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relating to the particular ship, followed by the number in the fleet list of that chapter. 
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KXPLANATORY NOTES 


FLEET LISTS 
(Abbreviations used) 


Examples:— 
1. 1840! Britannia? 
1,135.3 207 x34.4 C-1-3.5 W-P-SL2-9® (Duncan)? 
21. (1923)! Belgenland? 
27,132.3 670 X78.4 3-2-C.5 3S-T8&ST-17® (Harland & Wolff)? 


1 Date 
Date of maiden voyage on North Atlantic. 
(Dates in brackets indicate that the ship had been in previous employment— 
not necessarily for the same owners or under the same name.) 


2 NAME OF SHIP 
Where (c) (“chartered”) follows the name this should not necessarily be used 
in the literal sense. In some cases ships so noted were ‘“‘managed’’, “‘loaded on 
the berth”, etc. (Nore: In the numbering of ships, chartered vessels are distin- 
guishable by “a’’, “‘b’, etc.). 
(M/S) after the name indicates motor ship. 


3 Gross TONNAGE 

Note: Gross tonnage is the cubic capacity of the permanently enclosed space 
of the ship (i.e., hull, superstructure, deckhouses, etc.) calculated on the basis 
of 100 cubic feet being equal to one gross ton. 

It frequently happens that the gross tonnage of a ship alters many times during 
her lifetime. As far as possible the figures shown are those at the time of com- 
pletion. Important changes of tonnage are often specially mentioned. At the 
present time anomalies frequently exist between the tonnage quoted by Lloyd’s 
Register and by the owning line. 


4 DIMENSIONS 
Length in feet between perpendiculars (B.P.). Beam in feet. 
(Nore: In the vast majority of cases these details have been taken from Lloyd’s 
Register, but discretion has been used in a number of cases, both old and new.) 


5 APPEARANCE 
(Type of bow.) Number of funnels. Number of masts. (Type of stern.) 
G= Clipper bowa erie information! iar neunlieaaititted atreennt emer ane 
S=Straight bow s ormation is usually omitted aiter about he 
(Nore: Where the number of funnels and masts is followed by ‘‘C’’, this indicates 
that the ship had a cruiser stern.) 


6 CONSTRUCTION AND PROPULSION 


W= Wood horns this information is omitted—usually after about 1900— 


aaron the ship was built of steel.) 


P=Paddle 

S=Screw; 2S=Twin-screw; ete. 
B=Beam engines 
C=Compound engines 

D= Diagonal engines 

DE= Diesel-electric engines 
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G=Geared engines 

H=Horizontal engines 

HT= Horizontal trunk engines 

I=Inverted engines 

O= Oscillating engines 
(Q=Quadruple-expansion engines 

SL=Side lever engines 

ST=Steam turbines 

ST(SR)=Steam turbines (single-reduction) 
ST(DR)=Steam turbines (double-reduction) 
T=Triple-expansion engines 
T&ST=Combination of reciprocating engines and steam turbines 
2SC.DA=Two stroke double-acting engines (motor ships) 

4SC.SA =Four stroke single-acting engines (motor ships) 

Note: The number immediately following the letter(s) denoting the type of 
engines indicates the total number of cylinders—e.g. C2; T6; Q8. Thus, a twin- 
screw ship shown as “Q8” had two sets of quadruple-expansion engines, each 
with four cylinders. All steam reciprocating engines not shown as C, T or Q 
are single-expansion. 

Service speed (in knots). 


? NAME OF BUILDER 
(For alphabetical list of shipbuilders see Appendix B.) 


SuHip’s ACTIVITIES 
1955 (5/1)=1955 (5th January). 
M/V=Maiden voyage. 
F/V =First voyage (i.e. on that particular route or for that particular company). 
L/V =Last voyage. 
The number in brackets following details of the loss of a ship indicates the 
number of fatal casualties. 
Note: The principal activities of a ship are usually repeated even if the ship, 
whether under the same or a different name, appears in more than one fleet list, 
but minor details are usually shown only in the fleet list to which they are 
applicable. To obtain the fullest information it is often necessary, therefore, 
to refer to more than one fleet list, particularly where the abbreviation“ (q.v.)”’ 
has been inserted. 


FUNNELS AND HOUSEFLAGS 


Houseflags have been divided into five principal shapes, namely:— 

(1) Flag—rectangular. 

(2) Burgee—as (1) except for a ‘‘swallow-tail” at fly. 

(3) Pennant—triangular. 

(4) Long pennant—as (3) but longer. 

(5) Swallow-tailed pennant—as (3) but with a “‘swallow-tail’”’ at fly. 

Nore: Unless otherwise stated, the houseflags described at the end of many of 
the chapters are “‘flags”’ (1). 


SPELLING—ITALIAN LINES 


There has often been confusion in the spelling of the names of the Italian lines, 
particularly in the case of the adjectives “ITaLIANA”’, “ITALIANO”, **TRIESTINA 
and ‘“TRIESTINO’’. The explanation is simple—the final “‘a”’ is feminine; the final 
“‘o”? masculine. 
The noun ‘‘Lioyp” is masculine, but ‘NavicAzIONE” and ‘“TRANSATLANTICA” 
are feminine. It therefore follows that the correct titles are:-— 

Lioyp ITALIANO 

LLoyp TRIESTINO 

NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 

NAVIGAZIONE LIBERA TRIESTINA 

TRANSATLANTICA ITALIANA 
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the fifth funnel which was removed prior to her cable-laying activities. 
R. G. BONSOR 


18,915 tons 
A hitherto unpublished photograph taken towards the end of her existence by the author’s father. Note the absence of paddle wheels and of 


(56-1) 


facing page xvitt 


Normandie, Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth 
This unusual aerial photograph was taken at New York in 1940- 


the only occasion when the three largest liners ever built were in harbour 
together. The Normandie was destined never to sail 


sail again. She was gutted by fire while being fitted out as a troopship after having been 
taken over by the U.S. Government. The entry of the United States into the war greatly enhanced the value of the two “Queens”’ to the Allied 
320,000 of the 865,000 American troops landed in the United Kingdom. 


) (61-47, 10-106, 10-108) 
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FOREWORD 
THE CLOSE OF A GRAND PHASE IN SHIPPING HISTORY 


by 


A. C. HARDY, B.SC., M.I.N.A. 


T is perhaps significant that a start should be made on the writing 
Lc: this foreword to Bonsor’s book, NortH ATLANTIC SEAWAY, 

in a Boeing Stratocruiser 19,000 feet above the Atlantic, headed 
eastward from Idlewild Airport, New York, to London Airport. 
The aircraft represents contemporary luxury flying; it has its own 
lounge and downstairs bar—or should we call it “’tween-deck” bar? 
Deft stewards have just served a dinner which would be no disgrace 
to the cuisine of the transatlantic liners, memories of which Bonsor 
revives in this book. 

There is nostalgia in reading, in the manuscript, of the pioneers, 
the mid-age ships, and finally of those, some already veterans, which 
are still engaged in the transatlantic business. Are we right in the 
assumption that the Boeing Stratocruisers, which in themselves are 
at an era of evolution corresponding roughly to the transatlantic 
era of the late ’80’s, will eventually close the page on a chapter in 
the history of ocean navigation which has contributed so much to 
naval architecture and marine engineering, as well as to the evolution 
of aesthetic travel? My guess, as a fairly seasoned traveller, is that 
nothing will put paid to water transport of passengers and goods, but 
that the Stratocruisers of the future are likely to alter the whole 
face of transatlantic passenger liner design and construction. 
As one who in recent years has had a good deal to do with that 
delicate art, I would say that no one deplores the passing of the old 
luxury days more than I, but no one is more conscious of the fact 
that we must plan for a democratic to-morrow. 

Before surveying some technical points in the evolution of the 
transatlantic liner since the turn of the century, it is interesting, 
therefore, to invite the reader to take a quick peep at the tendencies 
of the present day. What follows will do no more.than bring into 
sharp relief the features which lie within the numerous chapters 
this book contains. It is in fact an insult to call it a book. It is a work 
in every sense of the word; a life work and a labour of love, and for 
that reason it is an excellent work. Bonsor takes us back to the days 
when crossing the Atlantic by water was almost as much an adventure 
as crossing it by air in the days of the pioneers Alcock and Whitten 
Brown, and Lindbergh. It is a story of the way in which weapons 
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forged by the dire experience of storm, iceberg and sea peril have 
been gradually adapted by the naval architect or the marine engineer 
and employed by the shipmaster. The result is that to-day “unsink- 
able”, which, alas, was ill-employed in the case of the ill-fated Titanic, 
is now something more than a phrase. As this is being written, serious 
consideration is being given to the elimination of lifeboats altogether 
from passenger ships and their substitution by automatically inflatable 
rubber dinghies. We are in measurable sight of automatic crewless 
engine rooms, of the vesting of the whole control of the ship, pro- 
pulsive and navigational, in one large control console on what used 
to be called the navigating bridge. The transatlantic ship of to- 
morrow is virtually all-enclosed and air-conditioned. We might even, 
to borrow an airman’s term, say “pressurised”. 

Though, as Bonsor says in his first chapter, the steam conquest of 
the Atlantic was not fully achieved until 1838, he takes us back to 
the early individual attempts from 1819 onwards. Even in 1838 sail 
was easily the predominant method of ship propulsion, though 
paddle was beginning to find increasing favour. The era of sail was 
one which has been described very aptly as a period when the engine 
room was above the main deck, and even greater subtlety was re- 
quired to control and manoeuvre the sails than was the case in 
manoeuvring the clumsy machines which characterised the early 
days of power propulsion. The wind was fickle, its force and direction 
unpredictable; the steam supply from the earliest boilers was by no 
means constant in pressure, and- depended upon the quality of 
manpower putting the fuel into the boilers as much as upon the skill 
of those operating the throttle. So it is not surprising that steam 
giving propulsion to a ship’s hull via paddles was at the onset regarded 
merely as auxiliary to sail. Indeed, this idea persisted in ships of all 
kinds until well after the turn of the century. In fact even up to the 
beginning of the First World War there were many ships of cargo- 
carrying type square rigged on at least one mast. The four-masted 
schooner-rig in transatlantic liners which characterised the beautiful 
White Star ships of Celtic class was as much a direct survival from the 
old days of masts and yards as convenient equipment for cargo 
handling. We may reflect, too, that the dominant position which the 
derrick, the winch and the mast occupy in cargo operations even 
today is a direct result of the fact that the earliest transatlantic 
liners were sail-propelled with auxiliary steam, the yards being 
cockbilled to remove the cargo from the holds. The illustrations 
which accompany this work will give the reader a fairly accurate 
impression of the date when sail began to disappear. 

The paddle-propelled transatlantic liner had disappeared well 
before the turn of the century, and it is from its disappearance 
that we can measure most of the technical developments to be found 
in ships of the present day. 

With the advent of screw propulsion and propeller shafts 
driven by vertical steam reciprocating engines, having cylinder, 
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piston, piston rod, crosshead, connecting rod and crank, and capable 
of being directly reversed; and with boilers so constructed that higher 
and higher steam pressures were possible, it was quite clear that no 
further use was to be found for sail, though, as mentioned, it was 
retained for some time “just in case”. 

At this period of changeover, incidentally, “the electric light”, 
as it was called, was just beginning to make its presence felt, though 
many ships were still lit either by oil lamps, or in the case of passenger 
ships sometimes by candles. Electricity was generated by small, 


modest, steam-driven generator sets, situated naturally near the 


boiler to take advantage of full steam pressure. For the same reason 
the main reciprocating engine, or engines, were situated near the boiler 
in a compartment known as the engine room. This accident of 
convenience is responsible for the fact that even to-day, over half a cen- 
tury later, the auxiliary power plant of passenger liners is still situated 
in or near the main machinery space. This fact may sound absurd 
when it is realised that the auxiliary power plant may develop sufficient 
kilowattage to supply the normal lighting and power requirements 
of a large village or a small-sized town. 

We are only now, as this is being written, on the eve of develop- 
ments whereby the power-generating portion of the ship is being 
regarded as entirely separate from the propulsive part, to be operated 
by shore engineers rather than marine engineers. This development, 
when pressed to its logical conclusion, will result in new conceptions 
in the layout of passenger liners, whereby the best and widest part 
of the ship, amidships, will be available for passenger-carrying 
purposes, resulting in long, clear, pillarless public rooms, interrupted 
only by such “barriers” as are required for fire or watertight sub- 
division purposes, or for trunking in connection with air-conditioning. 

The transatlantic liner has come a very long way, but it still 
has some further stages of development through which to pass. 


It may be thought that this review over-emphasises the technical 
side of the North Atlantic. If so, the excuse may be made that as a 
naval architect and a marine engineer, one naturally thinks in 
technical terms. But, if one really examines the evolution of the 
transatlantic liner, one will find that international rivalry has 
called for ever-increasing speeds and that the machinery employed 
by its very nature occupied a very large part of the ship. Furthermore, 
coal-burning boilers without benefit of forced draught needed very 
large and high funnels to secure good combustion of the coal. ‘There- 
fore, the transatlantic liners with which we were familiar at the turn 
of the century, and even almost up to the outbreak of the First 
World War, were vastly over-funnelled structures. Nevertheless they 
possessed a beauty of line and a grace of appearance which very few 
of the most modern ships have succeeded in attaining. Today, funnels 
are shunned and considered almost indecent. In those days, the greater 
the number of funnels the more a ship was respected. They were, 
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however, all working funnels—no idlers among them; and when one 
considers that the great Cunarders, Lusitania and Mauretania, 
each had 23 double-ended 8-furnace Scotch boilers, 22 feet long and 
17} feet in diameter, and two single 4-furnace boilers of the same 
diameter and 12 feet long, one will realise that four funnels were 
only just enough. The boilers were grouped in four boiler rooms, 
each connected with a funnel with a complicated uptake. In 24 hours 
these boilers consumed upwards of 1,000 tons of coal, and converted 
into steam some 9,000 tons of water, which had to be fed to them by 
pumps. The boilers of the giant White Star liner Olympic numbered 
29, of which 24 were single-ended and five double-ended; they were 
all 15 feet 9 inches in diameter and 20 feet or 11 feet 9 inches long, 
and had three furnaces to an end. It should be remembered, too, that 
every one of those furnaces was stoked by hand. The problems of 
bunkering in relation to quick turnaround, and of feeding and finding 
sleeping and washing accommodation for hundreds of stokers would 
under present circumstances be absolutely insurmountable. 

The Mauretania and Lusitania developed some 76,000 horse 
power on four screws. A ship rather larger than the old Mauretania 
and Lusitania today with a service speed of 26 knots and an output 
of 90,000 horse power on twin screws would only need three water 
tube boilers. This particular design happens to have three funnels. 
because of a very special arrangement of the main machinery at the 
after end of the ship, of the auxiliary machinery at the forward end, 
and a dummy funnel amidships to balance the profile. 

The propulsion of transatlantic liners has gone through a 
number of phases. After the paddle’s disappearance came the steam 
reciprocating engine and Scotch boiler. Its place was gradually taken 
by the direct-coupled turbine, also with Scotch boiler. There followed 
then, in the middle ’20’s and early ’30’s, some attempts to apply the 
internal combustion engine for propelling such ships, its advantage 
being that compared with contemporary turbines which used about 
0.9 Ib. of oil per horse power per hour, the internal combustion engine 
used well under $b. per horse power per hour. The changeover from 
coal-burning to oil was gradual, and was greatly appreciated by those 
who operated and maintained transatlantic liners and were respon- 
sible for a quick turnaround. The changeover took place shortly 
after the First World War when transatlantic greyhounds such 
as the Mauretania and Aquitania returning to shipyards for a post- 
war overhaul were converted from coal to oil-burning at considerable 
cost, and with a good deal of shipbuilding ingenuity. Most new 
tonnage of this era was built for oil-burning. 

Today the high pressure geared turbine and watertube boiler 
reign supreme, though we are beginning to think in terms of gas 
turbines, particularly for auxiliary power station purposes. In the 
ship of 90,000 horse power which I have just mentioned the total 
auxiliary load amounts to well over 3,000 kilowatts—a very big 
responsibility in itself. 
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As I have tried to explain already, the reason for the increase in 
auxiliary load is to be found in the expanding use of electricity for 
every purpose on board. Commencing with pure lighting, electricity 
has now invaded and successfully captured every department, in- 
cluding cooking and baking, and especially ventilation, to which is 
now added the considerable load of air-conditioning. 


Campania, Lucania, Cedric, Baltic, Adriatic, La Provence, 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse—names which were household words 
in the early years of the present century—had open promenade 
decks, protected from the weather merely by canvas weather cloths. 
So many times round this deck equalled one mile, was the slogan one 
always found. Now promenade decks are completely enclosed and 
air-conditioned. The “floor” is made of rubber; palms and plants, 
table tennis, luxury padded deck chairs all cater for the wants of the 
passenger today, be he first class or tourist. It is not so many years 
ago that transatlantic liners of the highest grade had _coal-burning 
galleys, and if they had any swimming pools at all they were 
sometimes canvas-rigged in some odd corner near the baggage room. 
Today in the mammoth United States a radar range well-cooks a 
steak in 50 seconds, and produces an excellent under-done fillet in 
less than half a minute. Pompeiian swimming pools with turkish 
baths and gymnasia attached are the order of the day, and they are 
not confined to one class of passenger. 

But back again to the engine room, whose mighty space 
dominated the ship, round which in fact the ship was built. Cathedrals 
of metal some of these engines have been called; here is an example. 
What was called “the very powerful Deutschland” had two low and 
two high pressure cylinders in her main steam reciprocating engines, 
as well as a first and second intermediate pressure. Four cranks were 
used, the engines being arranged as follows, reckoning from the 
forward end—first intermediate; low pressure and low pressure, 
each having a high pressure on top; second intermediate. At the time 
of her completion the Kaiser Wilhelm II was styled “the last word in 
ocean liners propelled by reciprocating engines”. Each of two sets 
developed 20,000 horse power and had six cranks. Each engine 
was made up of two complete quadruple-expansion elements, separ- 
ated from one another by a watertight bulkhead. The diameters of the 
cylinders were: high pressure 38 inches, first intermediate 90 inches, 
second intermediate 75 inches, low pressure 112 inches; the stroke 
was 70 inches and the overall length of the crankshaft 72 feet. 

In turn, there was a danger that the internal combustion engine 
would similarly become too large, and indeed ships in which 20,000 
horse power has been arranged on two screws, each with a 10-cylinder 
engine, have had crank throws of as much as six feet. 

In some transatlantic liners a combination of steam turbines 
and reciprocating engines has been fitted. This was in order that the 
steam leaving the last low pressure stage gave up all its heat energy 
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before finally returning to the condenser. The largest propelling units 
of this kind ever constructed were those for the Olympic and her 
ill-fated sister, the Titanic, and later the second Britannic. The 
Olympic and Titanic were monsters of 60,000 tons displacement, 
46,000 horse power and 21 knots designed speed. The two outside 
propellers were driven by triple-expansion, 4-crank piston engines 
of 15,000 horse power each, with a stroke of 75 inches. The bedplate 
of each engine weighed 195 tons, each column 21 tons and each of 
the low pressure cylinders 50 tons. Abaft of the piston engines was a 
16,000 horse power Parsons turbine which expanded the steam from 
9lb. to 1lb. absolute, and drove the central propeller at 165 revolutions 
per minute. The rotor, weighing 130 tons, was 12 feet in diameter 
and 13 feet 8 inches long, the turbine blades ranging from 18 to 254 
inches in length. Between each piston engine and the turbine was a 
huge 64-inch changeover valve, by means of which the exhaust steam 
could be deflected either to the turbine or direct to the condensers. 


Those in fact were the days when everything on the Atlantic 
was on a spacious scale. Menus were almost small books of four and 
six pages; wine lists glittered with vintages of vintages. Smoking 
rooms, traditionally at the aft end of the superstructure were strictly 
for men only—an arrangement which, in my opinion, should never 
have been departed from. Cosy corners, beautifully panelled in wood 
with green leather upholstery, reeked slightly of refined cigar smoke 
and had a bouquet of champagne. Rooms with baths were rare, 
and such luxuries as running hot and cold water and showers 
unknown. Until well into the 1930’s baths were taken in salt water, 
and one washed the salt water from oneself by fresh water in a can 
or basin on a wooden spreader across the bath; some ships provided 
special salt water soap. At that time many ships not only had no run- 
ning hot and cold water in cabins, but still employed the old tip-up 
wooden system. The basin was lowered from a contraption fixed 
to the wall, water, cold only, being gravity-discharged from a tin 
container above the basin, and when the basin was tipped up, into 
a tin container below it, this frequently overflowed, with usually an 
admixture of dirty water and pieces of soap and toothpaste, which 
must have been the very devil for stewards to clean up. Nowadays 
we have ships such as the Greek-owned, Liberian-flag, German-Greek 
manned Olympia, which caters for “tourist de luxe” and has a high 
proportion of state rooms with baths and showers. 

The old terms still linger, though they no longer have their 
transatlantic significance. We talk of “smoking rooms”—isn’t that 
nonsense? Every room today is a smoking room. “State rooms”—a 
term going back to the earliest days of transatlantic navigation. 
The very word “saloon” itself has an old-fashioned ring. And these 
terms have all been boldly discarded by the American Export Lines 
in their two crack ships on the Mediterranean run, the Independence 
and Constitution. They name their dining saloon and smoking room 
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just as you would name a restaurant or public house ashore, and [ 
think the general life of the ship is better for it. 

One characteristic which seems to remain fairly static on the 
North Atlantic route is the quality and skill of stewards, and in that 
respect I would say that the British, who produce the worst waiters 
and hoteliers in the world, certainly always seem to find the very best 
of stewards, whose courtesy and efficiency is unrivalled anywhere, 
though very closely approached by the French, the Dutch and the 
Swedes. 

French prestige was never higher than when that genius, the late 
Pierre de Malglaive, with his colleagues, created the 160,000 shaft 
horse power electrically-propelled Normandie—a ship which, had 
she survived the war, would still have been ahead of her time. 
Voyaging in the Normandie was to spend four days on a standard 
of living which even a millionaire might envy. Indeed, most of the 
millionaires who used that ship treated the enormous menu with 
corresponding respect, in spite of the blandishments of a maitre 
d’hotel of the highest skill and persuasion. 


I suppose it is correct to say that every nationality builds some- 
thing of itself into its transatlantic ships; it may be the food; it may 
be the drink has something to do with it; certainly every ship of every 
nationality has its own particular smell, and at one time the ships of 
certain countries were known for carrying a certain class of passenger. 
Today democracy tars and feathers us alike. The grand days of the 
Atlantic have gone. Good ships have been built and will continue to 
be built, but the spacious days are over. 

To those who would capture something of what has gone before, 
and who would wish to read in parallel with the work which Bonsor 
here has done, I would recommend a book which was given to me in 
1927 when I crossed from New York to Gothenburg in the Swedish 
American motor liner Gripsholm. It is called The Frantic Atlantic, 
and is termed “an intimate guide to the well-known deep”, written 
by one Basil Woon and published by Alfred A. Knopf Inc. of New 
York. Wittily, yet technically, in three parts, the author discusses 
such matters as who goes to Europe and why; how to choose your 
ship; what to do when the gangplank’s hoisted; how to be happy 
though shingled; who’s who on the Atlantic; the ships they travel in; 
don’t forget the steward; how and whom to tip; the pool and how to 
win it. He has chapters dealing with well-known ships. Here is one 
of his gems—it is an imaginary conversation between two trans- 
atlantic travellers: 

* ‘What ship’, asks one, ‘did you come over in?’ 

“You moisten your lips for this has happened before, and you 
repress a desire to tell him Aquitania or Leviathan or France; instead 
you tell the truth—‘The Aloysia’. 

“ “The What?’ 

* ‘The Aloysia. She’s—she’s a mighty fine boat.’ 
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** ‘Never saw her name in the New York papers!’ 

* ‘She doesn’t sail from New York, she sails from Boston.’ 

“Whereat the fellow traveller utters one scathing and scornful 
‘Oh’—looks you up and down with a sort of withering ‘have you got 
your rubbers on’ expression, snorts pityingly and turns his back on 
you for ever.” 

Here is another piece of nostalgia from Basil Woon:— 

“Remember,” he says, “the one essential garment for a man 
aboard ship is a dinner jacket. He can and frequently many of us do, 
dispense with all else, but the dinner jacket is as necessary to an ocean 
traveller as a tail coat to a waiter. Without it you may not, except on 
the first and last nights out, come down to dinner. Without it you 
will have to sneak out of the smoking room at 8 p.m. Without it you 
will have no dances and no great moments with the young thing in 
crépe marocain on the lee of the starboard ventilator.” 

Today, except in a few special ships, dinner jackets are dis- 
appearing; few stewards to-day will lay your clothes out for you. 
Even the starboard ventilator has gone and its place is now taken by a 
smooth, noiseless, efficient air-conditioning unit. 

“There are two ways to enjoy a transatlantic departure,” 
says Woon. “One is to arrive on board the night before and sleep 
through it; the other is to get to the ship an hour at least before 
sailing, instal yourself, and then watch the procession of those who 
arrive late. There is nothing quite so tragic or so comic as a ship’s 
departure for Europe. If you are a man and alone you will notice 
that there isn’t a single pretty girl on board. If you are an ingénue 
or a calculating female person you will be forced to the conclusion 
that every man in the ship is either bald, asthmatic, weak-minded or 
married. But bear up. One of the first lessons you learn from ocean 
travelling is that the plain young woman on sailing day often becomes 
the raving beauty of the vessel four days afterwards, while the young 
man with uneven features and large ears is discovered before Eddy- 
stone Light is sighted to be a veritable Adonis.” 

Certainly air travel offers no such thrills, no such possibilities. 
And no one yet, even in a Stratocruiser, has suggested the necessity 
of shifting into a boiled shirt for dinner. * 


The transatlantic story is a very considerable piece of the 
history of civilisation. It is easy to chat lightly and generally about 
it as I have done in this foreword, but it is a task as hard and com- 
plicated as the designing and building of a transatlantic liner itself 
to produce a work of the magnitude, exactitude and accuracy of 
Bonsor’s book. It has to be a labour of love and... it is. 


A. C. HARDY 
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INTRODUCTION 


N writing what must primarily be regarded as a book of reference 

my aim has been to describe in detail, commensurate with its 

importance, every company which has operated or is at present 
operating a steam (or motor) passenger service across the North 
Atlantic. In order to keep the book within reasonable proportions the 
numerous companies which today, in particular, operate cargo 
steamers carrying up to 12 passengers have been omitted. 

Much information contained in NortH ATLANTIC SEAWAY has 
never before been published. Included in this category is a full 
description of the activities of several companies not even mentioned 
in earlier books on the North Atlantic. It should also be emphasised 
that in many cases the information given contradicts statements by 
other authors, both old and modern. Every care has been taken to 
verify the authenticity of new or contradictory information and in 
the most important cases the source is given in a footnote. 

During the nineteenth century the descriptions of the different 
grades of accommodation provided on the North Atlantic varied 
considerably, and some elucidation of the various terms used may 
prove helpful to the reader. They fell into three main groups, cor- 
responding roughly to first, second and third class (or steerage), 
viz: 


(1) (2) (3) 


First class Second class Third class 
Saloon Second cabin Steerage 

Cabin Forward cabin Forward passage 
Chief cabin Cabin Intermediate 
First cabin Lower saloon Fourth class 
First class upper saloon First class lower saloon 

Upper saloon Intermediate 


Until about the 1890’s the terms “third class” and “steerage” 
were interchangeable and nearly always indicated “dormitory” 
accommodation. By 1914, however, a large percentage of the third 
class accommodation on British ships consisted of enclosed cabins, 
and by this time it had become known as “third class” and not 
“steerage”. 

Many of the Continental lines were considerably later than the 
British in abolishing steerage (i.e. dormitory) accommodation, the 
German lines, in particular, frequently using the description “fourth 
class” to indicate steerage as opposed to third class with enclosed 
cabins. 
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From about 1900 onwards the top class on many of the older and 
smaller ships was redesignated “second class”. It would appear that 
the Donaldson Line was the first major company to go a stage further. 
In 1905 their twin-screw Athenia, built in the previous year to 
accommodate a total of 12 passengers, was fitted with accommodation 
for 50 “intermediate” in addition to 450 “third class”. Before starting 
her second voyage the “intermediate” accommodation was renamed 
“second class”. Rather more than a year later the same company’s 
Cassandra sailed on her maiden voyage from Glasgow to Canada 
with berths for 200 second class and 1,000 third. She can, therefore, 
be regarded as the first newly-built “cabin” steamer. 

The description “cabin” did not officially come into operation 
until World War I, although in 1913 preliminary advertisements of 
forthcoming sailings by the new Cunarders Andania and Alaunia 
stated that they would carry “cabin (I])” passengers. This was soon 
amended to “one class cabin (second cabin)”, and it can be assumed 
that the North Atlantic Passenger Conference insisted on the change. 

The next important innovation in the classification of accom- 
modation took place in 1924 as a result of the U.S. immigration 
restrictions, which were responsible for a drastic falling off in third 
class travel. An entirely new class known as “tourist third cabin” 
was introduced at fares only slightly higher than third class with a 
view to attracting an entirely new type of traveller. The best third 
class and the worst second class cabins were usually allotted to the 
new class, which before long, however, superseded second class 
on some ships and eventually on all. In 1931 the title “tourist third 
cabin” was justifiably amended to “tourist class”. 

In the meanwhile tremendous strides had been made in the size 
and luxury of ships designated as “cabin”. In the case of new ships 
the Canadian Pacific probably offers the best examples of the progress 
made, the ships in question being the 12,400 ton Missanabie and 
Metagama of 1914-15, the 14,000 ton Melita and Minnedosa 
of 1918, the 16,000 ton Montcalm, Montrose and Montclare of 1922 
and finally the 20,000 ton Duchess of Atholl, Bedford, Richmond 
and York in 1928-29. Other lines were far from idle and many large 
ships originally catering for first class. were converted to cabin. 
Then in 1930 came the French Line’s Lafayette and the White 
Star Britannic, in 1932 the French Line’s Champlain, the White 
Star Georgic and the United States Line’s Manhattan, followed in 
1933 by the Washington. The climax came in 1936 when the Cunard- 
White Star Line announced that the Queen Mary would be a “cabin” 
steamer! Looking back, this was undoubtedly a wise move as an 
impossible situation had arisen which could best be remedied by the 
top class on all North Atlantic ships being reclassified as “cabin”. 

World War Il was responsible for the reintroduction of the 
description “first class” in place of “cabin”, and the introduction of 
“cabin” in place of “tourist” and “tourist” in place of “third class”. 
Thus, the description “third class” has vanished from the North 
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Atlantic parlance. On the other hand “dormitory” accommodation 
has reappeared on a few ships, but it is vastly different from that of 
the old steerage days. 

The following is a table—partly arbitrary—of the classification 
changes that have taken place since 1914: 


(1) (la) (2) (2a) (3) 


First — Second nae Third 
Fromii91? { 38 Lil Cabin a Third 
First a= Second ‘Tourist third cabin Third 
Bromy las { — Cabin — Tourist third cabin Third 
First — Second Tourist Third 
From 1031 { a Cabin SS Tourist Third 
From 1936 Cabin — Tourist — Third 
From 1945 First — Cabin — Tourist 


The changeover of “cabin” from the equivalent of “second class” 
to that of “first”, and of “tourist third cabin” (and “tourist”) from a 
position midway between second and third class to the equivalent 
of second was a gradual process, and varied according to the ship. 
It is interesting to note that in September 1931 13 ships still 
carried second class and no fewer than ten of them carried tourist in 
addition, whereas in December 1931 the numbers had fallen to six 
and three respectively. Within a few months the only ships still 
carrying second were the N.D.L. Bremen and Europa. 

The vast majority of vessels included in the fleet lists of the 
different lines catered for a large number of passengers, exact details 
being given in many cases. As a general rule, cargo steamers (in- 
cluding steamers carrying not more than 12 passengers) are 
omitted from the fleet lists, although they are often mentioned in 
the text. An awkward problem arose with the Donaldson, Elder 
Dempster, Furness, Warren and Wilson Lines as little or no informa- 
tion is available about the number of passengers (if any) carried by 
certain of their steamers. Further, in some of these cases very few 
details have previously been published regarding the entry of the 
lines into the North Atlantic trade and their early activities therein. 
In the circumstances it was felt that, at the risk of being inconsistent, 
the matter was of sufficient general interest to warrant a full description 
and the inclusion in these particular fleet lists of certain steamers 
which carried few, if any, passengers. 

It is unlikely that a completely accurate list of record passages 
will ever be published. In the early days of steam the duration of 
passages was usually given only approximately, in many cases no 
indication being given of the distance covered; moreover, it is by no 
means certain that difference of time was always taken into considera- 
tion. 

The list included in Appendix C has been compiled partly from 
data published over a period of years, care being taken to include 
only those items which appear correct and have been quoted repeatedly, 
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and partly from contemporary newspapers. The list therefore differs 
in a number of respects from any previously published, and includes 
one new record-breaker—the Galway (ex-Collins) Line paddle 
steamer Adriatic. 

This subject, which is of absorbing interest, offers ample oppor- 
tunities for further research. 


I am much indebted to A. C. Hardy for his brilliant 
foreword, which goes a long way towards providing a semblance of 
continuity to the book as a whole and will be of interest to the expert 
and novice alike. In addition to his many professional activities, Mr. 
Hardy is president of the World Ship Society of 110 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. It would be gratifying to think that his 
foreword has led to a further increase in the society’s already large 
membership. 

For the beautiful scale drawings which form an appendix 
I am deeply indebted to J. H. Isherwood of Locksheath, near 
Southampton, to whom I am also very grateful for much encourage- 
ment and sound advice. 

I gladly record my sincere thanks to Dr. Lamberto Radogna 
(of “Italia”, Naples), whose knowledge of Italian lines and ships is 
almost inexhaustible, and who has unstintingly placed his information 
at my disposal so that a detailed and authentic description has been 
possible—for the first time in the English language—of upwards of a 
dozen important Italian North Atlantic lines. Dr. Radogna has sent 
many pages of notes, all of which he translated into English for my 
benefit. As a compliment to him | have asked the publishers to 
include a photograph of the new Italian liner Cristoforo Colombo 
on the dust cover, and hope it will bring back happy memories of 
his recent voyage on the ship. With that of Dr. Radogna I should 
like to couple the name of Signor Giovanni Gerolami of the “Lloyd 
Triestino”, Trieste, who not only supplied a lot of helpful information 
about the Austrian lines and their successors but also put me in 
touch with Dr. Radogna. 

My warmest thanks are due to Coritre-Amiral M. Adam, C.v.o., 
C.B.E., of Brest, for allowing me to use his very rare photographs of the 
Vanderbilt and Ville du Havre and for a great deal of information 
about the C.G.T., Fabre, Compagnie Bordelaise, Heroult & de 
Handel and other French lines. 

Others to whom a special word of thanks are due are: 
Mr. H. N. Ascough; Mr. G. A. Bell; Mr. Frank C. Bowen (for an 
enjoyable day spent amongst his archives); Mr. Frank O. Braynard 
(director of the American Merchant Marine Institute of New York); 
Mr. W. D. Brown; the late Mr. Robert E. Burnett (of Furness Withy 
& Co. Ltd.); Mr. Craig J. M. Carter; Mr. Michael Crowdy; Mr. James 
Dugan (the author of The Great Iron Ship); the editor of Engineering; 
the late Mr. G. Grant; Mr. Winthrop Grant (of Philadelphia); Mr. 


A. J. Henderson (for much helpful information about the Furness 
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group); Mr. R. W. Hunnex (of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping); Mr. G. 
B. Johnson; Mr. P. V. Jones; Mr. G. D. Leinster (of Madrid); Mr. A. 
W. Lidderdale; Mr. F’. G. E. Moll (of Rotterdam, for much help with 
the Holland America fleet list); the late Mr. George Morris (at 
one time passenger manager of the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland 
Line); Mr. J. H. Bennett Odgers (formerly an officer in s.s. Avoca of the 
New York & Continental Line); Mr. G. C. Rhodes (chairman of the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique Ltd., London); M. Paul E. R. 
Searceriaux (president of the Belgian Nautical Research Association, 
21 Avenue Charbo, Brussels 4); Herr Ricardo Siepmann (of Hamburg, 
for much help with the “Hapag” fleet lists); Col. R. A. F. Smith 
(director of the Holland America Line (London) Ltd.); Mr. M. Smye 
(for much helpful information about Elder Dempster, and for kindly 
undertaking some special research work in connection therewith); 
Mr. Frank C. Thornley (for so kindly helping to correct the proofs— 
a job that requires knowledge, patience and care—and for checking 
innumerable fleet list entries with Lloyd’s Registers, old and new). 

Almost without exception the steamship lines have been most 
co-operative. My thanks are due to the following, many of whom have 
supplied photographs as well as information: Alaska Steamship 
Line; American Export Lines; American President Lines; Anchor 
Line; Arnold Bernstein Shipping Co. Inc.; Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships; Compagnie Générale ‘Transatlantique; Compafiia Trasatlantica 
Espafiola; Cunard Steam Ship Company Ltd., Det Forenede Damp- 
skibs-Selskab; Donaldson Line; Empresa Insulana de Navegacao; 
Furness Withy & Co. Ltd;. Gdynia America Shipping Lines; Gray, 
Dawes & Co. Ltd.; Hamburg American Line; J. D. Hewett & Co. 
Ltd. (Arosa Line); Holland America Line; Home Lines; “Italia”; 
Jugoslavenska Linijska Plovidba; Koninklijke Nederlandsche Stoom- 
boot Maatschappij (Royal Netherlands Steamship Company); 
Moore McCormack Lines; Norddeutscher Lloyd; den Norske Amerika- 
linje; Oranje Lijn; Ormos Shipping Company (Greek Line); Shohan 
Maritime Services Ltd. (Zim Lines); Svenska Amerika Linien; 
United States Lines; Ward Line. Much valuable information has also 
been supplied by the following shipbuilders and marine engineers: 
Barclay, Curle & Co. Ltd.; George Clark (1938) Ltd.; Wm. Denny 
& Bros. Ltd.; Harland & Wolff Ltd.; R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie 
& Co. Ltd.; The North Eastern Marine Engineering Co. (1938) Ltd.; 
Palmers Hebburn Co. Ltd.; Scott’s Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. 
Ltd.; Alexander Stephen & Sons Ltd.; Swan, Hunter & Wigham 
Richardson Ltd. and Vickers, Armstrong Ltd. 

I deeply appreciate the kindness of Messrs. W. & J. Leigh Ltd., 
paint manufacturers, of Bolton, in loaning the set of colour blocks 
of the Caronia used for the frontispiece, of the editor of Syren & 
Shipping for permission to use the photograph on the dust cover and 
of the Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd. for the two composite photographs of 
ships at New York. These first appeared in their house magazine 
The Compass. A special word of thanks is also due to the editor of 
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Sea Breezes for permission to reproduce certain of Mr. Isherwood’s 
drawings. 

Acknowledgment of their kind co-operation is due to the British 
Museum Reading Room, British Museum Newspaper Library (at 
Colindale), the Mitchell Library (Glasgow) and the Eastbourne 
Public Library. 

Finally, it is well-nigh impossible to express adequately my 
thanks to Mr. L. W. M. Stephenson of Messrs. T. Stephenson & Sons 
Ltd., the publishers. From first to last he has been most co-operative, 
has taken a great personal interest and has agreed to every reasonable 
suggestion I have made. Perhaps I may at the same time pay tribute 
to the compositors, who must—to mention but one aspect—have had 
a particularly difficult task with the fleet lists. 


“Brookside” N. R. P. BONSOR 
Petit Port 
Jersey 


Channel Islands 
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Chapter | 
1819 


s.s. SAVANNAH 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE steam conquest of the North Atlantic was not fully achieved 

until 1838 when, as will be seen from later chapters, three 

British-owned steamship companies started operations, each 
with some pretence of maintaining a regular service. Various 
individual attempts had been made at a much earlier date, however, 
the first in 1819 by the 320 ton auxiliary wooden steamer Savannah, 
which had been laid down in New York a year previously for the 
sailing packet service between New York and Havre. When nearing 
completion it was decided to fit her with a small single cylinder engine 
of 90 indicated h.p. driving two collapsible paddle wheels, each 
consisting of ten radial arms which were held in position bygpairs of 
chains. The operation of folding the arms like a fan and placing them 
on deck could be carried out in about twenty minutes. When in use 
each paddle wheel was provided with a canvas cover stretched over 
an iron frame. 

After making a trial trip under steam in New York Bay on March 
22nd 1819, the Savannah set out for the port after which she had 
been named, plans for her future employment being extremely 
vague. A few days later, however, President Monroe embarked for a 
short cruise, but any hopes that this would result in some practical 
benefit to her owners were soon dispelled. It was decided, therefore, 
to Reade the ship across the North Atlantic in the hope of finding 
a buyer. 

The Savannah left Savannah on May 22nd 1819 and anchored 
near the Tybee Lighthouse until May 24th when, in ballast and with- 
out passengers, she set out for Liverpool. She arrived in the Mersey 
on June 20th, the voyage from Tybee having taken 27 days 15 hours 
(not allowing for difference of time). According to the log the engines 
were in use for a total of 80 hours. 

Thus, the limited use of the Savannah’s engines robs the trip 
of any real significance. The remainder of the ship’s history can also 
be briefly dismissed. She left Liverpool on July 23rd 1819 for Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm and St. Petersburg (Leningrad), part of the voyage 
being made under steam. No buyer having been found, the Savannah 
returned—under sail alone—to Copenhagen, Arendal (Norway) and 
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Savannah. A few months later her engines were removed and she 
ran as a sailing ship between Savannah and New York until November 
a 2 : 
oth 1821, when she was wrecked on Long Island. 


1. (1819) Savannah 
| 320. 98 x 26. C-I-3. W—P-1 cyl.—4 (Francis Fickett (New York) ). Launched 
1818 (22/8) as sailing ship. 1819 auxiliary steam engine built at Speedwell 
fron Works, N.J. (for other details see text). 


Chapter 2 
1825 


AMERICAN & COLONIAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE American & CoLoniAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY was 

founded in London in 1825 with a nominal capital of £600,000 

for the principal purpose of establishing a line of steamships 
between Valentia (Ireland), Halifax and New York. The Company’s 
ambitions extended much further afield, however, as feeder services 
were contemplated between English ports and Valentia, Halifax and 
Quebec, and New York and the West Indies. 

In view of the fact that less than 5 per cent of the proposed 
capital was subscribed, the utmost that the Company was able to do 
was place an order with J. H. & J. Duke of Dover for the 436 ton 
wooden paddle steamer Calpe. The contract price was nearly £20,000, 
and it was realised long before she was completed that it would be 
impossible to proceed with the scheme. The Calpe was accordingly 
sold on the stocks to the Netherlands‘Navy for £11,500, and was 
renamed Curacao. 

The Curacao sailed from Rotterdam for Paramaribo (Dutch 
Guiana) on April 26th 1827, and made a round voyage on the same 
route during each of the two subsequent years. She remained in the 
Netherlands Navy until 1850, when she was broken up, but in recog- 
nition of her successful career her name was transferred to a new ship. 

Although the Curagao’s activities were not related to the North 
Atlantic, she can at least be regarded as the first fully-fledged steam- 
ship to proceed from the Old World to the New, provided allowance 
be made for the fact that she proceeded under sail alone during 
considerable periods of her voyages. The justification for her inclusion 
is, of course, that she was originally designed for North Atlantic 
service, 


Chapter 3 
1833 


s.s. ROYAL WILLIAM 
(CANADIAN) 


HE wooden paddle steamer Royal William was completed at 

Quebec in 1831 for the QuEBEC & Hatirax STEAM NAVIGATION 

Company, and during the summer of that year made three round 
voyages between the ports mentioned. She resumed sailings in the 
spring of 1832 on the less exacting Quebec—Pictou route, but at the 
conclusion of her first trip was delayed for many weeks by the quaran- 
tine regulations that followed an outbreak of cholera. She had 
already incurred heavy losses and her owners decided to sell her. 
Apart from a trip to Boston and back her new owners found but 
little profitable employment for her during the slump that followed 
the epidemic. The only solution appeared to be to resell her in 
England. 

The Royal William sailed from Quebec on August Sth 1833, 
called at Pictou on August 8th and sailed again on August 18th with 
seven passengers (fare £20 each), 253 chaldrons (320 tons) of coal 
and a few odds and ends of cargo. She encountered a severe gale off 
Newfoundland but, in spite of some anxious moments, reached 
Cowes (Isle of Wight) on September 9th. Her engines had been in 
regular use except for one day in every four, when it was necessary 
to clear the boilers of salt. 

The Royal William arrived at Gravesend (London) on Sep- 
tember 12th 1833. At the end of the month she was chartered to the 
Portuguese Government asa coasting transport until her sale a year 
later to the Spanish Government, who renamed her Ysabel Segunda. 
In 1836 she became the first steam-driven warship to fire a gun in 
action. Her active service ended in 1840 when she became a hulk in 
Bordeaux harbour. 

Although the Royal William was the first steamer to make a 
transatlantic crossing from or to Canada, her solitary eastbound 
voyage was of no greater importance than that of the Savannah in 
1819. In neither case was there any intention to establish a regular 
service. 


1. (1833) Royal William 
364. 160 x28. C-1-3. W-P-SL(2)-6 (Campbell and Black). Launched 1831 
(27/4). 


Chapter 4 
1838 


s.s. CITY OF KINGSTON 
(BRITISH) 


HE 525 ton wooden paddle steamer City of Kingston was 

advertised to sail from London on May 25th 1837 for the West 

Indies, to inaugurate an inter-island service for the JAMAICA 
STEAM NavicATIOn Company.! She sailed a few days later than 
scheduled, put in at Hastings (Sussex) on June 10th after going 
ashore in the vicinity, resumed her voyage in due course and arrived 
in Barbados during the following month. 

The City of Kingston returned to England within a few months 
and in 1838 made a second east to west crossing of the Atlantic. 
She is said to have arrived at New York from Cork on April 2nd 
1838—a few days before the Siriws—and to have proceeded to the 
West Indies. 

The 1837 voyage was not a North Atlantic one, but the 1838 
voyage undoubtedly was and merits inclusion here because it was 
the first east to west crossing of the North Atlantic under steam. 
Nevertheless, it was purely an individual effort and does not compare 
in importance with later 1838 voyages by the Sirius, Great Western, 
Royal William and Liverpool, all of which were genuine attempts 
to establish regular North Atlantic steam communication. 


X 


Chapter 5 


1838-4] 


BRITISH & AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE British & AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY was the 

first North Atlantic steamship company to be successfully 

floated and the first to start a service. If for no other reason it 
deserves to be dealt with in some detail. 


(1) The Times, 16/5/37. 
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An American, Dr. Junius Smith, was responsible for the Com- 
pany’s formation. The idea came to him in 1832 during the course 
of a 57 day voyage from England to New York by sailing ship, but 
nothing tangible resulted until June Ist 1835, when Smith published 
a prospectus for a steamship line from London to New York, the 
capital required being £100,000. Meeting with no support, a more 
ambitious prospectus appeared in October 1835, the proposed 
capital being increased to £500,000 and the name “British & American 
Steam Navigation Company” used. Isaac Solly, who had been chair- 
man of the London & Birmingham Railway, agreed to lend his name 
to the project, and applications for shares were received in a steady 
flow. 

It was not until October 1836 that the Company signed a contract 
with Curling & Young of London for a 2,000 ton wooden paddle 
steamer, which was laid down as the Royal Victoria but subsequently 
renamed British Queen in honour of Queen Victoria’s accession to 
the throne. 

It had been intended that the British Queen should make her 
maiden voyage in the spring of 1838, but Claude Girdwood & Co. of 
Glasgow, who had been entrusted with the building of her engines, 
went bankrupt. A considerable delay occurred before the contract 
was taken over at an increased price by Robert Napier of Glasgow, 
and it became evident that the ship would not be completed for another 
year at least. 

In the meanwhile the Great Western Steam Ship Company had 
been established at Bristol, and their Great Western was expected 
to be ready for her first North Atlantic voyage early in 1838. The 
British & American Company were determined to be the first in the 
field and their only course, therefore, was to start the service with 
chartered tonnage. The choice was extremely limited, but three of 
the Company’s directors were directors also of the St. George Steam 
Packet Company, which was operating a service between London and 
Cork. A new steamer, the 703 ton Sirius, had been completed for 
them towards the end of 1837, and arrangements were made for her 
to be chartered to the British & American Company. 

The Sirius left London on March 28th 1838 under the command 
of Lieut. Roberts, r.n. She called at Cork to embark additional 
passengers and mails and replenish her supply of coal, sailing again 
at noon on April 4th with 11 cabin passengers, 8 forward cabin and 
21 steerage, 450 tons of bunker coal, 58 casks of resin and 20 tons of 
fresh water. She was riding dangerously low in the water. Rough 
weather was experienced during the voyage and Lieut. Roberts had 
trouble with the crew, who wanted him to turn back. The story goes 
that he was compelled to enforce his orders at the point of a pistol, 
but be that as it may the Sirius reached her destination in safety, 
land being sighted during the afternoon of April 22nd, and she 
finally anchored off the Battery, New York, early the following 
morning, after a voyage of 18} days from Cork. She arrived a few 
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hours before the rival Great Western, and had therefore accom- 
plished what she set out to do. The success of the Sirius can be 
largely attributed to the invention by Samuel Hall in 1834 of surface 
condensers which enabled fresh distilled water to be fed to the 
boilers, thereby doing away with the necessity of clearing the boilers 
of salt every three or four days, as had hitherto been the case. 

The Sirius sailed again from New York on May Ist, reaching 
Falmouth in 18 days. She proceeded to London, made another round 
voyage to New York and was then returned to her owners as it was 
found that the high charter price, coupled with disappointing 
passenger lists, made further employment unprofitable. The British 
& American Company suspended operations for about a year. 

The British Queen was floated out of her dock at Limehouse 
(London) on June 23rd 1838. She was sailed round to the Clyde for 
her engines to be installed and in due course returned to London via 
Liverpool, where she was thrown open to the public. The fact that 
she was the largest steamship in the world caused her to attract a 
lot of attention. 

The British Queen was advertised to sail from London on June 
29th 1839 for New York, but was again delayed and actually left 
on July 11th under the command of Lieut. Roberts, late of the Sirius. 
She called at Portsmouth, sailing thence at noon on July 12th with 
220 passengers (amongst whom was Dr. Junius Smith, the founder of 
the line), a quantity of mail, 600 tons of bunker coal and about 80 
tons of cargo. She made a fairly satisfactory run of 15 days from the 
Solent to New York. In all she made three round voyages between 
London, Portsmouth and New York in 1839 and five in 1840. 

A consort, the 2,366 ton President, was launched by Curling & 
Young in December 1839, and shortly afterwards set out under sail 
for Liverpool for the installation of her engines. The voyage was an 
eventful one as strong winds and a faulty distribution of ballast made 
it necessary for her to be towed into Plymouth for adjustments and 
repairs. This new ship was the outcome of a further appeal for capital 
made about a year previously. The prospectus mentioned that 
additional ships would be built to enable sailings to take place on the 
Ist and 16th of each month from London and Liverpool alternately. 

After a trial trip to Cork and back, the President sailed from 
Liverpool for New York on August Ist 1840—three days before the 
maiden voyage of the Cunarder Acadia, which made a much faster 
passage. This was largely due to the fact that the President had 
originally been fitted with feathering paddles, which were said to 
infringe Galloway’s patent, and that, in anticipation of legal proceed- 
ings being taken, the much less efficient non-feathering type had been 
substituted at short notice. In consequence her first four voyages— 
two outward and two homeward—averaged over 16 days. She was laid 
up until February 1841, when she left Liverpool under the command of 
Lieut. Roberts, who had been transferred from the British Queen. 


The President sailed from New York on March llth 1841 for 
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Liverpool and was never heard of again, the assumption being that 
she foundered during a severe storm. 

The British Queen started her ninth westbound voyage in March 
1841. A short while previously non-feathering paddles had been fitted, 
as in the case of her consort, but the work was badly carried out and 
this, combined with appalling weather conditions, caused the voyage 
to be unduly prolonged. The homeward voyage was made to Liverpool, 
the intention being that she and the President should in future 
confine their activities to this route. By the time she reached Liverpool, 
however, all hope for the safety of the President had been abandoned, 
the British Queen was laid up and in August 1841 was sold to the 
Belgian Government. 

A statement made to the Cork shareholders of the Company in 
December 1841 indicated that the British Queen had made an 
average profit of £1,256 on each of her round voyages and the 
President £1,350,! but it seems clear that these figures were arrived at 
without taking into consideration such items as depreciation, insur- 
ance and management expenses—all of them important items, 
capable in the aggregate of turning a moderate profit into a sub- 
stantial loss. The crux of the matter was that at this time it was 
virtually impossible for any North Atlantic steamship line to continue 
in existence without a subsidy. 


a. (1838) Sirius (c) 
703. 178 x25. C-1-2. W-P-SL2-8 (Menzies). Built 1837 for St. George S.P. 
Co. 1838 (28/3) F/V London—Cork—New York—Falmouth—London. 1838 
(26/5) 2nd and L/V London—Cork—New York—Plymouth-London. 1847 
(16/1) wrecked near Ballycotton. 


1. 1839 British Queen 
1,862. 24541. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (C. & Y.). (1-210). Laid down as 
Royal Victoria. 1839 (11/7) M/V London—Portsmouth—New York. 1841 (10/3) 
9th and L/V Portsmouth—-New York—Liverpool. 1841 sold to Belgian Govt. 
(for later history see chapter 11). 


2. 1840 President 
2,366. 243 x 41. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (C. & Y.). 1840 (1/8) M/V Liverpool- 
New York. 1841] (11/3) L/V New York—Liverpool (disappeared (136) ). 


FUNNEL: White; black top. 


(4) The Times, 8/12/41. 


Chapter 6 
1838-46 


GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


N October 1835, some years before the Great Western Railway’s 

main line was opened throughout from London to Bristol, certain 

influential Bristol businessmen and prominent officials of the 
railway—among them Isambard Kingdom Brunel, the chief engineer 
—discussed with Christopher Claxton, a shipping expert, the possi- 
bility of establishing a steamship service between Bristol and North 
America. After a delegation had investigated conditions at other 
ports, a detailed report was issued early in 1836, and six months later, 
on June 2nd, a company calling itself the GREAT WESTERN STEAM 
Sure COMPANY was established by deed of settlement. Christopher 
Claxton was appointed managing director. 

The pioneer unit of the Company’s fleet, the 1,340 ton wooden 
paddle steamer Great Western, was laid down by William Patterson 
of Bristol on July 28th 1836. She was launched a year later, and in 
due course was escorted round to London by a steam tug for the 
installation of her engines, which had been designed by Brunel and 
built by Maudslay, Sons & Field. She underwent her first steam 
trials on the River Thames on March 24th 1838, and a week later 
started off for her home port, Bristol. Not more than an hour after 
passing Gravesend some oil in the felt of the steam-chests became 
ignited, and what might have been a serious fire broke out. Fortunately 
it was brought under control without any serious damage being done. 

The Great Western started her first North Atlantic voyage on 
Sunday, April 8th 1838, when with only seven passengers she left 
Kingroad, Bristol, for New York under the command of Lieut. James 
Hosken, R.N. On the whole, good weather conditions were experienced 
during the voyage, the engines worked well and land was sighted 
on the morning of April 23rd. At five p.m. on the same day the ship 
tied up at Pike Street Wharf, New York—a few hours after the British 
& American Company’s Sirius, which must therefore be regarded 
as the first steamship in “regular” service to cross the North Atlantic. 
On the other hand, the Great Western’s passage was of much greater 
significance as she had been designed and built for the service, 
whereas the Sirius was a chartered steamer, built for the cross-channel 
trade between England and Ireland. It is important to note that both 
ships were fitted with surface condensers, thereby making it un- 
necessary to clean the boilers of salt every few days. 

In the homeward direction the Great Western left New York 
on May 7th 1838 with 68 passengers and 20,000 letters. On her next 
round voyage she carried 65 passengers outwards and 92 homewards, 
and from then onwards steamed backwards and forwards with 
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commendable regularity, except during the months of December 
to March inclusive, when she was laid up. 

It was largely on account of the successful voyages of the Great 
Western that, in November 1838, the British Admiralty advertised for 
tenders to carry the mails by steamship between England and North 
America. At the outset the Great Western and the St. George Steam 
Packet Company, the owners of the Sirius, were the only concerns 
to send in tenders. Neither was able to comply fully with the conditions 
imposed, and in due course the contract was awarded to Samuel Cunard. 

The withdrawal in 1840-41 of the British & American and 
Transatlantic Companies’ services between Liverpool and New York 
was responsible for the experiment of despatching the Great Western 
on a triangular route, Bristol-New York—Liverpool and vice versa 
during the 1842 season. It was hoped that the change might lead to an 
improvement in the Company’s financial position, but this continued 
to deteriorate and in the following autumn the Great Western was 
put up for sale by auction for the second time. After some keen 
bidding she was bought in for £40,000. Her owners decided to keep 
her in service for the time being, and she subsequently ran exclusively 
between Liverpool and New York. 

In 1839, shortly after Samuel Cunard had secured his mail 
contract, Brunel was asked to prepare plans for a second steamer. 
He was authorised to build her of iron although at the time this 
method of construction had only been employed for a few small 
coasting steamers. The new ship was to be much larger than any in 
existence—hence the original intention to name her Mammoth. 
No shipbuilder was prepared to contract for her construction so the 
Great Western Company had to take full responsibility themselves. 
The Mammoth—or to give her the name by which she was actually 
christened, the Great Britain—was built in a special dry dock. She 
was intended to be a paddle steamer, but owing to the favourable 
impression created by the screw steamer Archimedes it was eventually 
decided to substitute screw propulsion. 

The Great Britain was launched by the Prince Consort on July 
19th 1843. It was discovered that the dock entrance was not deep 
enough for her to pass through, and considerably more than a year 
elapsed before alterations to the entrance enabled her to make her 
way into the river. A month later she started off on a round of visits 
to London and other ports before proceeding to Liverpool. 

The Great Britain had a tonnage of 3,270 and, although she had 
taken six years to build, was still considerably larger than any of her 
contemporaries. She was propelled by four cylinder engines with an 
overhead crankshaft connected to the propeller shaft by means of 
chain gearing. Accommodation was provided for 360 passengers, 
and it is interesting to note that “whole staterooms” were advertised for 
the use of one passenger. The Great Britain left Liverpool on July 26th 
1845 on her maiden voyage to New York with 60 passengers and 600 

(1) The Times, 22/8/45, etc. (advt.). 
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tons of cargo. ‘he trip took 14 days 21 hours, which was disappointing 
but not greatly inferior to the average steamship crossing of those days. 

Like the Great Western, the Great Britain was laid up at the 
end of the 1845 season. When she reappeared in the following spring 
she had been fitted with a four- instead of a six-bladed propeller, a 
“bend” over LOO feet in length on either side of the hull to reduce 
rolling, and her masts had been cut down from six to five. These 
changes had beneficial results, but only a few months later, in Sep- 
tember 1846, she grounded in Dundrum Bay, near Belfast, and it 
says much for the strength of her iron hull that when she was refloated 
in the following summer it was still in excellent condition. Naturally, 
her interior fittings had suffered severely. The Company was not in a 
financial position to refit her and she was sold to their Liverpool 
agents, Gibbs, Bright & Co., for £24,000, which was less than one- 
quarter of her original cost. 

The Great Western had been withdrawn from service at the end 
of the 1846 season, and this marked the end of the Company’s North 
Atlantic activities. She had made 37 round voyages in an average 
time of 154 days westbound and 134 days eastbound, the fastest 
being a trip of 12 days 7 hours from New York to Bristol in 1842. 

The Great Britain was extensively rebuilt by her new owners, 
and reappeared with a pair of funnels, arranged athwartships, and 
only four masts. When she resumed sailings in May 1852 she made 
one more North Atlantic voyage from Liverpool to New York, after 
which she ran in the Australian trade. Her engines were removed 
in 1882. Subsequently she made a number of voyages to Australia 
as a three-masted sailing ship, ending her days as a hulk in the 
Falkland Islands. She was beached in 1937 at Sparrow Cove, where 
she can still be seen. 

The Great Western Steam Ship Company’s affairs were wound 
up in 1852.? Its failure can be attributed to the building of the 
costly Great Britain instead of one or more wooden consorts to the 
Great Western, as originally contemplated. In any event it is unlikely 
that the Company would have thrived without a subsidy, and this 
is borne out by the fact that the Great Western’s activities were also 
carried out at a loss. 


1. 1838 Great Western 
1,340. 212 x35. C-1-4. W-P-SL2-9 (Patterson). (1-128 aft, 20 forward). 
1838 (8/4) M/V Bristol-New York. 1840 tonnage increased to 1,700. 1842 
Bristol-New York-Liverpool and vice versa. 1843 Liverpool-New York. L/V 
1846. 1847 sold to Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 1857 scrapped. 


2. 1845 Great Britain 
3,270. 289 x50. C-1-6. I-S-GD4-9 (Patterson). Laid down as Mammoth. 
(1-360). 1845 (26/7) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1846 masts reduced to 5. 1846 
(22/9) grounded in Dundrum Bay (Co. Down). 1847 (August) salvaged and 
towed to Liverpool. 1850 sold to Gibbs, Bright & Co. (for later details see text), 


FUNNEL: Black. 


(1) The Times, 24/3/46 and 30/4/46. 
(2) The Times, 9/2/52. 
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Chapter 7 
1838 


CITY OF DUBLIN STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE 600 ton wooden paddler Royal William, the only steamer 

to operate on the North Atlantic for the Ciry or DuBLIN STEAM 

PackEeT Company, has hitherto been regarded as under charter 
to the Transatlantic Steam Ship Company (chapter 8). This is not 
technically correct as contemporary advertisements of her first 
voyage made no mention of this concern and referred exclusively to 
the City of Dublin Company.! 

The Royal William made three round voyages between Liver- 
pool and New York, after which she returned to her less exacting 
duties in the Irish Sea. She was notable as the first steamer to have a 
hull divided into watertight compartments, of which there were five, 
and must not be confused with a Canadian steamer of the same name. 


1. (1838) Royal William 
617. 175 x27. C-1-2. W-P-SL2-7 (Wilson). Built 1837. 1838 (5/7) F/V 
Liverpool—New York. 1838 (15/12) 3rd and L/V ditto. 1888 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 8 
1838-40 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY was a subsidiary of 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, one of whose founders, 
Charles Wye Williams, was appointed managing director. 

After the completion of a round voyage between Liverpool and 
New York by the parent company’s Royal William (chapter 7), a 
prospectus of the Transatlantic Company appeared in September 
1838 and stated that the steamer Liverpool had been purchased. ‘Two 
further steamers were under construction. 

The Liverpool left Liverpool for New York in October 1838, 
the voyage being unduly protracted as severe weather made it 
necessary for her to put back to Cork to refuel. She was a bitter 


(1) The Times, 2/7/38 (advt.). 
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disappointment to her owners, her outward voyages averaging 20 
days and her homeward at least 15, and in addition a considerable 
loss was incurred on each of her seven completed round voyages. 
The service was accordingly withdrawn early in 1840, both the 
Liverpool and her unfinished consort United States being sold and 
the Company disbanded. 

The Liverpool was the first North Atlantic steamer to have two 
funnels, another interesting feature being the provision of “warm 


and cold baths”. 


1. 1838 Liverpool 
1,150. 223 x31. C-2-3. W-P-SL2-7 (H. & M.). (I-98). 1838 (20/10) M/V 
Liverpool—New York (arrd. 23/11). 1839 (16/12) L/V New York-Liverpool. 
1840 became Great Liverpool (P. & O.). 1846 wrecked off Cape Finisterre. 


- —— Uphnited States 
(Never commissioned by Company. Became Oriental (P. & O.).) 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 9 
1838 


s.s. COLUMBUS 
(BRITISH) 


NHE 330 ton wooden paddle steamer Columbus was completed in 
1838 and, although the intention to run her on the North Atlantic 
never materialised, is worthy of a short description on account 

of her novel quicksilver boiler. 

In non-technical language, the method adopted was for a “pan” 
of quicksilver to be heated to a high temperature by a mixture of 
coke and anthracite. Water was injected.on the quicksilver and was 
instantly converted into high pressure steam, which was used to 
drive an engine having two cylinders 40 inches in diameter by 42 
inches stroke. The exhaust steam was condensed and the process 
repeated. It is important to bear in mind that quicksilver has the 
high boiling point of over 350 degrees centigrade—that is to say a 
boiling point greatly in excess of that of water. 

The Columbus made a trial trip from Liverpool to London and 
back in the spring of 1838 and attracted much favourable comment by 
her ability to steam at 8} knots on a fuel consumption of only three 
tons a day. Unfortunately her success was short-lived as a serious 
explosion caused the abandonment of the scheme. 


1. (1838) Columbus 
330. 145 X21. C-2-3. W—P-I(2)-8. 
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Chapter 10 
1840 


CUNARD LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1840. British & North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
1878. Cunard Steam Ship Company Limited 
1934. Cunard-White Star Limited 


N November 1838 the Admiralty invited tenders for the con- 

veyance of the mails by steamship between England and North 

America. A copy of the advertisement reached a prosperous Nova 
Scotian merchant, Samuel Cunard, who studied its contents with 
great interest and decided to proceed to London, where, on May 4th 
1839, he was awarded a contract valued at £50,000 per annum to run 
a fortnightly service of steamers between Liverpool, Halifax and 
Boston during eight months of the year and monthly during the 
remainder. 

Cunard had already had discussions with a well-known Glasgow 
engineer, Robert Napier, who, when the talks were resumed, recom- 
mended the building of four instead of three steamers, all appreciably 
larger than those originally contemplated. Renewed negotiations 
with the Admiralty took place and the subsidy was increased to 
£60,000. 

The problem of finding the necessary capital had already been 
solved. Robert Napier had introduced Cunard to George Burns of 
Glasgow and the brothers David and Charles Maclver of Liverpool. 
They in turn introduced various friends and a total of £270,000 was 
soon bespoken, a company with the imposing title of BritisH « 
NortH American Royat Mari Steam Packer Company being 
formed. Cunard himself was the principal subscriber with £55,000, 
and from early days the Company was popularly known as the 
CuNARD LINE. 

Napier had undertaken to build the engines for the four steamers 
but sub-contracted for the hulls, the first of which was launched on 
February 4th 1840. Three months later the 400 ton steamer Unicorn 
sailed from Liverpool to Halifax and Boston in preparation for the 
establishment of a feeder service between Pictou (near Halifax) and 
Quebec. The voyage bore no other significance. 

The first mail sailing was taken by the 1,100 ton wooden paddle 
steamer Britannia, which left Liverpool on July 4th 1840 for Halifax 
and Boston. The Acadia followed on August 4th, and one of the 
quartette took subsequent sailings on the 4th and 19th of each month 
except during four winter months (4th only). Sunday departures 
were postponed to the Monday. On her maiden voyage the Britannia 
reached Halifax in 12 days 10 hours. 
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The service was maintained with great regularity, but an 
erroneous belief still exists that the financial results were equally 
good. Samuel Cunard had but meagre data on which to estimate 
operating costs and soon found that his figures were over optimistic. 
He accordingly placed the facts before the Admiralty who, in Sep- 
tember 1841, agreed to substitute a new contract valued at £81,000 
a year on condition that a fifth steamer be built.? 

The value of this move became apparent in July 1843 when, a 
few weeks after the Hibernia had been placed in commission, the 
Columbia was wrecked on Cape Sable—fortunately without loss of 
life. A new keel was laid down forthwith. 

By 1847 all the rival British North Atlantic steamship lines, 
none of which were subsidised, had faded out. Instead, the American- 
owned Ocean Line started operations between New York, Southamp- 
ton and Bremen, but made no pretence of competing with the 
Cunard ships in the matter of speed. The inauguration of the new 
service coincided with the expiration of the Cunard mail contract. 
The new one was valued at £156,000 per annum and called for a 
weekly service during eight months of the year and fortnightly 
during the remainder. Sailings were to be via Halifax to Boston and 
New York alternately, the first New York sailing being taken by the 
Hibernia, which docked there in December 1847. The feeder service 
(summer only) between Pictou and Quebec was withdrawn. 

This increase in service resulted in four new steamers being 
ordered from Robert Napier, who again sub-contracted for the 
hulls. The 1,800 ton America was the first to be completed and 
inaugurated the weekly sailings in April 1848. The ships cost over 
£80,000 each and were in effect improved versions of the first quar- 
tette, of which the Britannia and Acadia were sold in the following 
year. Six ships with another in reserve were sufficient to maintain 
the service. 

When the American-owned Collins Line started operations in 
1850 it was abundantly clear that they would become formidable 
competitors of the Cunard Line as their steamers were much larger 
and more luxurious than any hitherto built and operated exclusively 
between New York and Liverpool. Steps had already been taken 
to improve the Cunard fleet. The 2,200 ton Asia and Africa were 
nearing completion, and two further ships were laid down. In return 
a twelve year contract was signed, the subsidy being reduced to 
£145,000 per annum, but to compensate for this the Company was 
awarded a subsidiary contract between New York and the British 
West Indies. 

Three innovations were made in order to meet the Collins 
competition—the Liverpool-New York steamers omitted the Halifax 
call both outwards and homewards; the weekly sailings took place 
all the year round; and “second cabin” as well as “cabin” (or “chief 
cabin”) passengers were carried. 

(1) The Times, 28/9/41, 
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The Collins steamers took a little time to settle down into 
record-breakers, but in 1851 their passages averaged about half 
a day less than those of their British rivals. Their accommodation, 
although over-ornate according to present-day standards, included 
such refinements as steam heating, bathrooms and a barber’s shop. 
During the first eleven months of 1852 they carried 4,300 passengers 
between New York and Liverpool in comparison with the Cunard 
total of under 3,000. 

The advent of the Collins Line attracted so much attention that 
a far-reaching and much more lasting development was to some 
extent overlooked, namely, the establishment of a service between 
Glasgow and New York by the screw steamer City of Glasgow under 
the management of her builders. This was not the first attempt to 
introduce screw propulsion on the North Atlantic, but was the 
first really successful one. The belief still exists that the Cunard 
Line was unduly hesitant in building screw steamers. This was far 
from being the case, and only three months: after the City of 
Glasgow’s pioneer voyage it was announced that “It is the intention 
of the owners of the British and North American Royal Mail steam 
ships to commence a line of screw steam ships of great size and power 
LEO: independently of the splendid ships now employed under 
contract with Her Majesty’s Government” .t 

Rather more than two years elapsed before the 1,400 ton iron 
screw Andes and Alps inaugurated the new service between Liverpool 
and New York. They carried 1,000 tons of cargo in addition to cabin 
and second cabin passengers, their low running costs combined 
with moderate speed enabling them to compete effectively with the 
sailing packets, which were still a power to be reckoned with. It has 
been said that the screw steamers Australian and Sydney joined 
the Cunard North Atlantic service at this time. In fact, they were 
engaged in the Australian trade. 

In accordance with the conditions of the new mail contract, 
the 2,400 ton wooden paddle steamer Arabia was launched in 
December 1851 and was closely followed by the Persia. The former 
was, however, sold to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company before 
completion and the name Arabia given to her sister ship, which had 
a number of new features including steam heating, a cupola over the 
saloon to give increased height, two libraries andacomfortable smoking 
room. She was the last wooden Cunarder and the least successful, but 
her accommodation compared with that of the Collins ships. 

Five new screw steamers were completed in 1853 but, instead of 
being detailed to the North Atlantic, inaugurated a new service from 
Liverpool to Gibraltar, Malta and other Mediterranean ports, although 
one of them (the Taurus) made one or two voyages to New York 
later in the year. ) . 

Great Britain and France declared war on Russia in March 
1854. A month previously three Cunard ships had been chartered 

(1) The Times, 24/7/50, 
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to carry men and supplies to strengthen the garrison in Malta, and 
several more were taken up in preparation for the landing of the 
allied armies in the Crimea in the following September. As a result 
the New York service was withdrawn for more than a year. In addition 
the 2,200 ton iron screw Jura and Etna were pressed into the transport 
service as soon as completed. The former was the longest steamer in 
the world, although the Great Britain and the P. & O. Himalaya 
exceeded her in tonnage on account of their greater beam. 

The New York service was resumed in January 1856, the second 
sailing being taken by the new 3,300 ton iron paddle steamer Persia, 
which had been built expressly to regain the speed record. Although 
she made a slow trip as the result of a minor collision with an iceberg, 
she arrived safely, but the Collins Pacific, which had sailed three 
days earlier, was never heard of again. Her loss sounded the death- 
knell of the Collins Line and, thanks to a succession of record voyages 
by the Persia, the Cunard Line regained supremacy. 

Early in 1856 the Etna inaugurated a new service from Havre 
to New York. According to a contemporary report it was intended 
to become a regular feature! but was abandoned after a handful of 
voyages. Instead, a feeder service between Liverpool and Havre 
was provided by the screw steamer British Queen, which was retained 
by the Company until the closing years of the century. 

The Etna opened a new service from Liverpool and Southampton 
to Malta and Alexandria in 1857, thereby providing an overland 
connection with the newly-founded European & Australian Company’s 
service from Suez to Colombo and Australia. The paddle steamer 
Cambria provided a connecting link between Marseilles and Malta. 
The Jura and Etna made several further voyages to Alexandria, but 
the European & Australian Line soon went into liquidation. 

Most of the Cunard screw steamers were employed in the 
Mediterranean trade during 1857, but they made a few North Atlantic 
voyages, and on one occasion the Alps carried the mails of the 
Collins Baltic, then undergoing refit. A regular “extra” service to 
New York came into operation in 1859. In the previous December 
the subsidiary mail service between Néw York and the West Indies, 
provided for under the 1850 mail contract, had at last got started 
and was undertaken by the screw steamer Karnak. Instead of being 
a through service between Liverpool, New York, Jamaica and Panama 
as originally intended, the itinerary was New York—Nassau—Havana 
and vice versa. 

On November 6th 1859, the Cunarder Canada, which had 
sailed from Liverpool for Boston on the previous day, inaugurated a 
fortnightly call at Queenstown (Cobh) outwards and homewards, and 
from March 1860 the New York mail steamers also called there. An 
important advantage was that by proceeding from London to Queens- 
town via Holyhead and Dublin, passengers and mails for Canada or 
the United States saved about twelve hours in journey time. 

(1) The Times, 26/3/56, 
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After the disbanding of the European & Australian Line their 
2,900 ton screw steamer Australasian was purchased by the Cunard 
Line. She was a disappointing ship and seldom averaged more than 
four or five round voyages a year, but for a time was the largest screw 
steamer in service on the North Atlantic, and in December 1860 
made Cunard history by leaving Liverpool for New York with the 
mails, this being the first time that the duty had been entrusted to 
a screw steamer. 

It is not generally known that the Hina and Jura were the first 
Cunard steamers with steerage accommodation, which was fitted in 
1860—a few months before both ships were sold. James Baines & Co., 
the sailing packet owners, were at that time the steerage brokers 
for the Company. 

The Hecla, Marathon and five other 1,800 ton screw steamers 
were completed from 1860 onwards and were followed by five larger 
ships of similar type, all having accommodation for about 50 cabin 
and 500 steerage passengers. Some were detailed at once to the 
North Atlantic; others started their careers on the Mediterranean 
service, but with one exception (the Morocco) all were employed on the 
North Atlantic for an appreciable part of their lifetimes. The last 
regular transatlantic voyages took place in 1884, but the Marathon 
made a special voyage as late as 1892. Most of the ships were scrapped 
before the turn of the century although the Hecla survived until 
1954, having passed out of Cunard ownership many years previously. 

Two famous ships were placed in commission in 1862, namely, 
the 2,500 ton iron screw China, which was the first screw steamer 
to be built for the Company’s mail service, and the 3,900 ton iron 
paddle Scotia, which was the last paddle steamer to be built for the 
Company. It will be interesting to make a few comparisons. The 
China had a length of 326 feet as against the 379 feet of the Scotia, 
and geared oscillating engines, her speed being about 12 knots on a 
coal consumption of 80 tons a day. The Scotia was fitted with side 
lever engines and had a speed of about 14 knots on a coal consumption 
of 160 tons a day. The China carried 150 cabin passengers, 770 
steerage and 1,400 tons of cargo, whereas the Scotia carried 275 
cabin and 1,050 tons of cargo. They had approximately the same 
earning power, but in capital cost and running expenses there was a 
big advantage in favour of the screw steamer. Why then was the 
Scotia built? First and foremost because the paddle steamer was still 
the fastest means of marine propulsion, and the Cunard Line was 
determined to have the fastest ships. The Scotia was extremely 
popular. 

The China was followed by the 2,700 ton screw Cuba and Java 
and in 1867 by the 3,000 ton Russia, which was a particularly graceful 
ship and the first screw steamer on the North Atlantic to equal the 
speed of the fastest paddle steamers. The Russia, Scotia and Persia 
took charge of the New York mail service, while the Java, Cuba and 

(1) The Times, July 1860 (advt.). 
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China sailed to Halifax and Boston, but the Persia was withdrawn 
at the end of 1867, as was the last surviving wooden paddle steamer, 
the Africa. 

The Company’s mail contract with the Admiralty expired at 
the end of 1867 and a new contract with the Postmaster-General, 
who had taken over responsibility for the ocean mails, came into 
operation for one year. The subsidy was £80,000 for a weekly service 
from Liverpool to New York via Queenstown. The last Cunard mail 
sailing to Halifax and Boston was taken by the Cuba on December 
21st 1867, the contract for carrying the mails to Halifax having been 
transferred to the Inman Line. 

The weekly New York service was subsequently undertaken by 
the Scotia, Russia, Java, Cuba and China, the Australasian acting 
as a reserve steamer. Thus, five steamers instead of six were required. 

In partial compensation to the Bostonians for the loss of their 
terminal service, the extra steamers of the Hecla class called at Boston 
every fortnight en route to New York, and from November 1868 the 
service was increased to weekly. 

A new mail subsidy came into operation in 1869, the amount 
payable being £70,000 a year for weekly services from Liverpool to 
New York via Queenstown and Liverpool to Boston via Queenstown 
although the latter did not fully materialise for some time. In April 
1871 the brisk state of business enabled a third service to be intro- 
duced—an extra service to New York. 

Early in 1870 the Australasian reappeared as the Calabria, 
having received new single expansion engines and improved pas- 
senger accommodation. In addition, the 2,550 ton Batavia had been 
purchased on the stocks and was notable only because (apart from the 
Brandon (chapter 39)) she was the first newly-built steamer on the 
North Atlantic to be fitted with compound engines. Further new 
ships were the 3,000 ton Abyssinia, Algeria and Parthia. The two 
first-named had single expansion engines, the only innovation being 
their straight stems, but the Parthia had compound engines. The 
introduction of this new system of propulsion was one of the major 
turning points in the development of thediner, and led at once to the 
building of much larger ships. Fuel costs were reduced by about a 
half, with a corresponding reduction in bunker requirements and 
increase in earning power. 

The Company had lost the “Blue Riband” to the Inman Line 
in 1869 after having held it for 13 years. The White Star Line dealt 
them a much heavier blow in 1871 by inaugurating a service between 
Liverpool and New York with a fleet of ships having compound 
engines and passenger accommodation so far ahead of existing 
standards that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the entire 
Cunard fleet became out-of-date overnight. The Company did all 
they reasonably could to put their fleet in order. The China and six 
of the Hecla’s were compounded, four of them being lengthened in 
addition, and the 4,550 ton Bothnia and Scythia were placed in 
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commission. They were larger but slower than the White Star 
Oceanic. 

A service from Glasgow to the West Indies was started by the 
Company in 1872 with the iron screw steamers Trinidad and 
Demerara of 2,000 tons, but it was not a success and was withdrawn 
rather more than a year later, the ships being transferred to the 
Mediterranean trade. Apart from the loss of the pioneer Columbia 
the Company had hitherto had an almost unblemished record. In 
May 1872 the extra steamer Tripoli was wrecked, but again there 
was no loss of life. 

The boom which resulted from the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 
was of short duration, and owing to the ensuing slump the Tuesday 
extra service to New York was withdrawn at the end of the 1873 season. 

The Company’s mail contract expired on December 3lst 1876 
and was replaced by a new agreement whereby the Company received 
4s. a lb. for letters and 4d. a lb. for newspapers. The subsidy was 
withdrawn and never reinstated. 

By 1878 the North Atlantic fleet was but a shadow of its former 
self. Many famous ships had been sold, the principal survivors being 
the Scythia, Bothnia, Parthia, Algeria and Abyssinia, none of 
which was up to the standard of the White Star fleet. The subsidiary 
Boston steamers were completely outclassed. It was imperative for 
the Company to undertake a heavy programme of improvements, 
the cost of which was far beyond its resources. The only solution was 
to raise additional capital, and in 1878, therefore, the CuNARD STEAM 
Suip Company Limirep was founded with a nominal capital of 
£2,000,000, of which £1,200,000 was issued to the descendants of 
the three founders, Cunard, Burns and Maclver. Two years later the 
public were invited to subscribe the balance of £800,000, and this 
they were eager to do. 

A few historical details are long overdue. David Maclver died 
in 1845, and his brother Charles subsequently directed the Company’s 
affairs in Liverpool. Samuel Cunard received a baronetcy in 1859 
and died on April 28th 1865 at the age of 78. George Burns retired 
in 1860. He was succeeded by his son John, who afterwards became 
the first Lord Inverclyde. 

The 4,800 ton Gallia had been laid down before the 1878 
financial reorganisation took place and joined the fleet in the following 
year. Although successful she was in no way outstanding, her principal 
new feature being steam steering gear operated from a forward bridge, 
whereas the Bothnia’s had only emergency steam gear. 

Owing to its mail commitments, the Company did not have much 
opportunity to experiment with new routes. One of the few exceptions 
was a special voyage made by the Batavia in February 1880 from 
Liverpool to Bombay via Suez. It is clear from contemporary 
advertisements that this was a Cunard-sponsored sailing, but the 
experiment was not repeated. 

(1) Glasgow Herald, 23/1/80 (advt.), 
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The first ship to be built under the new régime was the 4,850 
ton Catalonia, which was a slower and less luxurious version of the 
Gallia. Although intended for the Boston service, she spent the 
first two years of her life in the New York trade, but the 5,500 ton 
Cephalonia and Pavonia which followed were directed to the Boston 
route from the first. 

The enterprise of the newly-organised Company began to bear 
fruit from the despatch of the 7,400 ton Servia from Liverpool to 
New York in November 1881. Nevertheless, although she was an 
outstanding Cunarder she was not unique. For instance, the Inman 
City of Rome was larger; the Allan Buenos Ayrean and Parisian 
had anticipated her steel construction; the Guion Arizona was faster. 
Nor was she the first North Atlantic liner to be fitted with electric 
light, although this feature attracted a lot of attention. . 

The 7,300 ton Aurania appeared in 1883, her major difference 
compared with the Servia being in dimensions. The latter had a 
ratio of length to beam of almost 10 to 1, whereas the Aurania’s ratio 
was 8°2 to 1. In effect, this was merely a reversion to the standards 
in use until the late 1860’s. It may be noted that the Servia’s dining 
saloon was situated well aft of amidships, whilst the Aurania’s 
saloon was slightly forward of amidships. 

During the summer of 1884 the Guion Line was unable to pay 
the outstanding instalments to the builders of their record-breaker 
Oregon with the result that she was taken over by the Cunard Line. 
In the same year she made two record voyages for her new owners. 
Thus, after an interval of about 15 years, and thanks to the enterprise 
of a rival concern, the Cunard Line was once again in possession of 
the “Blue Riband”. After a few more voyages the Oregon was tem- 
porarily converted into an auxiliary cruiser. When she re-entered 
commercial service it was decided that she should inaugurate a new 
express service between Liverpool and Boston, but this never eventu- 
ated, however, as on her last scheduled voyage to New York she 
collided with an unknown schooner and sank almost immediately. 
Her entire complement of nearly 900 passengers and crew were saved 
by the N.D.L. Fulda. ; 

The 7,700 ton Umbria and Etruria were already under construc- 
tion for the Company at the time of the Oregon’s purchase. They 
slightly exceeded her in size, and were the last North Atlantic express 
steamers to be fitted with compound engines and almost the last with 
single screws. The Etruria quickly developed into a record-breaker 
but the Umbria took a year or more to settle down into her stride. 
A feature of both ships was that their speed improved appreciably 
with age. They and the Aurania and Servia were able to maintain a 
weekly service between Liverpool and New York. 

The Gallia, Bothnia and Scythia were transferred to the Boston 
service, from which, apart from a few special voyages, the last of the 
“Hecla” class ships were withdrawn. In 1888, however, the Gallia 
and Bothnia started a fortnightly extra service from Liverpool to 
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New York. The Parthia and Batavia had been handed over to John 
Elder & Co., the builders, in part-payment for the “Umbrias”. 

A contract was signed in August 1891 for two new express 
steamers, the 12,950 ton twin-screw Campania and Lucania, to 
compete against the 10,000 tonners already in commission for the 
Inman & International and White Star Lines. The Cunard newcomers 
were propelled by 5 cylinder triple expansion engines, and were 
the first of the Line to abandon sail power. Apparently they were also 
the first Cunard ships on which the premier class was officially 
referred to as first class. In addition they were the first North 
Atlantic liners to be built with single berth cabins and with suites— 
that is to say, single or double cabins with a communicating sitting 
room. It should be added that the Aurania already had one or two 
pairs of rooms sometimes referred to as suites or “bridal chambers’, 
but they were not comparable with those of the Campania. 

In April 1893 the Campania made the fastest maiden voyage 
to date, and homeward bound regained the “Blue Riband” for the 
Company after a lapse of four years. She and the Lucania were such 
consistent performers that during the second half of 1894 their 
average speed was over 21 knots in each direction. 

A great sensation was caused in 1897 when the N.D.L. placed in 
commission the 14,000 ton Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, which was 
then the largest steamer in the world and quickly captured the speed 
record for Germany. 

Apart from the introduction in 1895 of the two 5,600 ton cargo 
and cattle steamers Carinthia and Sylvania, little had been done 
since the early 1880’s to improve the Liverpool—Boston service. In 
1899, however, the 10,400 ton Ultonia was commissioned, to be 
followed by the 14,000 ton Ivernia and Saxonia, which were not only 
the largest steamers in the Company’s fleet but vied with the much 
larger White Star Celtic in being the steadiest ships on the North 
Atlantic. On one of her voyages in 1901 the Saxonia left Liverpool 
with 2,260 passengers—at that time the largest number of fare- 
paying passengers to travel from Britain to North America in one ship. 

The Servia, Aurania and Umbria carried troops to the Boer 
War, the first-mentioned being sold in 1901 after returning for a 
short spell of commercial service on the North Atlantic. One of the 
Boston cattle ships was wrecked whilst carrying mules from New 
Orleans to South Africa. 

At the turn of the century the Company had only eight ships 
engaged on the North Atlantic—less than at any time since the early 
1850’s. The Campania, Lucania, Etruria and Umbria looked after 
the New York service; the Ivernia, Saxonia and Ultonia carried 
passengers and freight and the Sylvania freight and cattle to Boston. 
The Aurania was still engaged in trooping. Energetic steps were soon 
taken to enlarge the fleet. 

The International Mercantile Marine Company was formed in 
the U.S.A. in 1902 and acquired the White Star and several other 
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important North Atlantic lines. For a time it seemed likely that the 
Cunard Line would itself be absorbed into the combine, but instead 
the British Government came to a 20 years’ agreement to advance 
the cost of building two large and fast steamers by a loan bearing 
interest at 24 per cent per annum on condition that the Company 
remained a purely British concern. 

While these plans were maturing, the Company built the 13,550 
ton Carpathia, which, like the “Ivernias”, was fitted with quadruple 
expansion engines and detailed to the Boston route. 

In 1903 the Cunard Line were appointed the official agents for 
Hungarian emigration. As a result, the Aurania was despatched 
from Fiume, Trieste, Venice and Palermo to New York in November 
1903 and was followed by the Carpathia. Subsequent sailings were 
taken by the 10,000 ton Pannonia and Slavonia, both of which were 
purchased from other owners. 

The Company had appointed a committee to consider the 
advisability of fitting the new express liners with turbine propulsion. 
A series of tests was carried out at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and with 
the cross-channel steamers Brighton and Arundel, which were 
identical except that the former had turbine and the latter recipro- 
cating engines. A report in favour of turbines having been received, 
it was decided to instal machinery of this type in the second of two 
20,000 ton intermediate type liners already under construction. 
The first of these ships, the twin-screw Caronia, had quadruple 
expansion machinery, but her sister ship, the Carmania, was given 
triple screws, the centre shaft being driven by a high pressure turbine 
and the outer shafts by low pressure turbines. On trials she attained 
a mean speed of over 20 knots—over ? knot more than the Caronia— 
and was the third steamer on the North Atlantic to have turbine 
propulsion. The Caronia and Carmania were the first British liners 
in the trade to be fitted with Stone-Lloyd apparatus for hydraulically 
closing the doors of the watertight compartments by a lever placed 
on the bridge. 

The contracts for the two express steamers were signed in May 
1905, the Lusitania being launched by John Brown of Clydebank 
in June 1906, and the Mauretania by Swan Hunter on the Tyne in 
the following September. Both exceeded 30,000 tons and had quad- 
ruple screws instead of the triple screws originally contemplated. 
Their accommodation was on a scale hitherto unapproached. 

The London & North Western Railway built a special “train de 
luxe” to convey passengers from London to Liverpool in connection 
with the maiden voyage of the Lusitania on September 7th 1907 to 
New York via Queenstown. Everything went according to plan, and 
on her second voyage she regained the “Blue Riband” with an 
average speed of 23-99 knots. For more than a year the Lusitania 
and Mauretania took turns to beat each other’s records. Both ships 
were then fitted with propellers of improved design, and the 
Mauretania subsequently proved herself to be slightly the faster. 
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During the years 1909-11 inclusive she averaged well over 25 knots 
in each direction during the course of 44 round voyages. 

The Umbria and Etruria were scrapped in 1909-10, as was the 
Lucania after being burnt at her berth in Liverpool. There was 
fortunately no loss of life when the Slavonia of the Fiume—New York 
service was wrecked in the Azores. 

In August 1909 the Company tried the experiment of including 
Fishguard as a port of call for some of their steamers, and in the 
following year 14,000 passengers and 55,000 bags of mail were landed 
there. However, few practical advantages were gained and the call was 
abandoned, although it was reintroduced to a limited extent in 1914. 

It was announced in March 1911 that the Company had pur- 
chased the three passenger steamers engaged in or under construction 
for the Thomson Line service between London and Canada, which 
had recently come under the control of the Cairn Line. The new 
service was opened by the Albania (ex-Cairnrona), which sailed 
from Southampton for Quebec and Montreal on May 2nd 191], 
having previously loaded in London. This was the first Cunard 
commercial sailing direct to the St. Lawrence and the first to any 
Canadian port since December 1867. The’ Ausonia and Ascania 
followed. With the closing of the St. Lawrence River to navigation 
the steamers proceeded direct to Portland (Maine), and in subsequent 
winters made an intermediate call at Halifax. 

The 18,100 ton Franconia and Laconia were completed for the 
Liverpool—Boston service. They were built with an eye to winter 
cruising in the Mediterranean and were the first Cunard steamers 
to have a gymnasium. Other improvements included moveable 
chairs instead of revolving seats in the first class dining saloon, and 
fixed washbasins with running water instead of “folding lavatories” 
in the first class cabins. 

The Company had made remarkable progress during the previous 
ten years. It had purchased or built eleven new steamers, three more 
were under construction, and four distinct North Atlantic services 
were maintained. Evidence of the Company’s sound financial position 
was forthcoming in 1912, when the entire ordinary share capital of 
the Anchor Line was bought up. 

The 13,400 ton Andania and Alaunia were completed in 1915 
for the Canadian service, but a third ship, the Aurania (I), was not 
commissioned until 1916. She was propelled by geared turbines, 
whereas the first two had quadruple expansion engines. 

For some years there had been a growing tendency to abolish 
first class on the older North Atlantic steamers, and to combine first 
and second class under the description “second class”. When the 
Andania and Alaunia appeared it was announced that “Cabin (I) 
fares” would be charged for their best accommodation, but within a 
few weeks the advertisement was amended to read “One class cabin 
(second cabin)”—a change that was probably made at the instiga- 
tion of the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. 
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The 46,000 ton White Star Olympic was commissioned in June 
1911. During the same month the keel of a ship of similar size was 
laid at Clydebank for the Cunard Line. She was launched in April 
1913 as the Aquitania, and sailed on her maiden voyage from 
Liverpool to New York in May 1914. 

For the next few months the Aquitania, Lusitania and 
Mauretania maintained a weekly sailing between Liverpool and New 
York, the Queenstown call being omitted, and a weekly service was 
thus possible with only three steamers. The Caronia, Carmania, 
Franconia and Laconia provided a weekly service between Liverpool, 
Queenstown and Boston. The Mediterranean—New York service was 
undertaken by the [vernia, Saxonia, Carpathia, Ultoniaand Pannonia. 

Soon after the outbreak of World War I in August 1914 the 
Aquitania, Caronia and Carmania were taken up as armed cruisers, 
but the Aquitania was involved in a collision and had to return to 
port. For a time regular services were maintained on the Company’s 
normal routes from Britain, but when other ships were taken up for 
special duties the Boston service was withdrawn. The 14,300 ton 
Transylvania left Liverpool on her maiden voyage to New York in 
November 1914 and was notable as the first North Atlantic liner 
to be fitted with geared turbines. In addition the Company chartered 
the 15,500 ton Ordufia from the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
to whom she was not returned until well after the armistice. 

The Lusitania left New York for Liverpool on the day that 
hostilities started. She sailed once a month until May 1915, when, 
on the 7th, she was torpedoed by the German submarine U—20 near 
Queenstown. She sank in less than twenty minutes with a loss of 1,198 
men, women and children. The Mauretania was scheduled to leave 
for New York a few days later, but her voyage was wisely cancelled. 

Instead, the Anchor Cameronia called at Liverpool en route 
from Glasgow to New York. Subsequently a joint Cunard-Anchor 
service was maintained by the Anchor Cameronia, Tuscania and 
California and the chartered Ordufia. Both the Tuscania and the 
Transylvania, which had been transferred to the Anchor Line flag, 
had been built for a joint Cunard-Anchor service between the 
Mediterranean and New York. 

The war did not stop the expansion of the Cunard Line’s activities 
and in 1916 the fleet and goodwill of the Canadian Northern Steam- 
ship Company and its subsidiary, the Uranium Steamship Company, 
were acquired. The Canadian Northern had been running a fort- 
nightly service between Bristol and Canada with the Royal George 
and Royal Edward, both of which became transports and the latter 
had already been sunk. Later in the same year the Anchor Line 
acquired the four passenger steamers belonging to the Donaldson 
Line, thereby, in effect, giving the Cunard Line an entry into the 
Glasgow—Canada trade. A third acquisition—that of the Common- 
wealth & Dominion Line—was related to the Australasian and not 
the North Atlantic trade. | 
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Four small captured German cargo steamers had been purchased 
by the Company in 1915, but the remainder were sold after one of 
them had foundered at sea. Instead five 6,000 tonners were acquired 
and given names beginning with “V”. Only two survived the war. 

When the Liner Requisition Scheme came into operation in 1917 
the Shipping Controller placed a vast number of ships under Cunard 
management, three of the most interesting being the Czar, Czaritza 
and Dwinsk, formerly of the Russian American Line. 

Some idea of the immense contribution made by the Cunard 
Line to the national war effort will be apparent if it is mentioned that 
over 900,000 troops and many million tons of cargo were carried 
during the period of hostilities, after which large numbers of troops 
were repatriated to Canada and the U.S.A. The outstanding feat by a 
Cunard ship took place in September 1914, when the Carmania 
sank the German armed cruiser Cap Trafalgar off the South American 
coast. The Aquitania had a varied range of duties. After her collision 
she was laid up until May 1915. For six months she became a troop- 
ship and then for a year a hospital ship. She was again laid up during 
1917, and finally carried American troops to Europe. It was originally 
intended that the Mauretania should become an armed cruiser. 
Instead, she became a troopship in 1915, a hospital ship in 1916, and 
a troopship again from 1917 onwards. 

In addition to the Lusitania no fewer than nine units of the 
Company’s pre-war fleet were lost by enemy action and another was 
wrecked. This left only six survivors, namely, the Aquitania, 
Mauretania, Carmania, Caronia, Saxonia and Pannonia. In addition 
there was the Royal George, which, like the Pannonia, was of 
doubtful value. 

A skeleton service between Liverpool and New York was resumed 
soon after the Armistice. Early sailings were taken by the Carmania, 
Ordufia, Caronia, Royal George and Saxonia, assisted by some 
chartered ships, including several passenger liners well-known in 
other trades. The Saxonia was soon transferred to a new service from 
London to New York, while the Pannonia restarted the Company’s 
New York—Adriatic service in partnership with two small Anchor 
Line ships. She was withdrawn at the end of 1921 owing to Italian 
competition and the restrictions imposed by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

By the early spring of 1919 the Company was advertising 
services from Liverpool, Bristol, Rotterdam and Antwerp to New 
York, London and Liverpool to Boston, London and Bristol to 
Philadelphia, and London and Bristol to Portland (to Montreal in 
summer). With the exception of the two services from Liverpool, 
these were all new ventures and for the most part were carried out 
by a series of wartime “standard” cargo steamers, of which ten were 
purchased and three more chartered. All were given “V” names. 

It had been announced in February 1919 that the Company 
would replace the German lines in the Southampton—Cherbourg— 
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New York trade, and the first advertised sailing was taken by the 
Aquitania in June 1919. The Mauretania and Royal George followed, 
and in the autumn the Caronia replaced the Aquitania, which under- 
went conversion to oil-burning, thereby reducing her stokehold 
hands from 350 to 50. 

The 52,000 ton ex-German /mperator had been handed over to 
the Shipping Controller, who placed her under the Company’s 
management in 1920. She was detailed to the Southampton express 
service, but a second ex-German ship, the 24,600 ton Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, replaced the Ordufia on the Liverpool-New York 
service. She was sold to the Canadian Pacific a year later. 

An intensive rebuilding programme had been in progress for 
some time, and the first of the new ships, the 12,800 ton Albania (I), 
sailed from Liverpool for New York in January 1921. She was similar 
in dimensions to the “A” steamers built for the Company before the 
war, but differed considerably in appearance and her accommodation 
was for cabin passengers only. The next newcomer was the 16,350 ton 
Cameronia and the first of the new Anchor Line fleet. She was 
extensively employed by the Cunard Line for more than a year. 

In order to avoid outbidding each other, the Cunard and White 
Star Lines jointly purchased the Imperator and Bismarck (later the 
Majestic) from the Shipping Controller early in 1921. The partnership 
remained in force for about ten years, although each Line took full 
control of its respective ship. The Imperator was renamed Berengaria, 
and started her first sailing as such on the Southampton—New York 
route in April 1921. Later in the year both she and the Mauretania 
were taken out of service to be converted to oil-burning. 

The second of the new Cunarders was the 19,700 ton Scythia (II), 
which was an enlarged but slower version of the pre-war Franconia. 
The Samaria (II) and Laconia (Il) were similar, but the final pair, 
the Franconia (Il) and Carinthia (1), had improved accommodation 
and were designed to take part in long-distance winter cruises. They 
had exceptional facilities for exercise and sport, including a swimming 
pool, flanked on one side by a gymnasium and on the other by a squash 
rackets court. The Samaria restarted the Liverpool—-Cobh—Boston 
service when commissioned in 1922, and in the following year was 
joined by the Scythia. 

The year 1922 was notable because, after three years of make- 
shift working, the Company was able to offer the public a passenger 
service of high standard on at least five different routes. Equally 
important, the Mauretania and Berengaria returned to service, 
and the former began to record average speeds well in excess of 
25 knots, which was a vast improvement on her earlier post-war 
performances. The Berengaria, Aquitania and Mauretania provided 
“the fastest ocean service in the world”. 

In April 1922 the Caronia and Saxonia inaugurated a new 
service from Hamburg, Southampton and Cherbourg to New York. 
The German lines were already making a praiseworthy recovery, 
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and the service was finally abandoned at the end of 1926, having 
latterly been in sole charge of one of the “A” steamers. 

It was decided not to reinstate the Bristol-Canada passenger ser- 
vice, the rights to which had been acquired by the Canadian Northern 
purchase. Instead, a new service from Liverpool to Quebec and 
Montreal was started in April 1922. As the ships on order for the 
service were not ready, the first sailings were taken by the Albania, 
the Anchor-Donaldson Saturnia and Cassandra and the newly- 
commissioned T'yrrhenia, which was a replica of the Anchor 
Cameronia and had been laid down for the Mediterranean trade. 
One of the new “A” steamers, the 14,000 ton Ausonia (II), joined 
the service in June 1922. She was similar in most respects to the 
last of the pre-war “A” steamers except that she had one funnel 
instead of two. 

It had been intended to start Canadian passenger services 
simultaneously from Liverpool and from London via Southampton, 
but the reopening of the “Channel” route had to be postponed 
until June 1922. The ships employed were the new Andania (II) 
and Antonia, which were joined by the Ausonia of the Liverpool 
service in 1923. 

The Liverpool—Canadian service was in sole charge of the new 
Anchor-Donaldson Athenia in 1923, a call being made at Liverpool 
once a month en route from Glasgow to Quebec and Montreal, but 
a greatly improved service came into operation in 1924 by the addition 
of the Carmania and Caronia, which, on account of their size, did 
not proceed beyond Quebec. Both ships reverted to the Liverpool— 
New York run in 1925, when the new Anchor-Donaldson Letitia 
joined the Athenia. Three more “A” steamers—the Aurania (If), 
Ascania (II) and Alaunia (II) were completed in 1924-25. From 
1927 onwards they and the Ausonia maintained a weekly service 
from London via Southampton and Cherbourg to Quebec and 
Montreal, while the Andania and Antonia sailed from Liverpool via 
Glasgow and Belfast. In conjunction with the Anchor-Donaldson 
ships they provided a weekly service. 

United States restrictions on immigration during the early 
1920’s reacted adversely on all the North Atlantic lines, and in 
particular on their third class trade. A highly successful innovation 
was the introduction of Tourist Third Cabin, which attracted a new 
type of passenger. As a rule the accommodation consisted of the less 
comfortable second class and the best of the third class cabins, but 
before long the entire second class of some ships was given over to 
Tourist Third Cabin and by 1931 (when the official description 
became “Tourist Class”) second class had virtually disappeared from 
the North Atlantic. 

Another change of increasing frequency was the substitution 
of cabin for first class. On account of spelling and pronunciation 
difficulties the Tyrrhenia was renamed Lancastria early in 1924. 
She was still a mis-fit and a month or two later she was converted 
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into a cabin class carrier. The Carmania and Caronia were the next 
to be so treated, then after an interval the Scythia, Samaria and 
Laconia and in 1931 the Franconia and Carinthia. In all cases the 
classes carried were cabin, tourist and third. 

By 1925 the Company’s post-war building programme was 
complete, and no fewer than 13 new ships totalling 219,000 gross 
tons had been added. The final set-up was virtually established in 
1926, when the Carmania, Caronia, Lancastria and the Anchor Line 
Tuscania inaugurated a weekly service from London to New York 
via Havre and Southampton, passengers being embarked at the two 
laiter ports. It was no longer possible to continue a separate Liverpool- 
Boston service, and henceforth one of the “Scythia’s” usually called 
at Boston once a fortnight en route to New York. 

In July 1929, 22 years after the commissioning of the Mauretania, 
the N.D.L. Bremen sailed on her maiden voyage to New York, and at 
once captured the “Blue Riband” at an average speed of 27.83 knots. 
A month later the Mauretania made two very gallant attempts to 
regain the laurels and on the second crossed at an average speed of 
27.22 knots—over a knot faster than her previous best. 

The Cunard Company had for some time been considering what 
steps should be taken to replace one or more of their express steamers, 
and the advent of the Bremen brought the matter to a head. It was 
announced, therefore, in May 1930 that an order had been placed at 
Clydebank for a giant liner, whose keel was laid on December 27th. 
Few details were published, and the vessel was known by her works 
number “534” until launched. It was understood, however, that she 
and a consort were eventually destined to take the place of the three 
existing express steamers. Building proceeded apace for almost 
exactly a year, when, to the consternation of the whole nation, the 
great depression caused work to be suspended. 

The depression was world-wide and affected every North Atlantic 
Line. Superfluous tonnage had to be disposed of, and the Albania, 
which had been laid up for much of her existence, was sold, as were 
the veteran Carmania and Caronia. Several ships, including the 
Mauretania, were extensively employed on cruising, either from 
British ports or New York. This was additional to the Round the 
World and other long-distance cruises normally undertaken by the 
Franconia and Carinthia. Two variations of route call for mention— 
from 1930 the Liverpool-Boston—New York steamers sometimes 
called at Belfast or Galway instead of Cobh, and from 1931 the 
London-Southampton—Canada steamers substituted Havre for Cher- 
bourg as the French port of call. 

During 1932 and 1933 public concern regarding the suspension 
of work on “No. 534” continued unabated. Finally, as a result of 
representations in and out of Parliament, it was announced in Decem- 
ber 1933 that the Government would be prepared to advance 
£3,000,000 to complete the ship, £1,500,000 as working capital and 
a further £5,000,000 if it were decided later to build a sister ship. 
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It was made clear that this assistance was conditional on the Cunard 
and White Star Lines being amalgamated, and in February 1934 a 
formal agreement was signed whereby the assets of the two Com- 
panies were merged into a new Company, CunarD-WHITE Star, 
Limitep. Work on “No. 534” was resumed early in April. 

The White Star contributions to the combined fleet were the 
express steamers Majestic, Olympic and Homeric; the motor ships 
Georgic and Britannic; the Canadian service Laurentic and Doric; 
and the old Adriatic. The Georgic and Britannic were certainly 
useful ships, but all the remainder were of doubtful value as the poor 
state of North Atlantic trade left no room for duplication of ships or 
services. The Majestic, Berengaria, Aquitania and Olympic shared 
the express service until the summer of 1935. The Mauretania had 
been withdrawn in the previous autumn; the Homeric and Doric 
were employed exclusively on cruising. 

To begin with, the Georgic and Britannic were detailed to the 
Liverpool—New York service in place of the Carinthia and Franconia, 
which were transferred to the London—Havre-Southampton—New 
York trade, but in the spring of 1935 the two pairs changed places, 
thereby making the Georgic the largest ship ever to have used the 
Port of London. The Adriatic was not employed by the new company 
on the North Atlantic and was sold. 

The White Star ships retained their buff funnels with black tops 
and their houseflag, which was flown above the Cunard flag. The 
only change made in the case of the purely Cunard ships was that 
the Cunard houseflag was flown above the White Star flag. 

In spite of fleet reductions, the Company carried 134,362 
passengers across the North Atlantic in 1935 in comparison with 
the 1934 total of 118,269. This represented well over 25 per cent of 
the grand total and was almost double that of the nearest rival, the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd. 

Excellent progress was made on “No. 534”, and at the launching 
ceremony on September 26th 1934 H.M. Queen Mary christened her 
Queen Mary, elaborate precautions having been made to keep the 
name a secret until the last moment. More than a year later the 
Company caused a sensation by announcing that they proposed to 
run her as a “cabin” ship, and gave notice of their intention to with- 
draw from the North Atlantic Conference in view of its refusal to 
recognise the classification. Fortunately common sense prevailed on 
all sides, the resignation was withdrawn and it was announced that 
by mutual agreement cabin class would in future be the top class on 
all principal North Atlantic ships. A ridiculous position had arisen 
by the ever-increasing tendency to reclassify ships as “cabin”, and 
there is much to be said for the Cunard-White Star attitude. The 
virtual cessation of civilian travel during World War II provided a 
suitable opportunity to straighten the matter out and since the war 
first class has come into its own again, while cabin is now the descrip- 
tion for what would originally have been called second class and in 
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pre-war years was known as tourist. Tourist is now the name used 
for the former third class. 

The suspension of work on the Queen Mary had enabled the 
French Line’s Normandie to enter service a year before her. The 
public of two continents took a lively interest in the ships, which 
were of approximately similar tonnage and dimensions although 
they differed greatly in appearance and interior decoration. The 
Queen Mary was designed on orthodox lines, and has been described 
as an enlarged and modernised Aquitania. At that time she was 
frequently referred to as “‘Britain’s masterpiece”. Her original 
tonnage was 80,774. 

The Queen Mary left Southampton and Cherbourg on May 
27th 1936 on her maiden voyage to New York. During her first few 
voyages no attempt was made to compete with the records established 
by the Normandie, but in August 1936 she made a record westbound 
crossing at an average speed of 30-14 knots, followed immediately 
by an eastbound crossing at 30-63 knots. Thus, after the accepted 
interval of three months, she was entitled to receive the “Blue Riband 
Trophy”, which, however, her owners refused to accept. The Nor- 
mandie regained the record in 1937, but in August 1938 the British 
ship came into her own again with an average of 30-99 knots west- 
bound and 31-69 knots eastbound. These speeds stood supreme 
until the advent of the United States in 1952. It should be emphasised 
that the prime purpose of the Queen Mary’s high speed was to enable 
her and a sister ship to maintain a regular weekly service. A point of 
extreme importance was that in spite of her greatly increased size 
and speed the Queen Mary’s fuel consumption was approximately 
the same as the Berengaria’s—about 750 tons a day. 

The keel of a sister ship was laid at Clydebank in December 
1936. No surprise was aroused when she was was named Queen 
Elizabeth after the Queen Mother, who launched her in September 
1938. The Majestic had been withdrawn more than two years pre- 
viously; the Berengaria was sold soon afterwards, leaving the 
Aquitania as the only survivor of the original sextette of express 
steamers. She had been fitted with new propellers in 1936, and 
subsequently made a number of crossings at over 24 knots. During 
the spring and summer of 1939 she and the Queen Mary maintained 
virtually a weekly service. 

The 35,750 ton Mauretania (Il) had been launched at Birken- 
head in July 1938, and has the distinction of being the largest 
merchant ship ever built in England. Her maiden voyage started in 
June 1939 from Liverpool to New York, but she subsequently joined 
the Georgic and Britannic on the London—Havre—Southampton— 
New York route, thereby depriving the former of being the largest 
ship to use the port of London. It is interesting to note that the 
availability of the name Mauretania had been preserved thanks to 
the co-operation of a Southampton Company who agreed for it to be 
allotted temporarily to one of their fleet of paddle steamers, 
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The Queen Mary was laid up at New York from the outbreak 
of World War II until March 1940, when she proceeded to Cape 
Town and Sydney. In the meanwhile the Queen Elizabeth had been 
hurriedly completed, sailed secretly from the Clyde on February 
27th 1940 and reached New York five days later. She was laid up 
until the following November, when she left for Singapore. Sub- 
sequently both “Queens” together with the Mauretania and 
Aquitania carried troops between Australia and Suez. After the 
U.S.A. entered the war all four were employed in carrying American 
troops to Europe. The “Queens” were each able to accommodate 
15,000 men, and between them carried 320,000 of the 865,000 
American troops landed in the United Kingdom. The Queen Mary 
was involved in a serious accident in October 1942 when nearing the 
Clyde with American troops. She was escorted by the cruiser C uracoa, 
with whom she collided when on a zig-zag course. The cruiser sank 
with a loss of over 300 lives. The Queen Mary’s bow was badly 
damaged, but she was patched up at Greenock and later repaired at 
New York. When an Admiralty claim against Cunard-White Star 
was heard after the War, judgement was given in favour of the de- 
fendants. 

The Georgic, Britannic, Franconia, Scythia, Samaria, Laconia 
and Lancastria served as transports. All except the Lancastria and 
Laconia survived the war, but the Georgic was bombed and set on 
fire at Suez in July 1941. With great difficulty she was patched up, 
temporarily repaired at Bombay, and upon return to the United 
Kingdom rebuilt as a troopship. 

The Carinthia, Laurentic and the six “A” steamers of the 
Canadian service were commissioned as armed merchant cruisers. 
The two first-named and the Andania were torpedoed and sunk. Four 
of the “A” steamers were purchased by the Admiralty. 

At the conclusion of the war in Europe the “Queens” repatriated 
American and Canadian troops, and later the Queen Mary carried 
some thousands of their wives and families. Earlier voyages had been 
made to and from the Clyde. It was not until August 1945 that the 
Queen Elizabeth made her first visit to Southampton, and the Queen 
Mary her first since the commencement of hostilities. 

The Queen Elizabeth finished her war service in February 1946, 
was reconditioned on the Clyde and at Southampton, and sailed 
from the latter in October 1946 on her first commercial voyage to 
New York. Although originally expected to be a sister ship of the 
Queen Mary it is more correct to call her a consort as the two ships 
differ in many respects, the most noticeable being that the Queen 
Elizabeth has two funnels instead of three. Her tonnage is 83,673, 
and she has the distinction of being the largest steamer ever built. 
It is sad to relate that Sir Percy Bates, the chairman of Cunard-White 
Star Ltd., collapsed and died on the very day of the Queen Elizabeth’s 
maiden voyage. It was due largely to his vision and foresight that the 
“Queens” were built, 
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The keels of five new steamers were laid down at short intervals 
from November 1945 onwards. The first and third to be completed 
were the 8,750 ton cargo steamers Asia (II) and Arabia (IID), the 
second being the 13,350 ton Media, which sailed from Liverpool to 
New York in August 1947, carried first class passengers only and was 
the first post-war North Atlantic passenger liner. 

The Mauretania had a strenuous and varied war service, which 
ended in September 1946. She was reconditioned in Liverpool, 
whence she sailed in April 1947 for New York. Weather conditions 
on the homeward voyage were particularly favourable and she 
averaged 24.35 knots. After a second voyage from Liverpool she 
joined the Queen Elizabeth on the Southampton route. 

The Queen Mary completed her war service in September 1946. 
Owing to a dock strike her previous round voyage had been made 
to Halifax, the homeward journey being completed in the fast time of 
3 days 15 hours 48 minutes at an average speed of 28.83 knots. Her 
overhaul at Southampton took ten months, and she sailed from there in 
July 1947 on her first post-war commercial voyage. Shortly afterwards 
the Queen Elizabeth completed her first twelve months of peacetime 
working. During this time she had made no fewer than 23 round voy- 
ages and carried a total of 102,292 passengers, anaverage of 2,224 trip. 

The Ascania returned to commercial service in December 
1947, when she sailed from Liverpool to Halifax. Her accommodation 
was still of an austerity type, and it was not until the close of the 
1949 season that she was fully reconditioned. She sailed to Halifax 
in winter and Montreal in summer. 

The 13,350 ton Parthia (II) joined her sister ship, the Media, 
on the Liverpool-New York service in 1948 and the Britannic 
followed a month later, thereby reviving the White Star funnel on 
the North Atlantic. 

Under a Government-sponsored scheme to transfer emigrants 
from Germany to Canada the Samaria and Scythia opened a new 
service from Cuxhaven and Havre to Quebec in the autumn of 1948. 
Winter sailings were to Halifax. ‘ 

During 1948 the Company carried 197,772 passengers, of whom 
150,000 travelled by the “Queens”, which from April 1948 onwards 
called at Cherbourg outwards and homewards. 

The fifth and easily the most important unit of the post-war 
fleet had been launched by H.M. the Queen (then Princess Elizabeth) 
at Clydebank in October 1947 as the Caronia (II), and sailed from 
Southampton in January 1949 on her maiden voyage to New York 
via Cherbourg. With a tonnage of 34,200, she is approximately 
similar in size and speed to the Mauretania, from which, however, 
she differs considerably in appearance. Her hull is painted in three 
shades of green. She was designed primarily as a dollar earner—to 
operate on the North Atlantic during the season, and at other times 
to undertake cruises from New York. With this in mind, her decks 
have been kept entirely free from unnecessary obstructions. 
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Queen Mary 81,237 tons 
The consort of the Queen Elizabeth and a former holder of the Blue Riband. She was launched in September 1934 by the gracious lady whose 
name she bears, after her construction had been delayed by the industrial depression. Prior to her launch she had been known by her yard 
number “534” as her name had been kept a closely-guarded secret. 

North Atlantic sailings were resumed on July 31st 1947. 


She also gave invaluable war service as a troop transport. Her peace-time 
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1940 Queen Elizabeth 83,673 tons 


The largest ship in the world, the Queen Elizabeth represents the supreme achievement of the Cunard Line and of the shipbuilder’s art. She 
was launched by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, in September 1938 and completed after the outbreak of war. She made 
1 “hush hush” first crossing of the Atlantic in 1940 ‘and rendered magnificent service to the Allied cause as a transport. (10-108 
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The Franconia joined the Ascania in the Liverpool—Canada 
trade in June 1949, and at the end of the season the Ascania under- 
went a complete refit. 

If the war had not intervened, the “Queens”, with occasional 
help from the Mauretania, would have taken charge of the South- 
ampton—New York service from 1940 onwards, thus enabling the 
Aquitania to be retired. However, this grand old ship received a 
further reprieve upon completion of her war service, and in May 
1948 undertook the first of twelve semi-austerity round voyages 
between Southampton and Halifax by arrangement with the Canadian 
Government. The arrangement was renewed in 1949, but at the 
end of the year she was withdrawn. She had been in service for 35 
years, had carried 14 million passengers and between the wars had 
crossed the North Atlantic nearly 600 times. 

When the Cunard and White Star Lines were merged in 1934 
the Oceanic Steam Navigation Realisation Company Limited was 
formed to look after the interests of the White Star Line’s creditors, 
amongst whom were the International Mercantile Marine Company 
(now the United States Lines), the Government of Northern Ireland 
and H.M. Treasury. The Cunard Steam Ship Company Ltd. owned 
62 per cent of the share capital of Cunard-White Star Ltd., and in 
1947 purchased the balance at a price of £2 for each £1 share. Thus, 
Cunard-White Star Ltd. became a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Cunard Line, which had always remained a ship-owning concern, 
with a fleet of steamers running between the United Kingdom 
and the Mediterranean. 

The Cunard Line announced in December 1949 their intention 
to take over the North Atlantic activities formerly carried out by 
Cunard-White Star Ltd. and indicated that steps were being taken to 
transfer to themselves all its assets and liabilities, thereby, in effect, 
bringing about the final disappearance of the White Star Line from 
the North Atlantic. The Cunard Line naturally reserves the right to 
the name Cunard-White Star, although it is now used only in a 
subsidiary capacity. 

The Samaria continued in the Cuxhaven—Canada emigrant 
service until the spring of 1950, when she started a new service from 
London and Havre to Quebec, carrying one class of passengers at 
fares slightly higher than tourist. In pre-war days passengers for the 
London—Canada, and for that matter London—New York, service 
had been embarked at Southampton, and it was, therefore, an 
innovation—albeit only temporary—for passengers to embark at 
London. The Scythia had been withdrawn from the Cuxhaven— 
Canada emigrant service in the autumn of 1949 in order to undergo 
a complete overhaul. She joined the Samaria in September 1950, 
having in the meanwhile been reconditioned to carry first and tourist 
passengers. A few weeks later the Samaria was herself taken in hand 
for similar treatment. 

Although by this time the Company’s various services were 
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approaching the frequency of pre-war days they still needed strength- 
ening in summer, and by arrangement with her present owners, the 
Ministry of Transport, the ex-Cunard-White Star Georgic made six 
voyages, mostly between Liverpool and New York, during 1950 as a 
one-class ship, being temporarily withdrawn for this purpose from 
the United Kingdom—Australia emigrant trade, in which she had 
been engaged since January 1949. In addition, the Company chartered 
the 23,700 ton P. & O. liner Stratheden for four round voyages 
between Southampton, Havre and New York. Subsequently, the 
Georgic has each year made seven or more round voyages between 
Southampton and New York. She is now the world’s largest motor 
ship. 

: A sister ship of the cargo steamers Asia and Arabia was launched 
by Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson in January 1950. This 
event had a special significance as the new steamer, the Assyria, was 
the first North Atlantic ship to be launched for the Cunard Line, as 
such, since the Carinthia in 1925. The Assyria left London in August 
1950 on her maiden voyage to Montreal via Havre. 

It was decided in the spring of 1951 that the passenger steamers 
should discontinue using the port of London, and on April 10th the 
Scythia inaugurated a new service from Southampton and Havre 
to Quebec. She was joined in the following July by the Samaria, 
whose reconditioning had been completed. In winter both ships 
proceed to Halifax. It may be added that the Company’s cargo 
steamers still run from and to London. 

The cargo steamer Alsatia started her first Cunard voyage from 
Liverpool to Boston and New York on October 6th 1951. Formerly 
the Silver Line’s Silverplane, she is very different from any cargo 
steamer previously owned by the Company and has an imposing 
appearance with two funnels. A sister ship, the Andria (ex-Silver- 
briar), joined her in January 1952. When running for the Silver Line 
the ships carried 12 passengers; this accommodation is now occupied 
by members of the crew. 

On May 8th 1952 the Queen Mary became the first “Queen” 
to berth alongside the new Quai de France at Cherbourg, war damage 
having made it necessary hitherto for Cherbourg passengers to be 
embarked or disembarked by tender. Two months later, on July 
2nd, “The Cunarder”, a special boat train for passengers travelling 
by the “Queens”, made its inaugural run from London (Waterloo) 
to Southampton. 

Throughout 1953 work proceeded apace at Clydebank on the 
first of two 22,000 ton sister ships for the Liverpool—Canada service. 
She was launched by Lady Churchill in February 1954 as the Saxonia 
(II), and left Liverpool on September 2nd 1954 on her maiden voyage 
to Quebec and Montreal. She has accommodation of the highest 
order for 125 first class and 800 tourist passengers; among many 
innovations is the provision of a Denny-Brown stabiliser. The second 
of the class, the Ivernia (II), was launched on December 14th 1954, 
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In the meanwhile an order had been placed for a third ship, which 
was laid down on December 23rd 1954. 

It is abundantly clear that the Cunard Line, born 1840, is still 
growing stronger! 


1. 1840 Britannia 
1,135. 207 x 34. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (Duncan). (Cabin 115). 1840 (4/7) M/V 
Liverpool-Halifax—Boston. 1849 became Barbarossa (North German Con- 
fe navy). 1852 transferred to Prussian navy. 1880 sunk (when target 
ship). 


2. 1840 Acadia 
1,154. 207 x34. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (J. Wood). 1840 (4/8) M/V Liverpool- 
Halifax—Boston. 1849 became Erzherzog Johann (N. German Confederation 
navy). 1853 became Germania (German) (q.v.). 1858 scrapped. 


3. 1840 Caledonia 
1,138. 207 x 34, C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (R. Wood). 1840 (19/9) M/V Liverpool- 
Halifax—Boston. 1850 sold to Spanish navy. 1851 wrecked near Havana. 


4. 1841 Columbia 
1,175. 207 x34. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (Steele). 1841 (5/1) M/V Liverpool- 
Halifax—Boston. 1843 (2/7) wrecked near Seal Island (Halifax) (0). 


Do. 1843 Hibernia 
1,422. 219 X35. C-1-3. W—P-SL2-9 (Steele). 1843 (19/4) M/V Liverpool— 
Halifax—Boston. 1849 (31/8) grounded near Halifax; slight damage. 1850 
became Habanois (Spanish navy). 


6. 1845 Cambria 
1,423. 21935. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (Steele). 1845 (4/1) M/V Liverpool— 
- Halifax—Boston. 1852 (approx.) mizzen mast removed. 1854 became Crimean 
War transport. 1856 feeder service Marseilles—Malta. 1860 sold to Italy. 


7. 1848 America 
1,826. 251 x38. C-1-3. W—P-SL2-10 (Steele). (Cabin 140). 1848 (15/4) M/V 
Liverpool—Halifax-New York (subsequently either New York or Boston 
service). 1862 L/V for Cunard on N. Atlantic. 1863 chartered to Allan Line 
(4 R/V Lpl.—Quebec—Montreal). 1866 (July) ran Lpl.Havre for Cunard. 
1866 sold; became Coalgacondor (sailing ship). 


8. 1848 Niagara 
1,824. 251 x38. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-10 (Steele). (Cabin 140). 1848 (20/5) M/V 
Liverpool—Halifax—Boston (subsequently either New York or Boston service). 
1854 became Crimean War transport. 1862 L/V on N. Atlantic; 1866 (July) 
ran Liverpool—Havre for Cunard. 1866 sold and converted to sail. 1875 wreck- 
ed near South Stack. 


9. 1848 Europa 
1,834, 251 x 38. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-10 (J. Wood). 1848 (15/7) M/V Liverpool- 
Halifax—Boston (subsequently either New York or Boston service). 1849 
collided with barque Charles Bartlett; latter sunk. 1854 became Crimean 
War transport. 1858 collided with Arabia (Cunard) off Cape Race; damaged. 
1865 (1/4) L/V Liverpool—Halifax—Boston. 1867 sold. 


10. 1848 Canada 
1,831. 251 x38. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-10 (Steele). 1848 (25/11) M/V Liverpool 
Halifax-New York (subsequently either New York or Boston service). 1866 
(3/2) L/V Liverpool—Halifax—Boston, 1867 sold; became Mississippi (sailing 
ship). 1883 scrapped, 
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1850 «Asia 
2,226. 266 x 40. C-1-3. W-—P-SL2-12 (Steele). (Cabin 160). 1850 (18/5) M/V 
Liverpool—Halifax—-New York. 1850-56 New York or Boston services. 1852 
(approx.) mizzen mast removed; second class added. 1856-61 New York 
service; 1862 onwards Boston service. 1867 (11/5) L/V Liverpool—Halifax— 
Boston. 1867 sold; converted to sail. 1877 burnt at Bombay. 


1850 Africa 
2,226. 266 x 40. C-1-3. W—P-SL2-12 (Steele). 1850 (26/10) M/V Liverpool- 
New York. 1867 (7/12) L/V Liverpool—Halifax—Boston (intervening details 
as Asia). 1868 sold. 


1852. Andes 
1,440. 234.x 34. C-1-3. IL-S-GB2-9 (Denny). (Cabin 62; [H-122). 1852 (8/12) 
M/V Liverpool—New York. 1854 became Crimean War transport. 1859 sold 
to Spanish Government. 
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(Never ran for Company.) 


1853 Arabia (II) 
2,402. 284. 41. C-2-2. W-—P-SL2-12 (Steele). Laid down as Persia (Cabin 
180). 1853 (1/1) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1854 became Crimean War 
transport. 1858 collided with Europa off Cape Race; both damaged. 1859 
onwards Liverpool—Halifax—Boston. 1864 (3/9) L/V ditto. 1864 sold; engines 


removed. 


1853 = Alps 
1,440—details as (13). 1853 (2/1) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1854 became 


Crimean War transport. 1859 sold to Spanish Government. 


1853 Taurus 
1,126. 21029. C-1-3. I-S-?-9. Built 1853 for Mediterranean service. 
1853 (6/7) F/V Liverpool-New York (2 R/V on N. Atlantic). 1859 sold to 


Spanish Government. 


. 1853 Melita 


1,254. 233 x29. C-1-2. I-S-?-9 (Denny). Built 1853 for Mediterranean 
service. 1860 (?) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1861 sold to P. Denny. 1866 ran 
for Warren Line (q.v.). 1868 (5/9) burnt at sea (0). 


. 1853 Balbec 


774. 209 x30. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Denny). (Cabin 29; ITI-157). Built 1853 for 
Mediterranean service. 1859 (10/9) F/V (?) Liverpool-New York. 1863 L/V 
ditto; subsequently Liverpool-Havre service. 1884 (28/3) wrecked near 
Plymouth. 


1854 Jura 
2,241. 31636. C-1-3. I-S—GB2-1] (Thomson). 1854 (26/9) arrived 
Liverpool from Clyde; became Crimean War transport. 1856 Mediterranean 
service. 1857 (16/9) F/V Liverpool—New York. 1860 chartered to Allan Line 
(1 R/V). 1861 sold to Allan Line after a second chartered voyage. 1864 (3/11) 
wrecked in R. Mersey (0). 


1855 Etna 
2,215. 305 x 38. C-1-3. I-S-GB2-11 (Caird). 1855 (21/1) arrived Liverpool 
from Clyde; became Crimean War transport. 1856 (5/2) F/V Havre—New York; 
subsequently Liverpool-New York. 1860 (autumn) became Etna (Inman) 
(q.v.). 1871 lengthened to 349 feet (2,655 tons), compounded and renamed 
City of Bristol. 1880 sold. 
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1855 Lebanon 
1,373. 252 x30. C-1-3. I-S-?-10. Built 1855 for Mediterranean service. 
1855-59 many voyages Liverpool-New York. 1859 sold to Spanish Govern- 
ment. 


(1855) Emeu 
1,538. 266 x 37. C-1-3. I-S-GB2-10 (Napier). Built 1854 for Australian Pacific 
Mail S.P. Co. 1855 Mediterranean service. 1856 F/V Liverpool-New York. 
1859 sold to P. & O. 1874 (or earlier) became Winchester (Br.) (sailing ship). 
1898 became a hulk. 


1856 Persia 
3,300. 376 x45. C-2-2. I-P-SL2-134 (Napier). (Cabin 200; I-50). 1856 
(26/1) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1867 (28/12) L/V ditto. 1868 sold; engines 
removed. 1872 scrapped on Thames. 


1856 Damascus 
1,214. 25332. C-2-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Denny). Built 1856 as G. Lanza: 
1856 Mediterranean service. 1860 became Giuseppe Garibaldi (purchased 
by Garibaldi, who was unable to take delivery). 1860 reverted to Damascus: 
F/V on N. Atlantic, Liverpool_New York. 1862 chartered to Allan Line. 
1865 sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 


1858 Palestine 
1,800. 276 x36. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Steele). Built 1858 for Mediterranean 
service. 1860 (16/5) F'/V for Allan Line, Liverpool—Montreal (4 R/V). 1860 
(25/12) F/V on N. Atlantic for Cunard, Liverpool-New York. 1863 onwards 
Mediterranean service. 1872 sold; lengthened to 352 feet (2,867 tons) and 
compounded. 1873 ran for Dominion Line (q.v.). 1876 ran for Warren Line 
(q.v.). 1896 scrapped. 


(1860) Australasian 

(1870) Calabria 
2,902. 332 x42. C-2-3. I-S-I(2)-12 (Thomson). Built 1857 for European & 
Australian Line. (Cabin 200; II-60). 1860 (25/2) F/V Liverpool-New York. 
1860 (22/12) first Cunard mail sailing by screw steamer. 1870 new single exp. 
engines; renamed Calabria. (Cabin 80; IIJ-900). 1870 (8/1) F/V as Calabria, 
Liverpool-New York. 1876 (29/1) L/V ditto. 1876 sold; became cable ship 
Calabria; 1879 compound engines. 1898 scrapped. 


1860 Hecla 
1,785, 276 x36. C-1-3. I-S—GO(2)-10 (Napier). (Cabin 70; III-800). Built 
1860 for Mediterranean service. 1863 (16/6) F/V Liverpool-New York. 
1863-81 mainly Liverpool-New York or Boston. 1871 lengthened to 339 ft. 
(2,421 tons) and compounded; masts reduced to 2. 1882 became Claris; 1888 
Conde de Vilana; 1892 Pedro Tercero; 1895 Tiempo; 1897 Rio Negro (Argen- 
tine Government). 1954 scrapped. 


1860 Marathon 
1,784. 276 x37. C-l-3. I-S-GO(2)-10 (Napier). (Cabin 70; II-850). Built 
1860 for Mediterranean service. 1866-84 mainly Liverpool_New York or 
Boston. 1873 lengthened to 336 ft. (2,403 tons) and compounded; masts 
reduced to 2. 1892 (8/9) L/V on N. Atlantic, Liverpool—Boston & New York. 
1898 scrapped in Italy. 


1860 = Atlas 
1,794.-details as (27) (Thomson). (Cabin 69; IT]-833). Built 1860 for Mediter- 
ranean service. 1873 lengthened to 339 ft. (2,393 tons) and compounded; 
masts reduced to 2. 1873 (1/5) F/V on N. Atlantic, Liverpool—Boston. 1873- 
34 Liverpool—Boston service. 1884 (14/5) L/V on N. Atlantic, ditto. 1896 
scrapped. 
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1860 Kedar 
1,783—details as (27) (Denny). (Cabin 40; II]-494). 1860 (27/11) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1865 onwards mainly Mediterranean service. 1872 
(29/5) L/V on N. Atlantic, Liverpool—Boston. 1873 engines compounded; 
masts reduced to 2. 1897 scrapped at Genoa. 


1860 Olympus 
1,794—details as (27) (Napier). (Cabin 70; II1-900). Built 1860 for Mediter- 
ranean service. 1863 F/V Liverpool—New York. 1864-71 mainly Mediterranean 
service. 1872 lengthened to 340 ft. (2,415 tons) and compounded; masts 
reduced to 2. 1872-81 mainly Liverpool—Boston. 1881 (13/7) L/V_ ditto; 
sold. 1891 scrapped. | 


1861 Sidon 
1,872 27636. C-l-2. I-S—-GO(2)-10 (Denny). (Cabin 69; III—550). Built 
1861 for Mediterranean service. 1863 (19/5) F/V Liverpool—New York. 1865 
onwards mainly Mediterranean service. 1867 (26/10) L/V on N. Atlantic, 
Liverpool_New York. 1873 compound engines. 1885 wrecked on Spanish 
coast. 


1862 China 
2,638. 326 x 40. C-1-3. I-S—-GO(2)-12 (Napier). (Cabin 150; II-753). 1862 
(15/3) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1865 (13/5) F/V Liverpool—Halifax—Boston. 
1868 onwards Liverpool-New York or Boston. 1873 compound engines. 
1878 (9/3) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1880 became Magallanes (Spanish). 
1889 became Theodor (4 masted barque). 1906 disappeared at sea. 


1862 Scotia 
3,871. 379 x 48. C-2-2. I-P-SL2-14 (Napier). (Cabin 275). 1862 (10/5) M/V 
Liverpool—New York. 1876 (29/5) L/V ditto. 1878 sold; became twin-screw 
cable steamer Scotia (4,667 tons; 1 funnel). 1904 wrecked in Pacific near 
Guam. 


. 1864 Tripoli 


2,057. 292 x38. C-l1-2. I-S-I(2)-11 (Thomson). (Cabin 50; IJJ-650). Built 
1864 for Mediterranean service. 1866-72 Liverpool-New York or Boston. 
1872 (17/5) wrecked on Tuskar Rock (0). 


1864 Cuba 
2,668. 338 x 42. C-1-3. I-S-GO(2)-12 (Tod & McGregor). (Cabin 160; IIJ- 
800). 1864 (3/12) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1866 (12/5) F/V_ Liverpool- 
Halifax—Boston; later mainly New York. 1875 (17/4) L/V Liverpool—-New 
York. 1876 became Earl of Beaconsfield (sailing ship). 1887 wrecked. 

1865 Java 
2,696. 337 x 43. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-12 (Thomson). 1865 (21/10) M/V Liverpool- 
New York. 1866 (27/10) F/V Liverpool—Halifax—Boston; later mainly New 
York. 1876 (11/3) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1877 compound engines; 
chartered to Warren Line (q.v.). 1878 became Zeeland (Red Star) (q.v.). 
1892 became Lord Spencer (sailing ship). 1895 disappeared without trace. 


1865 Tarifa 
2,058—details as (35) (Thomson). (Cabin 50; III-650). 1865-71 Liverpool— 
New York or Boston. 1872 onwards mainly Mediterranean service. 1879 
compound engines. 1888 (8/11) L/V on N. Atlantic, Liverpool—Boston. 1899 
scrapped in Italy. 


1865 Aleppo 
2,057—details as (35) (Thomson). (Cabin 46; III-593). 1865-71 Liverpool— 
New York or Boston. 1872 onwards mainly Mediterranean service. 1880 
compound engines; 1890 triple expansion engines. 1892 (24/3) L/V on N. 
Atlantic, Liverpool—Boston. 1909 scrapped. 
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1865 Malta 
2,132. 303 x39. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-11 (Thomson). (Cabin 40; III-535). 1865-73 
Liverpool-New York or Boston. 1874 onwards (except 1881-82) mainly 

_ Mediterranean service. 1879 compound engines. 1882 (4/10) L/V on N. 
Atlantic, Liverpool—Boston. 1889 (15/10) wrecked near Lands End. 

1866 Palmyra 


2,044—details as (35) (Caird). (Cabin 46; III-650). 1866-72 Liverpool—New 
York or Boston. 1873 onwards mainly Mediterranean service. 1878 compound 
engines. 1891 (31/12) L/V on N. Atlantic, Liverpool-Boston. 1897 scrapped. 


1867 Russia 
2,960. 358 x 43. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-13 (Thomson). (Cabin 235; later increased to 
430). 1867 (15/6) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1878 (2/11) L/V ditto. 1881 
became Waesland (Red Star) (q.v.); lengthened to 435 ft. (4,752 tons) and 
compounded; 4 masts. 1889 triple expansion engines. 1902 (7/3) collision 
off Anglesey with Harmonides (2). 


1867 = Siberia 
2,498. 32039. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Thomson). Laid down as Sumatra. 
(Cabin 100; I1I-800). 1867 (24/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1879 (26/3) L/V 
Liverpool—Boston. 1880 became Manila (Spanish). 1880-81 wrecked. 


1868 Samaria (1) 
2,974, 321 x39. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Thomson). (Cabin 130; III-800). 1868 
(29/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1878 compound engines. 1896 (30/1) L/V 
Liverpool—Boston. 1902 scrapped. 


(1869) Nemesis (c) 
2,717. 353 x 41. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (Tod & McGregor). Laid down as Delhi; 
completed 1857 as Nemesis (P. & O.). 1869 lengthened from 312 ft. (original 
tonnage 2,018). 1869 (18/12) F/V Liverpool_New York. 1870 (23/8) L/V 
ditto (6/R/V). 1871 chartered to Inman Line. 1872 to N.D.L. 1879 became 
Perusia (Red Star). 1880 reverted to Nemesis. 1881 sold to Adamson & 
Ronaldson. 1882 chartered to Royal Netherlands (q.v.). 1891 scrapped. 


1870 Batavia 
2,903. 327 X39, C-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Denny). Purchased on stocks. (Cabin 
150; 11-800). 1870 (10/5) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1884 (6/2) L/V Liverpool 
Boston. 1884 acquired by John Elder & Co. in part payment for Umbria and 
Etruria. 1885 triple expansion engines. 1887 ran on Pacific for Canadian 
Pacific. 1891 became Tacoma (Northern Pacific). 1901 (North Western). 
1904 captured by Japanese; became Shikotan Maru. 1924 wrecked. 


1870 Abyssinia 
3,370. 363 x42. S-1-3. I-S-I(2)-13 (Thomson). (Cabin 202; IN-1068). 1870 
(24/5) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1880 (18/9) L/V ditto. 1881 sold to Guion 
Line. 1885 acquired by John Elder & Co. 1887 compound engines; ran on 
Pacific for Canadian Pacific. 1891 (18/12) destroyed by fire at sea (0) when 
returning to U.K. 


1870 = Algeria 
3,428 ditto. (Cabin 200; ITI-1,054). 1870 (27/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 
1881 (22/10) L/V ditto. 1881 became Pennland (Red Star) (q.v.); com- 
pounded. 1903 scrapped in Italy. 


1870 ~=—- Parthia (I) 

3,167. 36040. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Denny). (Cabin 150; II-1,031). 1870 
(17/12) M/V_ Liverpool-New York. 1884 (20/2) L/V Liverpool—Boston. 
1884 acquired by John Elder & Co. in part payment for Umbria and Etruria. 
1885 triple exp. engines; 1887 ran on Pacific for Canadian Pacific. 1891 
became Victoria (Northern Pacific). 1904 (North Western). 1908 became 
Victoria (Alaska S.S. Co.). 1941 passenger accommodation removed. 1952 
(23/8) laid up after over 80 years of service. 1954 sold for conversion into 
barge. 
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1874 Saragossa 
2,263. 31635. S-1-2. I-S—-C2-11 (Thomson). (Cabin 74; III-548). 1874 
(22/4) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1874 (23/7) L/V on N. Atlantic; subsequently 
Mediterranean service. 1909 scrapped. 


1874 Bothnia 
4,935. 42242. S-l-3. 1-S-C2-13 (Thomson). (Cabin 300; III-1,100). 
1874 (8/8) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1885 (15/4) F/V_ Liverpool—Boston. 
1896 (8/10) L/V ditto. 1898 sold. 1899 scrapped at Marseilles. 


1875 = Scythia (I) 
4,997. 421 x42. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Thomson). (Cabin 300; IJ-1,100). 1875 
(1/5) M/V_ Liverpool-New York. 1884 (9/7) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1898 
(20/9) L/V Liverpool—-New York. 1899 scrapped in Italy. 


1879 = Gallia 
4,809. 43045. S-l-3. I-S-C3-14 (Thomson). (Cabin 300; III-1,200). 
1879 (5/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1886 (20/4) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 
1896 became temporarily Don Alvado de Bazan (chartered to Cia 
Trasatlantica). 1897 (7/10) L/V Liverpool—Boston. 1897 sold to Beaver Line 
(g.v.). 1899 sold to Allan Line; wrecked on first voyage; salved. 1900 scrapped 
at Cherbourg. 


1881 Catalonia 
4,841. 430 x 43. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Thomson). (Cabin 200; IIJ-1,500). 1881 
(6/8) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1883 (18/4) transferred to Liverpool—Boston 
service. 1899 (19/9) L/V ditto. 1901 scrapped. 


1881 Servia 
7,392. 515 X52. S-2-3. S-S-C3-16 (Thomson). (Cabin 480; III-750). 1881 
(26/11). M/V Liverpool—-New York. 1893 (approx.) (I-400; II-200; ITI-500). 
1901 (17/9) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1901 sold. 1902 scrapped at Preston. 


1882 Cephalonia 
9,017. 431 x46. S—1-3. I-S-C2-14 (Laird). (Cabin 200; III-1,500). 1882 
(23/8) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1899 (12/9) L/V ditto. 1900 became Hailor 
(Chinese Eastern Railway). 1904 sunk as blockship, Port Arthur. 


. 1882 Pavonia 


9,088. 431 x46. S-l-3. I-S-C2-14 (Thomson). (Cabin 200; III-1,500). 
1882 (13/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1884 (23/4) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 
1899 (18/2) arrived at Azores in disabled condition; towed home. 1899 (29/8) 
L/V Liverpool—Boston. 1900 scrapped. 


1883  Aurania (I) 
7,269. 470 X57. S-2-3. S-S-C3-16 (Thomson). (Cabin 480; III-700). 1883 
(23/6) M/V Liverpool-New York; engines disabled; voyage completed under 
sail. 1899 (Oct.) taken up as Boer War transport. 1903 (14/4) resumed sailings 
Liverpool-New York. 1903 (10/11) first Cunard sailing, Trieste-New York. 
1905 scrapped at Genoa. 


(1884) Oregon 
7,375. 501 X54. S-2-4. I-S-C3-18 (Elder). Built 1883 for Guion Line 
(q.v.). 1884 (7/6) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1885 (Mar.) taken up as armed 
cruiser; 1885 (Nov.) sailings resumed. 1886 (14/3) collision off Fire Island (0). 


1884 Umbria 
7,718. 502 X57. S-2-3. S-S-C3-19 (Elder). (Cabin 550; I1J-800). 1884 (1/11) 
M/V RATED ON ER York. 1893 (approx.) (I-550; II-160; III-800). 1910 
scrapped. 
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. 1885 = Etruria 


7,718. 502 x57. S-2-3, S-S-C3-19 (Elder). (Cabin 550; [1I-800) 1885 (25/4) 
M/V Liverpool-New York. 1893 (approx.) (1-550; II-160; III-800). 1909 
scrapped. 


1893. Campania 
12,950. 601 x 65. S-2-2. S-2S-T(10)-21 (Fairfield). (I-600; 11-400; ITI-1000). 
1893 (22/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1914 (Apr.) L/V ditto (250th R/V). 
1914 (May) chartered by Anchor Line (2 R/V). 1914 sold to shipbreakers; 
resold to Br. Admiralty; became an aircraft carrier. 1918 (5/11) sunk in 
collision in Firth of Forth. 


1893 = Lucania 
12,952. 601 x 65, S-2-2. S-2S-T(10)-21 (Fairfield). (I-600; [1-400; {I-1,000). 
1893 (2/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1909 (14/8) burnt in Huskisson Dock, 
Liverpool; scrapped. 


1899 = Ultonia 
10,402. 500 x57. S-1-4, S-2S-T6-13 (Swan & Hunter). 1899 (28/2) M/V 
Liverpool-Boston. 1904 Trieste-New York service. 1912 some voyages 
London-Southampton—Quebec-Montreal. 1917 (27/6) torpedoed 190 miles 
from Fastnet (1). 


1900 = Ivernia (I) 
14,058. 582 x65. S-I-4. 25-Q8-15 (Swan & Hunter). (1-164; II-200; II- 
1,600). 1900 (14/4) M/V Liverpool-New York; 3rd voyage onwards Boston 
service. 1912 Trieste-New York service. 1917 (1/1) torpedoed nr. Cape 
Matapan (36). 


1900 Saxonia (I) 
14,281. 580 x64. S-1-4. 2S-Q8-15 (Brown). (I-164; II-200; III-1,600). 
1900 (22/5) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1911 Trieste-New York service; 1912 
II and [I only. 1919 (25/1) F/V after Armistice, Liverpool_New York. 
1919 (14/5) F/V London—New York. 1920 (12/4) F/V New York—Hamburg. 
1925 scrapped in Holland. 


1903 Carpathia 
13,555. 540 x64. S-1-4. 2S-Q8-14 (Swan & Hunter). (I-204; III-1,500). 
1903 (5/5) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1904-14 Trieste-New York or Liverpool 
—New York. 1912 rescued many Titanic survivors. 1918 (17/7) torpedoed in 
N. Atlantic (5). 


(1904) Slavonia 
10,606. 510 x59. S—1-2. 2S-T6-13 (Laing). Laid down as Yamuna (British 
India). (I-40; I1I-800). 1904. onwards Trieste-New York service. 1909 (10/6) 
wrecked at Flores, Azores (0). 


(1904) Pannonia 
9,851. 48659. S-1-4, 2S-T6-13 (Brown). Purchased on stocks. (I-40; 
III-800). 1904-14 Trieste-New York service. 1915-16 mainly London—New 
York. 1918 (30/11) F/V after Armistice, Bristol-Portland. 1919 London— 
New York. 1919-21 (Dec.) Trieste-New York. 1922 (10/1) L/V London—New 
York. 1922 scrapped. 


1905  Caronia (I) 

19,594. 65072. S-2-2. 2S-Q8-18 (Brown). (1-300; II-350; III-1,100). 
1905 (25/2) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1914 became an armed merchant 
cruiser. 1919 (11/1) F/V after Armistice, Liverpool_New York. 1922 Hamburg 
—Southampton—New York. 1923 Liverpool-New York. 1924 Liverpool— 
Quebec—Montreal (Cabin 425; Tourist 365; III-650). 1925 Liverpool—Boston 
or New York. 1926-31 London—Havre-Southampton—New York. 1932 sold 
to Japan; renamed Taiseiyo Maru; 1933 scrapped. 
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1905 Carmania 

19,524. 65072. 2-2. 3S-ST-18 (Brown). (I-300; I[I-350; III-1,100). 
1905 (2/12) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1913 (Oct.) rescued survivors from 
Volturno. 1914 became armed merchant cruiser; 1914 (14/9) sank Cap 
Trafalgar. 1918 (21/12) F/V after Armistice, Liverpool-New York. 1924 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. (Cabin 425; Tourist 365; LJ-650). 1925 Liverpool 
—Boston or New York. 1926-31 London—Havre-Southampton—New York. 
1932 scrapped at Blyth. 


1907 = Lusitania 
31,550. 762 x88. 4-2. 4S-ST-25 (Brown). ([-563; II-464; IIJ—1,138). 1907 
(7/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1915 (7/5) torpedoed near Old Head of 
Kinsale (1,198). 


1907 Mauretania (I) 

31,938. 762 x88. 4-2. 4S-ST-25 (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson). 
(1-563; 1-464; I[I-1,138). 1907 (16/11) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1915-19 
served as troopship; hospital ship; troopship. 1919 (27/6) first advertised 
voyage Southampton—New York. 1921 (25/7) damaged by fire at Southampton; 
converted to oil fuel. 1922 (25/3) resumed Southampton—Cherbourg—New 
York. Tonnage 30,696. 1934 (26/9) L/V New York—Southampton. 1935 
(1/7) proceeded Southampton—Rosyth; scrapped. 


1911 Franconia (I) 
18,150. 600 x 71. 2-2. 2S-Q8-17 (S.H. & W.R.). (1-300; II-350; III-2,200). 
1911 (25/2) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1915 became a troopship. 1916 (4/10) 
torpedoed near Malta (12). 


(1911) Albania (I) ; 
7,640. 461 x52. 1-4. 2S-T6-11 (Swan & Hunter). Built 1900 as Consuelo 
(Wilson). 1909 became Cairnrona (Thomson). (II-50; III-800). 1911 (2/5) 
F/V (London)-Southampton—Quebec—Montreal (lst Cunard sailing to 
St. Lawrence). 1911 (17/10) L/V ditto. 1912 became Poleric (Bank Line). 
1929 sold to Japan. 


(1911) Ausonia (I) 
7,907. 451 x 54. 1-4. 25-T6-12 (S.H. & W.R.). Built 1909 as Tortona (Thom- 
son). (II-50; III-1,000). 1911 (16/5) F/V (London)—Southampton—Quebec— 
Montreal. 1917 torpedoed but reached port. 1918 (30/5) torpedoed in Atlantic 
(44). 


1911 Ascania (I) 
9,111. 466 x 56. 2-2. 2S-T6-13 (S.H. & W.R.). Laid down as Gerona (Thom- 
son). (II-200; HI-1,500). 1911 (23/5) M/V (London)-Southampton—Quebec— 
Montreal. 1918 (13/6) wrecked off Cape Ray (0). 


1912. ~=Laconia (I) 
18,099. 601 x 71. 2-2. 2S-Q8-17 (S.H. & W.R.). (1-300; II-350; ITI-2,200). 
1912 (20/1) M/V_ Liverpool-New York; subsequently Liverpool—Boston. 
1914 became armed merchant cruiser; 1916 reverted to Company. 1917 (25/2) 
torpedoed in N. Atlantic (12). 


1913 Andania (I) 
13,405. 520 x 64. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Scott’s). (IJ-520; ITI-1,540). 1913 (17/7) M/V 
(London)—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1916 London—New York service. 
1918 (27/1) torpedoed near Rathlin Light (7). 


1913 Alaunia (1) 
13,405. 52064. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Scott’s). (II-520; ITI-1,540). 1913 (3/12) 
M/V_ Liverpool—Portland; subsequently (London)—Southampton—Portland 
(or Quebec—Montreal). 1916 London—New York service. 1916 (19/10) mined 
off Royal Sovereign Lightship. 
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80. 1914  Aquitania 

45,647. 869 x97. 4-2. 4S-ST-23 (Brown). (1-597; [I-614; III-2,052). 1914 
(30/5) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1914 (Aug.) became an armed merchant 
cruiser; collision; laid up. 1915-19 served as hospital ship; laid up; troopship. 
1919 (14/6) first advertised Cunard voyage, Southampton—New York. 1919 
(Dec.)-1920 (Aug.) conversion to oil burning. 1920-39 Southampton—Cher- 
bourg—New York. 1939-48 served as troopship. 1948 (May) F/V Southampton 
—Halifax (“austerity” service). 1949 (Nov.) L/V Halifax-Southampton. 1950 
scrapped in the Gareloch. 


80b. (1914) Ordufia (c) 
15,499. 550 x67. 1-2. 35-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1914 for 
P.S.N.Co. 1914 (31/10) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1919 (10/12) L/V ditto. 
1921 ran for R.M.S.P., Hamburg—New York (q.v.). 


81. 1914 Transylvania 
14,315. 54966. 2-2. 25-ST(SR)-16 (Scott’s). Ordered by Cunard for 
Cunard-Anchor Joint Mediterranean service. First N. Atlantic liner with 
geared turbines. 1914 (7/11) M/V Liverpool_New York. 1915 (4/2) purchased 
by Anchor Line. 1917 (4/5) torpedoed in Mediterranean (413). 


8lc. (1915) Tuscania (c) 
14,348. 549 x 66. 2-2. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Stephen). Built 1915 for Anchor Line. 
1915 (7/2) F/V_ (Glasgow)-Liverpool_New York (Cunard-Anchor Joint). 
1918 (5/2) torpedoed near Rathlin Light (44). 


81d. (1915) Cameronia (c) 
10,963. 515 X62. 2-2. 2S-T8-16 (Henderson). Built 1911 for Anchor Line 
(q.v.). 1915 (29/5) F/V (Glasgow)-Liverpool-New York (Cunard-Anchor 
Joint). 1917 (15/4) torpedoed in Mediterranean (11). 


8le. (1915) California (c) 
8,662. 470 x58. 2-2. 2S-T6-15 (Henderson). Built 1907 for Anchor Line 
(g.v.). 1915 (2/10) F/V (Glasgow)-Liverpool-New York (Cunard-Anchor 
Joint). 1917 (8/2) torpedoed off Fastnet (41). 


82. (1916) Royal George 
11,146. 526 x60. 2-2. 35-ST-18 (Fairfield). Built 1907 as Heliopolis. 1910 
became Royal George (Canadian Northern) (q.v.). 1919 (8/2) F/V after 
Armistice, Liverpool-New York. 1919 (14/8) F/V Southampton—New York. 
1920 (8/6) L/V ditto; became depot ship at Cherbourg. 1922 scrapped in 
Germany. 


83. (1916) Flavia 
9,285. 47057. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Palmers). Built 1902 as British Empire 
(British Shipowners). 1907 became Campania (N.G.1.) (q.v.). 1910 Campania 
(Uranium) (g.v.). 1911 Campanello (Uranium). 1918 (24/8) torpedoed off 
Tory Island. 


84. (1916) Folia 
6,960. 430 x 53. 2-2. 2S-T6-14 (Laing). Built 1907 as Principe di Piemonte 
(Lloyd Sabaudo) (q.v.). 1913 became Principello (Uranium) (q.v.). 1917 
(11/3) torpedoed off Waterford (7). 


85. (1916) Feléria 
5,204, 420 x48. 1-3. S-Q4-13 (Denny). Built 1891 as Avoca (British India). 
1896 became San Fernando (Cia Trasatlantica). 1896 reverted to Avoca. 
1908 ditto (New York and Continental Line) (q.v.). 1909 became Uranium 
(Northwest Transport Line). 1910 ditto (Uranium) (q.v.). 1917 (5/5) torpedoed. 


86. 1916 Aurania (II) 
13,400. 520 x 64. 2-2. 25-ST(SR)-15 (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson). 
1918 (4/2) torpedoed; taken in tow but went ashore near Tobermory (8). 
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86f. (1919) Vestris (c) 
10,494. 495 x61. 1-2. 25S-Q8-15 (Workman Clark). Built 1912 for Lamport 
& Holt (N.Y.-S. American service). 1919 (8/3) F/V Liverpool-New York. 
1919-20 about 6 westbound voyages ditto. 1928 foundered at sea. 


86g. (1919) Vauban (c) 
10,660. 495 x 61. 1-2. 25-Q8-15 (Workman Clark). Built 1912 for Lamport 
& Holt. 1919 (27/5) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1919-21 about 6 westbound 
voyages ditto. 


86h. (1919) Vasari (c) 
10,117. 486 x59. 1-2. S-Q4-14 (Dixon). Built 1909 for Lamport & Holt. 
(I-200; I-48; I1I-70). 1919 (24/7) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1919-21 about 


6 westbound voyages ditto. 


861i. (1920) Kaiserin Auguste Victoria (c) 
24,581. 677 X 77. 2-4. 2S-Q8-18. (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1906 for Hamburg 
American Line (q.v.). 1920 (14/2) F/V Liverpool—New York (approx. 15 R/V). 
1921 became Empress of Scotland (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 


87. (1920) Imperator (c) 
(1921) Berengaria 
52,226. 884 x 98. 3-2. 4S-ST-22 (Vulkan (Hamburg) ). Built 1913 for Hamburg 
American Line (qg.v.). (I-970; II-830; I1I-1,000). 1920 (21/2) F/V Liverpool- 
New York. 1920 (6/6) F/V Southampton—Cherbourg—New York (2nd voyage). 
1921 (16/4) F/V as Berengaria ditto. 1921 (Sept.)-1922 (May) converted to 
oil fuel. 1936 Cabin; Tourist; HI. 1938 (Mar.) L/V New York—Cherbourg— 
Southampton. 1938 (Dec.) arrived at Jarrow; partly dismantled. 1946 towed 
to the Firth of Forth; scrapped. 


88. 1921 Albania (I) 
12,768. 523 x 64. 1-4. 2S-ST(SR)-13 (Scott’s). (Cabin 500). 1921 (18/1) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1922 (20/4) F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (lst 
sailing of the service). 1925 onwards laid up. 1930 became California (Navi- 
gazione Libera Triestina). 


88}. 1921 Cameronia (c) 
16,365. 552 x 70. 1-2-C. 25S-ST(DR)-15 (Beardmore). Built 1921 for Anchor 
Line (qg.v.). 1921 (11/5) M/V Liverpool—New York (subsequently made many 
combined Cunard-Anchor voyages ditto.) 


88k. (1921) Emperor of India (ce) 
11,430. 520 x 61. 2-2.2S-Q8-15 (Caird). Built 1914 as Kaisar-I-Hind (P. & O.). 
(N.B. Kaisar-I-Hind means Emperor of India). 1921 (8/6) F/V Southampton— 
New York (4 or 5 R/V). 

89. 1921 *Scythia (II) \ 
19,730. 601 x74. 1-2. 2S-ST(DR)-16 (Vickers (Barrow) ). (1-350; II-350; 
III-1,500). 1921 (20/8) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1924 II became tourist 
third cabin. 1939 became a troopship. 1948 (Oct.) Cuxhaven—Havre—Quebec 
or Halifax (10 R/V), 1949 (Nov.) refitted (I-248; tourist 630). 1950 (17/8) 
F/V after refit. Liverpool-Quebec—London. 1950 (14/9) F/V London—Quebec. 
1951 (10/4) F/V Southampton—Havre—Quebec. 


90. 1922 *Samaria (Il) 
19,602. 601 x 74. 1-2. 2S-ST(DR)-16 (Cammell Laird). (I-350; I-350; IIT- 
1,500). 1922 (19/4) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1924 II became tourist third 
cabin. 1926 onwards Liverpool—New York (usually via Boston). 1939 became a 
troopship. 1948 (Sept.) Cuxhaven—Havre—Quebec (or Halifax). 1950 London— 
Quebec. 1950 (autumn) refitted (I-250; tourist 650). 1951 (14/6) F/V after 
refit, Liverpool-Quebec-Southampton. 1951 (12/7) F/V Southampton-— 


Havre—Quebec. 

901. (1922) Saturnia (c) 
8,611. 455 x55. 1-2. 2S-T6—-14 (Connell). Built 1910; Anchor-Donaldson 
steamer (qg.v.). 1922 (4/5) (Glasgow)—Liverpool—Quebec—Montreal. 


——— 
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91. 1922 Laconia (II) 
19,680—details as (89). (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson). (I-350; 
1-350; III-1,500). 1922 (25/5) M/V Southampton—New York; subsequently 
Liverpool-New York. 1923 Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1924 
Liverpool-New York; II became tourist third cabin. 1939 became armed 
merchant cruiser; later a troopship. 1942 (12/9) torpedoed in S. Atlantic. 


92. 1922 Andania (II) 
13,950. 520 x 65. 1-2. 2S-ST-(DR)-15 (Hawthorn Leslie). (Cabin 500; III- 
1,200). 1922 (1/6) M/V (London)—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1925-26 
Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1927 onwards Liverpool-Glasgow— 
Belfast-Quebec—Montreal. 1939 became armed merchant cruiser. 1940 (15/6) 
torpedoed near Iceland. 


93. 1922 Tyrrhenia 
(1924) Lancastria 
16,243. 553 x70. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-15 (Beardmore). (1-280; {I-364; IHI- 
1,200). 1922 (13/6) M/V Glasgow-Quebec—Montreal: subsequent voyages 
from Liverpool. 1923 Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1924 renamed; 
cabin and III passengers. 1926-32 London-Havre-Southampton—New York; 
subsequently became a cruising liner. 1940 (17/6) sunk by German aircraft 
at St. Nazaire (3,000). 


94. 1922 Antonia 
13,867—details as (92). (Vickers (Barrow) ). (Cabin 500; I1I-1,200). 1922 
(15/6) M/V_(London)—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1928-39 Liverpool- 
Glasgow-—Belfast-Quebec—Montreal. 1939 became armed merchant cruiser. 
1942 sold to British Admiralty. 1944-45 became Wayland (repair ship). 
1948 scrapped. 


95. 1922  Ausonia (II) 
13,912—details as (92). (Armstrong Whitworth). (Cabin 500; III-1,200). 
1922 (22/6) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1923-39 London-Southampton 
Quebec—Montreal. 1939 sold to British Admiralty; became armed merchant 
cruiser. 1944-45 became repair ship. 


95m.(1922) Cassandra (c) 
8,135. 455 X53. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Scott’s). Built 1906; Anchor-Donaldson 
steamer (g.v.). 1922 (11/8) F/V (Glasgow)-Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 


95n. (1923) Athenia (c) 
13,465. 526 x 66. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-15 (Fairfield). Built 1923 for Anchor- 
Donaldson (q.v.). 1923 F/V (Glasgow)—Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1923-39 
ditto. 1939 (3/9) sunk by U.30 (112). 


96. 1923 *Franconia (II) 
20,158—details as (89) (Brown). (I-240; II-460; III-950). 1923 (23/6) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1923-33 ditto; cruising in winter. 1930 II became 
tourist, 1931 I became cabin. 1934 (London)—Havre-Southampton—New 
York. 1935 Liverpool-New York and cruising. 1939 became a troopship. 
1949 (2/6) first resumed sailing Liverpool—-Quebec. (I-250; tourist 600). 


97. 1924 Aurania (II) 
13,984—details as (92). (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson). (Cabin 500; 
IIT-1,200). 1924 (Sept.) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1925 Liverpool—Quebec— 
Montreal. 1928-39 London-—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1939 became 
armed merchant cruiser. 1942 sold to British Admiralty; 1944-45 became 
Artifex (repair ship). 


98. 1925 *Ascania (II) 
14,013—details as (92). (Armstrong Whitworth (Newcastle) ). (Cabin 500; 
HI-1,200). 1925 (22/5) M/V London-Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1939 
became armed merchant cruiser; later troopship. 1947 (Dec.) first resumed 
sailing Liverpool—Halifax. 1949 (autumn) refitted (I-200; tourist 500). 1950 
(21/4) F/V after refit, Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 
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99. 1925 Alaunia (II) 
14,030.—details as (92). (Brown). (Cabin 500; ITI—1,200). 1925 (24/7) M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1926-39 London—Southampton—Quebec—Mon- 
treal. 1939 became armed merchant cruiser. 1944 sold to British Admiralty; 
became repair ship. 

990. (1925) Letitia (c) 
13,475—details as (95n). (Fairfield). Built 1925 for Anchor-Donaldson (q.v.). 
1925-39 (Glasgow)—Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 


100. 1925 Carinthia 
20,277—<details as (89). (Vickers (Barrow) ). Laid down as Servia. (1-240; 
II-460; 1-950). 1925 (22/8) M/V Liverpool-New York; 1925-33 ditto; 
cruising in winter. 1930 II became tourist; 1931 I became cabin. 1934 (London) 
~Havre—Southampton—New York. 1935-39 Liverpool-New York and cruising. 
1939 became an armed merchant cruiser. 1940 (6/6) torpedoed off coast of 
N. Ireland. 


100p. (1926) Tuscania (c) 
16,991. 552 x 70. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-15 (Fairfield). Built 1922 for Anchor 
Line (g.v.). 1926-31 London—Havre—Southampton—New York. 


101. (1934) Majestic 
56,621. 915 x 100. 3-2. 4S-ST-23 (Blohm & Voss). Laid down as Bismarck, 
completed 1922 for White Star (q.v.). 1934 F/V Southampton—Cherbourg- 
New York. 1936 L/V ditto. 1937 became H.M.S. Caledonia (boys training 
ship). 1939 (29/9) burned out at Rosyth. 

102. (1934) Olympic 
46,439. 852 x92. 4-2. 3S-T8 & ST-21 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1911 for 
White Star (q.v.). 1934 F/V Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1935 
L/V ditto. 1935 scrapped at Jarrow. 


103. (1934) Georgic 

(1950) *Georgic (c) 

(M/S). 27,759. 68482. 2-2-C. 25-4SC.DA-18 (Harland & Wolff). Built 
1932 for White Star (q.v.). 1934 F/V_ Liverpool-New York. 1935-39 
London—Havre—-Southampton—New York. 1941 (14/9) bombed and set on 
fire at Port Tewfik; rebuilt as troopship (1 funnel 1 mast); owners, Ministry 
of Transport. 1950 chartered by Cunard, Liverpool-New York. 1951 onwards 
ditto Southampton—New York. 


104, (1934) *Britannic 
(M/S). 26,943. 684 x 82. 2-2-C. 2S-4SC.DA-18. (Harland & Wolff). Built 
1930 for White Star (q.v.). 1934 F/V Liverpool—New York. 1935 F/V London- 
Havre-Southampton—New York. 1939 became a troopship. 1948 (22/5) 
first resumed sailing Liverpool—New Y ork (tonnage 27,650); (1-429; tourist 564). 


105. (1934) Laurentic 
18,724. 578 X75. 2-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-16 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1927 for 
White Star (g.v.). 1934 F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1936 onwards 
cruising, trooping or laid up. 1939 became an armed merchant cruiser. 
1940 (4/11) torpedoed and sunk. 


— — Homeric 
ee: pegeclse Did not run for Cunard-White Star on N. Atlantic. 
Stead) | ae oric 


106. 1936 *Queen Mary 

80,774. 975 119. 3-2-C. 4S-ST(SR)-29 (Brown). Laid down 1930 (27/12); 
work suspended 1931 (Dec,)-1934 (Apr.). Launched 1934 (26/9). (Cabin 776; 
tourist 784; I[I-579). 1936 (27/5) M/V Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 
1939 (Sept.)-1940 (Mar.) laid up at New York. 1940-46 trooping duties. 1942 
(2/10) collision with H.M.S. Curacoq; latter sunk. 1947 (31/7) first resumed 
commercial sailing, Southampton—New York. (1-711; cabin 707; tourist 577). 
(Tonnage 81,237). : 
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107. 1939 *Mauretania (II) 
35,738. 73989, 2-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-23 (Cammell Laird). 1939 (17/6) 
M/V Liverpool—New York. 1939 (12/8) F/V (London)—Havre-Southampton- 
New York. 1940-46 trooping duties. 1946 (Sept.)-1947 (Apr.) reconditioning. 
(1-475; cabin 390; tourist 300). 1947 (26/4) first resumed commercial voyage, 
Liverpool-New York. 1947 ditto, Southampton—New York. 


108. (1946) *Queen Elizabeth 
83,673. 987x118. 2-2-C. 4S-ST(SR)-29 (Brown). (I-823; cabin 662; 
tourist 798). Laid down in 1936 (Dec.); launched 1938 (27/9). 1940 (27/2) 
proceeded from Clyde-New York direct. 1940-46 trooping duties. 1946 
(16/10) F/V (commercial) Southampton—New York. 


109. 1947 *Media 
13,345. 518 x70. 1-1-C. 2S-ST(DR)-17 (Brown). (I-250). 1947 (20/8) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 


110. 1948 *Parthia (II) 
13,362. 518 x70. 1-1-C. 2S-ST(DR)-17 (Harland & Wolff). (1-250). 1948 
(10/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 


111. 1949 *Caronia (II) 
34,183. 665 x 91. 1-1-C. 2S-ST(DR&SR)-22 (Brown). (I-580; cabin 350). 1949 
(4/1) M/V Southampton—New York. (The Caronia’s subsequent duties have 
been divided between the Southampton—New York route and “dollar” cruises.) 


lllq. (1950) Stratheden (c) 
23,132. 03982. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-21 (Vickers—Armstrong (Barrow) ). 
Built 1937 for P. & O. 1950 F/V Southampton—Havre-New York (4 R/Y). 


112. 1954 *Saxonia (I) 
21,637. 57080. 1-1-C. 2S-ST(DR)-21 (Brown). (I-125; tourist 800). 
Launched 1954 (17/2). 1954 (2/9) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 


113. 1955  Ivernia (II) 
22,000. 57080. 1-I-C. 2S-ST(DR)-21 (Brown). (I-125; tourist 800). 


Launched 1954 (14/12). 


114. ——— ‘steamer 
22,000. 57080. 1-1-C. 2S-ST(DR)-21 (Brown). (I-125; tourist 800). 


Laid down 1954 (23/12). 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Red with 2 or 3 black rings; black top. 


(NoTE: Since 1934 ex-White Star ships have retained their White Star 
funnels.) 


FLAG: (a) 1840. Blue long pennant with white saltire flown over a red long 

pennant. 

(b) 1881. Red; a golden lion holding a globe. 

(c) 1934. Cunard flag flown above White Star flag (except that between 
1934 and 1950 ex-White Star ships flew the White Star flag above 
the Cunard). 

(Nore: Between 1850 and 1880 certain of the Company’s ships are 

believed, from time to time, to have flown a blue swallow-tailed pennant 

with large white star, which was Samuel Cunard’s personal flag. Available 

details are few and rather conflicting.) 


48 
Chapter 11 
1842 


s.s. BRITISH QUEEN 
(BELGIAN) 


HE 2,000 ton wooden paddle steamer British Queen of the 

BRITISH & AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY was sold 

to the Belgian Government in August 1841. In the following 
May she made the first of three round voyages between Antwerp, 
Southampton and New York under the Belgian flag, but with a 
British captain and officers. On subsequent voyages her commander 
was a lieutenant of the Belgian Navy, 50 of whose ratings were 
detailed to the ship to gain experience. In spite of the fact that a 
heavy loss was incurred on each voyage, this was a praiseworthy 
attempt to establish the Belgian flag on the North Atlantic and the 
first non-British steamship service thereon. An interesting feature 
was that the fare of £21 was exclusive of meals, which were served 
“on the principle of a first-rate continental hotel at the fixed prices 
of ls. 6d. for breakfast or tea, 3s. for dinner”. At the conclusion of 
the third voyage the British Queen was laid up at Antwerp until 
the autumn of 1844, when she was sold by public auction and 
scrapped. 


Chapter 12 
1845 


s.s. MARMORA 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE 400 ton wooden auxiliary screw, Marmora was built in the 

U.S.A. for the Turkish Government and made only a single 

crossing of the North Atlantic. The reason for her inclusion in 
these pages is that she was the first U.S. steamer to cross the North 
Atlantic to Great Britain since the Savannah in 1819. 

After a coasting voyage between New York and New Orleans, 
the Marmora left. New York for Liverpool on September 2nd 1845. 
The voyage took 234 days as her propeller was damaged soon after 
leaving New York and the voyage was completed under sail. The 
Marmora \eft Liverpool for Constantinople (Istanbul) on October 
31st 1845. 


1. 1845 | Marmora 
400. 145 x 24. C-1-3. W-S. (43 passengers). Fitted with Ericsson’s propeller. 
**The entire steam fixtures, boilers, engine, coal-bins, and all, do not cover a 


space of more than 16 square feet.”’ (The Times, 23/9/45.) 
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Chapter 13 
1845-46 


s.s. MASSACHUSETTS 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE superb reputation of the American transatlantic sailing 

packets during the 1820’s and 1830’s turned out to be a mixed 

blessing as it hindered the development of American trans- 
atlantic steamship services. In fact, not a single attempt was made 
by an American steamship to cross the North Atlantic between the 
pioneer voyage of the Savannah in 1819 and the year 1845. 

In March 1845 the United States Postmaster-General advertised 
for tenders to carry the mails by American ships, preferably steam- 
ships, to Europe. It had been widely recognised for some years 
previously that American prestige required the establishment of an 
American-owned North Atlantic steamship line, and several promi- 
nent men of business had already begun to consider ways and means. 

One of them was R. B. Forbes of Boston (Massachusetts), 
who despatched the 770 ton auxiliary wooden screw steamer 
Massachusetts from New York to Liverpool on September 15th 
1845. She arrived at her destination on October 3rd—a few days 
after the Marmora, which only made a single passage en route to 
Constantinople (Istanbul) and therefore hardly qualifies as the 
Savannah’s American-owned successor. The Massachusetts made 
two round voyages between New York and Liverpool, after which 
she was purchased by the U.S. Government. A sister ship, the Edith, 
never operated on the North Atlantic, but upon completion was also 
taken up by the American Government. 

An interesting feature of the Massachusetts was that her 
propeller could be raised out of the water when she was proceeding 
under sail alone. 

1. 1845 Massachusetts 
770. 161 x22. C-1-3. W-S-D2-8. (40 passengers). 1845 (15/9) M/V New York— 


Liverpool (2 R/V). 1846 became Farralones (U.S. Govt.). 1870 engines re- 
moved and became sailing ship Alaska (U.S.). 


Chapter 14 
1845 
s.s. BANGOR 


(UNITED STATES) 
r \HE first record of a direct North Atlantic steamship sailing to 


or from the Iberian Peninsula or Mediterranean relates to the 
wooden paddle steamer Bangor, which had been running between 
Boston and Portland (Maine). This ship proceeded to Gibraltar in 1845 
—probably from Boston or Portland. No other details are available. 


NAS—F 
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Chapter 15 


1847 


s.s. SARAH SANDS 
(BRITISH) 


HE 1,400 ton Sarah Sands was an auxiliary iron screw steamer 

designed for the England—Australia route, but was chartered to 

the American-owned Red Cross Line of sailing packets to in- 
augurate an experimental steamship service between Liverpool and 
New York under the British flag. She was notable as the first ocean- 
going iron screw steamer apart from the Great Britain, and had by 
far the most varied career of any of the early screw steamers. Most 
of her North Atlantic passages occupied 17-21 days, which was 
considerably longer than the average passages of the wooden paddle 
steamers of the Cunard Line. [t was not these, however, with which 
she was intended to compete, but with the sailing packets, and as 
regards speed at any rate she succeeded in doing this with the greatest 
of ease. She can, therefore, be looked upon as a successful experiment. 


a. 1847 Sarah Sands (c) 

1,400. 182 x33. C-1-4, I-S-O2-9 (Hodgson). Launched Sept. 1846. 1847 
(20/1) M/V Liverpool-New York (approx. 9 R/V). 1848 (Dec.) Liverpool— 
Cape Horn—Valparaiso-San Francisco. Ran San Francisco-Panama for 
Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 1852 (29/1) arrived back in Liverpool. 1852 (summer) 
Liverpool-New York (1 or 2 R/V). 1852 (18/9) Liverpool—Australia. 1853 
(29/5) arrived back at Plymouth. 1853 (15/9) chartered to Canadian S.N. 
Co. (7 R/V) (q.v.). 1855 (Jan.) became a Crimean War transport. 1857 (8/8) 
became an Indian Mutiny transport. 1857 (11/11) caught fire off Mauritius. 
After temporary repairs sailed home. Reconditioned as a sailing ship. 1869 
wrecked on Laccadive Islands (Indian Ocean). 


Chapter 16 * 
1847-57 


OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


N October 1845 the United States Postmaster-General invited 
tenders for mail services from New York to Liverpool, Bristol, 
Southampton, Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg, Havre, Brest or 
Lisbon. The most favourable of the tenders received came from 
Edward Mills, who asked for $300,000 (£60,000) a year for a steam- 
ship service to Havre. In spite of a good deal of criticism due to his 
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lack of shipping experience, he was eventually awarded a five year 
contract valued at $400,000 a year for a fortnightly service between 
New York and Bremen, permission being granted, however, for 
alternate sailings to be to Havre if desired. 

Mills floated the Ocran Steam NavicaTion Company in May 
1846 with a nominal capital of $1,000,000 and assigned his mail 
contract to the Company. Owing to the unsettled conditions, sub- 
scriptions came in slowly and, had it not been for substantial contri- 
butions from some of the German States, it is unlikely that the 
Company would have survived. As it was the total intake was only 
$600,000, which made it impossible to build more than two of the 
four steamers contemplated. The subsidy was accordingly reduced 
to $200,000 and the right to run a service from New York to Havre 
was transferred to Fox & Livingston, the sailing packet owners, 
who paid for the concession with shares to the nominal value of 
$200,000 in the New York & Havre Steam Navigation Company. 

The Ocean Line placed orders for the 1,650 ton wooden paddle 
steamers Washington and Hermann. The former was launched in 
January 1847 and left New York on June 1st of the same year for 
Southampton and Bremen. She arrived in Southampton Water on 
June 15th and had taken two days longer than the Cunard 
Britannia’s contemporaneous voyage from Boston to Liverpool. 
Unlike the Cunard steamers, the Washington carried second class 
passengers as well as first. 

The Hermann entered service in the following spring. Neither 
ship came up to expectations as regards speed, but subsequent 
alterations to their boilers had beneficial results. In other respects 
the service was quite successful, and at the conclusion of the first 
five year period the U.S. Postmaster-General had no hesitation in 
renewing the contract for a similar term. 

Owing to the temporary withdrawal of nearly all non-American 
North Atlantic steamship lines during the Crimean War of 1854-55 
the Company had a minor boom in both passengers and freight. 
Even so the 1854 dividend dropped to 7 per cent as compared with 
10 per cent in the previous year, the principal reason being a sub- 
stantial fall in rates and fares. The first class fare, for example, had 
become £24, in comparison with 30 guineas when the service first 
started. 

Early in 1857 the United States Postmaster-General awarded a 
contract to the Vanderbilt Line to carry the mails from New York 
to Bremen, their remuneration being equivalent to the postage on 
the mails carried. The Ocean Line contract expired in June 1857, 
and, although they could have come to a similar arrangement, decided 
that they could not exist without a fixed subsidy—a conclusion that 
was undoubtedly influenced by the fact that the wooden paddle 
steamer was out of date, that a year previously the Hamburg American 
Line had started a service of iron screw steamers between Hamburg 
and New York, and that a screw service was about to be launched by 
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the Norddeutscher Lloyd between Bremen and New York. The Ocean 
Line accordingly suspended operations in July 1857. 


1. 1847 Washington 
1,640. 23039. C-]1-3. W-—P-SL2-9 (W’velt & McKay). (I-40; II-44). 
1847 (2/6) M/V New York-Southampton—Bremen. 1857 (15/7) L/V (Bremen)- 
Southampton—New York. 1858 sold for service in Pacific. 1863 scrapped. 


2. 1848 Hermann 
1,734. 235 x 40. C-1-3. W-P-SL2-9 (W’velt & McKay). 1848 (21/3) M/V 
New York—Southampton—Bremen. 1857 (17/6) L/V (Bremen)—Southampton-— 
New York. 1858 sold for service in Pacific. 1869 wrecked. 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 17 
1847-48 


TRANSATLANTIC GENERAL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(HEROULT & DE HANDEL) 


(FRENCH) 


HE first French company to establish a North Atlantic steamship 

service was known in France only by the name of the Havre and 

Paris firm which operated it—HEROULT & DE HANDEL. Advertise- 
ments in an English newspaper, however, referred to the Line as 
the TRANSATLANTIC GENERAL STEAM PACKET Company,! which name 
it will be convenient to use here. The title “L’ Union Frégate Trans- 
atlantique” never existed, but one of the Company’s steamers, the 
Union, may well have been referred to in France as “L’ Union, frégate 
transatlantique”, which she certainly was. 

The French Government chartered the wooden paddle frigates 
Christophe Colomb, Darien, Canada and Ulloa to Heroult & 
de Handel on May 10th 1847, and awarded them a subsidy of 
£15,000, a similar sum being advanced ‘as working capital at 5 per 
cent interest. All four ships were suitably renamed. 

A Havre—New York service was advertised to start between May 
20th and 30th 1847, but the Bassin de la Floride at Havre had to be 
dredged to allow the ships to use it and this not only delayed the 
start but caused a number of voyages to be made from Cherbourg. 
The service was opened by the Union, followed by the Philadelphie, 
Missouri (which ran short of coal and had to put in at Halifax) and 
New York, the last-named being responsible for the first Havre 
sailing, on October 24th 1847. The last round voyage started from the 
same port on December 23rd. 

In the following February it was announced that the Company 
had incurred losses of £80,000, and that the French Government 


(1) The Times, 3/5/47, 25/6/47, ete. 
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would “rearrange the Line, and after giving the steamers new furnaces, 
increasing the power of the engines and making other improvements, 
place them again in the trade early in the spring’’.t The service was 
never reinstated, however, and eight years passed before another 
French steamship line was established on the North Atlantic. The 
ships were returned to the French Navy on June 23rd, 1848. 


1. (1847) Union 
1,100. 198 x26. C-1-3. W-P (Brest Dockyard). Launched 1843 (14/3) as 
Canada (French frigate). (I-85; II & III-200). 1847 (22/6) F/V Cherbourg— 
New York. 1847 (24/11) L/V ditto (3 R/V). 


2. (1847) Philadelphie 
1,100. 198 x26. C-1-3. W-P (Brest Dockyard). Launched 1843 (15/3) as 
Christophe Colomb (French frigate). (I-85; II & III-200). 1847 (15/7) F/V 
Cherbourg—New York (2 R/V). 


3. (1847) Missouri 
1,100. 198 x26. C-1-3. W-P (Cherbourg Dockyard). Launched 1842 (8/8) as 
Ulloa (French frigate). (I-85; II & III-200). 1847 (1/8) F/V Cherbourg— 
New York. 1847 (23/12) L/V Havre—-New York (2 R/V). 


4. (1847) New York 
1,100. 198 x26. C-1-3. W-P (Cherbourg Dockyard). Launched 1842 (6/10) 
as Darien (French frigate). (I-85; II & III-200). 1847 (15/8) F/V Cherbourg— 
New York, 1847 (24/10) L/V Havre—-New York (2 R/V). 


(N.B. The above dimensions are approximate.) 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 18 
1848-49 


s.s. UNITED STATES 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE 1,904 ton wooden paddle steamer United States was pur- 
A res in 1848 by the Black Ball Line of sailing packets, one of 

their reasons for so doing being the recent acquisition of the 
steamer Sarah Sands by the rival Red Cross Line. 

The United States sailed from New York for Liverpool on 
April 8th 1848, completed the voyage in 14 days and was notable 
as the first full-powered American steamer on the route. When she 
arrived back at New York on May 3l1st she was transferred to the 
New York—Southampton—Havre route, on which she made four 
round voyages as an independent steamer. 

In 1849 the United States was sold to the North German Con- 
federation’s navy, which had just been formed. 


(1) The Times, 15/2/48. 
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1. (1848) United States 

1,904. 245 x 40. C-1-3. W—P-SL2-10 (Webb). 1848 completed for New York- 
New Orleans trade. 1848 (8/4) F/V New York—Liverpool (1 R/V). 1848 (10/6) 
F/V New York-Southampton-Havre. 1849 (8/1) L/V Southampton—New York 
(arr. 5/2/49). 1849 became Hansa (North German Confederation Navy). 
1853 became Hansa (Fritze & Lehmkuhl), Bremen—New York (q.v.). 1855 
became Crimean War transport. 1857 1 R/V Bremen—New York. 1857 
became Indian Mutiny transport. 1858 became Indian Empire (Galway Line) 
(2 R/V). 1862 (23/7) destroyed by fire at Deptford (London). 


Chapter 19 
1850 


s.s. CITY OF GLASGOW 
(BRITISH) 


HE Glasgow shipbuilding firm of Tod & McGregor laid down 
ff the 1,609 ton iron screw City of Glasgow in August 1849, and 

upon her completion eight months later decided to run her on 
their own account between Glasgow and New York. Her first voyage 
started from the Broomielaw on April 15th 1850, when a large crowd 
witnessed the pioneer transatlantic steamship sailing from the Clyde 
and wished bon voyage to her 52 first and 58 second cabin passengers. 

Negotiations were set in progress for the formation of a Company 
to maintain a regular service between Glasgow and New York by the 
City of Glasgow and a consort. For the time being, however, they fell 
through and at the conclusion of her fourth voyage Tod & McGregor 
disposed of the ship to the Liverpool & Philadelphia Steam Ship 
Company (better known as the Inman Line). 

Although the City of Glasgow had two iron screw predecessors 
on the North Atlantic, she can be regarded as the prototype of a long 
series of successful steamers built to compete with the sailing packets 
rather than the wooden paddle steamers of the Cunard Line. She was 
propelled by overhead geared engines having two cylinders 71 inches 
in diameter by 60 inches stroke. Amongst her amenities was a bath- 
room “with apparatus for pumping up the salt water from the 
Atlantic”. She had a spar deck, which formed “a magnificent prom- 
enade in fine weather, and in foul weather the main deck afforded 
ample space for recreation, perfectly lighted and ventilated”. 


1. 1850 City of Glasgow 
1,609. 22734. C-1-3. I-S-GB(2)-9 (Tod & McGregor). 1850 (15/4) M/V 
Glasgow—-New York. 1850 (5/10) L/V ditto (4 R/V). 1850 sold to Liverpool 
& Philadelphia S.S. Co. (Inman Line) (q.v.). 1954 (March) disappeared 
without trace (480). 


Chapter 20 
1850-58 


COLLINS LINE 


(New York & Liverpoot Unirep States’ Main STEAMSHIP 
Company) 


(UNITED STATES) 


HE New York «& Liverpoor Unrrep States’ Mart STEAMSHIP 
od haceereee invariably known as the Couiins Ling, was undoubt- 

edly the most important of the early American-owned North 
Atlantic steamship lines. 

In October 1845 the United States Postmaster-General advertised 
for tenders for the carriage of the mails between America and Europe. 
He received four, but two more arrived a few months later, one from 
i. K. Collins, who, in 1836, had founded the Dramatic Line of 
sailing packets between New York and Liverpool. Collins undertook 
to provide a fortnightly service of steamers between the same ports 
during eight months of the year and a monthly service during the 
remainder for a subsidy of $385,000 a year for ten years. Owing to 
pressure of business, Collins’ tender was not considered by Congress 
until June 1846, when it was turned down. It was brought up again 
on March 3rd 1847, and this time was rather surprisingly passed 
after a brief debate. 

The New York & Liverpool United States’ Mail Steamship 
Company was formed by Collins to implement the terms of the 
contract. Its capital was rather more than $1,000,000, divided into 
shares of $2,000 each, of which Collins himself held 90 and James 
Brown, the shipbuilder, 100. The balance of the Company’s financial 
needs was met by a loan from James Brown. Collins was determined 
that the five steamers required for the service should be far in advance 
of any predecessors on the North Atlantic. For this reason plan after 
plan was considered and discarded in favour of a more ambitious one, 
until finally the tonnage of the proposed ships had risen from 2,000 
to nearly 3,000. It was obvious that the cost of the ships would be 
out of all proportion to the original estimates, and permission was 
accordingly obtained to build only four instead of five. It had been 
intended that the service should start in May 1849, but the changes 
of plan caused a considerable delay and in addition the Company 
found itself unable to keep up the instalments to the builders. 
Fortunately, the United States Government came to the rescue by 
agreeing to advance a sum of $25,000 a month on each vessel from 
the time it was launched. Work on the ships, therefore, continued 
without serious interruption. 

The four steamers were named Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic and 
Baltic. Features of interest included steam heating, bathrooms and a 
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barber’s shop, and according to present-day standards the interior 
fittings were over-ornate. They were the first North Atlantic steamers 
to have straight stems. To begin with, 200 first class passengers were 
carried, but rather more than a year later accommodation was added 
for 80 second class. 

The Atlantic took the first sailing on April 27th 1850, from 
New York, and made a slow passage of 13 days owing to some of her 
paddle floats being damaged by ice. However, the ships soon captured 
the “Blue Riband” from the Cunard Line, although the fastest 
passage of all was not made until 1852, when the Arctic steamed 
from New York to Liverpool in 9 days 17} hours at an average speed 
of 13-21 knots. 

The Collins ships achieved high speed only at the cost of abnor- 
mally heavy wear and tear on the engines, and consequently it was 
by no means unusual for squads of mechanics to work day and night 
on repairs during the time that the ships spent in New York. Never- 
theless, the only major breakdown during these early months was 
when the Atlantic fractured her paddle shaft and had to return to 
Queenstown. This was before the days of the Atlantic telegraph, 
and the delay caused considerable alarm in New York. 

Despite the fact that in 1851 the Company carried nearly 50 
per cent more passengers than the Cunard Line on the New York-— 
Liverpool route, it soon became apparent that they were operating 
at a serious loss. The case was put to Congress, who agreed in July 
1852 to increase the subsidy to $858,000 a year subject to six months’ 
notice of withdrawal at any time after December 31st 1854, and to a 
fortnightly service being maintained throughout the year. 

A serious misfortune befell the Company on September 27th 
1854, when the Arctic, bound from Liverpool to New York, came 
into collision in foggy weather with the French steamer Vesta off 
Cape Race. It was soon discovered that the Arctic was letting in water 
rapidly, and she sank four or five hours after the impact with a loss 
of 322 lives. Among the casualties were Collins’ wife, son and daughter. 
It was left to the three surviving ships to maintain the fortnightly 
schedule. 

The Crimean War caused the withdrawal of the Cunard Line 
service from Liverpool to New York, and in consequence the Collins 
Line changed their sailing day from Wednesday to Saturday. They 
reverted to the old arrangement with the sailing of the Pacific on 
January 23rd 1856. This ship left Liverpool three days before the 
new Cunarder Persia, which, despite a slow passage, arrived at New 
York before her, and in fact the Pacific was never heard of again. 
It was generally supposed that she had foundered after colliding 
with an iceberg. 

The loss of the Pacific was a particularly serious blow to the 
Company because, although the much larger Adriatic was in an 
advanced stage of construction, the two remaining ships were in- 
sufficient to maintain the service. The 1,900 ton Quaker City was 
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chartered for one voyage, and subsequently the Ericsson was 
chartered for well over a year, her original compressed air machinery 
having been replaced some time previously by steam engines of 
orthodox design. Towards the end of 1856 the Atlantic was with- 
drawn for watertight compartments to be fitted, and as soon as she 
returned to service the Baltic was similarly treated. In each case the 
Company came in for a good deal of criticism as the bulkheads were 
made of wood and not iron. Latterly, the 1,900 ton Columbia was 
chartered in place of the Ericsson. 

The 3,700 ton Adriatic had been launched in April 1856 and was 
originally intended to sail from New York in the following October. 
Her completion was, however, considerably delayed by a decision 
to fit her with watertight compartments, and she eventually sailed 
from New York in November 1857, making a fast passage of 10 days 
7 hours. She was the last and the largest wooden paddle steamer 
built for North Atlantic service and cost £250,000. 

The Adriatic arrived on the scene too late to retrieve the fortunes 
of the Collins Line, which had gone downhill fast since the loss of the 
Pacific, and had lost the “Blue Riband” to the Cunard Line. To crown 
all, Congress decided in August 1857 to give six months’ notice to 
reduce the mail subsidy from $858,000 to the original figure of 
$385,000 a year. This was a final blow from which the Company 
could not possibly recover, and at the conclusion of the Baltic’s 
westbound voyage, starting from Liverpool on February 3rd 1858, 
the service was withdrawn. 

The founder of the Line, E. K. Collins, survived until 1878, but 
took no further part in the shipping business. 


1. 1850 Atlantic 
2,860. 282 x 45. S-1-3. W-—P-SL(2)-12 (Brown). (1-200) (II-80 added later). 
1850 (27/4) M/V New York-Liverpool. 1857 (23/12) L/V Liverpool-New 
York. 1858-59 laid up. 1860 ran for North Atlantic S.S. Co. (1 R/V) (q.v.). 
1861 Civil War transport. 1866 ran for North American Lloyd (q.v.). 1867 
ran for New York & Bremen S.S. Co. (q.v.). 1871 scrapped. 


2. ako A LACH TC 
Ditto. (Brown & Bell). 1850 (25/5) M/V New York—Liverpool. 1856 (23/1) 
L/V Liverpool-New York. Disappeared without trace (240). 


3. 1850 Arctic . 
Ditto. (Brown). 1850 (27/10) M/V New York—Liverpool. 1854 (27/9) collision 
with French s.s. Vesta near C. Race (322). 


4. 1850 Baltic 
Ditto. (Brown & Bell). 1850 (16/11) M/V New York-Liverpool. 1853 mizzen 
mast removed. 1858 (3/2) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1858-61 laid up. 1861 
Civil War transport. 1866 ran for North American Lloyd (q.v.). 1867 ran for 
New York & Bremen 58.5. Co. (q.v.). 1870 engines removed. 1880 scrapped. 


4a. (1855) Nashville (c) 
1,800. 216 x35, C-1-2. W-P-SL(1)-10 (Collyer). Built 1853 for New York 
~Charleston trade. 1854 ran for New York & Havre Co. (2 R/V). 1855 (21/3) 
F/V New York-Liverpool (1 R/V). 1861 became Confederate cruiser. 1864 
destroyed by Federal forces. 
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Ab. (1856) Quaker City (c) 
1,900. 227 x 36. C-2-2. W—P-SL(1)-10 (Vaughan & Lynn). Built 1854. 1856 
(16/2) F/V New York—Liverpool (1 R/V). 1867 yachting cruise to Mediter- 
ranean. Mark Twain was a passenger and wrote Innocents Abroad. 1868 ran 


for New York & Bremen S.S. Co. 


4c. (1856) Ericsson (c) 
1,920. 250 x 40. C-2 x2-2. W-P-SL(2)-10 (Perrin). (I-100). Built 1853 as 
caloric ship. 1855 ran New York—Havre. 1856 (29/3) F/V New York—Liverpool. 
1857 (22/8) L/V Liverpool—-New York. 1861 Civil War transport. 1866 ran 
for North American Lloyd (qg.v.). Later engines removed. 1892 wrecked. 


4d. (1857) Columbia (c) 
1,900. 23035. ? W-P-SL(1)-10 (Collyer). 1857 (June) F/V New York- 
Liverpool (3 or 4 R/V). 

o. 1857 Adriatic 
3,070. 355 X50. 5-2-2. W-P-0(2)-13 (Steers). (1-316; II-60). 1857 (23/11) 
M/V New York—Liverpool (1 R/V). 1860 ran for North Atlantic S.S. Co. 


(q.v.). 1861 became Adriatic (Galway) (q.v.). 1869 converted to sail. 1873 
became hulk at Bonny (W. Africa). 1885 dismantled. 


FUNNEL: Black; red top. 


Chapter 21 
1850 


s.s. VICEROY 
(BRITISH) 


Y the beginning of 1850 the Midland & Great Western Railway 
Be Ireland had almost completed its line from Dublin to Galway. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, the Railway helped to finance a 
scheme put forward by the inhabitants of the town and county of 
Galway to establish a line of steamers between Galway and New York. 

As a start, the 800 ton wooden paddle steamer Viceroy, normally 
engaged in the cross-channel service between England and Ireland, 
was chartered and left Galway for Halifax and New York on June Ist 
1850 with a few passengers, a small quantity of cargo and 400 tons 
of bunker coal. She arrived at Halifax on June 11th and proceeded 
to New York. Thick fog was encountered soon after leaving New 
York for Galway on June 22nd, and two days later she grounded near 
Cape Sable. The passengers, crew and baggage were safely landed, 
but the Viceroy became a total loss and was broken up where she lay. 

THe New York & GALWAY STEAM SHIP ComPANy was founded 
in New York some months later, but there were no further sailings 
on the route until the establishment of the Galway Line in 1858. 
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Chapter 22 
1850 


SLOMAN LINE 
(GERMAN) 


N 1850, three years after the Hamburg American Line started 
| pi eet with a fleet of sailing packets between Hamburg and 

New York and several years before the service changed over to 
steam, the old-established Hamburg firm of Rob. M. Sloman des- 
patched the 800 ton iron screw steamer Helena Sloman, newly-built 
by Pim of Hull, from Hamburg to New York. A second voyage 
started from Hamburg on August 11th 1850, and the Helena Sloman 
arrived at New York on September 4th. On her third voyage she left 
Hamburg on October 26th with 110 passengers and picked up 
another 40 at Southampton, whence she sailed on November Ist. 
A few days later she was disabled by a heavy sea, continued her 
voyage under sail alone and on November 29th, when in a sinking 
condition, was seen by the sailing packet Devonshire, which took off 
her passengers. Nine of them were unfortunately lost owing to an 
accident to one of the boats. 

It had been stated that three further steamers of greater tonnage 
and power were to be constructed for the Sloman Line,! but this 
disaster caused a change of plan and the Company continued for 
some years to confine its activities to sail. 


Chapter 23 
1850-61 : 1865-67 


NEW YORK & HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE New York & Havre Steam Navication ComMpANy owed 
its existence to the inability of the Ocean Steam Navigation 
Company to build more than two of the four steamers required 
under their 1846 mail contract, which allowed alternate sailings to be 
made to Havre instead of Bremen. The rights to the New York—Havre 
line were, therefore, sold to Messrs. Fox & Livingston, the owners of 
the sailing packets running between these ports. Payment for the 
concession and its accompanying subsidy of $200,000 a year was 


(1) The Times, 4/11/50. 
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made by shares to the nominal value of $200,000 in the New York 
& Havre Steam Navigation Company, which was established at this 
time. 

Orders were placed for the 2,000 ton wooden paddle steamers 
Franklin and Humboldt, of which the former sailed from New York 
in October 1850 for Southampton and Havre. Her second eastbound 
voyage was made in the fast time of 11 days 8 hours from New York 
to the Needles. This was not up to the standard of the best Cunard 
passages, but beat by 24 hours a contemporary passage by the new 
Cunarder Niagara on the shorter run to Liverpool. 

The Humboldt entered the service in May 1851. She and her 
consort operated with very fair success until December 1853, when 
she was wrecked near Halifax. Her place was temporarily taken by 
the chartered Nashville, which after two voyages gave way to the 
Union. In July 1854 the Franklin was wrecked on Long Island, and 
for nearly a year the Union and another chartered steamer, the 
St. Louis, took full charge of the service. 

To make good these losses the Company laid down the 2,200 ton 
Arago and Fulton, which differed from their predecessors in that 
they had two funnels and two masts instead of a single funnel and 
three masts. They entered service in June 1855 and February 1856 
respectively, and the chartered steamers were withdrawn. 

The Company’s mail subsidy expired in 1857 and was followed 
by a new contract for one year, compensation being limited to the 
gross amount of the United States postage, sea and inland, upon the 
mails carried. This arrangement continued until the outbreak of the 
American Civil War in 1861, when both steamers were chartered by 
the War Department and the service was suspended. 

The Arago and Fulton resumed monthly sailings in November 
1865 between New York and Havre via Falmouth instead of South- 
ampton. It soon became known that the American Government was 
unwilling to grant a mail subsidy, and it was rumoured that the 
ships were not paying. This appeared to be contradicted by the fact 
that the iron screw Merrimac and Missssippi were chartered to 
increase sailings from monthly to fortnightly. However, the Missis- 
sippt made only two round voyages and a chartered wooden paddle 
steamer took the place of her consort. Retrenchment began in the 
autumn of 1867 and the service was withdrawn by the end of the 
year, the main reason being lack of co-operation on the part of the 
American Government. A contributory factor was the obsolescence 
of the Company’s wooden paddle steamers. 


1. 1850 Franklin 
2,184. 263 x42. C-1-3. W-P-SL(2)-10 (W’velt & McKay). (I & II). 1850 
t/a) O. New York-Southampton—Havre. 1854 (17/7) wrecked on Long 
s 0). 


2. 1851 Humboldt 
2,350. 282 x40. S-1-3. W-P-SL(2)-10 (W’velt & McKay). (I & II). 1851 
(6/5) M/V New York—Southampton-Havre. 1853 (5/12) wrecked at Halifax (1). 
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2a. (1854) Nashville (c) 
1,800. 21635. C-1-2. W-P-SL(1)-10 (Collyer). Built 1853. 1854 (Jan.) 
F/V New York-Southampton-Havre (2 R/V). 1855 ran for Collins Line 
(1 R/V) (q.v.). 

2b. (1854) Union (c) 
1,650. W-P-SL(2)-10 (Webb). Built 1851. 1854 (May) F/V New York- 
Southampton—Havre. 1856 (15/1) L/V Havre-Southampton—New York. 


2c. (1854) St. Louis (c) 
2,000. (W-P). 1854 (1/8) M/V New York-Southampton—Havre. 1855 (20/11) 
L/V Havre-Southampton—New York. 


3. 1855 Arago 
2,260. 281 x 41. S-2-2. W-P-O(2)-10 (W’velt & McKay). (I & II). 1855 (2/6) 
M/V New York-Southampton—Havre. 1861 chartered by U.S. War Depart- 
ment. 1865 (Nov.) sailings resumed, New York—Falmouth-Havre. 1867 
(25/12) L/V Havre-Falmouth--New York. 1869 sold to Peru. 

4. 1856 Fulton 
2,061. 278 x 42. S-2-2. W-P-O(2)-10 (W’velt & McKay). (I & II). 1856 (9/2) 
M/V New York-Southampton-Havre. 1861 chartered by U.S. War Depart- 
ment. 1865 (Dec.) sailings resumed, New York—Falmouth—Havre. 1867 (27/11) 
L/V Havre-Falmouth—New York. 1870 scrapped. 

4d. (1867) Mississippi (c) 
2,000. (J-S) (Harrison Loring (Boston) ). 1866 ran for North American 
Lloyd (q.v.). 1867 (Mar.) F/V New York-Falmouth-Havre (2 R/V). 1869 
wrecked. 

4e. (1867) Guiding Star (c) 
ory Built 1863. 1867 (Apr.) F/V New York—Falmouth—Havre 
(3 R/V). 


Af. (1867) Morning Star (c) 
2,200. (W—P). 1867 (June) F/V New York—Falmouth—Havre (1 R/V). 


F UN NEL: Black. 


Chapter 24. 
1850-93 


INMAN LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1850. Liverpool & Philadelphia Steam Ship Company 

1857. Liverpool, New York & Philadelphia Steam Ship Company 
1875. Inman Steamship Company Limited 

1886. Inman & International Steamship Company Limited 


HE Liverpoot & PuitapELpHia Steam Suip CoMPANY was 

founded in 1850 by the Liverpool firm of Richardson Brothers 

& Company, whose partners were the two brothers Richardson 
and William Inman. The latter was the driving force behind it. 
Within five years he had gained complete control and the Company 
was invariably referred to as the INMAN LINE, 
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After making four round voyages between Glasgow and New 
York, the 1,600 ton iron screw City of Glasgow, which was the first 
really successful screw steamer on the North Atlantic, was sold to 
the Liverpool & Philadelphia Steam Ship Company, whose Liverpool— 
Philadelphia service she inaugurated in December 1850. Having met 
with head winds she took 22 days to reach her destination, but the 
homeward voyage was completed in the satisfactory time of 13 days 
16 hours. In July 1851 she was joined by the 1,900 ton City of Man- 
chester. It should be borne in mind that not only was the screw 
steamer in its infancy, but its main purpose at this time was to 
compete with the sailing packets, and this the Inman steamers 
certainly managed to do. A contributory factor to their success was 
that in 1852 provision was made for the carriage of 400 steerage 
passengers in addition to first and second class. 

The year 1854 was a disastrous one for the Company. At the 
beginning of March the City of Glasgow sailed from Liverpool with 
a complement of 480 passengers and crew and was never heard of 
again, while in August a new steamer, the 2,200 ton City of Phila- 
delphia, left Liverpool on her maiden voyage and was wrecked near 
Cape Race ten days later. She became a total loss, but her passengers 
and crew were saved. It was left to the City of Manchester to carry 
on the service as best she could. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Crimean War the Company 
received a favourable offer to charter the City of Manchester and 
two nearly completed ships, the City of Baltimore and City of 
Washington, to the French Government. William Inman was deter- 
mined to take advantage of the opportunity, but the Richardson 
brothers were Quakers and strongly disapproved of the ships being 
used for any warlike purpose. The deadlock was overcome by the 
brothers retiring from the Company, which thus came under Inman’s 
control. 

The Company’s North Atlantic service was suspended for con- 
siderably more than a year and was resumed by the 2,350 ton City of 
Baltimore in April 1856. The Kangaroo, City of Manchester and 
City of Washington sailed later in the year. The Kangaroo had been 
purchased by the Company in the autumn of 1854 and taken up by 
the British Government as a transport. The 1,950 ton Vigo was 
purchased in 1858 owing to the absence of the City of Manchester 
on trooping duties to the Indian Mutiny. 

It was decided towards the end of 1856 that sailings should 
henceforth be to Philadelphia and New York alternately, the first 
departure for the latter port being taken by the City of Washington 
on December 31st. Shortly afterwards the American-owned Collins 
Line withdrew their service between New York and Liverpool, and 
after one more Philadelphia sailing the Inman Line decided to make 
New York their regular terminal. In March 1857 the title of the Line 
was changed to LrverpooLt, NEw York & PHILADELPHIA STEAM 
Suip Company, but there were few, if any, subsequent sailings to 
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Philadelphia. The years 1856-57 were prosperous ones and the 
Company carried over 70,000 passengers—one-third of the total 
steamship passengers during this period between England and the 
United States. 

The City of Manchester made an experimental call at Queens- 
town (Cobh) in April 1859 in order to cater for the increasing 
emigration from Ireland to the United States. The arrangement was a 
success and the City of Baltimore inaugurated a regular call, outwards 
and homewards, on May 12th. 

In December 1859 the Company purchased the two surviving 
units of the Glasgow & New York Steam Ship Company’s fleet, the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. It was decided to transfer these new 
acquisitions to Liverpool and operate a subsidiary monthly service 
between Glasgow and New York with the City of Manchester and 
Kangaroo. After one sailing by each the Glasgow service was, how- 
ever, abandoned and instead the Liverpool sailings were increased 
from forthightly to weekly. 

The purchase of the 2,200 ton Cunard Etna in 1860 brought the 
Company's fleet up to a total of eight ships, namely, the three “Cities”, 
together with the Edinburgh, Glasgow, Etna, Kangaroo and Vigo. 

The American Civil War was responsible for the withdrawal of the 
various American-owned North Atlantic steamship services. The 
Company took advantage of the favourable conditions by commission- 
ing the 2,350 ton City of New York in 1861, followed by the City of 
London and City of Boston. Unfortunately the City of New York 
was wrecked on Daunts Rock, near Queenstown, in March 1864, 
and the Glasgow was destroyed by fire at sea just over a year later. 
A second City of New York was under construction. 

In the meanwhile the Company had more ships than they 
required for their weekly service from Liverpool to New York, and in 
February 1863 the Kangaroo inaugurated a subsidiary service on 
the same route in conjunction with the 1,500 ton City of Cork and 
City of Limerick, followed by the 2,100 ton City of Dublin. 

The Company’s business continued to expand, and the 2,550 ton 
City of Paris was placed in service in March 1866. She was larger 
and faster than any of her predecessors and could, in fact, claim to be 
one of the fastest steamers afloat. Her best effort was a crossing from 
Queenstown to New York in shorter time, but at a lower average 
speed, than the Cunard record-breaker Scotia’s best passage. The 
2,400 ton City of Antwerp was completed early in 1867. 

The “extra” service was increased from fortnightly to weekly 
as a result of the boom in North Atlantic business at the conclusion 
of the American Civil War, but the fortnightly schedule was resumed 
when the ensuing slump developed in 1867, and the Company had 
to seek employment for some of the smaller ships. In September 
1867, therefore, the City of Limerick was despatched from Liverpool 
to New Orleans,t and at about the same time the City of Cork 

(1) The Times, 31/8/67 (advt.). 
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and Kangaroo inaugurated a new service from Antwerp to New 
York. This was continued at intervals until 1869. 

The mail contract for the Cunard service between Liverpool, 
Halifax and Boston lapsed in December 1867, and in its place the 
Postmaster-General awarded the Inman Line a subsidy of £375 per 
voyage for a fortnightly service from Queenstown to Halifax. By a 
coincidence the ex-Cunard Htna took the first Inman Line mail 
sailing, and left Liverpool on January 4th 1868 for Queenstown, 
Halifax and New York. At the same time the Company received their 
first mail contract to the United States in connection with their 
premier service, but in this case payment was made by results, 
namely, one shilling an ounce for letters and a lower rate of remunera- 
tion for the various categories of printed matter. This was only a 
temporary arrangement, and in 1869 the Company was awarded an 
annual subsidy of £35,000 for a weekly departure from Liverpool 
via Queenstown to New York. 

The 2,900 ton City of Brooklyn was placed in service in March 
1869, and although appreciably larger than any previous ship in the 
fleet was eclipsed in the following October by the 3,100 ton City of 
Brussels, which was the first North Atlantic liner apart from the 
Great Eastern to have steam steering gear. On her second homeward 
voyage, in December 1869, she brought fame to her owners by 
steaming from New York to Queenstown at the record average speed 
of 14.66 knots. : 

Steps were already being taken to bring some of the older ships 
up-to-date and the process was simplified by the recent introduction 
by Harland & Wolff of a new and increased ratio of length to beam. 
The customary ratio had hitherto been about 84 to | and was increased 
by stages to 10 or more to 1. The effect was that a new ship might well 
be 50 feet longer than an older one of similar beam. It did not, there- 
fore, require much ingenuity to determine that the carrying capacity 
of the older ships could be considerably increased by lengthening, 
and this became a popular practice with the Inman and other lines. 

The first Inman ships to be taken in hand were the City of 
Washington and City of London. The former was lengthened in 
1869 from 319 to 358 feet, with a consequent increase in tonnage 
from 2,400 to 2,900. Various other ships were dealt with in a similar 
manner, including the Etna and City of Limerick, which in addition 
were fitted with the newly-introduced compound engines. The Etna 
was renamed City of Bristol. 

Trading conditions had improved sufficiently for the Company to 
resume their bi-weekly service early in 1870, and for the next few 
months a mail steamer was despatched on Thursdays from Liverpool 
to New York and an extra steamer on Saturdays alternately to New 
York direct and to Halifax and Boston. In December 1870, New York 
again became the American terminal for all steamers, and six months 
later, on the expiry of the Canadian mail contract, the Halifax call 

(1) The Times, 29/8/67 (advt.). 
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was abandoned. The 700 ton City of Durham and City of Halifax, 
which had been maintaining a mail service between Halifax and 
St. John’s (Newfoundland), were recalled and instead undertook a 
weekly service between Liverpool, Havre and Antwerp in place of the 
Antwerp—New York service to which reference has already been made. 

The year 1870 was one of the most successful in the Company’s 
history. During the course of 68 voyages from Liverpool to New York 
it carried 3,600 cabin and 40,500 steerage passengers, the com- 
bined total being about 9,000 higher than that of the National Line, 
which was its nearest rival. The success of the year was, however, 
marred by the loss of the City of Boston, which disappeared at sea 
with her complement of 177 passengers and crew. 

The principal shipping event of 1871 was the introduction of the 
White Star Line service between Liverpool and New York with a 
fleet of large and fast steamers of revolutionary design. Before the 
end of the year the City of Brussels, then only two years old, was 
taken out of service and fitted with an iron promenade deck. This 
and other improvements brought her more or less in line with the 
White Star ships. 

The 4,500 ton City of Montreal was the first of the new steamers 
designed to meet the White Star competition. She was larger but 
decidedly slower than her rivals and, although a popular ship, was 
extremely heavy on coal. For this reason her horizontal compound 
engines were replaced within four years by the more customary 
vertical type. She was followed by the 4,500 ton City of Chester and 
City of Richmond. 

Having lost the “Blue Riband” to the White Star in May 1872, 
the Inman Line decided to make an attempt to regain it. It there- 
fore laid down the 5,500 ton City of Berlin, which was commissioned 
in April 1875 and remained the largest steamer in active service on 
the North Atlantic until 1881. She captured the record in both 
directions, but her success was short-lived as only four months after 
she appeared the new White Star Germanic beat her by a comfortable 
margin. In 1879 she became the first British steamer on the North 
Atlantic to be fitted with electric light, and although this new feature 
was confined mainly to the dining saloon it created much interest. 

The Inman Line was by no means the only North Atlantic line 
that found itself desperately short of capital during the middle 1870’s, 
the principal reason being that within a space of ten years the average 
tonnage of steamers had more than doubled and in some cases their 
cost had quadrupled. The slump which developed in earnest in 1874 
changed a difficult position into a desperate one and was responsible 
for the abandonment of the weekly extra service to New York. In 
1875 William Inman turned his concern into a limited liability 
company, the Inman STEAMSHIP Company LimITED. This move, 
combined with the excellent reputation held by the ships, enabled 
him to weather the storm. Nevertheless, the year 1876 promised to 

(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 9/4/72 (advt.). 
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be no better than the two preceding ones and being free from any 
mail commitments the Inman and White Star Lines decided that 
from April 1876 onwards they would both limit their sailings to three 
in every five weeks, instead of at least one a week as previously. 
This arrangement lasted until well into 1877, and during the greater 
part of the time the Inman service was undertaken by the “Cities” 
of Chester, Richmond and Berlin. 

The mail arrangements were revised in 1877, and from the middle 
of March the Inman Line shared the Thursday sailing with the White 
Star Line. From the beginning of 1878 the two companies were made 
jointly responsible for departures every Tuesday and Thursday, and 
this arrangement continued until 1885, when each company was 
allotted a fixed day. The rate of remuneration was 4s. a pound for 
letters and 4d. a pound for newspapers. 

During the years 1879-80 no fewer than six ships were sold, 
with the result that the Company’s fleet was reduced to six ships— 
the “Cities” of Berlin, Richmond, Chester, Montreal, Brussels and 
Paris. 

The time had come for the Inman Line to build a new ship, and 
it was determined not only that she should be considerably 
larger and faster than any previous unit but that she should be built 
of steel, which would give her greater carrying capacity. Unfortun- 
ately, owing to a temporary shortage of steel, and in order to avoid 
any prolonged delay, it was eventually decided to make consider- 
able use of iron, and this was largely responsible for the ship’s limited 
success. She was launched on June 14th 1881 as the City of Rome, 
and started a fashion that remained in vogue for fully 50 years by 
having three funnels. William Inman survived her launch by only a 
few days, and was therefore spared the disappointment caused by 
her indifferent maiden voyage of 9 days 17 hours in the following 
October, the homeward voyage of 8 days 6? hours being also a long 
way short of the record. She was then laid up until the following 
spring, and during this period of idleness various alterations were 
made to her machinery. Some improvement resulted, but her per- 
formance was still far below her owners’ expectations, and in addition 
her cargo capacity was 2,200 tons and not 3,800 tons as stated in the 
specifications. In September 1882, therefore, at the conclusion of 
her sixth round voyage, she was thrown back on the hands of her 
builders. A major dispute took place, the outcome being that she 
returned to the Liverpool_New York route under the management 
of the Anchor Line. 

The Inman Line received a further blow in January 1883, when 
the City of Brussels was involved in a collision near the mouth of the 
River Mersey and sank with a loss of ten lives. As a temporary measure 
the City of Paris was put back into service, several steamers of other 
lines were chartered for one or more voyages and the White Star 
Baltic was regularly employed by the Company until October 1886. 

It had been announced soon after the loss of the City of Brussels 
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that the Company had purchased on the stocks the 5,200 ton 
Vancouver, which was being built for the Dominion Line. She was 
renamed City of Chicago, and left Liverpool in the following Sep- 
tember on her maiden voyage to New York. Her chief point of 
interest was that she was the only steamer commissioned by the 
Inman Line to have a straight stem. 

The fortunes of the Company again sank to a very low ebb. 
Additional capital was badly needed for the building of new ships, 
and an attempt to raise money by means of debentures was a failure. 
At a meeting held in October 1886 it was decided that the Company 
should go into voluntary liquidation. This was a strategic move as 
negotiations were already in progress for the purchase of the Com- 
pany by the International Navigation Company, the owners of the 
American and Red Star Lines. The deal went through soon after- 
wards, and the InmAN & INTERNATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Lim1TeD was formed to take over the fleet and assets of the Inman 
Line. Although the new concern was essentially American there 
were few outward changes and the steamers continued to fly the 
British flag. 

The new company took immediate steps to place orders for two 
large ships. At the same time the City of Berlin was sent to Birkenhead 
for extensive modernisation and triple expansion machinery. How- 
ever, in August 1887, before she returned to service, the City of 
Montreal was destroyed by fire at sea and the Company’s fleet was 
reduced to four ships—the “Cities” of Chicago, Richmond, 
Chester and Berlin. Once again it was necessary to make use of 
chartered tonnage, but on this occasion steamers belonging to the 
allied American Line were employed. 

The first of the new steamers, the steel-built City of New York 
(III), left Liverpool in August 1888 on her maiden voyage to New 
York. She had a tonnage of 10,500 and was the largest steamer in 
the world as the Great Eastern was about to be broken up. She 
was equally notable as the first “express” steamer on the North 
Atlantic to be propelled by twin screws. A sister ship, the City of 
Paris (IT), followed in April 1889. The “New York” took some time 
to settle down as a record-breaker, but on her second westbound 
voyage the “Paris” steamed from Queenstown to Sandy Hook at 
the record average speed of 19-95 knots, followed by a homeward 
voyage at 20-02 knots. 

One of the features of these ships was a very complete system of 
watertight bulkheads, both transverse and longitudinal. The City 
of Paris had a narrow escape from disaster on March 25th 1890. 
She was nearing the Irish coast at full speed when the starboard 
propeller shaft snapped, causing the engine to race and wreck 
both itself and the longitudinal bulkhead. In addition, the sea 
connections were so badly damaged that both engine rooms were 
flooded. Fortunately, no one was injured, and the ship was towed 
into Queenstown for temporary repairs. 
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At the beginning of the 1890’s the Company’s fleet consisted of 
six ships, four of which were required to maintain a weekly service, 
with another in reserve. The City of Richmond was accordingly 
sold in 1891. In July of the following year the City of Chicago was 
wrecked off the southern coast of Ireland. This loss, the ninth since 
the Company’s foundation in 1850, did not affect the regularity of 
the sailing schedule, but prompted the placing of orders on the 
Clyde for two new ships of nearly 9,000 tons, which were not com- 
pleted, however, until a major reorganisation had taken place. 

On May 10th 1892, an Act of Congress was passed authorising 
the transfer of the City of New York and City of Paris from British 
to American registry, and in the following September the United 
States Postmaster-General accepted the tender of the Inman & 
International Line to carry the American mails from New York to 
Southampton instead of Liverpool. The changeover was completed 
in February 1893, when the last “I. & I.” sailing took place from 
Liverpool. Simultaneously the ships were transferred to the AMERICAN 
Line, which had been running an unpretentious service between 
Philadelphia and Liverpool since 1873 and in more recent years 
had been owned by the International Navigation Company, which 
in turn owned the Inman & International Steamship Company. 
Thus, the disappearance of the honoured name “Inman” resulted 
in the transformation of the American Line from a position of 
relative insignificance to one of major importance. 


1. (1850) City of Glasgow 
1,609. 227 x 34. C-1-3. I-S-GB(2)-9 (Tod & McGregor). (Cabin 130; I1I-400) 
(steerage added in 1852). Built 1850 and made 4 R/V Glasgow—New York 
for builders. 1850 (11/12) F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1854 (1/3) L/V ditto; 
disappeared without trace (480). 


2. 1851 City of Manchester 
1,892. 26537. C-1-4. I-S-GB(2)-9 (Tod & McGregor). 1851 (26/7) M/V 
Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1854 became Crimean War transport (French). 
1856 (13/8) resumed Liverpool—Philadelphia; tonnage 2,109. 1857 became 
transport to Indian Mutiny. 1862 new boilers (after 48 R/V on N. Atlantic). 
1871 (9/1) L/V Liverpool-New York-Liverpool. 1871 sold; engines removed. 
1876 wrecked. 


3. 1854 City of Philadelphia ; 
2,168. 29439. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Tod & McGregor). 1854 (30/8) M/V 
Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1854 (9/9) wrecked near Cape Race (0). 

4, (1856) City of Baltimore 
2,368. 325 x38. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Tod & McGregor). 1855 (20/3) Liverpool 
~Marseilles; French transport service. 1856 (23/4) F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 
1866 new engines and boilers (1867 steamed 390 m. in 24 hrs.). 1873 (29/7) 
L/V Liverpool-New York—Liverpool. 1874 became Fivaller (British). 1882 
(or later) became Benicarlo (Spanish), when compounded. 


5. (1856) Kangaroo 
1,773. 257 X36. C-1-3. I-S-O(2)-10 (Hill). Built 1853 for Australian Pacific 
Mail S.P. Co. 1854 purchased by Inman; chartered to British Govt. 1856 
(30/7) F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1863 relegated to Saturday extra service. 
1869 (2/1) L/V Liverpool-New York—Liverpool. 1870 compounded and be- 
came Kangaroo (cable steamer) (British). 1888 became Selamet (Turkish). 
1901 (approx.) scrapped. 


10, 


it? 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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(1856) City of Washington 
2,381. 319 x 40. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Tod & McGregor). Completed 1855 and 
chartered to French Government. 1856 (5/11) F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 
1856 (31/12) F/V Liverpool-New York (first Inman voyage to N.Y.). 1864 
new boilers (after 63 R/V on N. Atlantic). 1869 lengthened to 358 ft. (2,870 
tons). 1873 (7/7) wrecked near Cape Sable (0). 


(1858) Vigo 
1,953. 270 x 35. C-1-3. I-S-H2-10 (Laird). Laid down as Huron (Canadian 
S.N. Co.) (g.v.). Completed 1855 as V; igo (Vapores Correos Espafioles 
Trasatlanticos). 1856 became Vigo (Compagnie Franco-Américaine) (q.v.). 
1858 (1/9) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1861 (1/5) L/V ditto. 1861 sold to U.S. 


Government. 


(1859) Edinburgh 
2,197. 300 x 40. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1855 for Glasgow 
& New York S.S. Co. (q.v.). 1859 (23/11) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1867 
(7/9) L/V ditto. 1870 sold to Telegraph Construction Co. and compounded, 
later became Amsterdam. 1881 became Edinburgh (Adamson & Ronaldson) 
(g.v.). 1887 sold to Italian Government. 1892 (approx.) scrapped. 


(1860) Glasgow 
1,962. 262 x36. C-1-4. I-S-?-10 (Tod & McGregor). Purchased 1859 from 
Glasgow & New York S.S. Co. (q.v.). (Cabin 160; Ill). 1860 (22/2) F/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1865 (31/7) burnt at sea (0). 


(1860) Etna 

(1871) City of Bristol 
2,215. 305 x 38. C-1-3. I-S-GB(2)-10 (Caird). Built 1855 for Cunard (q.v.). 
1860 (5/12) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1871 lengthened to 349 ft. (2,655 
tons), compounded and renamed. 1871 (30/5) F/V Liverpool-New York as 
City of Bristol. 1880 sold. 


1861 City of New York (1) 
2,360. 33640. C-1-3. I-S-HT(2)-12 (Tod & McGregor). 1861 (11/9) 
M/V Liverpool-New York. 1864 (29/3) wrecked on Daunts Rock (0). 


1863 City of Cork 
1,547. 265 x33. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Denny). 1863 (21/3) M/V_ Liverpool- 
New York. 1871 (14/1) L/V Liverpool—Halifax-New York. 1871 sold. 


(1863) City of Limerick 
1,529. 281 x 34. C-1-3. I-S-GB(2)-10 (Smith). Built 1855 as 4 [frican (British). 
1863 (29/5) F/V Liverpool—-New York. 1870 lengthened to 331 ft. (2,536 tons) 
and compounded. 1880 sold to Wm. Ross & Co. (Thistle Line) (q.v.). 1882 
(8/1) disappeared at sea (43). 


1863 City of London 
2,560. 33640. C-1-3. I-S-I(4)-12 (Tod & McGregor). 1863 (8/7) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1869 lengthened to 374 ft. (2,765 tons); new simple 
engines. 1879 sold to Wm. Ross & Co. (Thistle Line) (q.v.). 1881 compound 
engines. 1881 (13/11) disappeared at sea (41). 


(1864) City of Dublin 
2,138. 318 x36. C-1-3. I-S-?-11 (Smith). Built 1864 as Hellespont (British). 
1864 (3/9) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1872 (2/4) L/V ditto. 1873 compounded 
and became Quebec (Dominion) (q.v.). 1888 became Nautique (French). 
1890 foundered in North Atlantic. 


1865 City of Boston 
2,278. 305 x39. C-1-3. I-S-?-12 (Tod & McGregor). (Cabin 100; Ill). 1865 
(8/2) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1870 (25/1) L/V New York-Liverpool; 
disappeared without trace (177). . 
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1865 City of New York (Il) 
2,642. 321 x40. C-1-3. I-S-HT(2)-12 (Tod & McGregor). 1865 (7/6) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1871 lengthened to 375 ft. (3,523 tons). 1877 compound 
engines. 1882 (19/12) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1883 sold to Allan Line; 
new compound engines; renamed Norwegian. 1903 scrapped in Holland. 


1866 City of Paris (I) 
2,556. 346 x40. C-1-3. I-S-HT(2)-13 (Tod & McGregor). 1866 (21/3) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1870 lengthened to 398 ft. (3,081 tons). 1879 com- 
pound engines. 1883 (4/9) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1884 became Tonquin 
(French). 1885 (March) collision off Malaga. 


1867 City of Antwerp 
2,391. 33239. C-1-3. I-S-?-12 (Tod & McGregor). 1867 (20/2) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1879 became Thanemore (Johnston); compounded; 
tonnage 3,032. 1890 (26/11) disappeared at sea (43). 


1869 City of Brooklyn 
2,911. 35442. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-13 (Tod & McGregor). 1869 (31/3) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1879 became Brooklyn (Dominion) (q.v.); lengthened 
to 400 ft. (4,215 tons) and compounded. 1885 (8/11) wrecked on Anticosti 
Island (0). 


1869 + City of Brussels 
3,081. 390 x 40. C-1-3. I-S-HT(2)-14 (Tod & McGregor). 1869 (14/10) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1872 tonnage increased to 3,747. 1876 compound 
engines. 1883 (7/1) collision in R. Mersey with s.s. Kirby Hall (10). 


1872 City of Montreal 
4,451. 419 x44, C-1-3. I-S-CH(2)-13 (Tod & McGregor). 1872 (8/2) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1876 new compound inverted engines; second funnel 
added. 1887 (10/8) burnt at sea (0); passengers and crew rescued by Furness 
Line York City. 


1873 City of Chester 
4,566. 445 x44. C-2-3. I-S-C2-14 (Caird). (Cabin 132; III-1,310). 1873 
(10/7) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1893 (15/2) L/V ditto. 1893 became Chester 
(American Line) (q.v.). 1898 became Sedgwick (U.S. Govt.). 1905 became 
Arizona (Italian), renamed Napoletano. 1907 scrapped. 


1873 City of Richmond 
4,607. 441 x 43. C-2-3. I-S-C2-14 (Tod & McGregor). (Cabin 132; III-1,310). 
1873 (4/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1891 (20/5) L/V ditto. 1891 sold. 


1875 City of Berlin 
5,491. 489 x44. C-1-3. I-S-C2-15 (Caird). (Cabin 202; III-1,500). 1875 
(29/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1879 electric light (6 lamps) fitted. 1887 
triple expansion engines. 1893 (1/3) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1893 became 
Berlin (American Line) (q.v.). 1898 became Meade (U.S. Govt.). 1921 scrapped. 


1881 City of Rome 
8,415. 56052. C-3-4. I-S-C6-16 (Barrow). (Cabin 520; II-810). 1881 
(13/10) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1882 (24/8) L/V ditto (6 R/V). 1882 
transferred to Anchor Line (g.v.). 1902 scrapped. 


(1883) Baltic (c) 
3,707. 420x41. S-1-4. I-S-C4-14 (H. & W.). Built 1871 for White Star 
(q.v.). 1883 (8/4) F/V Liverpool-New York (2 R/V). 1885 (10/3) resumed 
sailings ditto. 1886 (5/10) L/V Liverpool—New York (14 more R/V). 


1883 City of Chicago 
5,202. 43145. S-2-4, I-S-C3-14 (Connell). Laid down as Vancouver 
(Dominion). 1883 (18/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1892 (1/7) wrecked near 
Old Head of Kinsale (0). 


s.s. Lafayette BL. 


27b. (1887) Ohio (c) 
3,392. 343 x43. S-1-2. I-S-T3-12 (Cramp). Built 1873 for American Line 
(q.v.). 1887 (16/8) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1889 (20/2) L/V ditto (13 R/V). 


28. 1888 City of New York (III) 
10,499, 528 x 63. C-3-3. S-2S-T6-20 (Thomson). (1-540; I1-200; I1J-1,000). 
1888 (1/8) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1893 (8/2) L/V ditto. 1893 became 
New York (American Line) (q.v.). 


29. 1889 City of Paris (II) 
10,499. 528 x 63. C-3-3. S-2S-T6-20 (Thomson). (1-540; II-200; III-1,000). 
1889 (3/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1890 (25/3) fractured propeller shaft; 
engine rooms flooded; towed to Cobh. 1893 (22/2) L/V Liverpool—New York. 
1893 became Paris (American Line) (q.v.). 


- —— Southwark 
(Did not run for Company, see American Line.) 


- —— _ Kensington 
(Did not run for Company, see American Line.) 


In addition, the following steamers were chartered by the Company:— 


1871 Nemesis (Cunard) (3 R/V) 1883 Egypt (National) (1 R/V) 
1883 Batavia (Cunard) (1 R/V) 1883-84 Spain (National) (3 R/V) 
1883 Peruvian (Allan) (1 R/V) 1883-86 Sardinian (Allan) (3 R/V) 


1885 Republic (W. Star) (2 R/V) 1886 Toronto (Dominion) (1 R/V) 
1886-87 Vancouver (Dominion) (2 R/V) 1887 British Queen (American) (3 R/V) 
1887 Atlas (Cunard) (1 R/V) 1887 = Illinois (American) (1 R/V) 
1887 Pennsylvania (American) (2 R/V) 


FUNNEL: Black; white band. 


FLAG: (a) 1850. Red; white square with a black diamond in upper corner. 
(b) 1886. White; red “I & I’. 


Chapter 25 
1851 


s.s. LAFAYETTE 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE wooden screw steamer Lafayette sailed from Philadelphia 
| May 11th 1851 and arrived at Liverpool on June 2nd, after 

putting in at Queenstown (Cobh) to coal. She sailed again from 
Liverpool on June 17th, collided with and sank the British brig Jane 
and as the result of damage to her propeller did not reach New York 
until July 7th. This was the last that was heard of her on the North 
Atlantic. She was subsequently employed on the Central American 


run, and was destroyed by fire at Chagres (Panama) on September 
llth 1851. 
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Chapter 26 


1851 


NEW YORK & GALWAY STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


OLLOWING the unsuccessful voyage by the wooden paddle 

steamer Viceroy between Galway and New York, the New York 

& GALWAY STEAM Suip Company was formed in New York for 
the purpose of starting a service on the same route. The Company 
chartered the 1,500 ton wooden paddle steamer North America to 
take the first sailing from New York on June 17th 1851, but the 
departure was postponed for a week and then, after her passengers 
had actually embarked, it was suddenly announced that the sailing 
had been cancelled outright and the passengers were transferred to 
another steamer. The North America was purchased by Commodore 
Vanderbilt for service between Panama and California, and the 
Company apparently made no further attempt to enter the North 
Atlantic trade, although the secretary of the Company arrived in 
London in December 1851 and advertised an address to which 
communications could be forwarded. 


Chapter 27 
1851-59 


GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAM SHIP COMPANY 
(BRITISH) - 


within a few weeks of the sale to the Inman Line of the City of 

Glasgow, the pioneer steamship to trade between the Clyde and 
North America. The new Company went to the same builders, Tod 
& McGregor, for their first unit, the 1,950 ton Glasgow, which 
sailed from Glasgow on September 16th 1851 on her maiden voyage 
to New York. She was the third largest screw steamer afloat. On her 
second homeward voyage she steamed from New York to Glasgow 
in the record time of 12 days 5 hours, having left New York on the 
same day as the Collins Line paddle steamer Atlantic, which beat her 


(1) The Times, 29/12/51. 


fer Giascow & New York STEAM Suip CoMPANY was founded 
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by no more than 28 hours. This was an excellent performance as 
ocean-going screw steamers were still in the experimental stage. 
Their prime function was to compete with the sailing ships and they 
were not expected to compare in speed with the fastest paddle 
steamers. 

It had been announced at the time of the Glasgow’s maiden 
voyage that a sister ship was to be laid down immediately. Nothing 
more was heard of the matter until August 1854, when the 2,050 ton 
New York was advertised to sail during the following autumn. This 
voyage did not take place, however, as in the meanwhile she was 
chartered to the French Government to carry troops to the Crimea. 
Soon afterwards the Glasgow was taken up for similar duties, and 
the North Atlantic service was suspended for over a year. 

A third steamer, the 2,200 ton Edinburgh, sailed from Glasgow 
for New York in December 1855, and at regular intervals thereafter. 
The Glasgow rejoined the service in July 1856, and the New York 
made her first North Atlantic voyage in the following September. 
These three ships provided a fortnightly service until June 1858, 
when the New York went ashore on the Mull of Kintyre in a dense 
fog and became a total loss. 

Rather more than a year later the Inman Line purchased the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and it was generally thought at the time 
that they would continue to be used by their new owners in the 
Glasgow-New York trade. They were, however, transferred to 
Liverpool and, although two other Inman ships made two or three 
voyages from Glasgow to New York, the service was then withdrawn. 

The Glasgow & New York Steam Ship Company showed great 
enterprise in introducing iron screw steamers of large size at a time 
when the wooden paddle steamer was still in its prime. Unfortunately 
it had overestimated the requirements of the Glasgow—New York 
trade, and it was not until 1869 that another steamer as large as the 
Edinburgh was in transatlantic service from Glasgow. 


1. 1851 Glasgow 
1,962. 262 x36. C-1-4. I-S-?-10 (Tod & McGregor). (Originally 160 I & II; 
later cabin and steerage). 1851 (16/9) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1854 (autumn) 
-1856 (early summer) chartered to French Govt. 1859 L/V Glasgow—New York 
—Glasgow. 1859 sold to Inman Line. 1865 (31/7) burnt at sea ((). 


2. 1855 Edinburgh 
2,197. 300 x 40. C-1-3. I-S—?-10 (Tod & McGregor). (Cabin & HI). 1855 (28/12) 
M/V Glasgow—New York. 1859 L/V Glasgow—New York-—Glasgow. 1859 sold 
to Inman Line. 1870 became cable steamer; later became Amsterdam. 1881 
became Edinburgh (Adamson & Ronaldson) (q.v.). 1887 sold to Italian 
Government. 1892 (approx.) scrapped. 


3. (1856) New York 
2,050. 283 x 40. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1854. (Cabin & Il). 
1854 chartered to French Govt. 1856 (2/9) F/V Glasgow—New York. 18538 
(13/6) wrecked Mull of Kintyre (0). 
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Chapter 28 


1851 


NEW ENGLAND OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
sometimes referred to as 
OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF NEW ENGLAND 
(UNITED STATES) 


HIS company despatched the wooden screw steamer S. S. Lewis 

from Boston to Liverpool on October 4th 1851. She had the 

misfortune to lose her propeller when nearing the Irish coast 
and had to complete the voyage under sail. The homeward voyage 
was equally eventful as the ship ran out of coal and had to put in to 
Halifax. In consequence the voyage took from December 9th 1851 
to January 3rd 1852, and, a heavy loss having been incurred, the 
S. S. Lewis was sold. 

At this time Mr. S. S. Lewis was the Boston agent of the Cunard 
Line, which was running a fortnightly service between Liverpool, 
Halifax and Boston. It seems clear that he had some interest in the 
venture, but no precise details are available. 


1.. 4851. |S. S,) Lewis 
1,105. 210 x32. C-1-3. W-S-?-10 (Birley). (I-100). 1852 became S. S. Lewis 
(Pacific Mail S.S. Co.) (U.S.). 1853 (5/4) wrecked near San Francisco (0). 


FUNNEL: Red; black top. 


Chapter 29 
1851 * 


s.s. PIONEER 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE 1,500 ton wooden screw steamer Pioneer sailed from New 

York to Liverpool in October 1851 and completed the voyage in 

19 days. After making two round voyages across the North 
Atlantic she was despatched from New York to the North Pacific 
coast via Cape Horn. 


l. 1851 Pioneer 
1,500. 230 x 42. C-1-3. W-S-I(2)-8. 
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Chapter 30 


1851 


s.s. CITY OF PITTSBURG 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE 1,500 ton wooden screw steamer City of Pittsburg sailed 

from Philadelphia for Liverpool on October 27th 1851 and 

reached her destination 19} days later. She has been described 
as belonging to the Inman Line, ie in fact was owned in Philadelphia, 
the mistake being due in part to the use of the “City of” prefix and 
more particularly because Inman’s acted as her Liverpool agents. 

The City of Pittsburg left Liverpool on November 29th 1851, 
had the misfortune to lose her propeller on the third day out, and 
completed the remainder of her 43 day voyage to Philadelphia 
under sail. She was not employed again on the North Atlantic and 
was destroyed by fire in 1852. 


1. 1851 City of Pittsburg 
1,500. 245 x 38. C-1-3. °W_S-1(2)-9 


Chapter 31 
1851 


PROPOSED SERVICE FROM NEW YORK TO GENOA 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE Times of September 17th 1851 reported: “We under- 
stand that Messrs. Livingston, Wells & Co. of New York 
have taken a contract for the establishment of a line of mail 
steamers between that city and Genoa, touching on the passage at 
Madeira, for which they are to receive from the Italian Government 
an indemnity of $50,000 per annum. The communication will be 
carried on monthly by four paddle-wheel steamers of about 1,500 
tons each”. No further details are available except that the proposal 


fell through. 
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Chapter 32 
1852 


TRANSATLANTICA 
(ITALIAN) 


HE first Italian ocean-going steamship company was “TRANS- 

ATLANTICA”, which was founded in Genoa on October 4th 1852 

with a capital of ten million lire. One of the members of the board 
of directors was Raffaele Rubattino, the well-known Genoese ship- 
owner. A decree was passed in 1853 that the Company should receive 
a subsidy of 22,000 lire for each voyage undertaken to South America, 
and 33,000 lire for each voyage to North America. The Company’s 
ships were to fly the flag of the Kingdom of Sardinia. 

The 1,665 ton steamers Vittorio Emanuele and Conte di Cavour 
were completed at Blackwall (London) in February 1855 and were 
chartered for six months to the French Government for use as trans- 
ports to the Crimea. At the conclusion of these duties, on October 
28th 1856, the first sailing took place from Genoa via Marseilles, 
Barcelona, Malaga and Gibraltar to Rio de Janeiro. 

The 1,856 ton Genova and Torino were ordered in the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of establishing a New York service in 
addition to the South American one, but in the slump that followed 
the Crimean War this part of the project was abandoned. Conditions, 
in fact, went from bad to worse, and the Company itself was dissolved 
on May 12th 1859. The fleet, valued at eight million lire, was put up to 
auction and fetched 14 million lire. Three of the steamers had a 
short life, as the Genova was destroyed by fire at Malaga, the Torino 
lost in August 1860 when under the ownership of the provisional 
government of Sicily, and the Vittorio Emanuele stranded near Anzio. 

It will be seen from chapter 37 that the first Italian North 
Atlantic steamship sailing took place in 1854. There is no trace of 
any subsequent Italian sailing on this route until 1877 (see chapter 93). 


XN 


Chapter 33 
1852 


s.s. SOUTH CAROLINA 
(UNITED STATES) 


Pia wooden screw steamer left Charleston (South Carolina) on 
April 17th 1852, the intention being that she should inaugurate 

a new direct service to Liverpool. Her propeller was disabled by 
heavy seas and she had to put in to New York for repairs. The voyage 
was continued in due course, but owing to lack of support the South 
Carolina was withdrawn at the conclusion of a second round voyage. 
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Chapter 34 


1853-54. 


CANADIAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


PERIOD of twenty years elapsed between the pioneer North 

Atlantic crossing of the Royal William from Quebec to London 

in 1833 and the establishment of a regular steamship service 
between the United Kingdom and the St. Lawrence River ports of 
Quebec and Montreal. The delay was largely due to the dangerous 
condition of the river, the almost entire absence of lights and other 
aids to navigation and the apparent indifference of the Canadian 
authorities, who waited until 1850 before taking the necessary safety 
measures. An important development of a different kind was the 
opening of a railway line from Portland (Maine) to Montreal in 1852. 

During the summer of 1852 the Liverpool firm of McKeen, 
McLarty & Lamont was awarded a contract by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to run a service of steamers between Liverpool and Canada. 
The firm’s ambitions went much further, however, and they applied 
for the incorporation of the “London, Liverpool & North American 
Screw Steam Ship Company”, which aimed at establishing supple- 
mentary services from London and Liverpool to New York. The 
application was referred to the Board of Trade and in due course 
turned down. Instead, a much smaller concern, the CANADIAN STEAM 
Navication Company, was founded. It was arranged that in return 
for a mail subsidy of £19,000 a year from the Canadian authorities 
and £5,000 from the Portland & Montreal Railway, the Company 
would provide a monthly service of steamers from Liverpool to 
Quebec and Montreal during seven months of the year, and to 
Portland during the five months when the St. Lawrence River is 
closed to navigation. The summer sailings were to be fortnightly 
as soon as the necessary steamers had been acquired. 

The service was due to start in April 1853, and the protracted 
negotiations made it necessary for the Company to rely upon second- 
hand tonnage. In March 1853 it was announced that the 1,450 ton 
Cleopatra, then on her way home from Australia, would open the 
service on April 19th,1 but owing to her arrival being delayed the 500 
ton iron screw Genova was chartered to take her place. She received 
an enthusiastic welcome when she arrived at Montreal towards the 
middle of May. 

As the Cleopatra was still unavailable there was no sailing in May 
1853, but another chartered steamer, the 750 ton Lady Eglinton, 
sailed in June. The Cleopatra eventually sailed in July, the Lady 


(1) The Times 18/3/53. 
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Eglinton made a second voyage in August, and the September 
sailing was taken by the Sarah Sands, which had made a number of 
voyages between Liverpool and New York since her completion in 
1847, her most recent exploit being, however, a round voyage to 
Australia. The Sarah Sands and Cleopatra maintained a monthly 
schedule until the early part of 1854. 

An advertisement of September 1853 stated that the fortnightly 
summer service would start in April 1854. It was intended that the 
steamers should sail from Liverpool on the 10th and 25th of each 
month, returning from Quebec on the 5th and 20th. The advertise- 
ment also showed that the fleet consisted of the Cleopatra, Ontario, 
Erie, Huron and the chartered steamer Sarah Sands. The Ontario, 
Erie and Huron were under construction but were never placed in 
service by the Company. Pending their completion the Ottawa and 
Charity were acquired early in 1854. At this time, too, the Company’s 
agents changed their name to Lamont & McLarty. 

An exceptionally cold spell during the early months of 1854 
resulted in the St. Lawrence River being closed to navigation much 
longer than usual, and, after trying in vain to get through the ice in 
the river, two or three of the steamers had to be diverted to Portland, 
with consequent delay to future sailings. Almost as soon as the 
sailing schedule had got back to normal the British Government 
began to look around for suitable steamers to carry troops and stores 
to the Crimea and by the autumn of 1854 the Cleopatra, Ottawa 
and Charity had all been taken up for Government service. The 
Company was thus left with only the Sarah Sands, which they 
chartered for a further spell of duty. 

In the meanwhile the departure of the Montreal Ocean Steam 
Ship Company’s Canadian on her maiden voyage from Liverpool 
to Canada in September 1854 marked an important event in the 
maritime history of Canada. This Company, much better known as 
the Allan Line, agreed to charter the Canadian to the Canadian - 
Steam Navigation Company for their sailing on November 6th 
1854 to Portland. She was much larger and faster than any of the 
steamers previously employed, and was, in fact, the only one to carry 
out the service in a satisfactory way. The Sarah Sands made another 
voyage in December and was to have been followed by the Canadian. 
Both ships were, however, taken up for transport duty, and the 
Company was obliged to close down the service. It was never re- 
started. 

The Canadian Steam Navigation Company was far from being a 
success. The principal reasons were that the steamers were too small, 
too slow and too expensive to run. The Crimean War came at a very 
convenient time as in any event it would have been necessary for the 
Company to suspend operations. As things turned out the Ottawa, 
Charity and Cleopatra were chartered to the British Government 
at a good profit, and at the conclusion of hostilities were sold at the 
high prices then prevailing. 
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a. (1853) Genova (c) 
902. 163? C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Denny). Built 1850 for U.K.—Mediterranean 
trade. 1853 (19/4) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (1 R/V). 

b. (1853) Lady Eglinton (c) 
768. 192 x28. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Napier). Owners, British & Irish S.P. Co. 
(see chapter 54). 1853 (16/6) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (2 R/V). 


1. (1853) Cleopatra 
1,452. 220 x32. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Denny). Built 1852. 1853 (14/7) F/V Liver- 
pool-Quebec—Montreal. 1854 (25/8) L/V ditto (7 R/V). 1854-55 became 
Crimean War transport. 1856 sold to African S.S. Co. 1862 wrecked off 
Sierra Leone. 


lc. (1853) Sarah Sands (ec) 
1,400. 182 x33. C-1-4. I-S-O2-9 (Hodgson). Built 1847 (see chapter 15). 
1853 (15/9) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1854 (5/12) L/V_ Liverpool- 
Portland (7 R/V). 


2. 1854 Ottawa 
1,274. 24428. C-1-3. I-S-GO2-9 (Laird). 1854 (28/2) M/V Liverpool- 
Portland. 1854 (5/9) L/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (4 R/V). 1854-55 
became Crimean War transport. 1856 sold to P. & O. 

3. (1854) Charity 
1,339. 243 x 30. C-1-3. I-S—?-9 (Denny). 1854 (10/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec-— 
Montreal. 1854 (20/10) L/V Quebec—Liverpool (3 R/V). 1854-55 became 
Crimean War transport. 1856 sold. 


3d.(1854) Canadian (c) 
1,764. 278 x34. C-2-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Denny). Built 1854 for Allan (q.v.). 
1854 (6/11) F/V Liverpool—Portland (1 R/V). 


— —— Ontario Not commissioned by Company. 
- —  KHrie Later became Cadix, Barcelone and Vigo of Compagnie 
—, —-—. |. Huron Franco-Américaine (q.v.). 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 35 
1853-57 


s.s. HANSA and GERMANIA 
(GERMAN) 


HE North German Confederation Navy, established in 1849 

under the command of Admiral Brommy, was disbanded within 

two or three years. The Admiral’s flagship Hansa (ex-United 
States) and the frigate Erzherzog Johann (ex-Cunard Acadia) were 
purchased by the Bremen firms of W. A. Fritze & Co. and Karl 
Lehmkuhl, who refitted them as merchantmen and placed them in 
service between Bremen and New York in opposition to the 
Washington and Hermann of the American-owned Ocean Line. 
The Hansa retained her name, but the Erzherzog Johann was re- 
named Germania. The running of the ships was entrusted to their 
respective captains, 
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The service was opened by the Germania, which left Bremen 
on August 3rd 1853 and was followed at the end of the month by the 
Hansa, a fairly regular service being maintained for over a year. In 
the homeward direction a call was made at Southampton or Falmouth. 

Early in 1855 both ships were chartered to the British Govern- 
ment for use as Crimean War transports, after which they returned 
to Bremen. The Hansa made one more North Atlantic voyage, 
starting in April 1857, and in the following October she and her 
consort proceeded to Southampton for the purpose of being tendered 
to the East India Company for troop service to the Indian Mutiny. 
The Hansa was, in fact, taken up in this capacity and upon her return 
was renamed and opened the Galway Line’s service between Galway 
and New York. The Germania, however, was not considered suitable 
for the arduous voyage, was sold and broken up on the Thames. 


Chapter 36 
1854-57 


CLYDE SCREW STEAM PACKET COMPANY | 
(BRITISH) 


HIS, the third company to enter the Glasteow—New York steam- 

ship trade, started operations on May 20th 1854 with the 1,169 

ton iron screw Clyde, newly-built by Scott, Sinclair & Co. of 
Glasgow. She carried on this occasion 26 cabin and a total of 323 
intermediate and steerage passengers, her commander being David - 
Henderson, who later became a partner in D. & W. Henderson Ltd., 
shipbuilders, and was a brother of the Hendersons of the Anchor 
Line. The Clyde made a second voyage and the 800 ton Petrel her 
first and only one, after which both were taken up as Crimean War 
transports. 

In January 1857 the Clyde left Glasgow on the first of two further 
voyages to New York and then made two voyages from Glasgow to 
Quebec and Montreal, being, in fact, the pioneer steamship to run 
between the Clyde and the St. Lawrence. She was then sold and the 
Company suspended operations. 

It had been stated in January 1856 that the Clyde would be sailing 
in concert with the iron sailing ship Tempest, then undergoing 
conversion to steam, but nothing came of this and some months later 
the Tempest undertook the first sailing of the Anchor Line between 
Glasgow and New York. She disappeared without trace in February 
1857, a few weeks before her first scheduled sailing from Glasgow 
to Quebec and Montreal, and this was undoubtedly the reason why 
the Clyde was diverted to the same route. 


1947 Media 13,345 tons 
st North Atlantic liner of post-World War II design. 
Sister ship: Parthia. Both are one class vessels. (10-109) CUNARD 
facing page 80 
1954 Saxonia 21,637 tons 


The first of four steamers designed for the Cunard Canadian 
CUNARD service. Sister ships: Ivernia, Carinthia and Sylvania. (10-112) 


1923 Albert Ballin 71213" tons 


Named after Germany’s most famous shipping personality, but 
renamed Hansa by the Nazis. Sister ship: Deutschland. (46-95) HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


facing page &1 


1927 New York 22,55, tons 
A two-master consort of the Albert Ballin and Deutschland 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE and sister ship of the Hamburg. (46-101) | 
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Chapter 37 
1854 


SS 401ClLEA 
(ITALIAN) 


HE first Italian steamer to cross the North Atlantic was the 328 
4 ss iron paddle steamer Sicilia, which was built in 1853 by J. & 

G. Thomson on the Clyde, purchased by Salvatore & Luigi de 
Pace of Palermo (Sicily), and during the early months of her career 
employed under the flag of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies in a 
Baer between Palermo, Naples, Civita Vecchia, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles. 

The Sicilia left Palermo on June 2nd 1854, under the command 
of Captain Ferdinando Cafiero, and 18 days later arrived at New 
York, where she was warmly welcomed by the Sicilian and N eapolitan 
residents of the city. 

Unfortunately there was but little demand for passages or freight 
on either the outward or homeward voyage, and, at the conclusion of 
the latter, the Sicilia was sold to the Messageries Impériales. She was 
lost during the voyage from Sicily to France. 

(Storia tecnica e aneddotica della navigazone a vapore (chapter 
12), by Salvatore Raineri (Rome, 1888).) 


Chapter 38 
1854 


GENERAL SCREW STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HIS long-forgotten pioneer of screw propulsion started operations 
We 1849 between Liverpool, Malta and Constantinople (Istanbul). 

Two years later the Company obtained a contract to carry the 
mails to the Cape of Good Hope and India, and a fleet of ten iron 
screw steamers of 1,800 tons and upwards was laid down to replace 
the 500 tonners that had opened the service. The financial results were 
most disappointing and the contract was abandoned early in 1854. 

It was decided that the 1,850 ton Indiana and Mauritius should 
be detailed to a new service between Havre, Southampton and New 
York, and the somewhat larger Croesus and Queen of the South to 
another service between Bremen, Southampton and New York, sailings 
in each case to alternate with those of the wooden paddle steamers of 
the American-owned New York & Havre and Ocean Lines.1 


(1) The Times, 10/6/54, ete. 
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The Indiana took the first sailing on July 15th 1854, from 
Havre to Southampton and New York, but after she had made 
another round voyage the service was withdrawn and she and her 
consorts became Crimean War transports. 

The General Screw Company was notable not only because it 
was the first British steamship line to start a service between South- 
ampton and New York, but also because it despatched the 500 ton 
iron screw steamer Propontis, built in 1849, from London to St. John’s 
(Newfoundland) on May 30th 1856,1 and was thus responsible for 
the first steamship sailing from the United Kingdom to Newfound- 
land. This was the only North Atlantic sailing undertaken by the 
Company after the Crimean War. Soon afterwards the Propontis 
was sold to Russia and the larger steamers were sold to the European 
& American Steam Shipping Company (chapter 50). 


Chapter 39 
1854: 


s.s. BRANDON 
(BRITISH) 


HIS 764 ton iron screw steamer was completed on the Clyde in 

August 1854 for the London & Limerick Steamship Company. 

She left Southampton on August 17th 1854 (Havre one day 
previously) for New York with first and second class passengers, 
and at the conclusion of only one round voyage across the North 
Atlantic was taken up by the British Government as a Crimean War 
transport. She was advertised for sale in August 1856, so it would 
appear that she never entered the London—Limerick trade, for which 
she had been built. In spite of her very limited North Atlantic 
activities she fully merits her inclusion here on account of her novel 
propelling machinery. N 

On January 24th 1853 Charles Randolph and John Elder, of 
Glasgow, jointly secured a patent for the propulsion of screw steamers 
by vertical, direct-acting, geared engines on the compound principle. 
The first full-scale set of this type, having high and low pressure 
pistons moving in contrary directions and diametrically opposed 
cranks, was completed by Randolph & Elder in 1854 and was 
installed in the Brandon, the result being that she was an exceptionally 
economical coal-burner. An improved patent was taken out by the 
same inventors in 1856, and led to the building of the compound- 
engined paddle steamers Inca and Valparaiso for the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company. The success of the compound engine was not 


(1) The Times, 28/5/56. 
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fully achieved until the advent of the pioneer Agamemnon, Ajax 
and Achilles of Alfred Holt & Co. for the Far Eastern trade in 1865-66, 
and it was not until 1870 that a second steamer with compound engines 
appeared on the North Atlantic. Subsequent developments followed 
in quick succession. Thus, the Brandon was the first steamer of all 
to have what was undoubtedly one of the most epoch-making im- 
provements in the long history of marine propulsion. 


1. 1854 Brandon 
764. 216 x 27. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10. (I-30; 11-40). 


Chapter 40 
1854-1917 


ALLAN LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1854. Montreal Ocean Steam Ship Company 
1897. Allan Line Steamship Company Limited 


HE Attan Line can be traced back to 1819. On May 23rd of 
bee year an advertisement appeared in the Glasgow Herald 

that the brig Jean, under the command of Captain Alexander 
Allan, would shortly be sailing for Canada, and she was the forerunner 
of a large fleet of sailing ships placed in service on the North Atlantic 
by members of the Allan family. 

Captain Alexander Allan had five sons, of whom the second, 
Hugh, was born on September 20th 1810 and emigrated to Canada 
in the spring of 1826, He was keenly interested in ships, and in due 
course it became his ambition to found a line of steamers between 
Canada and England. He had to bide his time, but in 1853, thanks 
to financial assistance from members of the Allan family and influ- 
ential friends in Montreal and elsewhere, floated the MonTREAL 
OcEAN STEAM Suip Company. This was the name by which the 
Company was officially known for many years, but from the first 
it was popularly referred to as the ALLAN Ling, which description 
will henceforth be used here. 

The first Allan Line steamer, the 1,750 ton iron screw Canadian, 
had much in common with the City of Glasgow, usually considered 
to have been the first successful screw steamer on the North Atlantic. 
The Canadian differed from her in appearance, however, by having 
two closely-spaced funnels instead of one. She left Liverpool in 
September 1854 on her maiden voyage to Quebec and Montreal. 

The Allan Line was not the first steamship company to ply 
between England and Canada, having been preceded by the Canadian 
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Steam Navigation Company, which had secured a mail contract and 
started operations in 1853. In the autumn of the following year its 
steamers were taken up as Crimean War transports, and in conse- 
quence the Company was left without a steamer to take over the 
November sailing from Liverpool to Portland (the winter destination). 
The Canadian was accordingly chartered from the Allan Line, and 
would have been employed for a second round voyage had not she 
and a newly-completed sister ship, the Indian, been taken up as 
transports. 

The Allan Line’s North Atlantic service was suspended for well 
over a year as a result of the war, while the Canadian Steam Navigation 
Company’s service was withdrawn altogether. Early in 1856 the Allan 
Line was awarded a mail contract valued at £25,000 a year, calling 
for fortnightly sailings between Liverpool, Quebec and Montreal 
between April and October inclusive. During the remainder of the 
year, when the St. Lawrence River is closed to navigation, sailings 
were to be monthly to Portland. 

It is interesting to note that the second North Atlantic sailing 
under the Company’s auspices was undertaken by ithe Canadian 
in January 1856 from Glasgow to Boston and New York.t The probable 
reason for the choice of destination was that the Company wished 
to ascertain whether a winter service to Boston or New York would 
be preferable to Portland. 

The mail service was inaugurated on April 23rd 1856 by the 
North American, which differed from the Canadian in that she had 
a saloon contained in a deck-house instead of below deck. Subsequent 
sailings were taken by the Canadian, Indian and the second new ship, 
the Anglo-Saxon. The Canadian was wrecked a few miles below 
Quebec in June 1857, fortunately without loss of life. 

It was announced in June 1857 that the Provincial Government 
of Canada had arranged for the Company to provide a weekly instead 
of fortnightly service as soon as the necessary ships could be built. 
The subsidy was increased to £42,000 per annum, and shortly after- 
wards to double this figure in return for considerably more onerous 
conditions of service. The first of the new steamers, the 2,100 ton 
Nova Scotian, sailed in June 1858, and the North Briton, Hungarian 
and Bohemian followed at intervals. The weekly service came into 
oT a at the commencement of the St. Lawrence season in April 
1859. 

The Indian was wrecked on the coast of Nova Scotia in November 
1859 with the loss of 27 lives, and three months later the Hungarian 
was wrecked on Sable Island, the death roll in this case being over 
200. A new steamer, the 1,900 ton Canadian (II), was nearing 
completion and the fleet was thus maintained at six ships, which in 
theory were sufficient for the weekly service. Owing to temporary 
withdrawals for repair and overhaul the Company found it necessary, 
however, to charter three Cunard ships for a voyage or two each. 

(4) Glasgow Herald, 14/1/56. 
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The number of passengers travelling by steamship between 
Ireland and North America increased by leaps and bounds during 
the late 1850’s. At first this trafic was catered for largely by the 
newly-founded Galway Line between Galway and New York, but in 
1859 the Inman and Cunard Lines introduced a call at Queenstown 
(Cobh), and in June 1860 the Allan Line steamers started to call at 
Moville, the port of Londonderry. The Galway Line had been awarded 
a mail contract for a fortnightly service between Galway and St. 
John’s (Newfoundland), but for various reasons the future of the 
service was in jeopardy and it was decided to dispose of the contract 
to the Allan Line for a consideration of £15,000 per annum. In 
consequence, the Allan Line advertised that, commencing with the 
sailing of the North Briton from Liverpool on July 11th 1860, their 
steamers would call once a fortnight at Galway and St. John’s en route 
between Liverpool, Moville, Quebec and Montreal.t Owing to the 
intervention of the Postmaster-General these new arrangements were 
cancelled and both companies continued their services as before. 

The 1,900 ton Hibernian and Norwegian were placed in service 
in 1861. They are often referred to as the first “spar deck” steamers 
on the North Atlantic, but this claim is of doubtful validity as the 
City of Glasgow, built in 1850, was described in a contemporary 
newspaper article as having a spar deck. Moreover, the Hamburg 
American Line claimed that their Saxonia and Austria, built in 
1857-58, were the first North Atlantic steamers to have flush decks 
instead of high bulwarks, and this may have amounted to much the 
same thing. 

The addition of the Hibernian and Norwegian to the fleet was 
offset by the loss of the Canadian (Il) and the North Briton, which 
again reduced the fleet to six ships, namely, the Anglo-Saxon, North 
American, Nova Scotian, Bohemian, Hibernian and Norwegian. 
The Jura was accordingly purchased from the Cunard Line. 

The increase in emigration from Scotland to Canada was instru- 
mental in the establishment of a direct Allan Line service from 
Glasgow to Quebec and Montreal by the 1,400 ton St. Andrew and 
St. George in September 1861. During the ensuing winter season 
these ships proceeded to Portland and New York. In the following 
year they were joined by the 1,200 ton Cunard Damascus and the 
1,100 ton Anchor Line John Bell, which after two round voyages 
received a thorough overhaul and was renamed St. Patrick. 

The sequence of disasters which befell the Allan Line culminated 
in the loss of the Anglo-Saxon and Norwegian in 1863, and the 
Bohemian and Jura in 1864. Thus, within a few years the fleet had 
been deprived of no less than eight first class steamers, but in fairness 
it must be pointed out that in nearly every case the disaster was 
attributable to inadequate lights in the vicinity of the many danger 
spots around the Canadian coast. The Company rightly insisted that 
these defects should be remedied, and so well was this done that 

(1) The Times, 10/7/60. 
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during the next 30 years only three Allan Line steamers were lost in 
Canadian waters—an average of one in ten years instead of one a year 
as previously. 

It was again necessary for the Company to call upon the Cunard 
Line for assistance, and the 1,800 ton wooden paddle steamer 
America was chartered for four round voyages. She was the only 
paddle steamer to be employed by the Allan Line on transatlantic 
service, and in addition was the only vessel of this type to make more 
than one voyage between Great Britain and the St. Lawrence. 

In the meanwhile the Company had taken active steps to build 
up their fleet. The 2,200 ton Hammonia was purchased from the 
Hamburg American Line and renamed Belgian, and the 1,500 ton 
St. David was completed for the Glasgow service, although her first 
few voyages were made from Liverpool. Of much greater importance 
were the 2,500 ton Peruvian and Moravian, the former of which 
started as an unlucky ship as she stuck on the ways during launching 
and was gutted by fire whilst fitting out. However, once in service 
she was a very successful ship, and in December 1864 made the 
round trip from Moville to Portland in the record time of 24 days 
15 hours. 

It was arranged in the autumn of 1864 that the Liverpool mail 
steamers should continue from Portland to New York on alternate 
weeks. Apparently the results were not worth while and within two 
or three years Portland again became the winter terminal of all the 
Liverpool ships, and for the Glasgow service as well. 

The Nestorian and Austrian were commissioned in 1867. They 
were similar to the Peruvian, and marked a turning point in the 
fortunes of the Allan Line in that, for the first time, the Company 
had more steamers than were actually required to run weekly services 
from Liverpool and Glasgow. 

Further purchases were the 3,300 ton Germany, the 2,600 ton 
William Penn (renamed European) and the 1,800 ton Ottawa. 
Neither of the first two saw much service with her new owners, the 
Germany being wrecked in 1872 and the European sold during the 
same year. \ 

The 900 ton Norway and Sweden were completed in 1869 for a 
North Sea feeder service between Norway and Newcastle, passengers 
being conveyed by train between Newcastle and Liverpool or Glasgow. 
In the following year the Sweden was transferred to a service between 
Christiania (Oslo) or Gothenburg and Leith (Edinburgh). These 
feeder services were withdrawn at the end of the 1870 season. 

The 2,800 ton Prussian, Scandinavian and Caspian were placed 
in service in 1869-70. In addition the Damascus was temporarily 
withdrawn from service, lengthened, fitted with compound engines 
and renamed Corinthian. 

In June 1871 the Company took over from the Inman Line the 
contract to carry the mails between Queenstown and Halifax. The 
first Allan sailing was entrusted to the Peruvian, which left Liverpool 
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on June 30th 1871 for Queenstown, Halifax, Norfolk (Virginia) and 
Baltimore. Subsequent sailings were taken every fortnight by the 
North American, Nova Scotian, etc. There had been a few spasmodic 
sailings between Liverpool and Baltimore since November 1870. 

The 3,650 ton Sarmatian left Liverpool in August 1871 on her 
maiden voyage to Quebec and Montreal. She was by far the largest 
unit in the Company’s fleet and the first to be built with compound 
engines. A year later the 4,000 ton Polynesian was placed in service, 
and for a short time was only exceeded in tonnage by a handful of 
other North Atlantic steamers. 

Business between the United Kingdom and Canada was unusu- 
ally brisk during the summeryof 1872, and in consequence the Com- 
pany despatched an extra steamer from Liverpool once a fortnight. 
Further improvements on the Glasgow route included the commis- 
sioning of the 2,900 ton Canadian (III), and the lengthening and 
compounding of the Ottawa, which was renamed Manitoban. In 
due course the St. David and St. Andrew were similarly treated and 
became the Phoenician and Waldensian respectively. The Glasgow 
service was subsequently undertaken by the Canadian, Waldensian, 
Phoenician, Manitoban and Corinthian. The St. Patrick’s engines 
were removed, but she ran for the Company as a sailing ship for 
some years longer. 

When the Liverpool & Mississippi Steamship Company entered 
the Canadian trade in 1872 they changed their name to the Mississippi 
& Dominion Steamship Company. The Allan Line did not at all 
approve of their new activities, and in retaliation started a service 
from Glasgow and Liverpool to New Orleans. The first sailing was 
taken by the Corinthian in November 1872 and the Germany followed 
in December. She was wrecked near Bordeaux a few days later and 
the service was abandoned. 

Since 1870 the Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal steamers had called 
at St. John’s (Newfoundland) once or twice during the months of 
August and September. In April 1873 the Company was awarded a 
mail contract under which the steamers of the Liverpool—Halifax— 
Norfolk—Baltimore service were to call fortnightly at St. John’s except 
during the months of January, February and March, when navigation 
between St. John’s and Halifax is dangerous because of ice. The 
Caspian, Hibernian and Nova Scotian were regularly employed on 
the route until well into the 1880’s, although the intermediate call at 
Norfolk was discontinued in the autumn of 1874. The 900 ton wooden 
screw steamer Newfoundland was specially built to run between 
Halifax and St. John’s during the difficult months. 

The building programme of the early 1870’s was completed 
with the commissioning of the 4,350 ton Sardinian in 1875, and dur- 
ing the next few years the steamers employed on the Company’s 
premier service from Liverpool to Canada were the Circassian, 
Sardinian, Polynesian, Sarmatian, Moravian and Peruvian. The 
Circassian had been completed in 1873, and had since been taken out 
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of service to be lengthened and compounded. She was the eighth 
and last unit of the Company’s fleet to be so treated. 

The Canadian was despatched in November 1876 from Glasgow 
to Montevideo and Buenos Aires.? The Phoenician and Waldensian 
followed, and during subsequent years there were regular sailings 
during the autumn and early winter. It has been said that this service 
was started in retaliation for the entry of the Donaldson Line into the 
Canadian trade, but it would appear that the true position was exactly 
the reverse as the Donaldson service to Canada did not come into 
operation until the spring of 1878. 

The first of a series of steamers built with an eye to the require- 
ments of the River Plate trade was the 1,900 ton iron single-screw 
Lucerne, which appeared in 1878 and is sometimes incorrectly 
referred to as a twin-screw steamer. In subsequent years she normally 
made one or two round voyages to South America and spent the 
remainder of the year on the North Atlantic. 

Apart from the short-lived extension to New York in 1864-66, 
the main features of the Liverpool—Portland winter service remained 
unchanged until December 1877, when Baltimore was substituted 
for Portland as the terminal. Three years later the itinerary became 
Liverpool-Halifax—Boston, and there was a further change in 1881 
when every other steamer terminated at Portland instead of Boston. 
The Boston sailings were discontinued in December 1882, and for 
many years subsequently winter sailings were to Halifax and Portland. 

These changes in the Liverpool service had their repercussions 
on the Glasgow route, and early in 1879 the winter destinations of the 
Glasgow service were changed from Halifax and Portland to Halifax 
and Boston. In April 1880 the Company introduced a fortnightly 
all-the-year-round service on the latter route, with a separate weekly 
service to Quebec and Montreal in summer and to Portland in winter. 

The 4,000 ton Buenos Ayrean, which was placed in service in 
1880, was the first North Atlantic liner to be built of steel. Her maiden 
voyage was from Glasgow to Halifax and Boston, and she subsequently 
spent most of her existence on the North Atlantic, making as a rule 
one voyage a year to South America.,The choice of name was of 
course influenced by the recent inauguration of the Company’s 
South American service. 

The 3,600 ton Grecian, built of iron, was also completed in 1880 
for the Glasgow-Quebec—Montreal route, and was followed by the 
Corean, but another sister ship, the Hanoverian, was detailed to the 
Liverpool-Baltimore service. She was wrecked in 1885. 

Some months before the completion of the Buenos Ayrean the 
Company had invited tenders for a much‘larger steamer, and in due 
course an order was placed for the 5,350 ton steel single-screw Parisian, 
which left eR March 1881 on her maiden voyage to Halifax 
and Boston, her summer destinations being Quebec and Montreal. 
For a short time she was the largest steel steamer afloat, but perhaps 

(1) Glasgow Herald, 10/10/76. 
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her chief claim to notability was that she was the first North Atlantic 
liner to have bilge keels. She was considerably larger and faster than 
any predecessor in the Allan Line fleet. One of her best performances 
was in July 1882 when she proceeded from Rimouski (about 200 miles 
below Quebec) to Moville in 6 days 14 hours 38 minutes. 

The Company suffered a grievous loss on December 9th 1882 
in the death of their founder, Hugh Allan, who had been knighted in 
1874 in recognition for his services to the Dominion of Canada. His 
interests and activities had extended far beyond the confines of his 
own company, and he had played a prominent part in the building 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. At the time of his death the Allan 
Line was at the height of its fame. It owned 22 transatlantic liners 
with a total tonnage of 70,000, and during the year 1882 carried over 
99,000 passengers from Great Britain to North America. This was 
the highest total of any British line. 

Hitherto the Company’s activities in the United Kingdom 
had been confined mainly to the ports of Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Moville. In February. 1883 they broke new ground by becoming 
London agents for the newly-established Twin Screw Line, which 
operated between London and New York. This appointment enabled 
them to build up a London clientele in preparation for the establish- 
ment of their own service from London to Canada. In this connection 
an experimental sailing was made from London to Halifax by the 
Hanoverian in March 1883, and in the summer of 1884 a regular 
service was started by the Lucerne and the newly-acquired Norwegian 
(II) to Halifax and Montreal. In 1885 the itinerary was changed to 
London—Quebec—Montreal, and the Corean, Canadian and Lucerne 
provided a fortnightly service. 

The Glasgow sailings were further strengthened in 1884 by the 
addition of the 4,000 ton Siberian and Carthaginian, which enabled 
two of the older steamers to inaugurate a new service every three 
weeks from Glasgow to Philadelphia. Three years later this service 
was increased to fortnightly. 

Hitherto it had been found necessary to allot six steamers to the 
Company’s weekly service from Liverpool to Canada, but from 1885 
onwards the number of steamers was reduced to five, namely, the 
Parisian, Sardinian, Polynesian, Sarmatian and Circassian. 

Following the introduction of the London services, the Company 
tried the experiment in the autumn of 1886 of despatching the 
Phoenician and Grecian from London to the River Plate. This was 
not a success, but in 1887, for the first time, the service from Glasgow 
to the River Plate ran monthly throughout the year instead of being 
seasonal. The 3,100 ton Rosarian and Monte Videan were completed 
in the same year, and were notable as the first units of the fleet to be 
fitted with triple expansion engines. Like the Brazilian, which followed 
in 1891, they took part as required in the South American trade, 
although the greater part of their lives was spent on the North Atlantic. 

(1) Glasgow Herald, 20/3/83. 
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In 1887 the Wilson-Hill Line took over the three “Hill” steamers 
of the Twin Screw Line and three of the “Monarchs” of the Monarch 
Line, all of which had been running between London and New York. 
The Allan Line were appointed London agents of the new concern, 
and purchased the two remaining units of the Monarch Line fleet, 
the Assyrian Monarch and Grecian Monarch, which were renamed 
Assyrian and Pomeranian. 

The Austrian, Waldensian and Phoenician were temporarily 
withdrawn at this time for re-engining. The two former received 
iriple expansion engines, but the Phoenician was fitted with quad- 
ruple expansion, and remained until 1893 the only North Atlantic 
steamer to have this type of machinery, which subsequently became 
quite common. 

Early in 1891 the Company announced that they intended to 
inaugurate a new weekly service from Glasgow to New York by the 
Assyrian, Corean, Siberian, Peruvian and Pomeranian.! This service 
never came into operation in its advertised form as, in the meanwhile, 
the Company purchased the fleet and goodwill of the State Line, 
which was running between the same ports and had recently gone 
into liquidation. The purchase price was £72,000 and included six 
steamers, of which the State of Alabama and State of Pennsylvania 
were immediately sold, the State of Indiana and State of Georgia 
made only one or two voyages for their new owners, the State of 
Nevada was retained until 1893 and.the State of Nebraska until 1902. 
At the time of the purchase a new steamer, the 4,250 ton State of 
California, was nearing completion and was later taken over by the 
Company. 

Ten years had elapsed since the appearance of the Parisian on 
the Company’s Liverpool—Canada service. In the meanwhile many 
larger and faster ships had been built by other North Atlantic lines, 
but she was still a notable ship. This could hardly be said of some of 
her consorts, but the Company was not to blame as the Canadian 
Government was obsessed with the idea of introducing an “express” 
service, a favourite slogan being “Twenty knots to Canada”. The 
Allan Line wisely refused to have anything to do with such a scheme, 
the result being that the Canadian authorities entered into long and 
unprofitable negotiations with several less experienced contractors. 
In consequence the Allan Line could not look forward with any 
degree of confidence to the renewal of their mail contract, and were 
therefore unwilling to commit themselves to an extensive programme 
of new construction. As a temporary measure the 4,800 ton 
Mongolian and Numidian were completed in 1891, and ran in 
conjunction with the Parisian, Sardinian and Circassian. The 
Polynesian was withdrawn from service at this time and reappeared 
in April 1893 as the Laurentian, having in the meanwhile been 
extensively modernised. 

The year 1891 marked the peak of the Company’s activities, 

(1) Glasgow Herald, 9/3/91. 
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and for a short time the North Atlantic fleet consisted of no fewer 
than 37 ships, totalling about 120,000 tons gross. The Company was 
maintaining eight distinct services, namely, Liverpool to Canada 
(weekly); Liverpool to St. John’s, Halifax and Baltimore (fortnightly); 
Glasgow to Canada (weekly); Glasgow to Boston (fortnightly); 
Glasgow to Philadelphia (fortnightly); Glasgow to New York (weekly); 
Glasgow to Montevideo and Buenos Aires (monthly); and London 
to Canada (fortnightly). In addition they were the agents for the 
Wilson-Hill Line between London and New York. No other British 
North Atlantic line, before or since, has provided anything like this 
variety of passenger services. Nevertheless, it must have been obvious 
that drastic changes were inevitable as practically half the ships in the 
fleet were 20 years old or more, and several were over 30. The 
first retrograde step occurred at the end of 1892, when the Liverpool 
—St. John’s—Halifax—Baltimore service was withdrawn. Instead, the 
steamers of the Glasgow—Philadelphia service made intermediate 
calls at Liverpool, St. John’s and Halifax. These changes enabled 
three of the oldest steamers to be sold. It may be added that the last 
of the Company’s once extensive fleet of windjammers was disposed 
of at about this time. 

The “Allan-State Line” service from Glasgow to New York was 
maintained in 1893 by the State of California, State of Nebraska, 
Pomeranian, Norwegian, Corean and Siberian. The Pomeranian 
had an alarming experience in mid-Atlantic in February 1893 when 
she was struck by an enormous sea which carried away the bridge, 
chart-house and fore-deck saloon. Ten people were drowned and the 
captain and one other died from the injuries they received. By superb 
seamanship the chief officer succeeded in bringing the ship back to 
the Clyde, where she received an extensive refit. The State of 
California was transferred to the Liverpool—Canada service in the 
spring of 1897, and in the following year was renamed Californian. 

In 1896 the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line was formed to 
take over the London interests of the three companies mentioned in 
its title. This resulted in the abandonment of the Wilson-Hill service, 
but the Allan Line acted as agents for the new company’s London 
—New York service until it was sold in 1898. Three of the ex-Wilson 
-Hill ships were purchased by the Allan Line to take the place of 
ships that had been sold. 

The greatly increased size and cost of ships caused considerable 
financial embarrassment to many of the North Atlantic lines during 
the 1880’s and 1890’s. For this and other reasons, the Allan Line 
underwent a major reorganisation on June 19th 1897, when a limited 
liability company named the ALLAN LINE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
LiMiTED was formed with a capital of £600,000. The beneficial 
results of the move were apparent early in the following year, when 
it was announced that orders had been placed for three large ships. 

The first of the newcomers was the 7,400 ton single-screw 
Castilian, which left Liverpool for Halifax and Portland in February 
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1899 and had the misfortune to be wrecked less than three weeks 
later on her maiden homeward voyage. This unexpected loss put the 
Company in a quandary as a few weeks previously the Parisian had 
been withdrawn for a major overhaul, having made more than 150 
round voyages across the North Atlantic and carried nearly 125,000 
passengers without mishap. As a temporary expedient a ship was 
chartered and the ex-Cunard Gallia purchased from the then defunct 
Beaver Line. She, too, was wrecked on her first voyage. 

The second new steamer was the 10,000 ton Bavarian, which 
was the first new unit of the fleet to have twin screws and was 3,000 
tons larger than any predecessor. At the conclusion of her second 
round voyage between Liverpool and Montreal she was taken up by 
the British Government to carry troops to South Africa and did not 
return to the North Atlantic until 1902. A sister ship, the Tunisian, 
was placed in service in April 1900. 

Three 6,000 ton single-screw steamers were the next to appear. 
The Sicilian was taken up immediately for trooping duties and did 
not make her first North Atlantic voyage until February 1901, but 
the Corinthian (II) and Pretorian were detailed at once to the Liver- 
pool-Canada service, to which they were very welcome additions, 
particularly as the Californian had grounded outside Portland in 
February 1900 and at one time seemed likely to become a total loss. 
She was eventually refloated and, upon completion of her “improve- 
ments’’,! made four round voyages for the Company between Glasgow 
and New York before being sold to an American concern. 

The 6,850 ton cargo steamer Huronian, which had _ been 
purchased on the stocks, became notorious in February 1902 as the 
only Allan Line steamer to disappear without trace. A much more 
satisfactory addition was the 8,250 ton twin-screw passenger steamer 
Ionian, which was one of the best dividend-earners ever owned by 
the Company. 

Reference has already been made to the discontinuance of the 
Liverpool—Baltimore service in December 1892, and to the sub- 
stitution of a service from Glasgow via Liverpool to St. John’s, 
Halifax and Philadelphia. The intermediate call at Liverpool was 
temporarily suspended in 1896, but was revived in 1901, when it was 
arranged that the Furness and Allan Lines should share a weekly 
mail service to St. John’s. This service became known as the FuRNESs- 
Autan Line. The majority of the Allan Line steamers proceeded 
through to Philadelphia. 

For a long time the Canadian authorities had been anxious that 
the Liverpool mail steamers should use a Canadian winter terminal in 
place of Portland. During the winter of 1898-99 approximately every 
other sailing had terminated at St. John, N.B. instead of Portland, but 
the Company subsequently reverted to their customary Liverpool— 
Halifax—Portland itinerary until November 1901, when it was per- 
manently changed to Liverpool—Halifax—St. John, N.B. 

(1) Glasgow Herald, 11/7/00 and 8/8/00. 
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When the Bavarian returned to the North Atlantic in the autumn 
of 1902 she shared the Company’s premier Liverpool service with the 
Tunisian, Ionian, Parisian and Pretorian. It was soon found, 
however, that four of these steamers were capable of maintaining 
a weekly service and the Pretorian was transferred to the Glasgow 
—Canada service. Unfortunately, the Bavarian had a short life as she 
stranded in the St. Lawrence River near Quebec in November 1905 
and was broken up where she lay. 

The turn of the century saw many changes in the composition 
of the Company’s fleet as, in addition to the losses already recorded, 
nine ships were sold for scrapping. Four of them were over 40 years 
old, the two senior being the Hibernian and Waldensian (ex-St. 
Andrew), both of which had been built in 1861. 

The principal shipping event of 1902 was the formation of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, one of whose components 
was the Dominion Line, which was able considerably to improve its 
Canadian service. In 1903 an event of even greater importance to 
the Canadian trade was the purchase by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
of the North Atlantic fleet and goodwill of the Elder Dempster Line. 
Contrary to expectations, the Canadian Pacific did not make any 
immediate attempt to challenge the Allan Line’s predominant 
position in the trade and, in fact, the first move was made by the 
Allan Line, who, in January 1904, were awarded a new mail contract 
calling for a subsidy of £2,000 for each round voyage of the two new 
steamers then under construction, £1,000 for the Bavarian and 
Tunisian and £500 for the Ionian, Pretorian and Sicilian. This new 
award enabled the Company to advertise themselves as “the only 
line with Government contract for Canadian mails”. A further 
contract was secured in February 1905 for a direct service from 
France to Canada. In effect this meant that the steamers of the 
London—Canada service made an intermediate call at Havre. 

It was announced in October 1903 that orders had been placed 
for the Victorian and Virginian of well over 10,000 tons and that 
they would be fitted with Parsons’ steam turbines. They joined the 
Liverpool—Canada service early in 1905. Not only were they the first 
turbine steamers on the North Atlantic, but they were also the first 
triple-screw steamers, and their trial speed of over 19 knots made them 
amongst the fastest ships afloat. In May 1906 the Virginian set up a new 
record of 5 days 20 hours 40 mins. from Liverpool to Rimouski, and two 
months later steamed from Rimouski to Liverpool in 6 days 5 hours. 

The Allan Line would undoubtedly have liked to lay down one 
or more steamers to compete with the 14,000 ton Canadian Pacific 
“Empresses”, which were commissioned in 1906, but owing to high 
building costs the matter had to be shelved. Instead, the 11,400 ton 
Corsican was placed in service in November 1907, but was a replace- 
ment for the Bavarian, hence her triple expansion engines. 

A further contraction of the Company’s activities had taken place 
during the autumn of 1905, when the Glasgow—New York service was 
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withdrawn. The reason given was the expiry of the lease of the Com- 
pany’s New York pier, but the Company undoubtedly welcomed the 
opportunity as the service had never been a particularly profitable one. 

The need for improving the Glasgow—Canada service became 
urgent in 1905 when the Donaldson Line fitted the 8,600 ton Athenia 
with passenger accommodation, and orders were accordingly placed 
for the 10,900 ton Grampian and Hesperian, which were completed 
in 1907-08. They were a great improvement on all their predecessors 
in the Glasgow service and had a speed of over 15 knots. 

The mail contract from Havre to Canada did not bring about any 
immediate improvement in the Company’s London service, which 
was undertaken at this time by the Pomeranian, Sardinian and 
Sarmatian, assisted by the cargo steamers Hibernian, Hungarian 
and Ontarian. Owing to the recent additions to the Glasgow fleet 
it was possible in 1908 to transfer the Sicilian and Corinthian to 
London, together with the still-popular Parisian, which was replaced 
in 1910 by the chartered Canadian Pacific Lake Erie. 

Once again the time had come to dispose of a number of obsolete 
ships and six were sold during 1908-10. In addition the Laurentian 
was wrecked in September 1909. 

Not unnaturally the chartering of the Lake Erie from the 
Canadian Pacific had given rise to rumours that the two companies 
were to be amalgamated, and these were repeated later in the same 
year when it became known that the Allan Line had appointed the 
Canadian Pacific as sub-contractors to the mail contract. It was 
pointed out, however, that the real reason for the move was a shortage 
of “express” steamers, and it was stated that the Allan Line was con- 
templating building two 20 knot steamers. More than a year elapsed. 
before orders were placed. 

The Glasgow service was further improved in 1911 by the 
purchase from the Holland America Line of the 10,300 ton Statendam, 
which was renamed Scotian. In the following year she and the Jonian 
were transferred to the London service and instead the 12,100 ton 
Scandinavian (II) (ex-White Star Romanic) was detailed to Glasgow. 

For some years past the South American service had been on the 
decline and many of the steamers employed were cargo steamers 
chartered from other companies. The goodwill of the service was sold 
in 1913, and a lot of interest was aroused in shipping circles when it 
was announced that the purchasers were the Donaldson Line, whose 
South American service had ceased to function a few years after the 
establishment of the Allan Line service in 1876. 

The 18,000 ton Alsatian and Calgarian were launched on the 
Clyde in the spring of 1913, and the former sailed from Liverpool to 
Halifax and St. John, N.B., in January 1914, followed by the latter 
to Quebec in May 1914. Their quadruple screws were propelled by 
steam turbines, and they were the first steamers on the North Atlantic 
to have cruiser sterns. They were second to none in the Canadian 
service as regards size, speed and the luxury of their accommodation. 
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Immediately prior to the outbreak of World War I the Liverpool— 
Canada service was maintained by the Alsatian, Calgarian, Victorian 
and Virginian, with additional sailings every month by the Tunisian. 
The Glasgow—Canada service was maintained by the Scandinavian, 
Corsican, Grampian and Hesperian, and the Glasgow—Boston service 
by the Pretorian, Numidian and Livonian. The Sardinian, 
Mongolian, Pomeranian and Carthaginian sailed from Glasgow via 
Liverpool to St. John’s and Halifax or Philadelphia, and took care 
of the Company’s share of the Furness-Allan Line service, already 
referred to. The London—Canada service was maintained by the 
Scotian, Ionian, Corinthian and Sicilian. It remains to mention that 
the 33 year old Parisian was scrapped earlier in the year. 

When war broke out the Alsatian and Calgarian were immedi- 
ately taken up as armed cruisers and the former became flagship of 
the Tenth Cruiser Squadron, to which the Victorian was later attached 
after a spell of duty with the Ninth. For a time the Virginian was 
commissioned as a transport, but in November 1914 she, too, became 
an armed cruiser. The Calgarian was detailed to blockade the port 
of Lisbon, and later performed similar duties in the vicinity of New 
York. The remainder of her short career—she was torpedoed in 
March 1918—was spent as an armed convoy ship. Three of the 
Company’s oldest ships, the Livonian, Mongolian and Numidian 
were purchased by the Admiralty. 

During the autumn of 1914 the Pretorian, Scotian, Hesperian, 
Grampian and Tunisian maintained a fairly regular service from 
Liverpool to Canada. The Sicilian, Corinthian and the Furness Line 
Digby sailed from London, and the remainder of the fleet took care 
as best they could of the Glasgow services. As the war progressed 
further ships were taken up for special duties and there were many 


_ changes in the Company’s programme. 


Although it had been officially denied in 1910 that the chartering 
of the Lake Erie by the Allan Line indicated that the Allan and 
Canadian Pacific companies were to be amalgamated, no attempt 
was made to hide the fact that there was a close understanding 
between them. As time went on co-operation became more and more 
intimate. For instance, a joint victualling department was established 
at Liverpool, and later a joint maintenance department. One reason 
behind these moves was undoubtedly a desire to save expense, but it 
became increasingly obvious that there was more to it than this. 
Finally, it was made known in 1915 that the Canadian Pacific was to 
absorb the Allan Line, but before the necessary action was taken 
a new company, CANADIAN PactFic OCEAN SERVICES LIMITED, was 
formed to manage the fleets of both lines. This concern came into 
being in 1916 and the fusion was formally completed on July 16th 
1917, when the management, control and general operation of the 
Allan fleet was taken over.1 Owing to the war these happenings 
received much less publicity than would otherwise have been the case. 

(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 17/7/17. 
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At the outbreak of war the Allan Line owned 20 transatlantic 
steamers. Of these, three were sold to the Admiralty and two lost by 
enemy action. The Canadian Pacific therefore took over 15 Allan 
Line ships, of which 11 survived the war. 

Many people regretted the passing of the Allan Line red funnel 
with its black top and white band. Others less sentimental mourned 
the Company on account of the great part it had played in the de- 
velopment of Canada. In conclusion, tribute should be paid to the 
progressive outlook and initiative which invariably kept the Allan 
Line in a prominent position amongst the North Atlantic lines and 
led to such notable advances as the steel liner in 1880 and the steam 


turbine in 1905. 


1. 1854 Canadian 
1,764. 278 x34, C-2-3. I-S-I(2)-10. (Denny). (I-80; IJ-350). 1854 (16/9). 
M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1854 (6/11) 2nd voyage, Liverpool—Port- 
land for Canadian S.N. Co. (g.v.). 1855 became Crimean War transport. 
1856 (24/1) 3rd voyage, Glaszow-—Boston—New York. 1856 (7/5) and sub- 
sequently, Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal-(or Portland). 1856 (1/6) wrecked 
near Quebec (0). 


2. 1856 North American 
1,715. 283 x35. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Denny). (I-75; III-350). Laid down as 
Briton. 1856 (23/4) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (first resumed sailing). 
1866 stranded; salved. 1867 (Jan.) resumed service. 1871 Liverpool—Baltimore 
service. 1873 (11/3) L/V ditto. 1874 sold at Montreal. Engines removed. 


3. (1856) Indian 
1,764—details as (1). Built 1855 and taken up as Crimean War transport. 
1856 (21/5) F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1859 (21/11) wrecked near 
Cape Race (27). 


4. 1856 Anglo-Saxon 
1,715—details as (2). Laid down as Saxon. 1856 (4/6) M/V Liverpool—-Quebec- 
Montreal. 1863 (27/4) wrecked near Cape Race (238). 


3. 1858 Nova Scotian 
2,108. 298 x 38. C-1-3. I-S—-I(2)-10 (Denny). (I-80; III-370). 1858 (2/6) M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1873 lengthened to 366 ft. (3,300 tons) and 
compounded. 1874-92 Liverpool—Baltimore service. 1892 (5/7) L/V ditto. 
1893 scrapped. 


6. 1858 North Briton bi 
2,187—details as (5). 1858 (8/9) M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1861 
(5/11) wrecked on Paraquet Island (0). 


7. 1859 Hungarian (I) 
2,200—details as (5). 1859 (18/5) M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1860 
(20/2) wrecked off Sable Island (237). 


8. 1859 Bohemian 
2,200—details as (5). 1859 (16/11) M/V Liverpool—Portland. 1864 (22/2) 
wrecked near Cape Elizabeth (20). 


9. 1860 Canadian (II) 
1,926. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Steele). 1860 (21/3). M/V Liverpool—Portland. 
1861 (4/6) struck iceberg near Belle Isle (34). 

9a. (1860) Palestine (c) 


1,800. 276 x36. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-19 (Steele). Built 1858 for Cunard. 1860 
(16/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (4 R/V). 


1881 City of Rome 8,415 tons 
| A very rare photograph showing this famous ship fitting out 
at Barrow and with funnels in Inman colours. (24-26) NAUTICAL PHOTO AGENCY 
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1925 Transylvania 16,923 tons 
Sister ships: Caledonia and the one-funnelled Tuscania and 
| ANCHOR LINE California. Very similar: Cameronia. (48-67) 
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1923 Columbus 32,354 tons 


Virtually a sister ship of White Star Homeric. Note shortened 
funnels fitted in 1929 when she was re-engined. (53-104) NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 
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1930 Europa 49,746 tons 
Sister ship of the record-breaking Bremen. After extensive | 
NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD rebuilding is now the French Line’s Liberté. (53-109) | 
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(1860) Jura (c) 

(1861) Jura 
2,241. 316 x 36. C-1-3. I-S-GB(2)-9 (Thomson). Built 1854 for Cunard (q.v.). 
1860 (6/9) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1861 purchased after a second 
chartered voyage. 1864 (3/11) wrecked in R. Mersey (0). 


1861 Hibernian (1) 
1,888. 280 x38. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-1]1 (Denny). (1-80; III-450). 1861 (23/5) 
M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1871 lengthened to 351 ft. (2,752 tons). 
1872-83 Liverpool—Baltimore service. 1884 tonnage increased to 3,440; 
compounded; masts reduced to two. 1884-86 Glasgow—Boston service. 1887-93 
Glasgow—Philadelphia, subsequently Boston service. 1900 (19/12) L/V 
Glasgow—Boston-Glasgow. 1901 scrapped in Germany. 


1861 Norwegian (1) 
1,888—details as (11). 1861 (18/7) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1863 
(14/6) wrecked on St. Paul’s Island (0). 


1861 Saint Andrew 

(1874) Waldensian 
1,432. 253 x 34. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10. (B. Curle). (I-30; III). 1861 (28/9) M/V 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1874 lengthened to 322 ft. (2,256 tons), com- 
pounded and renamed. 1874 (22/1) F/V as Waldensian, Glasgow—Portland. 
1881 Glasgow—Boston service. 1888 triple expansion engines. 1888-1902 
mainly R. Plate service. 1903 scrapped at Genoa. 


1861 Saint George 
1,468—details as (13) (Steele). 1861 (25/10) M/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 
1869 (29/4) wrecked near Seal Island (0). 


(1862) John Bell 

(1863) Saint Patrick 
1,101. 231 x33. C-1-3. I-S—V(2)-9 (Stephen). (1-20; I, III). Built 1854 as 
sailing ship. 1856 acquired by Anchor Line and engines installed (q.v.). 
1862 (16/8) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1863 (16/7) F/V as St. Patrick. 


1875 engines removed. Later became Diamant. 


(1862) Damascus (c) 

(1865) Damascus 

(1870) Corinthian (1) 
1,213. 253 x32. C-2-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Denny). (I-40; III). Built 1856 as G. 
Lanza; purchased by Cunard and renamed. 1860 became Giuseppe Garibaldi 
(Italian). 1860 became Damascus (Cunard) (q.v.). 1862 (30/4) F/V (chartered) 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1863-67 many voyages Liverpool-Quebec—Mon- 
treal (as well as from Glasgow). 1870 lengthened to 288 ft. (1,517 tons), 
compounded and renamed. 1870 (13/9) F/V as Corinthian, Glasgow- 
Quebec—Montreal. 1881 (15/6) L/V Glasgow-Boston. 1881 became Genova 
(Italian); later Foulazi Osmani (Turkish). 1901 (or earlier) Sakariah 
(Turkish). 1912 scrapped. 


16b. (1863) America (c) 


Lie 


1,826. 251 x38. C-1-3. W-P-SL(2)-10 (Steele). Built 1848 for Cunard (q.v.). 
1863 (23/7) F/V Liverpool—Quebec—Montreal. 1864 (10/3) 4th and L/V ditto. 
(Only paddle steamer employed by Company.) 


1864 Peruvian 

2,549. 312 x39. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (Steele). (I-100; III). 1864 (31/3) M/V 
Liverpool—Portland. 1871-73 Liverpool—Baltimore service. 1874 lengthened 
to 373 ft. (3,038 tons) and compounded. 1874-86 Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 
1887-89 Liverpool-Baltimore. 1891 second funnel added; new compound 
engines and forced draught. 1891-92 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1893-94 
Glasgow-New York. 1895-1901 mainly Glasgow—Boston. 1902-03 Liverpool 
—St. John’s, N.F.—Halifax. 1905 scrapped. 
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23. 


24. 


29. 


26. 
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(1864) Belgian 
2,259, 28038. C-l1-3. I-S-GO(2)-10 (Caird). (I-54; II-146; III-310). 
Built 1855 as Hammonia (“Hapag”) (q.v.). 1864 (21/4) F/V Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1872 became Belgian (Dominion). 1873 became Missouri 
(Dominion). 1873 (1/10) wrecked on Bahamas (0). 


1864 Saint David 

(1873) Phoenician 
1,516. 272 X34. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (B. Curle). 1864 (21/7) M/V Liverpool- 
Quebec—Montreal. 1865 mainly Glasgow-Quebec—Montreal. 1866 mainly 
Liverpool service but subsequently Glasgow. 1873 lengthened to 335 ft. 
(2,356 tons), compounded and renamed. 1873 (12/6) F/V as Phoenician, 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1881-85 Glasgow-Boston or Philadelphia. 1886-87 
London—Quebec—Montreal. 1888 quadruple expansion engines (the first on 
North Atlantic). 1889-1903 South American service (occasional voyages 
previously). 1905 scrapped in Genoa. 


1864 Moravian 
2,481. 320 x39. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (Steele). (I-80; III). 1864 (10/11) M/V 
Liverpool—Portland. 1874 lengthened to 389 ft. (3,323 tons) and compounded. 
1881 (30/12) wrecked on Nova Scotia coast (0). 


1867 Nestorian 
2,466. 31838. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (B. Curle). Laid down as Acadian. 
(1-115; III). 1867 (31/1) M/V Liverpool—Portland. 1878 tonnage increased 
to 2,726. Compound engines. 1880-85 Glasgow-Boston (or Philadelphia). 
1886 London—Quebec—Montreal. 1889 Glasgow-Boston, ete. 1897 (5/2) L/V 
Glasgow—Boston. 1897 scrapped. 


1867 Austrian 

2,458. 31938. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (B. Curle). (I-115; III). 1867 (18/7) 
M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1871-74 Liverpool—Baltimore. 1875 com- 
pound engines. 1876-79 Liverpool—Baltimore or Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 
1880-87 Glasgow-Boston. 1888 triple expansion engines. 1888-1902 various 
Glasgow services including S. American and London—Quebec—Montreal. 
1903 (10/4) L/V on N. Atlantic, Glasgow—Boston. 1904 (9/2) L/V Glasgow 
—S. America. 1905 scrapped. 


(1868) Ottawa 

(1872) Manitoban 
1,810. 28735. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Laird). (I-25; III). Built 1865 for 
British Colonial S.S. Co. (g.v.). 1868 (19/5) (2) F/V Glasgow-Quebec—Mon- 
treal. 1872 lengthened to 339 ft. (2,975 tons), compounded and renamed. 
1872 (25/6) F/V as Manitoban. 1885-98 mainly Glasgow-Boston or Phila- 
delphia. 1898 (3/12) L/V Glasgow-Boston. 1899 scrapped. 


(1868) Germany 
3,244, 343 x42. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Pearse). Laid down for National Line 
and purchased before completion. 1868-72 employed mainly as extra steamer, 
Liverpool—Montreal. 1872 (3/12) wrecked near Bordeaux (30) en route 
Liverpool—New Orleans (2nd sailing of a ntw service, thereupon abandoned). 


(1869) European 
2,629. 316 x36. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Malcolmson). Laid down as Manhattan. 
Completed 1866 as William Penn (London & New York) (q.v.). 1869-72 
employed mainly as extra steamer, Liverpool—Montreal. 1872 became 
European (Hughes) (q.v.). 1875 broke back when entering Morpeth Dock, 
Birkenhead. Lengthened to 327 ft. (2,659 tons) and compounded. 1884 new 
compound engines; owner, T. R. Oswald (British). 1889-94 owners, Ross Line. 


1869 = Prussian 
2,794. 34040. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (Inglis). (I-90; III). 1869 (18/2) M/V 
Liverpool—Portland. 1876-78 reserve steamer. 1879 compound engines; 
Liverpool-Baltimore service. 1881-97 Glasgow-Boston (or Philadelphia). 
1898 (18/2) L/V Glasgow-Boston. 1898 scrapped at Genoa. 
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1870 = Scandinavian (I) 
2,840, 339 x 41. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-1] (Steele). (I-100; IIT). 1870 (5/5) M/V Liver- 
pool-Quebec—Montreal. 1876-78 reserve steamer. 1879 compound engines. 1880 
ie See ost (or Philadelphia). 1899 (8/2) L/V Glasgow-—Portland. 1899 
scrapped. 


1870 ~=Caspian 
2,728. 350 x 38. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (L. & Glas.). (I-80; III). 1870 (5/11) 
M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1871-92 . Liverpool-Baltimore. 1882 
compound engines. 1897 (20/3) L/V Glasgow—Portland. 1897 scrapped. 


1871  Sarmatian 
3,647. 371 X42. S-1-3. I-S-C4-13 (Steele). (I-100; III-850). 1871 (31/8) 
M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1890 triple expansion engines. 1890-1902 
Glasgow-Quebec—Montreal. 1903-04 Glasgow—Boston. 1905 London—Quebec 
—Montreal. 1908 scrapped at Rotterdam. 


(1872) Sweden 
908 (Barclay Curle). Built 1869 for Scandinavian feeder service. 1872 Glasgow 
—Quebec—Montreal (4 R/V). 


1872 Polynesian 

(1893) Laurentian 
3,983. 40042. S-1-3. I-S-C4-13 (Steele). (I-120; I[I-850). 1872 (3/10) 
M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1893 tonnage increased to 4,522 (I-36; 
I1-1,000); triple expansion engines; two masts. 1893 (27/5) F/V as Laurentian, 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1900 Glasgow-New York. 1905-09 Glasgow— 
Philadelphia or Boston. 1908 Iland II only.1909 (6/9) wrecked nr.Cape Race (0). 


1873 Canadian (IIT) 
2,911. 350 x 36. 2-1-3. I-S—C2-11 (Royden). (I-25; III). 1873 M/V Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1874 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1876 (11/11) first sailing 
of S. American service. 1877-91 Glasgow—Canada, Philadelphia, Boston or 
S. America. 1892 onwards almost exclusively S. America. 1903 scrapped. 


1873 —- Circassian 
3,211. 375 x40. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-13 (Steele). (I-100; III-850). 1873 (24/4) 
M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1875 lengthened to 415 ft. (3,724 tons) and 
compounded. 1893 (11/5) L/V (?) Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1896 scrapped. 


1875 = Sardinian 

4,349. 400 x42. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Steele). (I-120; III-850). 1875 (29/7) 
M/V _ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1878 (10/5) explosion, fire and scuttled 
at Moville. Sailings resumed 1878 (27/6). 1897 triple expansion engines; 
two masts. 1897 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal or New York. 1905 London—Quebec 
—Montreal. 1908 II and III only. 1914 Glasgow—Philadelphia. 1917 taken 
over by C.P.O.S. (q.v.). 1919-20 Avonmouth—Canada (cargo only). 1920 
sold; became hulk at Vigo. 


1878 Lucerne 
1,925. 291 x 34, S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Laird). (I; ITI). 1878 (27/9) M/V Glasgow 
—S. America. 1879-83 usually one annual voyage to S. America; otherwise 
Glasgow-Quebec—Montreal or Boston. 1884-88 ditto; otherwise London 
—Quebec-Montreal. 1889 onwards mainly S. America. 1898 (April) L/V 
Glasgow-St. John, N.B. 1898 sold to U.S. Govt. 


1880 Buenos Ayrean 
4,005. 385 x 42. S-1-2. S-S-C2-12 (Denny). The first North Atlantic steel 
steamer (I & III). 1880 (31/3) M/V Glasgow—Halifax—Boston. Subsequently 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal with one annual voyage to S. America. 1896 
quadruple expansion engines. 1895-1901 Glasgow-—Quebec—Montreal. 1902 
onwards Glasgow—Philadelphia, Boston or Quebec and Montreal. 1910 scrapped. 
1880 = Grecian 
3,613. 360 x 40. S—1-3. I-S—C2-11 (Doxford). (I & III). 1880 (21/4) M/V 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. Subsequently mainly ditto, but some New York 
voyages. 1902 (9/2) wrecked near Halifax (0). 
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1881 Parisian 

5,309. 44146. S-2-4. S-S-C3-14 (Napier). (I-150; [-100; III-1,000). 
1881 (10/3) M/V_ Liverpool—Halifax—Boston, subsequently Quebec and 
Montreal. 1899 rebuilt with one funnel (4 pole masts); triple exp. engines. 1899 
(20/7) returned to Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal service. 1902 Marconi wireless 
telegraphy fitted. 1905 Glasgow—New York (4 R/V). 1906 Glasgow—Boston. 
1908 London—Quebec—Montreal; 1909 re-entered Boston service. 1912 rescued 
some Titanic survivors, 1914 (Jan.) sold to Italian shipbreakers. 


1881  Corean 
3,488. 360 x41. S-I1-3. I-S—C2-11 (Doxford). (I & III). 1881 (10/5) M/V 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1881-91 mainly ditto except 1885 and 1887, 
London—Montreal. 1892-1906 Glasgow—New York, Philadelphia or Boston. 
1908 scrapped in Italy. 


1882 Hanoverian 
3,603. 366 x41. S-1-3. IL-S—C2-11 (Doxford). 1882 (25/5) M/V Glasgow— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1883 London—Halifax (first London sailing). 1883 (2/10) 
onwards Glasgow—Montreal, Boston or Philadelphia. 1885 (2/9) wrecked 
on Newfoundland coast (0). 


(1884) Norwegian (II) 
3,923. 375 x 40. C-1-3. I-S—C2-11] (Tod & McGregor). Built 1865 as City of 
New York (Inman) (g.v.). 1884 (12/6) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 
1891-96 Glasgow—New York; subsequently Glasgow—Montreal or Boston. 
1903 (6/5) L/V Glasgow—Boston. 1903 scrapped in Holland. 


1884 Siberian 
3,904. 372 x45. S—1-3. S-S-C2-11 (Govan). (I, I] & III). 1884 (19/9) M/V 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1884-96 mainly ditto except 1891-93 Glasgow 
—New York. 1897 onwards mainly Glasgow—Philadelphia. 1912 scrapped at 
Falmouth. 


1884 Carthaginian 

4,444. 386 x 45. S-1-3. S-S-C2-12. (Govan). (I-64; II-32; III). 1884 (6/12) 
M/V Glasgow—Boston. 1885-88 mainly Glasgow—Montreal, but some voyages 
Liverpool—Baltimore. 1889 Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal mail service (6 R/V). 
1890-96 Liverpool—Baltimore or Glasgow—Philadelphia. 1897-98 Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal mail service (9 R/V). 1898 onwards mainly Glasgow- 
Philadelphia or Boston. 1901 new boilers; 1908 II and III only. 1917 
(14/6) mined near Inishtrahull (0). 


(1887) Pomeranian 
4,364. 381 x44, 5-2-4. I-S-C2-11 (Earle). (I-40, II-60; IIJ-1,000). Built 
1882 as Grecian Monarch (Monarch) (q.v.). 1887 (8/9) F/V London—Montreal. 
1889 onwards Glasgow—Montreal but 1891-93 Glasgow-New York. 1893 
severe damage by heavy sea; returned to Clyde (1 funnel, 2 masts). 1902 triple 
expansion engines. 1905 London—Montreal; 1908 IT and III only. 1917 taken 
over by C.P.O0.S. 1918 (15/4) torpedoed near Portland Bill (45). 


(1887) Assyrian 
3,317. 360 x 43. S-14. S-S-C2-11 (Earle). Built 1880 as Assyrian Monarch 
(Monarch) (q.v.). 1887-90 London—Montreal. 1891 onwards mainly Glasgow 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston. 1901 (24/7) L/V Glasgow—Boston. 
1901 sold; 1902 scrapped. 


1887 Rosarian 
3,077. 330 x 42. S-1-?. S-S-T3-11 (Henderson). (I-20; III-800). 1887 (25/10) 
M/V Glasgow-S. America. 1888 onwards—duties shared between ditto and 
London—Montreal. 1910 scrapped. 


1887 Monte Videan 
3,076. 330 x 42. S-1-?. S-S-T3-11 (Henderson). (I-20; I1I-800). 1887 (29/11) 


M/V Glasgow-S. America. 1888 onwards—duties shared between ditto and 
London—Montreal. 1910 scrapped. 
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1891 Brazilian 
3,204. 340 x 42. S-1-? S-S-T3-11 (Henderson). 189] (12/2) M/V Glasgow- 
S. America. 1891 onwards mainly London—Montreal, but usually 1 R/V annually 
to S. America. 1900 Glasgow—Montreal (6 R/V). 1910 became Corcovado 
(Brazilian). 

1891 Mongolian 
4.838. 400 x 45. S-1-2. S-S-T3-13 (Henderson). (1-100; U-80; I1-1,000). 
1891 (12/2) M/V_ Liverpool-Halifax—Portland; subsequently Quebec and 
Montreal. 1897-99 and 1901-05 Glasgow—New York. 1900 troopship to S. Africa. 
1906 onwards Glasgow—Montreal, Philadelphia or Boston. 1914 sold to 
British Admiralty. 1918 (21/7) torpedoed near Filey Brig (36). 


—— State of Alabama 
2,313. Built 1873 as Alabama (State) (q.v.). 1873 renamed. 1891 purchased 
by Allan, but resold. Did not run for Company. 1896 scrapped. 


—— State of Pennsylvania 
2,472. Built 1873 as Pennsylvania (State) (q.v.). 1873 renamed. 189] pur- 
chased by Allan, but did not run for Company. 1893 became Medina (Turkish). 
1902 (or earlier) became Marmara (Turkish). 


(1891) State of Indiana 
2,528. 332 x36. S-1-3. I-S—-C2-11 (Wingate). Built 1874 for State Line (q.v.). 
1891 (17/4) F/V Glasgow—New York (1 R/V). 1893 became Ismir (Turkish). 


(1891) State of Nevada 
2,488. 332 x36. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (London & Glasgow). Built 1874 for State 
Line (q.v.). 1891 (24/4) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1892 (2/9) L/V ditto (9 R/V) 
1893 became Mekke (Turkish). 


(1891) State of Nebraska 
3,986. 385 x 43. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (L. & Glasgow). Built 1880 for State Line 
(q.v.). 1891 (8/5) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1901 (24/8) L/V ditto. 1902 scrapped. 


(1891) State of Georgia 
2,490. 33036. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (L. & Glasgow). Built 1873 as Georgia 
(State) (q.v.). 1873 renamed. 1891 (22/5) F/V Glasgow—New York (2 R/V). 
1893 sold to Aberdeen Atlantic Line. 1896 disappeared. 


1891 State of California 

(1898) Californian 
4,244. 386 x 46. S-1-3. S-S-T3-13 (Stephen). Built 1891 for State Line. 1891 
(14/8) M/V Glasgow-New York. 1897 (13/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 
1898 (10/3) F/V as Californian, Liverpool—Portland. 1900 (25/2) stranded 
near Portland; salvaged. 1900 (30/8) resumed sailings Glasgow—New York. 
1900 (20/12) L/V Glasgow—New York. 1901 became Coamo (New York and 
Porto Rico) (U.S.). 1925 scrapped. 


1891 Numidian 
4,836—details as (49). (I-100; II-80; III-1,000). 1891 (20/8) M/V Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1903-05 Glasgow—New York. 1906 Glasgow—Montreal; later 
to Philadelphia or Boston. 1914 sold to British Admiralty; sunk as blockship. 


(1897) Tower Hill 

(1897) Turanian 
4,021. 420x45. S-1-4, S-2S-C4-12 (Dobie). Built 1881 (I-40; II). 1897 
(30/6) F/V Glasgow-New York. 1897 (31/12) F/V as Turanian ditto. 1899 
(23/8) Glasgow-S. America. 1899 (Nov.) stranded on Cape Verde Is. Salvaged 
and sold to Italian shipbreakers. 


(1897) Richmond Hill 

(1897) Roumanian 
4,225. 42047. S-1-4. S-2S-C4-12 (Murray). Built 1883 for Twin Screw 
Line (I-40; III). 1897 (14/7) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1897 (25/8) F/V as 
Roumanian ditto, subsequently to Philadelphia. 1898 (20/7) L/V Glasgow— 
Philadelphia. 1898 sold. 
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58. (1897) Ludgate Hill 
(1897) Livonian 
4,162—details as (57). (Dobie). Built 1881. (I-40; III). 1897 (28/7) F/V 
Glasgow—New York. 1897 (8/9) F/V as Livonian ditto. 1900 triple expansion 
engines; modernised. 1900 onwards mostly Glasgow—Philadelphia or Boston. 
1914 sold to British Admiralty. Sunk as blockship, Dover Harbour. 


299. 1899 Castilian 
7,441. 470 x54, S-1-2. S-S-T3-14 (W. Clark). (I; II; III). 1899 (23/2) M/V 
Liverpool-Halifax—Portland. 1899 (11/3) wrecked in Bay of Fundy (0). 


60. (1899) Gallia 
4,809. 43045. S-1-3. I-S—C3-13 (Thomson). Built 1879 for Cunard. 
1896 became Don Alvado de Bazan (Compaiia Trasatlantica). 1897 became 
Gallia (Beaver). 1899 (4/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal; wrecked near 
Sorel Point, Quebec; salvaged. 1900 scrapped at Cherbourg. 


60c. (1899) Tainui (c) 
5,086. 440 x 46. C-1-4. S-S-T4-13 (Denny). Built 1884 for Shaw, Savill & 
Albion. 1897 became Covadonga (Compaiiia Trasatlantica—chartered). 
1899 (11/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (6 R/V). 1899 became Astoria 
(Anchor) (g.v.). 1911 scrapped. 


61. 1899 Bavarian 
10,376. 501 x59. S-1-2. S-2S-T6-16 (Denny). (I-240; II-220; Ifi-1,000). 
1899 (24/8) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (2 R/V). 1899-1902 transport 
service to 5. Africa. 1902 (9/10) resumed sailings Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 
1905 (3/11) wrecked near Montreal (0); broken up where she lay. 


62. 1900 Tunisian 
10,576—details as (61). (Stephen). (I-240; II-220; III-1,000). 1900 (5/4) M/V 
Liverpool-Halifax—Portland, subsequently Quebec and Montreal. 1917 taken 
over by C.P.O.S. (g.v.). 1922 renamed Marburn. 1928 scrapped. 


63. 1900 Corinthian (II) 
6,227, 430 x54, S—1-2. S-T3-13 (W. Clark). (I; II; III). 1900 (24/5) M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1903 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1908 London— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1908 tonnage increased to 7,333; II and III only. 1917 
taken over by C.P.O.S. 1918 (14/12) wrecked in Bay of Fundy. 


64. (1901) Sicilian 
6,224—details as (63). (I; II; III). Built 1899. 1899-1901 transport service to 
S. Africa. 1901 (28/2) F/V Liverpool—Portland. 1901 (17/4) Glasgow—New 
York; subsequently Glasgow—Montreal. 1908 London—Quebec—Montreal. 
1908 tonnage increased to 7,328; II and III only. 1917 taken over by C.P.O.S. 
(q.v.). 1922 renamed Bruton (cargo only). 1925 scrapped. 


64d.(1901) Australasian (c) 
3,062. 362 x 44. 1-S-T3-13 (Napier). Built 1884 for G. Thompson & Co. 1901 
(23/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (5 ®/V). 


65. 1901 Pretorian 
6,948. 437 x53. S-1-2. S-T3-13 (F. Withy). (I; I; III). 1901 (8/8) M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1904 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1908 tonnage 
increased to 7,654; II and III only. 1917 taken over by C.P.O.S. (q.v.). 
1925 scrapped. 


66. 1901 Tonian 
8,208. 47057. S-14. 2S-T6-14 (W. Clark). (1-132; II-160; IIT-800). 
1901 (21/11) M/V Liverpool-Halifax-St. John, N.B., subsequently Liverpool— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1905 (27/5) F/V Glasgow—Montreal. 1906 returned to 
Liverpool service until Corsican commissioned. 1912 London—Quebec— 
He awe taken over by C.P.O.S. 1917 (21/10) torpedoed off Milford 
aven (7). 
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66e. (1903) City of Bombay (c) 
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4,548, 40448. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12. (W. Clark). Built 1885 for City Line. 
1903 (16/5) F/V Glasgow—Liverpool—Philadelphia (3 R/V). 1906 ditto. 
1905 =~ Victorian 
10,635. 520 x 60. S—1-2. 3S-ST-18 (W. Clark). (1-346; H-344; III-1,000). 
(First turbine steamer on N. Atlantic.) 1905 M/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B., 
subsequently Quebec and Montreal. 1914 became an auxiliary cruiser. 1917 
taken over by C.P.O.S. (g.v.). 1922 single reduction geared turbines; re- 
named Marloch. 1929 scrapped. 
1905 =~ Virginian 
10,757—details as (67). (Stephen). (1-426; [I-286; IIJ-1,000). 1905 (6/4) M/V 
Liverpool-St. John, N.B., subsequently Montreal. 1914 transport duty; 
later became an auxiliary cruiser. 1917 taken over by C.P.O.S. (g.v.). 1920 
became Drotiningholm (Swedish American) (q.v.). 1948 became Brasil 
(Home). 1951 renamed Homeland (q.v.). 


1907 Corsican 
11,419. 500 x61. S-1-2. 2S-T6-16 (B. Curle). (1-208; II-298; III-1,000). 
1907 (Nov.) M/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. 1912 collided with iceberg near 
Belle Isle (slight damage). 1914 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1917 taken over 
by C.P.O.S. (q.v.). 1922 renamed Marvale. 1923 (21/5) wrecked near Cape 
Race (0). 

1907 Grampian 
10,955. 486 x60. S-1-2. 2S-T6-15 (Stephen). (1-210; II-250; III-1,000). 
1907 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1917 taken over by C.P.O.S. (q.v.). 1926 
scrapped. 


1908 Hesperian 
10,920-—details as (70). (I-210; 11-250; III-1,000). 1908 Glasgow-Quebec— 
Montreal. 1915 (4/9) torpedoed off Fastnet (32). 


(1910) Lake Erie (c) 
7,900. 446 x 52. S-l1-4. 25-T6-13 (B. Curle). Built 1900 for Elder Dempster. 
1903 acquired by Canadian Pacific. 1910 F/V London—Quebec—Montreal. 
1912 returned to Canadian Pacific. 1913 renamed Tyrolia. 1914 sold to 
British Admiralty; became Aspenleaf (oiler). 1919 became Prygona (Anglo- 
Saxon Petroleum Co.). 1925 scrapped. 


(1911) Scotian 
10,322. 515 x60. S-1-2. 2S-T6-14 (H. & W.). (I; II; III). Built 1898 as 
Statendam (Holland America) (g.v.). 1911 Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1912 
London—Quebec—Montreal. 1917 taken over by C.P.O.S. (q.v.). 1922 
renamed Marglen. 1927 scrapped. 


(1912) Scandinavian (II) 
12,099. 550 x 59. S-1-2. 25-T8-15 (H. & W.). Built 1898 as New England 
(Dominion) (g.v.). 1903 became Romanic (White Star) (g.v.). 1912 Glasgow- 
Quebec—Montreal. 1917 taken over by C.P.O.S. (q.v.). 1923 scrapped. 


1914 Alsatian 
18,481. 571 x 72. S-2-2-C. 4S-ST-18 (Beardmore) (1-287; H-504; III-848). 
First cruiser stern on N. Atlantic. 1914 (17/1) M/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B.; 


subsequently to Quebec. 1914 became an auxiliary cruiser. 1917 taken over 


by C.P.O.S. (q.v.). 1919 renamed Empress of France. 1935 scrapped. 


1914 Calgarian 
17,515. 569 x 70. S-2-2-C. 45-ST-18 (Fairfield). (1-280; I[-500; II—900). 
1914 (8/5) M/V Liverpool-Quebec. 1914 became an auxiliary cruiser. 1917 
taken over by C.P.O.S. 1918 (1/3) torpedoed by German submarine (49). 


FUNNEL: Red; white band below black top. 
FLAG: (a) Blue—white-red vertical stripes; a red long pennant above the flag. 


(b) Red—white—blue vertical stripes; a red long pennant above the flag. 
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Chapter 41 
1855-61 


VANDERBILT LINE 
(VANDERBILT EvuROPEAN LINE) 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE 2,000 ton wooden paddle steamer North Star arrived at 
fl erecta from New York in May 1853 with her owner, 

Commodore Vanderbilt, his wife and family and a small party 
of friends on board. After a short stay in England the ship proceeded 
to St. Petersburg (Leningrad) and later to the Mediterranean, the 
extravagant claim being made in the New York press at the con- 
clusion of the voyage that the North Star “astonished John Bull, 
was admired by the Russian Court, gazed at by the Sultan and 
frightened the Pope”.t 

It seems clear that instead of being a purely pleasure voyage, as 
was announced to the press, Commodore Vanderbilt was exploring 
the possibility of starting a line of steamers across the North Atlantic, 
and in February 1855 he submitted proposals to the United States 
authorities for a fortnightly service between New York and Liverpool 
to alternate with the Collins Line. After a lengthy debate Congress 
turned down the proposal. 

Despite this rebuff, Commodore Vanderbilt placed the North 
Star and a similar ship, the Ariel, in service between New York, 
Southampton and Havre during the summer of 1855 under the 
description VANDERBILT Line. He still hoped to receive a substantial 
subsidy, but was again disappointed and the service was withdrawn 
before the end of the year. The North Star, however, made one or two 
round voyages during the summer of 1856, when the Company was 
advertised as the VANDERBILT EvuroPEAN Ling, to distinguish it 
from other Vanderbilt steamship ventures. 

It was announced early in 1857 that the United States Postmaster- 
General had signed a one year contract with Commodore Vanderbilt 
for 13 round voyages to be made between New York and Bremen, 
the compensation being limited to the United States postage, 
sea and inland, upon the mails carried. The first mail sailing was 
taken by the Ariel, which left New York in April 1857 for South- 
ampton, Havre and Bremen. She was. followed by the 3,250 ton 
Vanderbilt, which proceeded to Southampton and Havre only and 
was one of the largest wooden paddle steamers ever built. The North 
Star also proceeded through to Bremen. 

On her third eastbound voyage the Vanderbilt created a sensation 
by steaming from New York to the Needles (Isle of Wight) in 9 days 
8 hours nett at an average speed of 13.87 knots. This was slightly 

(1) The Times, 7/10/53. 

(2) The Times, 28/5/57. 
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slower than the record passage of the Cunarder Persia from New York 
to Liverpool, but was easily a record for the Southampton route. 

In 1859 the 2,700 ton Ocean Queen joined the Vanderbilt and 
Ariel, all three terminating their eastbound voyages at Havre. The 
North Star was transferred to the Vanderbilt service between New 
York and Panama, as were the Ocean Queen and Ariel a year later, 
when the 2,100 ton ///inots acted as a consort to the Vanderbilt. 

At this time the future of the Vanderbilt Line hung in the balance. 
Payment for the mails carried had averaged no more than £25,000 a 
year—less than half the value of the hoped for subsidy—and it was 
announced in June 1860 that Commodore Vanderbilt had refused 
to carry any more mails. Nevertheless, the Vanderbilt and Illinois 
continued in service until the outbreak of the American Civil War 
in 1861, when both were taken up by the Federal Government as 
transports. The service was never revived. This was undoubtedly 
a wise decision as the wooden paddle steamer was out of date, and the 
United States authorities did but little to encourage American-owned 
transatlantic services. 


1. (1855) North Star 
2,100. 260 x 38.S—2—2. W-—P-B2-11 (Simonson). (I & IJ). Built 1853. 1855 (21/7) 
F/V New York—Southampton—Havre. 1856 and later voyages, New York— 
Southampton—Havre-Bremen. 1859 transferred to New York—Panama 


service (Vanderbilt). 1867 sold to Pacific Mail S.S. Co. (U.S.). 


2. (1855) Ariel 
2,000. 250 x33. S-1-2. W-—P-B1-11 (Simonson). (I & IT). Built 1853. 1855 
(11/8) F/V New York-Southampton—Havre. 1857-58 New York—Southampton 
—Havre-Bremen. 1859 (10/11) L/V Havre-Southampton—New York. 1873 
wrecked in Pacific. 


3. 1857 Vanderbilt 
3,360. 323 x48. S-2-2. W-P-B2-13 (Simonson). (I & II). 1857 (5/5) M/V 
New York—Southampton—Havre. 1861 L/V Havre-Southampton—New York. 
1861 chartered to Federal Government and later acquired by U.S. Navy. 
1873 became sailing ship The Three Brothers (U.S.). 1885 became hulk The 
Three Brothers at Gibraltar (Anchor). 1929 scrapped. 


4. (1859) Ocean Queen 
2,715. 330 x42. S-2-2. W-P-B1-12 (W. & M.). (I & IJ). Built 1857. 1859 
(May) F/V New York-—Southampton—-Havre. 1859 (23/11) L/V Havre- 
Southampton—New York. 1870 sold to Pacific Mail S.S. Co. (U.S.). 1875 
scrapped. 


5. (1860) Illinois 
2,100. 25540. C-2-3. W-P-O2-11 (S. & D.). (I & II). Built 1851 as 
Louisiana (Law Line) (U.S.). 1860 (April) F/V New York—Southampton- 
Havre. 1861 L/V Havre-Southampton—New York. 1861 chartered to Federal 
Government. 1862 scrapped. 


(In addition to the above, the 2,000 ton Northern Light made one round voyage 
in 1858.) 


FUNNEL: Red; black top. 
FLAG: White, red ‘SV’. 
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Chapter 42 
1855 
s.s. ERICSSON 


(UNITED STATES) 


UCCESSFUL experiments in the caloric principle by the famous 
S swedish inventor, John Ericsson, resulted in the laying down in 

April 1852 of the 1,920 ton wooden Ericsson, which was propelled 
by paddle wheels actuated by a caloric engine. The principal owner 
was John B. Kitching; the builders were Perrin, Stack & Patterson, 
of New York. The machinery consisted of four working cylinders 
168 inches in diameter by 6 feet stroke, and above them four air- 
compressing cylinders 137 inches in diameter by 6 feet stroke. The 
working cylinders, arranged in pairs along the centre of the vessel, 
were suspended like enormous camp-kettles over the furnace fires. 
Eight piston rods, each 14 feet long, connected the mammoth pistons 
of each set of cylinders. 

The Ericsson was launched on September 15th 1852, and after 
preliminary trials proceeded on February 16th 1853 to Washington, 
where she was inspected by members of the Virginia Legislature. 
Upon return to New York certain changes were made to correct 
defects and increase the efficiency of the engines, one of the most 
important being the addition of blowers to force the draught. More 
than a year elapsed before further trials took place on March 15th 
and April 27th 1854. On the latter occasion“we attained a speed of 
from 12 to 13 turns of our paddle wheels, equal to full 11 miles an 
hour, without putting forth anything like our maximum power. 
All went on magnificently until within a mile or two of the city (on 
our return from Sandy Hook), when our beautiful ship was struck 
by a terrific tornado on our larboard quarter, careening the hull so 
far as to put completely under water the lower starboard ports, which 
unfortunately the men on the freight deck had opened to clear out 
some rubbish, the day being very fine”. 

Within a few minutes the Ericsson sank in shallow water. She 
was refloated on May Ist 1854 and three weeks later Ericsson reported 
that it would cost 12,000 dollars to put her machinery in order. It was 
finally decided to take out her caloric engines and instal orthodox 
steam machinery. “Although the economy of fuel in hot-air engines 
was very considerable, it was accompanied by too great a sacrifice of 
space and too great an outlay of machinery to permit competition 
with the steamer engine”. 

It had been announced early in 1854 that the Ericsson would be 
placed “on the route between New York and Havre as an independent 
steamer to replace the temporary vacancy occasioned by the destruction 


(1) Letter from John Ericsson to John O. Sargent 28/4/1854 (The Life of 
John Ericsson—Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington 1890). 
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of the Humboldt” of the New York & Havre Line! After the 
installation of her steam engines she did, in fact, make three round 
voyages on this route as an independent steamer, the first from New 
York on September 15th 1855, Cowes and Havre being reached 
on September 29th. She was then transferred to the Liverpool-New 
York route to take the place of the Collins liner Pacific, which had 
sailed from Liverpool in January 1856 and had disappeared without 
trace. Her Collins Line charter lasted until September 1857. During 
the American Civil War she served for a time as a transport and 
latterly as an armed cruiser. After the War she was chartered by 
Ruger Brothers, and in 1866 made three round voyages between 
nee York, Southampton and Bremen for their “North American 
Lloyd”. 

At a later date, the Ericsson’s engines were removed and she 
served for many years as a sailing ship. She was wrecked in 1892. 
Throughout her career as a caloric ship and steamer she was conspic- 
uous by her four short “stove-pipe” funnels arranged two abreast. 


1. (1855) Ericsson 
1,920. 250 x 40. C-2 x 2-2. W-P-SL(2)-10 (Perrin, Stack & Patterson (New 
York) ). Built 1853 as caloric ship. 1855 (15/9) M/V New York—Cowes—Havre 
(3 R/V). 1856 (29/3) F/V New York-Liverpool for Collins Line (q.v.). 
1861 Civil War transport. 1866 ran for North American Lloyd (q.v.). Later 
engines removed. 1892 wrecked. 


Chapter 43 
1856-57 


COMPAGNIE TRANSATLANTIQUE BELGE 


(BeLcran Roya Mait Steam Navication Co.) 
(Betcian TRANSATLANTIC STEAM NavicATIon Co.) 


(BELGIAN) 


Y 1855 the port of Antwerp was connected by railway with the 

principal cities and towns of Belgium, Holland and Western 

Germany, and had, therefore, become a natural outlet for goods 
and emigrants from these and other parts. The Compacnig TRANS- 
ATLANTIQUE BELGE was founded soon after the Hamburg American 
Line decided to establish a steamship service between Hamburg and 
New York, but, as the German company chartered its two pioneer 
steamers for a spell of duty as Crimean War transports, the Belgian 
line was able to start operations ahead of them. They made the grave 
mistake, however, of placing orders for two of their four iron screw 
steamers with a firm of limited experience instead of going to British 
builders, as was then almost invariably the custom. 


(1) The Times, 3/1/1854. 
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The 2,190 ton Belgique left Antwerp on December 31st 1855 
for Southampton and New York. She had an amazing series of mis- 
haps and adventures, eventually reached a position some 700 miles 
west of the Lizard in a leaking condition and put back to Southampton, 
where she remained for upwards of seven months, during which 
time her hull and machinery were extensively repaired and strength- 
ened. She eventually returned to Antwerp, and sailed thence for the 
second time on October 6th 1856. The Constitution, which in the 
meanwhile had received a thorough overhaul at Hartlepool, and 
Leopold I followed, but two further steamers, the Duc de Brabant 
and Congrés, were never commissioned by the Company as a serious 
trade depression had set in. The service was accordingly withdrawn 
during the summer of 1857 and the ships were sold. 

The Belgique and her sister ships carried 40 first class passengers 
and about 500 second, third and fourth classes. The description 
fourth class has never caught on in Britain, but was commonly used 
on the] Continent, particularly by the German lines up to World 
War I. 


1. 1855 Belgique 
2,190. 27837. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Van Vlissingen). 1855 (31/12) M/V 
Antwerp—Southampton—New York (put back). 1856 (6/10) M/V (resumed) 
ditto. 1857 (2/6) L/V Southampton—New York. Later became Jreland (British). 


2. 1856 Constitution 
2,160. 28137. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Van Vlissingen). 1856 (23/11) M/V 
Antwerp-Southampton—New York. 1857 (17/6) L/V ditto. 1857 became 
Princess Charlotte. 1862 England.(British). 


3. 1856 Leopold I 
2,028. 286 x 38. C-1-3. I-S-1(2)-10 (Cockerill). 1856 (27/12) M/V Southampton 
—New York. 1857 (14/7) L/V Antwerp-Southampton—New York. 1857 sold 
to British owners. 1862 became Scotland (British). 1878 compounded. 

Duc de Brabant 

Did not run for the Company. 1858 became Prince Albert (Galway) (q.v.). 

Congrés 

Did not run for the Company. Later became Espafia (Cia Trasatlantica) (q.v.). 


Chapter 44 
1856 


COMPAGNIE FRANCO-AMERICAINE 
(FRENCH) 


HE failure of the first French North Atlantic steamship line in 
1847-48 resulted in the disappearance of the “tricolour” from the 
New York trade until 1856, when Gauthier Fréres of Lyons 
started operations under the description COMPAGNIE FRANCO- 
AMERICAINE with a fleet of eight iron screw steamers. Of these the 
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British-built Barcelone, Cadix and Vigo had just completed a spell 
of duty as Crimean War transports, as had two similar ships, the 
Francois Arago and Jacquart, which had been built in France. The 
fleet was made up by three new British-built ships, the Alma, 
Lyonnais and Franc-Comtois. 

An advertisement in February 1856! stated that the Compagnie 
Franco-Américaine would shortly be starting services to New York 
and Brazil, but in the list of ships that would take part the Vigo was 
omitted and the Sebastopol substituted. From this it would appear 
that the Vigo had been renamed, but in fact the name was retained 
and nothing more was heard of the Sebastopol. 

A few days later the Alma was advertised to take the first sailing 
from Havre to New York on February 20th. However, she was not 
ready in time, and the Barcelone took her place on the 23rd. For the 
next four months the Alma and Barcelone sailed at roughly monthly 
intervals. On her second voyage the Alma had to put in at Southamp- 
ton owing to a “defect in her screw propeller”,? and was detained 
there for several days. 

From February 22nd 1856 the Cadix, Lyonnais and Franc- 
Comtois sailed at monthly intervals from Havre to Rio de Janeiro. 
It had been intended to increase the New York service to fortnightly 
from June onwards, but a postponement was necessary as the Jacquart 
and Francois Arago were not yet available, and when they were it 
was decided to detail them to a third service between Havre, Havana 
and New Orleans. The availability of the Vigo was also delayed, and 
her first sailing—to New York—did not take place until July. Sub- 
sequently the Barcelone, Alma, Vigo and Lyonnais took care of the 
New York service, the last-named ship having been transferred from 
the South American route. 

The Lyonnais left New York for Havre on November Ist 1856 
with 193 passengers and crew. Late on the following day she was run 
down by an American sailing ship, badly holed and abandoned in a 
sinking condition. Many lives were lost. The Vigo sailed from New 
York for Havre a few days later, and as far as can be ascertained this 
was the Company’s last sailing. They had been in low water for some 
time as evidenced by the fact that an extraordinary general meeting 
had been called on September 18th to discuss the financial position. 
The disaster to the Lyonnais was a blow from which there was no 
possibility of recovery. 


1. (1856) Barcelone 
1,603. 270 x 35. C-1-3. I-S-H2-10 (Laird). Laid down as Erie (Canadian S.N. 
Co.) (qg.v.); acquired by Vapores Correos Espafioles Trasatlanticos. 1856 
(23/2) F/V Havre—New York. 1858 became Behar (P. & O.). 


2. 1856 Alma | 
2,010. 279 x 36. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Laird). 1856 (2/4) M/V Havre—New York. 
1858 became China (P. & O.). 
(1) Journal des Débats, 5/2/56. 
(2) The Times, 12/6/56. 
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3. 1856 Lyonnais 
1,605—details as (1). 1856 (5/4) M/V Havre—Rio de Janeiro. 1856 (Oct.?) F/V 
Havre—New York. 1856 (2/11) collision with American barque Adriatic (120). 


4. (1856) Vigo 
1,610—details as (1). Laid down as Huron (Canadian S.N. Co.) (q.v.); acquired 
by Vapores Correos Espafioles Trasatlanticos. (See text for note about intention 
to change her name,to Sebastopol.) 1856 (22/7) F/V Havre-New York. 1858 
became Vigo (Inman) (q.v.). 1861 sold to U.S. Govt. 


NoTEs:— 
(a) All ships carried approximately I—-150; III-700. 


(b) Cadix of the South American service had been laid down as Ontario ~ 
(Canadian S.N. Co.) and became Ellora (P. & O.); Franc-Comtois became 
Orissa (P. & O.); Jacquart became Great Victoria (Black Ball). 


(c) The spelling of the names of all eight ships has been carefully checked with 
the details given in the Company’s advertisements in two different French 
newspapers. 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 45 
1856 


s.s. BRENDA 
(BRITISH) 


T the conclusion of the Crimean War several attempts were made 
to establish new steamship services across the North Atlantic. 

It was announced in February 1856! that the 800 ton iron screw 
Brenda would sail from London to New York via Cork on March Ist, 
followed by a sister ship, the Minna,.on April Ist, and that first, 
second and third class passengers would be carried. Application was 
invited to the St. Petersburg Steam Ship Offices in Mark Lane, 
London. 

The sailing of the Brenda was postponed to March 15th 1856, 
and it would appear that she made only this one voyage, which was 
the first by screw steamer from London to New York. The Minna’s 
sailing was cancelled. The only further information available about 
either ship is that in 1863 the Minna took part in a short-lived 
service between Liverpool and Nassau (New Providence).? 

(1) The Times, 12/2/56. 

(2) Liverpool Mercury, 1/1/63. 


cE 


Chapter 46 
1856 


HAMBURG AMERIKANISCHE PAKETFAHRT AKTIEN 
GESELLSCHAFT 


(“Hapac”) 
(HamBurc AMERICAN LINE) 


(GERMAN) 


HE Hampurc AMERIKANISCHE PAKETFAHRT AKTIEN GESELL- 

SCHAFT was founded on May 27th 1847 with a capital of some 

£25,000 for the purpose of running a fleet of sailing ships be- 
tween Hamburg and New York. It is best-known in Germany as 
“Hapag”, the initial letters of the words forming its title, and through- 
out the English-speaking world as the Hamburg American Line. 
The service was inaugurated in 1848 by the 700 ton Deutschland. 
The Nordamerika and Rhein followed, and at a later date the Elbe, 
Oder and Donau. These ships carried 20 first class passengers, 200 
steerage and a small quantity of cargo, the average length of their 
passages being about 40 days westbound and 29 days eastbound. 

At a general meeting of the Company held in February 1853 
it was suggested that there should be a gradual changeover from 
sail to steam. The proposal was turned down, but at a special meeting 
in the following December the chairman, Herr Godeffroy, who had 
previously been against the idea of a change, spoke strongly in favour 
of the steamship, and his views won the day. Asa result, the Company’s 
capital was increased to two million marks (£100,000) and orders were 
placed with Caird & Co. of Greenock for two iron screw steamers 
of 2,000 tons. They were christened Borussia and Hammonia, the 
latinised names for Prussia and Hamburg. 

For various reasons completion of the two steamers was delayed 
for several months beyond the contract dates. In the meanwhile the 
Company had received favourable offers to charter them to the 
British and French Governments respectively for repatriating troops 
from the Crimean War, and were not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity as, apart from financial considerations, the crews would 
thereby gain some much-needed experience in handling the ships. 
In consequence, the inauguration of the Company’s North Atlantic 
steamship service was postponed until June Ist 1856, when the 
Borussia left Hamburg for New York, where she arrived on June 
15th. The Hammonia followed on July lst. For over a year they 
proceeded direct from Hamburg to New York, but in December 
1857 the Borussia inaugurated an intermediate call at Southampton, 
which became a regular feature of the service, outwards and home- 
wards, for about ten years. 

From the first the steamship service was a great success and, 
following an increase in the share capital to three million marks, orders 
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were placed for two larger ships, the Austria and Saxonia. They 
were a considerable improvement on their predecessors as the upper 
deck was extended throughout the length and breadth of the hull, 
the then-customary high bulwarks being dispensed with. 

The Austria was an unlucky ship. Upon completion during the 
summer of 1857 she had been chartered by the British Government 
to carry troops to the Indian Mutiny, but, after putting back twice 
owing to mishaps to her machinery, the charter was cancelled and the 
troops transferred to another steamer. On her third North Atlantic 
voyage, in September 1858, she was the victim of one of the worst 
disasters ever to befall an Atlantic liner. Towards the end of the 
voyage it was decided to fumigate the emigrant quarters. The method 
adopted was to dip the end of a red-hot chain into a bucket of tar, 
but on this occasion the chain became too hot for the boatswain to 
hold so he was compelled to drop it on to the wooden deck, which 
was set alight. In the confusion that followed, the bucket was upset, 
a serious fire broke out, the flames were fanned by a strong wind 
and in a few minutes the ship was ablaze from stem to stern. A trifling 
incident thus became a major disaster in which no less than 471 of 
the 538 passengers and crew perished. 

Two steamers similar to the Borussia and Hammonia had been 
placed in service in 1856-57 by the Hamburg Brasilienische Company 
between Hamburg, Southampton and Brazil as the Teutonia and 
Petropolis.1 This Company soon went into liquidation. The “Hapag” 
sailing on November Ist 1858 from Hamburg, originally scheduled 
for the Austria, was taken by the Bavaria, and it seems clear that she 
was the Petropolis under a new name. Her addition to the fleet 
enabled the fortnightly service, started in March 1858, to continue 
on the Ist and 15th of each month from Hamburg (three days later from 
Southampton). The Teutonia, whose name already fitted in with the 
“Hapag” system of nomenclature, joined the service in July 1859, 
thereby giving the Company a reserve steamer. At about the same 
time the firm of Smith, Sundius & Co. became the Southampton 
agents—a post that they held for upwards of 60 years. A year later 
the last of the Company’s sailing packets was sold. 

The outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861 was respon- 
sible for the withdrawal of the services operated by the American- 
owned lines between New York, Southampton, Havre and Bremen. 
In consequence, the Federal Government in Washington awarded 
the Hamburg American Line a contract to carry the mails once a 
fortnight to Europe, similar arrangements being made with the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd, whose steamship service between Bremen and 
New York had been running since 1858. Hitherto there had been 
little or no co-ordination between the two rival German lines, but 
at this stage a measure of agreement was reached as regards both 
sailing dates and fares. The “Hapag” sailings subsequently took place 
every alternate Saturday from Hamburg and on alternate Wednesdays 

(1) The Times, 17/9/56. 
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from Southampton. Both companies adopted the descriptions 
“first class, upper saloon” and “first class, lower saloon” instead of 
the more customary first and second class. 

The final unit of the first batch of steamers was the Germania, 
which was commissioned in 1863. Although built, like all the others, 
by Caird of Greenock, she was the first of the fleet to have the interior 
decorations carried out in Germany. She had a clipper bow, a single 
funnel and three masts. Very different in appearance was the 2,700 
ton Allemannia, which was completed in 1865 with a straight stem 
and only two masts. 

The Hammonia had been sold in 1864 so the “Hapag” fleet now 
consisted of six ships. Commencing in April 1866 a steamer left 
Hamburg every week, a call being made at Southampton on alternate 
weeks. 

The 3,000 ton Hammonia (II) and Cimbria were completed in 
1867, the Holsatia and Westphalia in 1868, the Silesia in 1869 and 
the Thuringia in 1870. This accession of new tonnage made it 
possible from October 1867 onwards to run a subsidiary monthly 
service from Hamburg via Southampton or Havre to New Orleans 
during the months of October to March inclusive. The ships employed 
were the Borussia, Bavaria and Teutonia. 

During 1868 the British Postmaster-General made a number of 
alterations in the North American mail arrangements. The Hamburg 
American Line and the Norddeutscher Lloyd both received short- 
term contracts, their remuneration being 1/- an ounce for letters, 5d. 
a pound for books and 3d. a pound for newspapers. The normal 
arrangement was for a steamer of each line to leave Southampton 
for New York each week. The Hamburg American Line decided not 
to apply for a renewal of the contract in 1869 with a result that the 
Southampton call was abandoned. Subsequently the steamers called 
at Havre westbound and at Plymouth and Cherbourg eastbound, 
but this did not mean that “Hapag” was no longer interested in the 
passenger traffic from England to New York. Contemporary adver- 
tisements stated that the fares included conveyance to Havre “by the 
boat leaving Southampton thrice every week and London every 
Thursday”. It is doubtful, however, whether many passengers took 
advantage of this arrangement as the Norddeutscher Lloyd were still 
offering direct sailings from Southampton to New York. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 brought about a complete 
stoppage of “Hapag” sailings for a period of several months, but the 
Company made great strides during the ensuing post-war boom. 
The 2,800 ton Vandalia and Germania (II) were built for the New 
Orleans service, thereby enabling the Borussia, Bavaria, Teutonia 
and Saxonia to be transferred to a new service, which started in 
1871 from Hamburg via Grimsby and Havre to the West Indies. 
All four had previously been fitted with compound engines. In 
addition the 3,000 ton Frisia, Pommerania and Suevia were com- 
pleted for the New York service during the years 1872-74. The 
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Franconia and Rhenania were built for the West Indies trade. All 
these newcomers had compound engines. 

Many, new North Atlantic lines sprang up during the boom 
years of 1871-73. One of the most ambitious was the Adler Line, 
which in 1873 started a service from Hamburg to New York in direct 
competition with “Hapag”, and by the following year had seven 
new steamers in commission, each about 15 feet longer than the 
largest “Hapag” steamer. A severe depression set in before the fleet 
was complete, and to make matters worse one of the ships was wrecked 
on the Scilly Isles in May 1875 with very heavy loss of life. The line 
was obviously doomed. The ideal arrangement seemed to be for 
“Hapag” to buy the fleet and goodwill, but they themselves had been 
badly hit by the depression and by the Adler Line competition. They 
were really in no condition to incur new liabilities, but it was argued 
that if they did not make the purchase some rival probably would. 
In the end it was decided to take the plunge. The purchase price 
of 11,400,000 marks was raised by means of new shares and deben- 
tures. The six ships acquired were the Goethe, Lessing, Herder, 
Klopstock, Wieland and Gellert, each of 3,500 tons. 

The Company started a new service to South America, but the 
Goethe and Germania (II) were both wrecked and sailings were soon 
withdrawn. It was necessary to dispose of many redundant ships. 
Of these, the Saxonia, Hammonia (Il), Holsatia and Thuringia 
were sold to the Russian Volunteer Fleet; the Borussia, Bavaria and 
Teutonia to the Dominion Line; the Klopstock, Franconia and 
Rhenania to the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. In addition, 
the Company lost the services of the Pommerania, which was sunk 
in collision in 1878. 

The purchase of the Adler fleet almost bankrupted “Hapag”, 
but after several very difficult years they turned the corner. Between 
1879 and 1881 no fewer than nine small steamers were built for the 
West Indies service, some in Germany. They were ships of about 
1,800 tons, and most of them bore names held by the early steamers 
of the Line. ; 

Up to this point “Hapag” and the N.D.L. had progressed on 
roughly similar lines. In 1881, however, the Lloyd despatched its 
first “express” steamer—a single-screw: ship of about 4,500 tons— 
to New York, and during the next few years added many larger and 
faster ships, which met with instant success. Partly owing to navi- 
gational difficulties in the River Elbe, and partly for financial reasons, 
“Hapag” were unable to keep pace with this progress, but they did 
place some new North Atlantic ships in commission during the early 
1880’s, including the 3,500 ton Bohemia, Moravia, Rugia and 
Rhaetia. The last two were of special significance as they were built 
by Vulkan of Stettin and Reiherstieg of Hamburg respectively, and 
were the first large ships to be built for the Company in German 
shipyards. In addition, the Rhaetia was the first unit of the fleet to be 
built of steel. More important than any of these was the 3,950 ton 
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Hammonia (III), which was placed in service in 1883. In length she 
was no more than the equal of the ex-Adler ships, but she had a greater 
beam and was much faster, being fitted with 3 cylinder compound 
engines giving a speed of about 16 knots. She differed from all her 
predecessors by having two funnels and three masts. To offset this 
new construction, the Herder was wrecked in 1882, the Cimbria sunk 
in collision in 1883 with heavy loss of life, and the Allemannia sold. 

During the summer of 1884 the Company’s principal service 
from Hamburg to New York via Havre was undertaken by the 
Hammonia, Rhaetia, Gellert, Lessing and Westphalia, while a 
subsidiary service was undertaken by the Bohemia, Moravia, Suevia 
and Wieland. ‘The remaining units of the “Hapag” fleet, 12 in 
number and including the Frisia, Silesia and Vandalia, sailed to 
the West Indies and Central America or the Gulf of Mexico. 

Competition of a new and unexpected kind had started in 1881 
with the inauguration of an emigrant service from Hamburg to New 
York by Edward Carr. Further embarrassment was caused in 1885 
when the Carr Line introduced a policy of rate-cutting. It soon 
became known that Edward Carr would consider an offer of purchase 
by “Hapag”—a step that they were hesitant to take in view of the 
many difficulties arising from the purchase of the Adler Line. Even- 
tually, in March 1886, “Hapag” decided to go ahead with negotiations, 
only to find that they were too late as it was announced immediately 
afterwards that the Carr Line had amalgamated with Rob. M. Sloman’s 
Line to become the Carr-Union Line. The management of the Carr 
Line had virtually passed to a young Hamburg Jew, Albert Ballin, 
who played an equally prominent part in the affairs of the new con- 
cern. Soon afterwards, in May 1886, arrangements were made for 
Ballin to join “Hapag” as manager of their passenger department. 
His duties included the handling of the Carr-Union passenger traffic. 
The Carr Line steamers California, Polaria, Polynesia and Australia 
were incorporated into the “Hapag” fleet. In course of time Albert 
Ballin became one of the greatest personalities the shipping world 
has ever known. 

Until 1886 the British North Atlantic lines handled the greater 
part of the passenger traffic from the Scandinavian countries to North 
America by means of connecting services across the North Sea. 
Ballin was determined to secure a full share of this traffic for “Hapag”, 
and at a board meeting held in May 1886 proposed that a new service 
should be inaugurated from Stettin to New York via Gothenburg 
and Christiansand. It was not his intention for this service to function 
on a permanent footing, but rather that it should serve as a basis for 
negotiation with the British lines. The board gave him full authority 
to proceed, and as a first step two small 2,400 ton steamers were 
purchased and renamed Slavonia and Gothia. The new service was 
known as the “Scandia Line”. Events soon proved Ballin to be right 
as negotiations took place between the interested parties and a pre- 
liminary basis of agreement was reached. The outcome was that the 
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British lines increased their fares and, in return, the Scandia Line 
service was withdrawn. 

During the summer of 1887 Albert Ballin visited New York, 
ostensibly for the purpose of opening an office there under the 
Company’s management but, in fact, to pave the way for the estab- 
lishment of a new service of “express” steamers between Hamburg 
and New York. The plans for the service were placed before a general 
meeting in October 1887, when it was decided on Ballin’s recom- 
mendation to increase the Company’s capital by five million marks 
and to raise a further ten million by debentures. A year later, at the 
age of 31, Ballin was appointed to the board of directors. 

Orders were placed for two twin-screw steamers of over 7,000 
tons, one with Laird of Birkenhead and the other with Vulkan of 
Stettin. The first to be completed was the Stettin-built Augusta 
Victoria, which was by far the largest product of a German yard and 
completely belied the doubts that had existed in many minds as to 
the advisability of entrusting such an important contract to a German 
firm. She had a distinctive appearance with three buff funnels instead 
of the customary black. Henceforth buff became the standard colour 
for the mail steamers. On her maiden voyage in May 1889 she rein- 
troduced a call at Southampton after a lapse of 20 years. She steamed 
from Southampton to New York in 7 days 24 hours—then a record 
for a maiden voyage. 

The British-built Columbia attained a mean speed of 20-78 
knots on her trials. The final pair, the 8,200 ton Normannia by 
Fairfield of Glasgow and the 8,400 ton Fiirst Bismarck by Vulkan of 
Stettin, appeared in 1890 and were about 40 feet longer than their 
two predecessors. The German-built ship, in particular, excited much 
interest in her home port, where there was great rejoicing when it 
became known that she had set up an all-time record for the South- 
ampton—New York route on her maiden voyage by completing the 
3,086 miles run in 6 days 14 hours 7 minutes at an average speed of 
19-52 knots. 

One problem confronting the Company was how best to utilise 
the “express” steamers during the winter months, when profitable 
employment could hardly be found for them on the North Atlantic. 
During the winter of 1891-92 Ballin tried the experiment of running 
a cruise from Hamburg to the Mediterranean. Contrary to many 
people’s expectations, it turned out a great success. During the 
following winter he ran a service from New York to Naples and Genoa 
in addition to a number of cruises, and in 1893 “Hapag” and the 
N.D.L. started a joint New York—Mediterranean service, which 
subsequently functioned all the year round. 

The introduction of the “express” steamers detracted much of the 
attention that would otherwise have been paid to four sizeable ships 
completed for “Hapag” in 1889-90—the 3,500 ton Italia and the 
4,000 ton Russia, Scandia and Dania. The Lessing, Westphalia, 
Silesia, Frisia and Hammonia (III) were all sold about this time, 
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From 1890 onwards an “express” steamer left Hamburg for New York 
via Southampton every Saturday during the season, a direct mail 
steamer left every Sunday and a Carr-Union emigrant steamer every 
Wednesday. 3 

The Company broke new ground in 1889 by the introduction 
of a passenger and cargo service between Hamburg and Baltimore. 
Three years later, in 1892, they arranged a joint service to New 
Orleans with the Hansa Line, and bought out the Hansa services from 
Hamburg to Boston and to Montreal, together with the nine steamers 
that had been operating them. This purchase brought the number of 
steamers owned by “Hapag” up to a total of 54; the combined tonnage 
was 165,000. 

The year 1892 promised to be one of the best for a long time, 
and “Hapag” was in the happy position of owning a fine fleet of ships 
capable of taking full advantage of any trade improvement. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a cholera epidemic broke out in Hamburg during 
the late summer of the year when business was at its height. As a 
result one of the Company’s steamers arrived at New York with a 
number of cholera victims and, like many other ships, was held in 
quarantine for some weeks. Everything possible was done to stamp 
out the scourge and during the next few months the “express” steamers 
made Southampton their European terminal, first and second class 
passengers only being carried. When Hamburg was at length able 
to report a clean bill of health the Company had suffered enormous 
losses from which it took a year or two to recover. In the meanwhile, 
they looked around for new trade outlets. In 1893 the Scandia 
Line service from Stettin and Gothenburg to New York was revived. 
Two years later the “express” steamers made an intermediate call at 
Cherbourg as well as Southampton in each direction to cater for the 
growing American visitor traffic to France and to compete with the 
steamers of the French Line. 

The next important additions to the “Hapag” fleet were a series 
of twin-screw steamers of the intermediate type, providing accom- 
modation for a few first class passengers, a large number of steerage, 
and large quantities of cargo. The 5,900 ton Persia and Prussia 
were completed at Belfast in 1894, followed by the 7,100 ton German- 
built Patria, Phénicia and Palatia. The 12,250 ton Pennsylvania 
and Pretoria appeared in 1897, and it is interesting to note that each 
could carry as much cargo in one voyage as the entire sailing ship 
fleet of the early 1850’s could carry in a whole year. The Pennsylvania 
class was completed in 1898-99 by the Graf Waldersee and Patricia. 
From the autumn of 1899 onwards the intermediate steamers called 
at Plymouth westbound as well as eastbound. 

Unlike many other prominent lines, “Hapag” had shown little 
or no interest in the once-popular method of bringing ships up-to- 
date by lengthening. In 1897, however, the Augusta Victoria was 
taken in hand by Harland & Wolff and lengthened by 60 feet. By a 


surprising error the Kaiserin’s name “Auguste” had been spelt 
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“Augusta”. The opportunity was taken, therefore, to rename her 
Auguste Victoria. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 Spain 
seriously lacked armed cruisers. Through the medium of a British 
firm the Columbia and Normannia were sold to Spain, but the war 
ended before they were ready to take up their new duties as the 
cruisers Rapido and Patriota. The Columbia was accordingly 
resold to the Company on advantageous terms, while the Normannia 
was purchased by the C.G.T. In the meanwhile, the Persia and 
Prussia had been sold to the Atlantic Transport and Dominion 
Lines respectively, and the former was in turn purchased by the U.S. 
Government soon after the war started. Thus, units of the Company’s 
fleet came into the hands of both belligerents. 

The year 1898 saw the introduction of “Hapag” services from 
Hamburg to Philadelphia and to the Far East, but the latter was of 
short duration as it was taken over by the N.D.L. in 1904. In 1899 
came a service from Hamburg to North Brazil and the River Amazon, 
and in 1900 a passenger service to Mexico and a joint service to South 
America in conjunction with the old-established Hamburg South 
American Line. Finally, in 1901, “Hapag” purchased the British- 
owned Atlas Line, which for about 30 years had been running services 
from New York to the West Indies and Central America. To provide 
for these new activities about 50 steamers were built during the 
years 1894-1900 inclusive. In addition to those already mentioned, 
the 5,500 ton single-screw Adria, Andalusia, Arabia, Arcadia and 
Armenia, etc., the 7,500 ton singlé-screw Belgia, Bengalia, Bethania 
and Bosnia, and the 10,000 ton Brasilia and Belgravia were all de- 
tailed to the North Atlantic. The second group carried cargo only, but 
the others carried a limited number of first class and a large number of 
steerage passengers. The 10,000 ton Bulgaria, Batavia and Hamburg 
had extensive first and second class accommodation. Many other 
“Hapag” ships ran on the North Atlantic from time to time but they 
are too numerous to mention individually. The tremendous growth of 
the Company’s fleet will be apparent by stating that in 1900 it consisted 
of 95 ocean-going steamers of over 500,000 tons gross. From modest 
beginnings had grown the largest ship-owning company in the world. 

The year 1899 was particularly unfortunate for the Company 
as regards mishaps to its ships. The Patria was destroyed by fire in the 
English Channel, the Alesia and Bulgaria nearly foundered in the 
North Atlantic and the Pretoria had to put in at Plymouth with a 
damaged rudder. 

Owing to the sale of the Normannia the Company was short of 
“express” steamers. In October 1899, therefore, the Kaiser Friedrich 
of 12,500 tons was chartered for a year. She had been completed in 
1898 as a consort to the record-breaking N.D.L. Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, but her speed had proved so disappointing that the 
N.D.L., as they were entitled to do, returned her to the builders 
after a few voyages. 
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Albert Ballin had taken a great interest in the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse and had travelled on her to New York to get a first-hand 
impression of her capabilities. The outcome was that he placed an 
order with her builders, Vulkan of Stettin, for the 16,600 ton Deutsch- 
land, which left Hamburg on July 5th 1900 on her maiden voyage 
to New York and at that time was, with only one exception, the 
largest liner in the world. Like the “K.W.D.G.” she had four funnels 
arranged in two pairs. On her maiden voyage she steamed from 
Eddystone to Sandy Hook in the record time of 5 days 15 hours 
46 minutes at an average speed of 22-42 knots, and on her return 
set up a new eastbound record of 22-46 knots. Subsequently, she 
improved on both trips by a substantial margin, her best westbound 
passage being made at 23-06 knots and eastbound at 23-51. She had 
accomplished what Albert Ballin expected of her, but as a long-term 
investment was a doubtful success as she suffered from excessive 
vibration and had a number of machinery breakdowns—due mainly 
to the way she was “driven” in fair weather or foul. In consequence 
the Company made no further attempt to gain the “Blue Riband”. 

An addition to the fleet of an entirely different kind was made 
in 1900 in the form of the 4,400 ton twin-screw cruising yacht 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise. So successful was she that when 
wrecked in the West Indies in 1906 she was replaced at once by the 
old Union-Castle liner Scot, which was renamed Oceana. Like her 
predecessor she made a few North Atlantic voyages from time to 
time. It was soon discovered that her coal consumption was excessive, 
and in 1910 she was replaced by the Victoria Luise, which was 
really the record-breaking Deutschland under a new name. She had 
become a one-class ship, her 12 cylinder quadruple expansion 
engines were converted to 8 cylinder and her speed was reduced to 18 
knots. 

Albert Ballin played a prominent part in the lengthy negotia- 
tions which resulted in the formation of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company in 1902. It seemed probable at one time that 
“Hapag” would be drawn into the combine by an exchange of shares, 
but this did not eventuate and the actual basis of settlement was that 
the ILM.M. Company guaranteed a “Hapag” dividend of six per cent 
in return for a share of any dividend exceeding that figure. From 
“Hapag’s” point of view this was far from being the advantageous 
arrangement it appeared to be as during the years 1903-11 inclusive 
they paid an average dividend of 7.2 per cent, which meant that a 
total sum of more than 14 million marks was paid over to the I.M.M. 

In 1902 a new mail service was started from Hamburg to New 
York via Boulogne and Southampton by the 12,300 ton twin-screw 
steamers Moltke and Bliicher. Two years later the Company’s British 
port of call for all ships was changed to Dover. The new arrangement 
was not a success and in August 1906 Southampton again became 
the port of call of the “express” steamers. The intermediate service 
reverted to Plymouth. 
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The Russo-Japanese War of 1904 enabled the Company to 
dispose of the Auguste Victoria, Fiirst Bismarck and Columbia to 
Russia, in addition to the Phénicia, Palatia and a number of Jesser 
units. This, like several previous sales, came at an opportune moment 
as the three “express” steamers were long past their prime. From the 
proceeds and the huge profits made by the Company in establishing 
coaling stations for the Russian fleet during its transfer to the Far 
East the Company was able to place orders for two ships of over 
20,000 tons. In the meanwhile the Deutschland, Bliicher and Moltke 
carried on the “express” service as best they could. 

The first of the newcomers was the 21,300 ton Amerika, which 
appeared in October 1905. She was a product of Harland & Wolff, 
and in accordance with their current practice had two funnels and 
four masts. The fact that she was similar in many respects to the 
White Star “Big Four” was responsible for rumours that she had been 
laid down as the White Star Adriatic. In any event, she was the 
outcome of a new policy determined by the experience gained from 
the Deutschland—that is to say, a large, comfortable ship of moderate 
speed. Her passenger accommodation was far ahead in luxury of any 
preceding ship, including as it did, such refinements as suites with 
private bathroom, electric lifts, winter garden, electric medicinal 
baths and a Ritz-Carlton restaurant, where passengers who had 
booked “without meals” could feed a la carte. The 24,600ton Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, built by Vulkan of Stettin, was approximately 
similar and had a speed of 17 knots. Soon afterwards an order was 
placed for a ship of 30,000 tons, but this was subsequently cancelled. 

The advent of the Amerika and “K.A.V.” allowed the Moltke 
to be withdrawn from the “express” service and join the Hamburg on 
the Genoa—Naples—New York route. The “mail service” from Ham- 
burg, Boulogne and Plymouth to New York was undertaken at this 
time by the Pennsylvania, Pretoria, Patricia and Graf Waldersee. 
The Batavia and other ships proceeded as required from Hamburg 
to New York direct. 

The mail service was augmented in 1907 by the 18,000 ton 
President Lincoln and President Grant, which were conspicuous by 
their single funnels and six masts. They had been laid down in 1903 
by Harland & Wolff for the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line, who 
subsequently cancelled the orders. The ‘16,500 ton Cleveland and 
Cincinnati were commissioned in 1909 for the “express” service, 
thereby enabling the Deutschland to be withdrawn for conversion 
into a cruising liner. An interesting innovation on these new ships 
was the provision of small tables in the dining saloon. 

For a time the Bliicher joined the two “President” steamers 
on the mail service, the opportunity being taken to substitute South- 
ampton for Plymouth as the British port of call on the westbound 
voyage. The ships of the Pennsylvania class began to run from Ham- 
burg to New York direct. Two, the Pennsylvania and Graf Waldersee, 
discontinued carrying first class, the accommodation previously 
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devoted thereto being given over to second. In effect, therefore, they 
became “cabin” steamers, although this term had not yet come into use. 

The Company had, in greater or; lesser degree, been interested 
in the Canadian trade since the purchase of the Hansa Line service 
in 1892. For the most part the service had been undertaken by small 
ships, but in 1909 arrangements were made to run a summer service to 
Quebec jointly with the N.D.L. It was inaugurated by the “Hapag” 
6,000 ton twin-screw Prinz Oskar, which had been built in 1902 
and until 1906 ran in the New York—Mediterranean trade. A sister 
ship, the Prinz Adalbert, was also detailed to the service, but it was 
found that they were too large for the prevailing business. In the 
following year some less pretentious steamers were substituted, 
thereby enabling the Prinz Oskar and Prinz Adalbert to enter the 
Hamburg—Philadelphia trade. The Graf Waldersee joined them in 
1912. 

Albert Ballin was greatly impressed by the potentialities of the 
46,000 ton White Star Olympic, which started her career in 1911. The 
outcome was that he placed an order with Vulkan of Hamburg for the 
52,000 ton Imperator, which was launched on May 23rd 1912. Her 
propelling machinery consisted of direct-acting steam turbines 
coupled to quadruple screws and as such she was the first large 
German-built turbine liner, although there were then many examples 
in the British mercantile marine. The aftermost of her three funnels 
was a dummy. The intakes of the other two were divided and carried 
down the sides of the superstructure, thereby allowing an unrestricted 
vista through the first class public rooms. The first class accom- 
modation was on a hitherto unheard of scale of luxury, and included 
many palatial suites with private sitting room and bathroom. Marble 
wash-basins with hot and cold running water were fitted throughout 
the first class cabins. A much-criticised embellishment was a large 
German eagle on the bows, but this was soon damaged by heavy seas 
and removed. The Jmperator stranded on a sandbank in the River 
Elbe when being handed over by her builders. Further trouble was 
caused by an explosion on board. In consequence her maiden voyage, 
fixed for May 24th 1913, had to be postponed for a few days, but 
once she got over her “teething” troubles she was a great success. 
On her best voyages she averaged about 22 knots. 

The 54,300 ton Vaterland was delivered by Blohm & Voss of 
Hamburg in 1914 and reached New York on her fourth westbound 
voyage just before the outbreak of World War I. The third of the 
series, the 56,500 ton Bismarck, was still under construction and was 
not completed until after the Armistice. She never saw service under 
the “Hapag” flag. 

With the completion of the Vaterland the Company’s principal 
North Atlantic services were undertaken as follows:—Hamburg— 
Southampton—Cherbourg—New York “express” service: Vaterland, 
Imperator, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria; Hamburg—Boulogne—South- 
ampton—New York mail service: President Lincoln, President 
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Grant; Hamburg—New York direct: Graf Waldersee, Pennsylvania, 
Pretoria, Batavia; Hamburg—Boulogne—Southampton—Boston: Amer- 
ika, Cleveland, Cincinnati; Hamburg—Philadelphia direct: Prinz 
Adalbert, Prinz Oskar, Rugia, Rhaetia; Hamburg—Baltimore: 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, Armenia, Arcadia; Genoa—Naples—New York: 
Moltke, Hamburg. In addition, a joint service to Quebec was run with 
the N.D.L. and Red Star, the “Hapag” sailings being taken by the 
4,600 ton Pallanza. The Boston service had been started in 1913 by 
the Cleveland and Cincinnati. It was augmented in 1914 by the 
Amerika, which had been superseded in the “express” service by the 
Vaterland. 

Some idea of the vast network of services operated by “Hapag” 
will be gained by mentioning that in 1914 the fleet consisted of 442 
ships of 1,417,710 tons gross. Of these, 201 were ocean-going steamers. 
A total of 74 distinct services was operated to all parts of the world, 
the ships calling regularly at more than 350 different ports. 

When war broke out the /mperator, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
Cleveland, Victoria Luise, Graf Waldersee, Batavia, Bulgaria and 
Patricia were safely in port at Hamburg. The Pretoria was on the 
high seas but managed to reach home. All these ships remained in 
Hamburg for the duration of the war, although the Pretoria and 
Patricia were fitted out as transports. The Victoria Luise was com- 
missioned by the German Navy in the belief that she had a speed of 
22 knots. When it was discovered that her actual speed was only 18 
knots she was immediately paid off. The Vaterland, President Grant, 
President Lincoln, Pennsylvania and Hamburg were in New York, 
and the Amerika and Cincinnati in Boston. They were laid up until 
the United States entered the war, when they were seized and con- 
verted into transports. During the closing stages of the war the 
President Lincoln and Cincinnati were the victims of German 
submarines. The Moltke was interned at Genoa and taken over by 
Italy when she entered the war. Her sister ship, the Bliicher, had been 
transferred to the South American trade in 1911 and was taken over 
by Brazil. 

After the Armistice in November 1918 all the principal “Hapag” 
ships with one exception were seized by the Allies. The Company’s 
mammoth fleet was, therefore, reduced to a mere skeleton and it 
would not have been surprising if the Company had ceased to function 
altogether. Worse still, arrangements were made for work on the giant 
Bismarck and several other ships to continue under allied supervision 
preparatory to them being taken over as soon as completed. A tragedy 
of a different kind befell the Company after the Armistice in the death 
of Albert Ballin, whose untiring energy and zeal over a period of about 
30 years had raised “Hapag” to the proud position of the world’s 
largest steamship company. For many years before the war he had 
been fully aware of the fate that might befall his Company in the event 
of a world conflict, and had unsparingly used his great influence 
in Germany and elsewhere to try to prevent it. It is no exaggeration 
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to say that the one failure of his life was his inability to do so. He died 
a broken man. 

It was announced in July 1920 that “Hapag” had come to a 20 
years’ agreement with the American Ship & Commerce Corporation 
of New York—shortly afterwards known as the United American 
Lines—for re-establishing the various “Hapag” pre-war services on a 
joint fifty-fifty basis. The United American Lines’ Mount Clay 
opened the service in February 1921, followed by their Mount Carroll 
and Mount Clinton in April/May. 3 

The 8,900 ton single-screw Bayern, completed by Bremer 
Vulkan of Vegesack for “Hapag” with accommodation -for 12 cabin 
and 750 third class passengers, sailed from Hamburg for New York 
direct in September 1921 and had the distinction of being the first 
North Atlantic passenger steamer to sail under the German flag 
since the war. A similar ship, the Wiirttemburg, started her maiden 
voyage in February 1922 and the 16,000 ton twin-screw Hansa in 
March. The latter was, in fact, the Company’s pre-war cruising liner 
Victoria Luise (formerly the record-breaker Deutschland) under a 
new name. She had been in such poor shape at the conclusion of 
hostilities that the Armistice Commission did not consider her worth 
taking over. Nevertheless, she was reconditioned to carry 220 cabin 
and 664 third class passengers. Two of her funnels were removed. 
It had been announced in February 1922 that “Hapag” and the 
N.D.L. had been readmitted to the North Atlantic Passenger Con- 
ference. 

The next additions to the joint service were the 20,000 ton United 
American Lines’ Resolute and Reliance, which made their first 
voyages from Hamburg and Southampton to New York in April/May 
1922. They had been under construction at the outbreak of war for 
the “Hapag” South American service and upon completion after the 
Armistice they ran for a time for the Roya] Holland Lloyd. The final 
unit of the U.A.L. fleet was the 17,000 ton Cleveland—formerly the 
“Hapag” liner of the same name. She joined the service in 1923. 

Another “Hapag” development in 1922 was the reopening of a 
passenger and cargo service from Hamburg and Plymouth to Cuba 
and Mexico. Several new steamers were in an advanced stage of con- 
struction for the New York route. 

The first passenger ship proper of the “Hapag” post-war fleet 
was the 11,300 ton single-screw Thuringia, which had accommodation 
for 150 cabin and 600 third class passengers. Her addition to the 
Hamburg—New York direct service enabled the Wiirttemburg to be 
transferred to the South American trade and when a sister ship, the 
Westphalia, appeared in the summer of 1923 the Bayern also was 
transferred. In the meanwhile, however, a greatly superior ship, the 
20,800 ton twin-screw Albert Ballin, had sailed from Hamburg on 
her maiden voyage to New York via Southampton. She was propelled 
by single reduction geared turbines capable of a maintained speed of 
154 knots, and had comfortable accommodation for first, second and 
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third class passengers. The choice of the name Albert Ballin was a 
well-merited tribute to the man who had done so much for “Hapag”. 
It is almost incredible that the Nazi régime should, 12 years later, 
have considered his great services to the Company, and indeed to 
Germany, outweighed by the fact that he was a Jew. Nevertheless, 
it was for this reason that the ship was renamed Hansa in 1935. 

The Albert Ballin’s sister ship, Deutschland, was completed in 
March 1924, and enabled the old Hansa (ex-Victoria Luise, ex-Deutsch- 
land) to be withdrawn. The United American Lines’ Mount Carroll 
and Mount Clinton had already made their last North Atlantic 
voyages, and the Mount Clay did not remain in the fleet much longer. 

These new ships enabled the Company to consolidate their 
position on the North Atlantic, and progress on other routes was 
proportionately just as satisfactory. At first, the Albert Ballin and 
Deutschland called only at Southampton en route from Hamburg 
to New York, but in the autumn of 1924 Cherbourg was added to the 
itinerary. It appeared probable, at the beginning of 1925, that Dover 
would be substituted for Southampton as the British port of call 
as had been the case early in the century. The reason was a threatened 
increase in dues for ships landing or embarking passengers by tender 
in Cowes roads, but the difficulty was satisfactorily resolved and the 
Southampton call continued without interruption. Instead, Dover 
became a port of call for an augmented service to the West Indies and 
Central America. 

Discussions started in Hamburg during the spring of 1926 
between Mr. Averill Harriman, chairman of the United American 
Lines, and the board of the Hamburg American Line as to the future 
of the joint service. They culminated in July of the same year with the 
announcement that “Hapag” were to take over the U.A.L. passenger 
steamers Reliance, Resolute and Cleveland in return for share 
capital to the value of ten million marks. In the short space of six years 
“Hapag” had regained a prominent position amongst the world’s 
steamship lines. 

A third unit of the Albert Ballin class, the 21,100 ton Hamburg, 
was placed in service just prior to the events described in the preceding 
paragraph and was joined by the New York early in 1927. Both ships 
closely resembled their two predecessors except that they had two 
masts instead of four. 3 

It was in 1927 that a further change took place in the colour- 
scheme of the Company’s funnels. Between 1889 and 1914 the 
“express” and mail steamers had had buff funnels; all other steamers 
had black, but after the war buff had been the colour chosen for the 
entire fleet. It was now decided to make the funnels distinctive by 
adding narrow black, white and red bands at the top. 

The “Hapag” post-war North Atlantic building programme was 
completed in 1928-29 by the motor ships St. Louis and Milwaukee 
of 16,700 tons. For some time past the Thuringia and Westphalia 
had been engaged in a subsidiary service from Hamburg to New York 
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via Cobh. The advent of the new motor ships was responsible for their 
transfer to the South American service under the names General 
San Martin and General Artigas. 

The Albert Ballin class had one serious defect in that their speed 
was only about 154 knots. In 1929-30 the ships were despatched in 
turn for new turbines and new high pressure boilers to be fitted. The 
result was an increase in speed to 19 knots, which enabled them to 
make the passage from Southampton and Cherbourg to New York 
in seven days. The Company was still not quite satisfied, however, and in 
1933-34 all four were lengthened from 602 to 646 feet and fitted with 
raked stems, which gave them a remarkably free entry forward and 
further increased their speed to 20 knots. 

The Norddeutscher Lloyd’s progress since the war had been 
even more spectacular than “Hapag’s”. The slump of 1930 was 
responsible for bringing to an end the harmful rivalry that had long 
existed between the two companies by the formation of the “Hapag- 
Lloyd Union”, under which all services were jointly operated and all 
costs, profits and losses pooled. The companies maintained their 
separate identities and there was, in fact, but little outward change. 

The early 1930’s were extremely difficult times for all the North 
Atlantic lines, most of which found it opportune to dispose of their 
surplus tonnage. The “Hapag” Cleveland was scrapped in 1933 and 
two years later the Resolute was sold to Italy. A further dispersal 
of the North Atlantic fleet being desirable, the Milwaukee was 
converted into a cruising liner. The St. Louis and the Reliance were 
also extensively used for cruising. 

When Herr Cuno retired in 1933 the “Hapag” fleet consisted of 
173 ocean-going ships of 1,100,000 tons gross—that is to say it was 
approximately the size it had been in 1914. He had been in control 
throughout the greater part of the post-war period, and to him was 
due most of the credit for the Company’s wonderful recovery. After 
his retirement the Company came more and more under political 
influences. 

It was announced towards the end of 1934 that the “Hapag- 
Lloyd Union” was to be dissolved, but in fact it was merely loosened 
and modified. The principal services were still jointly operated, but 
only the net proceeds therefrom were pooled. The passenger and 
cargo services to North America and Australia, and the mainly-cargo 
services to the Pacific coast of America, Cuba, Mexico and the Far 
East were the ones affected. 

The Company had incurred enormous debts—partly owing to 
the world-wide slump and partly to the ill-treatment of Jews in 
Germany, which resulted in Jewish firms and passengers boycotting 
the German lines. These debts were materially reduced by the Nazi 
Government’s policy of decentralising the Company and the sale to 
certain smaller and privately-owned concerns of a number of the 
Company’s ships. In this way “Hapag” had to abandon their South 
American service, which was taken over by the Hamburg-South 
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American Line, and their African service, which was taken over by 
the German Africa Lines. They also parted with their Mediterranean 
service and several local services in the North Sea and Baltic. By 
1936 the “Hapag” fleet was reduced to 98 ocean-going ships of 
714,000 gross tons. 

The Company’s improved financial position, however, made it 
possible for them to lay down a ship of some 36,000 tons for the New 
York route, the ultimate intention being to build two further ships 
of similar type to replace the four ships of the Albert Ballin (or more 
correctly the Hansa) class. As already mentioned the latter name had 
superseded the former on account of its Jewish associations. The new 
ship was launched in 1940 as the Vaterland, but she was heavily 
damaged in air attacks on Hamburg and scrapped in 1948. 

The Company’s North Atlantic ships suffered very severely 
during World War II, the St. Louis being badly damaged at Kiel 
in 1944 and the Hansa and Deutschland sunk by allied aircraft early 
in 1945. In the same year the Hamburg was mined off Sassnitz and 
the New York capsized and was burnt out at Kiel. She was sub- 
sequently raised and broken up in the United Kingdom; the Hamburg 
was salvaged and taken over by Russia. The Milwaukee came through 
unscathed, but after her surrender to Britain was destroyed by fire 
at Liverpool. 

For the second time within 30 years “Hapag” lost its fleet, and 
on this occasion not a single ship was left. It had been announced in 
January 1942 that the Deurscue NorpDATLANTIK LintE HAmBURG- 
BREMEN G.m.b.H. had been registered in Bremen with a capital of 
4Q million marks to carry on the North Atlantic services of “Hapag” 
and the N.D.L. Had this project been allowed to mature the name 
“Hapag” would presumably have died out. In fact, the project was 
abandoned, but even so it appeared likely for a time that the Company 
would never get on its feet again. 

Owing to a monetary devaluation it was impossible for the 
German Government to compensate the Company for its lost ships. 
The best that could be done was for large credits to be placed at their 
disposal at low rates of interest, and provision made that profits 
devoted to the building or purchase of ships should be free of income 
tax. \ 
In this way the 4,000 ton cargo steamers Sachsenwald and 
Griinewald were purchased in 1950 and placed in a joint “Hapag”- 
N.D.L. service to Central American and Mexican Gulf ports. Seven 
motor ships of 2,700 tons were placed on order. The 5,000 ton motor 
ships Odenwald and Spreewald were built at the Howaldtswerke 
in Hamburg for a joint service to New York and carry ten passengers. 
They have since been joined by the 6,200 ton Adrian and the 9,200 
ton Heidelberg, which carry 12 passengers. Other joint services are 
being run to the west coast of South America, the Far East and to 
Australia. 


The 9,200 ton Frankfurt, Hamburg and Hannover have been 
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built for a joint “Hapag”-N.D.L. service to the Far East and carry 86 
first class passengers. The Hannover actually started her career in 
April 1955 with two voyages between Hamburg and New York. 


1. (1856) Borussia 
2,131. 280 x38. C-1-3. I-S—-GO2-10 (Caird). (I-54; Il-146; IJI-310). 1855 
became British transport to Crimea. 1856 (1/6) F/V Hamburg—New York. 
1876 became Borussia (Dominion) (q.v.). 1879 (2/12) foundered at sea (165). 


2. (1856) Hammonia (I) 
2,026. Ditto. 1855 became French transport to Crimea. 1856 (1/7) F/V 
Hamburg—New York. 1864 became Belgian (Allan) (q.v.). 1872 Belgian 
(Dominion) (q.v.). 1873 Missouri (Dominion). 1873 (1/10) wrecked on 
Bahamas (0). 


3. (1858) Saxonia 
2,684. 308 x 40. C-1-3. I-S-GO2-10 (Caird). 1857 became British transport 
to Indian Mutiny. 1858 (1/4) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 


1871 compound engines by Reihers, Hamburg. 1878 became Nijni Novgorod 
(R.V.F.). 1895 scrapped. 


4. (1858) Austria 
2,684. Ditto. Completed 1857; chartered for Indian Mutiny but voyage 
cancelled. 1858 (1/5) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1858 (13/9) 
destroyed by fire in N. Atlantic (471). 


5. (1858) Bavaria 
2,259—details as (1). Built 1857 as Petropolis (Hamburg Brasilienische). 
1858 (1/11) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1871 compound 
engines by C. A. Day & Co. 1876 became Bavaria (Dominion) (q.v.). 1877 
(6/2) burnt at sea (0). 


6. (1859) Teutonia 
2,546. 29639. C-1-3. I-S-GO2-10 (Caird). Built 1856 for Hamburg 
Brasilienische. 1859 (15/7) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1871] 
compound engines by Reihers (Hamburg). 1877 became Teutonia (Dominion) 
(q.v.). 1882 became Regina, (Francesco Costa (Italian) ). 1889 Piemontese 
(ditto). 1890 Regina (ditto). 1891 Mentana (Schiaffino (Italian) ). 1894 
scrapped. 


7. 1863 Germania 
2,123—dimensions approx as before. I-S—I(2)-10 (Caird). Launched 1863 
(6/4). 1863 (22/8) M/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1869 (7/8) 
wrecked near Cape Race (0). 


8. 1865 Allemannia 
2,695. 312 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Day (Southampton) ). 1865 (16/9) M/V 
Hamburg-Southampton—New York. 1880 became Oxenholme (British). 
1894 (April) foundered. 


9. 1867 Hammonia (II) 
3,035. 330x40. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Caird). 1867 (2/3) M/V Hamburg— 
Southampton—New York. 1878 became Moskva (Russian Volunteer Fleet). 
1882 (19/7) wrecked near Cape Guardefui. 


LOMELOO UL CLNOTLC, 
3,037. Ditto. 1867 (13/4) M/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1883 
(19/1) sunk in collision off Dutch coast with Sultan (British) (389). 
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1868  Holsatia 
3,134. 34040. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Caird). 1868 (9/6) M/V Hamburg— 
Southampton—New York. 1878 became Rossija (R.V.F.). 1893 Dnestr 
(Russian Navy), later Bloshif N5 (hulk). 1916 sunk at Trebizond. 


1868 Westphalia (1) 
3,158. Ditto. 1868 (15/9) M/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1878 
rebuilt and compounded (2 funnels). 1887 became Atlantica (British). 
1888 Provincia di Sao Paolo (Gazzo & Schiaffino (Italian) ). 1889 Mentana 
(ditto). 1890 Sud America (La Veloce). 1901 scrapped. 


1869 = Silesia 
3,142. Ditto. Launched 1869 (14/4). 1869 (22/6) M/V Hamburg—Havre- 
New York. 1887 became Pacifica (British). 1888 Citta di Napoli (Lavarello 
(Italian) ). 1891 Montevideo (La Veloce). 1901 (approx.) scrapped. 


1870 Thuringia (I) 
3,133. Ditto. 1878 became Petersburg (R.V.F.). 1893 Berezan (Russian 
Navy). 1900 (approx) scrapped. 


1871 Vandalia 
2,810. 32139. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Caird). Launched 1871 (22/4). 1888 
became Kehrwieder (Hansa). 1894 Kehrwieder (‘““Hapag’’). 1895 Polonia 
(“Hapag’’). 1897 sold. 


1871 Germania (Il) 
2,876. 330 x39. S-1-2. I-S—C2-11 (Caird). 1876 wrecked off South American 


coast. 


1872s Frisia 
3,256. 350 x 40. S-1-2. I-S—C2-13 (Caird). (I-90; II-130; III-600). Launched 
1872 (30/3). 1872 (21/8) M/V Hamburg—Havre-New York. 1887 became 
Frisia (British). 


1873 Pommerania 
3,382. 360 x 40. S-1-2. I-S—C2-13 (Caird). (I-100; II-70; III-600). Launched 
1873 (26/7). 1873 (Nov./Dec.) M/V Hamburg—Havre—New York. 1878 (26/11) 


sunk in collision near Folkestone (50). 


1874  Suevia 
3,609. 360 x 41. S—I-2. I-S—C2-13 (Caird). Launched 1874 (1/6). 1894 last 
voyage to New York. 1896 sold. 


(1875) Goethe 
3,408. 376 x40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Napier). (I-90; IJ-100; IIJ-800). Built 
1873 for Adler Line (qg.v.). 1876 wrecked off Bahia. 


(1875) Lessing 
3,496. 375 x40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). Built 1874 for Adler Line 
(q.v.). 1882 rebuilt (2 funnels). 1888 becathe Nerthe (Messageries Maritimes). 
1897 sold. Scrapped at Marseilles. 


(1875) Herder 
3,494. Ditto. Built 1873 for Adler Line (q.v.). 1882 (10/10) wrecked near 
Cape Race (0). 


(1875) Klopstock 
3,659. 377 x40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Thomson). Built 1874 for Adler Line 
i 1876 became Saint Germain (C.G.T.) (g.v.). 1907 sold. Scrapped at 
asgow. 


(1875) Wieland 
3,004, 384 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). Built 1874 for Adler Line (q.v.). 
1895 sold. Scrapped. 
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(1875) Gellert 
3,033. 374 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). Built 1875 for Adler Line (q.v.). 
1881 rebuilt (two funnels). 1895 sold. Scrapped. 


1881 Bohemia 
3,410. 351 x41. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Inglis). 1898 became Pompeji. 1900 
Pompei (italian). 1905 (approx.) scrapped. 


1882 Rugia (I) 
3,467. 35843. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I-96; III-1,100). 
1895 became Patria (Fabre) (q.v.). 1905 (Dec.) sold. Scrapped in Italy. 


1883  Rhaetia (1) 
3,003. 351 x43. S-1-3. S-S—-C2-12 (Reihers (Hamburg) ). (I-96; IIJ-1,100). 
1895 became Cassius (U.S. Govt.). Later Sumner (ditto). 1913 wrecked off 
New Jersey. 


1883 Hammonia (UI) 
3,969. 37445, S-2-3. S-S-C3-15 (Thomson). (1-150; II-100; ITI-~700). 
1889 became Versailles (C.G.T.). 1914 scrapped at Genoa. 


1883 Moravia 
3,739. 361 x 41. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Inglis). 1898 sold. 1899 (12/2) wrecked off 
Sable Island (0). 


(1886) Slavonia 
2,274, 300 x37. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Raylton Dixon (Middlesbrough) ). Built 
1883 as Macassar. 1886 Stettin-New York (“Scandia Line’’). 1898 became 
Leros (Deutsche, Levante). 1906 (approx.) scrapped. 


(1886) Gothia 
2,433. 31438. S-1-2. I-S-T3-11 (Raylton Dixon (Middlesbrough) ). Built 
1884 as Jacata. 1886 Stettin—New York (‘Scandia Line’). 1899 became Lipsos 
(Deutsche Levante). 1913 Anna Strowig (Eisenach). 1919 Rudolf (French 
Govt.). 1922 Maguyla (French). 1924 (approx.) scrapped. 


(1888) Australia 
2,119. 299 x36. I-S-C2-10 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 1881 for 
Carr Line (q.v.). 1902 wrecked near Antwerp. 


(1888) Polynesia 
2,196. 299 x 36. I-S-C2-10 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 1881 for 
Carr Line (q.v.). 1904 sold. 


(1888) Polaria 
2,724. 300 x 38. I-S—C2-10 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 1882 for 
Carr Line (q.v.). 1904 sold. 


(1888) California 
2,690. 300 x38. I-S—C2-10 (Armstrong Mitchell (Newcastle) ). Built 1883 for 
Carr Line (q.v.). 1898 became Wineland (Forenede). 1904 (approx.) scrapped. 


1889 Italia 
3,904. 344 x43. S-1-2. S-S-T3-11 (Armstrong Mitchell (Newcastle) ). 1899 
became Milano (Sloman). Later Tenedos (Deutsche Levante). 1915 sunk 


(when Turkish auxiliary cruiser). 


1889 Augusta Victoria 

(1897) Auguste Victoria 
7,661. 45956. S-3-3. S-2S-T6-18 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1-400; I-120; 
IJI-580). Launched 1888 (Dec.). 1889 (10/5) M/V Hamburg—Southampton-— 
New York. 1897 lengthened by Harland & Wolff to 525 ft. (8,479 tons) 
two masts; name corrected. 1897 (29/4) F/V after alterations. 1904 became 
Kuban (Russian). 1907 scrapped, 
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1889 Columbia 
7,363. 463 x56. S-3-3. S-2S-T6-18 (Laird (Birkenhead) ). (1-400; I1-120; 
I{I-580). 1889 M/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1898 became Rap- 
ido (Spanish Navy). 1899 reverted to Columbia (‘“Hapag’’). 1904 became 
Terek (Russian). 1907 scrapped. 


1890 Normannia 
8,242. 500 x57. S-3-2. S-2S-T6-19 (Fairfield (Glasgow) ). (1-420; I-172; 
III-700). 1890 (May) M/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1898 became 
Patriota (Spanish Navy). 1899 L’ Aquitaine (C.G.T.) (q.v.). 1906 sold. 
Scrapped at Bo’ness. 


1890 = Fiirst Bismarck 
8,430. 503 «58. S-3-2. S-2S-T6-19 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1-420; II-172; 
IfI~700). 1890 M/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1904 became Don 
(Russian Navy). 1906 Moskva (Russian Volunteer Fleet) (g.v.). Later Gaa 
(Austro-Hungarian Navy). 1920 San Giusto (Cosulich). 1924 scrapped. 


1890 Scandia 
4,243. 371 x44. S-1-2. S-S-T3-14 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). 1898 became Warren 
(U.S. Govt.). 1924 scrapped. 


1890 Dania 
4,379. Ditto. 1895 became Moniserrat (Cia Trasatlantica) (q.v.). 1896 
repurchased by “‘Hapag’’, but resold to Cia Tras. 1926 sold. 1927 scrapped. 


1890 =Russia 
4,017. 37444. S-1-2. S-S-T3-14 (Laird). 1895 became Santa Barbara 
(Cia Trasatlantica). 1896 reverted to Russia (“Hapag’’). 1899 became Odessa 
(Russian). 1929 (approx.) scrapped. 


1894 Persia : 
5,857. 445 x50. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). (I-60; II-1,800). 
1894 M/V Hamburg—New York. 1897 became Minnewaska (A.T.L.) (q.v.). 
1898 Thomas (U.S. Govt.). 1929 scrapped. 


1894 Prussia 
5,965. Ditto. (I-60; I1[-1,800). 1894 M/V Hamburg—New York. 1897 
became Dominion (Dominion) (q.v.). 1922 scrapped. 


1894 Patria 
7,118. 46052. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-14 (Stettiner, A. G. (Stettin) ). (I-60; 
IIJ-2,000). 1894 M/V Hamburg—New York. 1899 (17/11) burnt in English 
Channel (0). 


1894 Phénicia \ 
7,155. Ditto. (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). 1894 M/V Hamburg—New York. 
1904 became Kronstadt (Russian Navy). 1921 Vulcain (French). 1937 scrapped. 


1894 Palatia 
7,100. Ditto. (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1-60; [1-2,000). 1894 M/V Hamburg— 
New York. 1904 became Nikolaieff (Russian Navy). 


1896 = Adria 
5,500. 40050. 1-2. S-Q4-13 (Palmers). ({-50; II[). Mainly New York, 
Baltimore or Philadelphia services. 1905 sold. 


1896 Andalusia 
5,471. Ditto. (I-50; II). Mainly New York, Baltimore or Philadelphia 
services. 1917 became Andalusia (U.S. Govt.). 1926 (or earlier) scrapped. 
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1896 = Arabia 
9,456. 399 x49. 1-2. S-Q4-13 (Harland & Wolff). (I-50; III). Mainly New 
York service. 1899 became Barcelona (Sloman). 1907 Barcelona (Hapag). 
1915 Ancona (Italian Govt.). 1926 (or earlier) scrapped. 


1896 Arcadia 
9,442. Ditto. Mainly New York, Baltimore or Philadelphia services. 1917 
became Arcadia (U.S. Govt.). 1926 (or earlier) scrapped. 


1896 = Armenia 
29,458. 39950. 1-2. S-Q4-13 (Palmers). (I-50; III). Mainly New York, 
Baltimore or Philadelphia services. 1917 became Armenia (U.S. Govt.). 
1926 (or earlier) scrapped. 


1896 = Asturia 
9,000. 390 x 53. 1-2. S-T3-13 (Palmers). 1901 wrecked. 


(1897) Alesia 
9,167. 40450. 1-2. 25-T6-13 (Flensburg). Built 1896 as Bangalore (Ham- 
burg-Kalkutta). 1914 became Alesia (British). 1926 (or earlier) scrapped. 


(1897) Ambria 
5,148. Ditto. Built 1896 as Bhandara (Hamburg-Kalkutta). 1915 became 
Piero Maroncelli (Italian). 1915 torpedoed. 


1897 Aragonia 
9,446. Ditto. 1920 became Aragonia (French). 1926 (or earlier) scrapped. 


1897 = Pennsylvania 
12,261. 560 x 62. 1-4. 25-Q8-14 (Harland &,Wolff). ([-162; [1-180; ITI-2,200). 
1897 M/V Hamburg—New York. 1910 (when tonnage 13,333) (1J-404; ITIi- 
2,200). 1917 became Nansemond (U.S. Govt.). 1924 scrapped. 


1897  ~=Pretoria 
12,250. Ditto. (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I-162; 1-197; [II-2,382). 
1897 M/V Hamburg—New York. Later tonnage increased to 13,234. 1919 
became Pretoria (U.S. Govt.). Later ditto (British). 1921 (Nov.) scrapped. 


1897 ~— Brasilia 
10,222. 501 x62. 14. 25S-Q8-13 (Harland & Wolff). 1900 became Norseman 
(Dominion). 1917 sunk by submarine in Mudros harbour; refloated but 
scrapped. 


1898 Assyria 
6,981. 420 x54, 1-2. S-Q4-13 (Tecklenborg (Geestemiinde) ). 1906 became 
Sveaborg (Russian). Later Ekaterinoslav. 


1898 Belgravia 
10,200. 500 x 62. 1-4. 2S-Q8-13 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). Later tonnage 
increased to 11,397.1905 became Riga (R.V.F.). Later Transbalt(Sovtorgflot). 
1940-45 (?) war loss. 


1898 Bulgaria 
10,237. 501 x62. 1-2. 25-Q8-13 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I; ITI). 1906 
(when tonnage 11,494) carried III and steerage only. 1913 became Canada 
(Unione Austriaca) (q.v.). 1913 reverted to Bulgaria (‘‘Hapag’’). 1917 became 
Hercules (U.S. Govt.). 1919 Philippines (U.S.S.B.). 1924 scrapped. 


1898 Graf Waldersee 
12,830. 561 x62. 1-4. 2S—-Q8-14 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I-162;11-184; 
IIJ-2,200). Laid down as Pavia. 1898 M/V Hamburg—New York. 1910 Il-408; 
IIT-2,310. 1919 became Graf Waldersee (U.S.). 1921 scrapped, 
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1899 Athesia 
5,7ol. 43054. 1-2. S-Q4-13 (Reihers (Hamburg) ). 1905 became Uarda 
(Kosmos). 1917 seized by Peru. Later became Salaverry (French Govt.). 
Later ditto (Belgian). 


1899 Batavia 
10,178. 501 x62. 1-2. 25-Q8-13 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I; IID). 
1906 (when tonnage 10,982) carried II, III and steerage. 1913 became Polonia 
(Unione Austriaca) (q.v.). 1913 reverted to Batavia (““Hapag’’). 1920 became 
ditto (Messageries Maritimes). 1923 scrapped. 


1899 = Patricia 
13,023. 561 x62. 1-4. 25-Q8-14 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I-162; II-184; ITI- 
2,143). 1899 M/V Hamburg—New York. Later tonnage increased to 14,466. 
1919 became Patricia (U.S. Govt.). Later ditto (British). 1921 scrapped. 


(1899) Kaiser Friedrich (c) 
12,480. 582 x64. 3-2. 25-Q(10)-20 (Schichau (Danzig) ). Built 1898 for 
N.D.L. (qg.v.). but returned to builders. 1899 (30/9) F/V Hamburg—South- 
ampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1900 (10/10) L/V ditto. 


1900 Deutschland (I) 

(1911) Victoria Luise 

(1922) Hansa (I) 
16,703. 663 x 67. 4-2. 25-Q(12)-22 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1-690; II-300; ILI- 
280). 1900 (4/7) M/V Hamburg—Plymouth—New York. 1911 became Victoria 
Luise (“Hapag” cruising yacht), but made a few North Atlantic voyages. 
(1-500). 1922 (12/3) F/V as Hansa, Hamburg—New York (two funnels; Cabin 
220; H1-664). 1925 scrapped. 


1900 = Abessinia 
5,656. 452 x 52. 1-4. S-T3-13 (Palmers). 1917 interned in Chile. 192] wrecked 


en route to Germany to surrender. 


1900 = Acilia 
5,656. Ditto. 1913 wrecked off Tierra del Fuego. 


1900 = Alexandria 
5,656. Ditto. 1914 became Sacramento (Chilean). Later Bayramento 
(British). 1920 Port de St. Nazaire (French Govt.). Later Pytheas; later 
Kouang-Si (French). 1936 scrapped. 


1900 =Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
4,409. 407 x47. C-2-2. 2S-QO8-15 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). Built as 
cruising yacht. 1901 (5/1) F/V Hamburg—Plymouth—New York. 1906 wrecked 


off Plum Point, Jamaica. 


1901 = Artemisia ‘ 
5,656—details as (70). 1919 became Artemisia (British). 1930 (approx.) 
scrapped. 


1902 Moltke 
12,335. 526 x 62. 2-2. 25S-Q8-16 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (1-390; II-230; 
IM-550). 1902 (9/2) M/V Hamburg—Plymouth-New York. 1906 F/V New 
York—Naples—Genoa. 1915 became Pesaro (Italian Govt.). 1919 ditto (Lloyd 
Sabaudo) (q.v.). 1926 scrapped. 


1902 ~— Bliicher 
12,334, Ditto. (1-390; II-230; III-550). 1902 (6/6) M/V Hamburg-—South- 
ampton—New York. 1911 transferred to S. American trade. 1917 became 
Leopoldina (Brazilian Govt.). 1919 ditto (C.G.T.) (q.v.). 1923 Suffren (ditto). 
1929 (May) scrapped at Genoa. 
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1902. =Prinz Adalbert 
6,030. 403 x 49. 2-2. 25-Q8-13 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). 1902 New York— 
Naples—Genoa service. 1906 (Aug.) L/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1909 F/V 
Hamburg—Quebec. 1912-14 Hamburg—Philadelphia service. 1914 (Aug.) seized 
by Britain; became Princetown (Admiralty). 1917 became Alesia (Cie Sud 
Atlantique). 1917 (6/9) torpedoed. 


1902. =Prinz Oskar 
6,026. Ditto. 1902 New York—Naples-Genoa service. 1906 (Aug.) L/V 
Genoa—Naples—New York. 1909 F/V Hamburg—Quebec. 1912-14 Hamburg— 
Philadelphia service. 1917 became Orion (U.S. Govt.). 1922-23 ran for 
Black Star Line. 1929 (or earlier) scrapped. 


(1904) Hamburg 
10,532. 499 x 60. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1899 for ‘““Hapag”’ 
Far East service. 1904 F/V Hamburg—New York. 1906 (Oct.) F/V New York-— 
Naples—Genoa. 1917 became Red Cross (chartered). 1917 Powhatan (U.S. 
Govt.). 1920 New Rochelle (Baltic S.S. Corpn.) (qg.v.). 1921 ditto (U.S. Mail 
5.5. Co.). (g.v.). 1921 Hudson (ditto). 1921 ditto (U.S. Lines) (q.v.). 1922 
President Fillmore (ditto). 1924 ditto (Dollar). 1928 scrapped. 


1904 Rhenania 
6,403. 409 x53. 1-2. S-Q4-13 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). 1915 became 
Feltre (Italian). Later lost during World War I. 


1904 Rhaetia (I) 
6,600. Ditto. Hamburg—Philadelphia service. 1917 became Black Hawk 
(U.S. Govt.). 1919 Black Arrow (U.5.S.B.). 1920 ditto (chartered to Ward Line) 
(q.v.). 1924 scrapped. 

1905 =Rugia (I) 4 
6,598. Ditto. Hamburg—Philadelphia service. 1919 became Rugia (British). 
1922 ditto (“Hapag’’). 1933 scrapped. 


. 1905 Amerika 


22,225. 66974. 2-4. 25-Q8-18 (Harland & Wolff). (1-386; Il-150; I1I- 
1,972). 1905 (11/10) M/V Hamburg—Dover-New York. 1914 (10/6) F/V 
Hamburg—Boulogne—Southampton—Boston. 1917 became America (U.S. 
Govt.). 1921 ditto (U.S. Mail S.5. Co.). (g.v.). 1921 ditto (U.S. Lines) (q.v.). 
1941 became Edmund B. Alexander (transport—one funnel). 


1906 Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
24,081. 677 x77, 2-4. 25—Q8-18 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1-472; [[-174; I1I-1,820). 
1906 M/V Hamburg—Dover-New York. 1919 became ditto (British)—see 
Cunard. 1921 became Empress of Scotland (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1930 (Nov.) 
sold. Scrapped. 


(1906) Oceana 
7,859. 531 X59. C-2-2. 25-T6-16 (Denny (Dumbarton) ). Built 1891 as Scot 
(Union Line). Cruising yacht but made some N. Atlantic voyages. 1910 sold 
(U.S.). 1916 became Alfonso XIII (Cia Trasatlantica) (q.v.). 1923 renamed 
Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. 1927 scrapped in Italy. 


1907 President Lincoln 
18,074. 599 x 68. 1-6. 2S-Q8-14 (Harland & Wolff). (1-202; H-153; I1I-3,088). 
Laid down as Scotian (Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland) (g.v.). 1907 provision- 
ally named Brooklyn by “‘Hapag’’. 1907 (1/6) M/V Hamburg—Plymouth-— 
New York. 1917 became Pres. Lincoln (U.S. Govt.). 1918 (31/5) torpedoed 
and sunk (26). 


1907 ~=President Grant 
18,072. Ditto. (1-200; I[1-150; ITI-3,006). Laid down as Servian (Wilson’s 
& Furness-Leyland (g.v.).. 1907 provisionally named Berlin by ‘“Hapag”’. 
1907 (14/9) M/V Hamburg—Plymouth—New York. 1917 became Pres. Grant 
(U.S. Govt.). 1924 Republic (U.S. Lines) (q.v.), (four masts). 1952 scrapped. 
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88. 1909 Cleveland 


16,960. 589 x 65, 2-4. 25-Q8-16 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (1-239; 11-224, 
{11-2,391). 1909 (27/3) M/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 
1913 F/V Hamburg—Boulogne-Southampton—Boston. 1917 became Mobile 
(U.S. Govt.). 1920 ditto (White Star-chartered). 1920 King Alexander 
(Byron Line) (g.v.). 1923 Cleveland (United American) (q.v.). 1926 Cleveland 


(“Hapag’’). 1933 scrapped. 
89. 1909 Cincinnati 


16,339. 582 x65. 2-4. 25-Q8-16 (Schichau (Danzig) ). (I-243; II-210; III- 
2,305). 1909 M/V Hamburg-Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1913 F/V 
Hamburg—Boulogne-Southampton—Boston. 1917 became Covington (U.S. 


Govt.). 1918 (1/7) torpedoed and sunk. 


90. 1913 Imperator 


51,969. 883 x98. 3-2. 45-ST-22 (Vulkan (Hamburg) ). (I-700; II-600; III- 
1,000; IV-1,800). 1913 (18/6) M/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg— 
New York. 1919 became Imperator (U.S.). 1920 ditto (Cunard—chartered) 
(q.v.). 1921 Berengaria (Cunard). 1938 (Dec.) partly dismantled at Jarrow. 


1946 scrapped on Firth of Forth. 
91. 1914 Vaterland (1) 


04,282. 908 x 100. 3-2. 45-ST-23 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). 1914 (14/5) 
M/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1917 became Leviathan 
(U.S. Govt.). 1923 Leviathan (U.S. Lines) (g.v.). 1938 scrapped at Rosyth 


(Scotland). 


a eet PABISHIOTCR 


56,901. 915 x 100. 3-2. 45-ST-23 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (Never ran 


for ““Hapag’’—see Majestic (White Star).) 


92. 1921 Bayern 


8,917. 469 x 58. 1-4. S-T3-13 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). (Cabin 12; I[J- 
750). 1921 (Sept.) M/V Hamburg—New York. 1923 L/V ditto. 1936 became 


Sontay (Messageries Maritimes). 


93. 1922 Wiirttemburg 


8,829. Ditto. (Cabin 12; Ifl]-750). 1922 (Feb.) M/V Hamburg—New York. 
1922 (autumn) L/V ditto. 1935 became Jan Wellem (German). 1940 sunk by 


British destroyers at Narvik (Norway). 1948 raised. Scrapped. 
94. 1923 Thuringia (Il) 


11,343. 474 x61. 1-2. S-ST(DR)-13 (Howaldtswerke (Kiel) ). (Cabin 150; 
{1I-680). 1923 M/V Hamburg—New York. 1930 renamed General San Martin 
(South American service). 1936 became ditto (Hamburg S. American Line). 


1945 became Empire Deben (British). 1949 scrapped. 


95. 1923 Albert Ballin 
(1935) Hansa (Il) 


20,815. 602 x 79, 2-4—C. 25-ST(SR)-16 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I-250; 
{f-340; HI-1,060). 1923 (5/7) M/V Hamburg-Southampton—New York. 
1929-30 re-engined (speed 19 knots). 1934 lengthened to 646 ft. (21,131 tons). 
1945 (6/3) sunk by mine off Warnemunde. 1949 refloated; became Sovetsky 


Sojus (Russian). 


96. 1923 Westphalia (ID) 


11,343—details as (94). (Cabin 150; [11-680). 1923 M/V Hamburg—New. York. 
1930 renamed General Artigas (South American service). 1936 became ditto 
(Hamburg S. American Line). 1943 destroyed in British air attack on Ham- 


burg. 
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97. 1924 Deutschland (II) 
20,602—details as (95). (I-180; 1-400; IM-935). 1924, (27/3) M/V Hamburg 
—Southampton—New York. 1929-30 re-engined (speed 19 knots). 1933 
lengthened to 646 ft. (21,046 tons). 1945 (3/5) sunk by allied air attack off 
Neustadt. 1948 scrapped. 


98. 1926 Hamburg (Il) 
21,133. 602 x79. 2-2-C. 25-ST(SR)-16 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I-222; 
{l-476; T1456). 1926 M/V Hamburg-Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 
1929-30 re-engined (speed 19 knots). 1933 lengthened to 646 ft. (22,117 tons). 
1945 (7/3) mined off Sassnitz. 1950 refloated; reconditioned; became Jury 
Dolguruky (Russian). 


99. (1926) Reliance 
19,582. 592 x72. 3-2. 35-T8 & ST-17 (Tecklenborg). (I-290; 11-320; I1I-400). 
Laid down as Johann Heinrich Burchard (‘‘Hapag’’). 1920 completed as Lim- 
burgia (Royal Holland Lloyd). 1922 became Reliance (U.A.L.) (q.v.). 
1926 F/V Hamburg-Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1938 (8/8) gutted 
by fire at Hamburg. 1941 scrapped. 


100. (1926) Resolute 
19,653. 596 x72. 3-2. 35-T8 & ST-17 (Weser (Bremen) ). (I-290; II-320; 
HiI-400). Laid down as William O’ Swald (‘““Hapag’”’). 1920 completed as Bra- 
bantia (Royal Holland Lloyd). 1922 became Resolute (U.A.L.) (q.v.). 1926 
I'/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1935 became Lombardia 
(Italian). 1943 (4/3) destroyed by air attack at Naples. 1946 scrapped. 


101.1927 New York 
21,455—details as (98). 1927 (13/5) M/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg— 
New York. 1929-30 re-engined (speed 19 knots). 1934 lengthened to 646 ft. 
(22,337 tons). 1945 (3/4) destroyed by air attack at Kiel. 1948 refloated and 
towed to United Kingdom; scrapped. 


102.1929 Sé. Louis (M/S) 
16,732, 54472. 2-2-C. 25-25C.DA-16 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). 
(Cabin 270; tourist 287; II]-416). 1944 (30/8) heavily damaged at Hamburg. 
1946 hulk; used as a restaurant. 


103.1929. Milwaukee (M/S) 
16,699, Ditto. (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (Cabin 270; tourist 287; I[- 
416). 1945 became U.S. transport. Later Empire Waveney (British). 1946 
(1/3) destroyed by fire at Liverpool. Scrapped. 


-~ —— Vaterland (II) 
36,000 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). Launched 1940. Heavily damaged in air 
attacks on Hamburg. 1948 scrapped. 


Norte. The details concerning changes of name of the Teutonia (6), West- 
phalia (12) and Silesia (13) have been obtained from the library of the 
Naval Institute at Naples and can therefore be regarded as authentic. 
(Mentana is a small village near Rome where Garibaldi was defeated by the 
French and Pontifical troops when attempting to enter Rome.) 


M/S—Motor ship. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1856. Black. 
(b) 1889. Ditto, but “express” steamers buff. 
(c) 1902. Ditto, but “express” and “mail” steamers buff. 
(d) 1921. Buff. 
(e) 1927. Buff, black—white-red top. 


FLAG: Blue and white diagonally quartered; yellow shield in centre on black 
anchor and black “H A PAG”. 
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Chapter 47 
1856 


LIVERPOOL, NEWFOUNDLAND & HALIFAX STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


(BRITISH) 


HE importance of this Company’s activities was precisely the 

opposite of the length of its title, for although it was the first 

steamship line to have as a principal aim the establishment of a 
transatlantic service to Newfoundland, it was forestalled by nearly 
three months in the privilege of undertaking the first steamship 
sailing thereto. 

The 1,409 ton iron screw Khersonese sailed from Liverpool on 
August 23rd 1856 for St. John’s (Newfoundland), Halifax and Port- 
land with “a large cargo and 240 passengers”. It is probable that the 
Company’s activities were confined to this one sailing. In any event, 
the North Atlantic Steam Navigation Company took its place early 
in 1857, a second steamer was added and a fairly regular service was 
maintained for some months between the same ports. 


Chapter 48 
1856 


ANCHOR LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1856. Handysides & Henderson 

1863. Handyside & Henderson 

1873. Henderson Brothers 

1899. Anchor Line (Henderson Brothers) Ltd. 
1935. Anchor Line (1935) Limited 

1936. Anchor Line Limited ‘ 


HE Ancuor LIne owes its origin to the two brothers, Nicol and 
Robert Handyside, who in 1838 established themselves in 
Glasgow as shipbrokers and merchants, and within a few years 
had built up a flourishing business with Russia and the neighbouring 
countries in the Baltic. 
Little is known about the early shipowning activities of the firm 
of Handysides & Co., but in January 1854 they advertised the sale 
or charter of a passenger and cargo steamer then building on the 
Clyde, and in the following August stated that the Glasgow & Lisbon 
Steam Packet Company’s screw steamer Vasco da Gama would sail 
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from Glasgow for Gibraltar on August 23rd. It is probable that this 
was the steamer referred to in the earlier advertisement. 

At about this time Thomas Henderson joined the firm as a 
partner, its style being changed to Handysides & Henderson. Like his 
three brothers, John, David and William, he had been in command of 
ships from an early age, and was admirably suited for his new position. 

In May 1856 an advertisement stated that the Anchor Line’s 
iron screw steamer Tempest would sail from Glasgow to New York 
early in the following July and that applications for freight or passage 
should be made to Handysides & Henderson.? The Tempest, built 
a year previously as a full-rigged ship, had been towed from Liverpool 
to Greenock in January 1856 for conversion into a screw steamer to 
run between Glasgow and New York as a consort to the Clyde of 
the Clyde Screw Steam Packet Company.? The proposed partnership 
between the two steamers did not, however, eventuate, but the fact that 
it had been under consideration suggests that Handysides & Hender- 
son had no connection with the Tempest until January 1856 at the 
earliest, and that preparations for the flotation of the Anchor Line 
were then far from complete. 

The inaugural sailing of the Tempest was postponed until 
October 1856, when, flying the now well-known houseflag of a red 
anchor on a white background, she left Glasgow for New York under 
the command of John Henderson with a full complement of first 
and second cabin passengers and a considerable number of emigrants 
in the intermediate cabin and steerage. She made a second voyage 
on the same route in December 1856, and was scheduled for a third 
from Glasgow to Quebec and Montreal in April 1857. This, however, 
did not take place as the Tempest left New York on February 11th 
on her second homeward voyage and was never heard of again. 
The probability is that she foundered after colliding with an iceberg. 

The early advertisements had mentioned that the Anchor Line 
fleet consisted of two other steamers besides the Tempest. One of 
them, the John Bell, was billed to sail on her first voyage from 
Glasgow to Quebec and Montreal in July 1857, but instead was 
chartered to carry troops to the Indian Mutiny and left for Calcutta 
early in the following month, as did the third steamer, the 1,250 ton 
United Kingdom, which had just been completed. A similar steamer, 
the United Provinces, was stated to be under construction,® but no 
ship of that name was ever placed in service by the Company and, 
following the loss of the Tempest, the service was suspended for over 
two years. 

Sailings were resumed by the United Kingdom, which left 
Glasgow for Quebec and Montreal in April 1859 and was followed 


(1) Glasgow Herald, 4/8/54. 
(2) Glasgow Herald, 2/5/56. 
(3) Glasgow Herald, 25/1/56. 
(4) Glasgow Herald, 10/10/56. 
(5) Glasgow Herald, 6/7/57. 
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by the 1,100 ton John Bell, which had been built in 1854 as a full- 
rigged ship and had sailed from Glasgow to Australia in June of that 
year. She was named after her owner, who was a well-known Glasgow 
butcher, and Handysides & Henderson had no connection with her 
before 1856, when she was converted into a screw steamer. The exact 
circumstances under which she ran for the Anchor Line are not 
known, but Handysides & Henderson never had any financial 
interest in her. For the next 18 months the United Kingdom and 
John Bell sailed at intervals of about three weeks—to Quebec and 
Montreal during the summer and to New York between November and 
March inclusive, when the St. Lawrence River is closed to navigation. 

Two other events of the year 1859 call for mention. One was the 
purchase by the Inman Line of the two remaining steamers of the 
Glasgow & New York Steam Ship Company and their transfer to 
Liverpool. Thus, the Anchor Line was left with the monopoly of the 
transatlantic steamship trade from Glasgow as the Clyde Screw 
Company had suspended operations in 1857. It was also in 1859 that 
John Henderson was made a partner in the firm. Luckily for him 
he had been given command of the United Kingdom at the conclusion 
of the Tempest’s first round voyage. The two other brothers, David 
and William, founded the Finnieston Steamship Works Company, 
which was later known as D. & W. Henderson Ltd. 

The 1,200 ton United States was launched in September 1860 
and left Glasgow in the following December on her maiden voyage 
to New York. On her second voyage she proceeded to Portland 
(Maine) instead of New York, and the United Kingdom and John 
Bell made one or two voyages on the same route at about this time. 
The United States had a short life as she was wrecked in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in April 1861. She became a total loss, but her crew and 
87 passengers were saved. 

Between November 1861 and March 1862 the Company’s 
sailings were to New York via Portland. The 1,400 ton Caledonia 
joined the service in February 1862 and introduced a long series of 
names ending in “ia”. A month later the John Bell was sold to the 
Allan Line, which had recently established a service from Glasgow 
to Quebec and Montreal in summer and to New York in winter. 
The Caledonia was wrecked in December 1862, but by that time 
a sister ship, the Britannia, was in an advanced stage of construction 
and a second Caledonia was placed on order immediately after the 
disaster to the first. 

The Glasgow & Lisbon Steam Packet Company had become a 
prosperous concern, and its ships were frequent visitors to the 
Mediterranean. In March 1863, for the first time, advertisements 
referred to the “Anchor Line of Peninsular & Mediterranean Steam 
Packets”,” thereby indicating that the Glasgow & Lisbon Company 
had been absorbed by the Anchor Line. It may be added that 

(1) Glasgow Herald, 5/6/54. 

(2) Glasgow Herald, 9/3/63. 
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Handysides & Henderson also owned a number of sailing ships, which 
were mainly engaged in the trade between Glasgow and Valparaiso, 
and were not concerned with the North Atlantic. It was in 1863 that 
Nicol Handyside retired from the firm, which became Handyside & 
Henderson. 

The Britannia and Caledonia (II) were placed in service in 
July and December 1863, and during the next few months they and 
the United Kingdom maintained a fortnightly service between 
Glasgow and New York via Portland. From April 1864, however, it 
was decided that the two new ships should sail to New York direct, 
leaving the United Kingdom to look after the summer service to 
Quebec and Montreal.t The 1,600 ton Hibernia joined the Britannia 
and Caledonia on the New York route in June 1865. The United 
Kingdom made one or two voyages to Quebec and Montreal that 
summer, after which the Company abandoned the St. Lawrence 
route—doubtless to the great pleasure of the Allan Line. 

The Britannia had made an intermediate call at St. John, N.B., 
en route to New York in March 1865, and in the following August, 
after her final voyage to the St. Lawrence, the United Kingdom made 
a special round voyage between Glasgow and St. John. For many 
years subsequently one or more of the Company’s steamers made a 
few voyages to St. John (usually via Halifax) between the months of 
March and September. In 1866 the ships so employed were the 
Mediterranean service Venezia, Napoli and Acadia, each of 700 tons. 

In July 1866 the Company advertised that in future their 
steamers would sail every week from Glasgow to New York via 
Moville, which is situated on Lough Foyle about 20 miles from 
Londonderry. This increase in the frequency of sailings was made 
possible partly by the abandonment of the Canadian service and 
partly by the addition to the fleet of the 2,000 ton owa, which had 
been purchased from the London & New York Line, and the new 
1,700 ton Columbia. When the latter’s sister ship, the Huropa, was 
added a year later the United Kingdom became a spare ship and was 
employed occasionally on the Mediterranean service. 

A serious disaster befell the Company in November 1868, when 
the Hibernia foundered with a loss of over 60 lives, and five months 
later the United Kingdom disappeared without trace, the death roll 
in this case being 80. In the meanwhile the 2,300 ton India had been 
purchased on the stocks, the Cambria was completed in May 1869 
and the sister ships Anglia and Australia followed a year later. 

The year 1869 marked a turning point in the Company’s history 
as they were so well established on the North Atlantic that they were 
ready to branch out in new directions. Their first move was to cater 
for the traffic between Norway and Sweden and North America by 
opening offices in Christiania (Oslo), Christiansand and Gothenburg 
and detailing the 600 ton Scandinavia to run on alternate weeks 
between Leith and Christiania and between Leith and Christiansand 


() Glasgow Herald, 18/6/64, ete. 
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and Gothenburg. It was only a short railway journey from Leith 
(Edinburgh) to Glasgow, and these new facilities proved so popular 
that a second steamer, the Scotia, was added in 1870. She ran every 
week from Granton (near Leith) to Christiania, thereby enabling the 
Scandinavia to confine her activities to the Christiansand and 
Gothenburg traffic. Both of these services were withdrawn at the end 
of the 1872 season, largely because a Norwegian-owned service from 
Bergen to New York was established in 1871. 

The Anchor Line played an important part in the opening of the 
Suez Canal in November 1869 as one of their fleet, the Dido, was the 
first British merchant steamer to pass through the Canal. Earlier in 
the year the Company had come to an arrangement with the P. & O. 
and British India Companies for the through forwarding of passengers 
and freight to India and Ceylon in connection with a monthly Anchor 
Line service from Glasgow to Alexandria, overland transfer to Suez, 
thence P. & O. or B. I. steamer. These activities do not properly 
come within the scope of this chapter, but they can hardly be ignored 
if a true picture of the Company’s progress is to be given. 

The Mediterranean service steamers frequently carried large 
numbers of Italian emigrants to Glasgow for trans-shipment thence 
to New York. The continued growth of this traffic made the Company 
decide in 1869 to run some direct sailings from the Mediterranean 
to New York. The first was taken by the 1,039 ton T'yrian, which left 
Naples on October 30th 1869 and arrived at New York on November 
30th. The 744 ton Grecian followed on November 16th and had the 
misfortune to be wrecked on Long Island a month later. The next 
two sailings were taken by the Dorian and Dacian, which were sister 
ships of the 7’yrian and had already made some voyages between 
Glasgow and New York. 

The 1,200 ton Sidonian and the 1,600 ton Jsmailia and 
Alexandria joined the Mediterranean—New York service in 1870, 
followed by the Assyria and the 2,100 ton Trinacria in 1871. The 
latter was the first ship to be specially designed for the trade, but 
was followed within a year or so by the Olympia, Italia and 
Castalia. As a rule, a triangular route, Glasgow—Mediterranean 
—New York—Glasgow was taken.1 It was the first regular steamship 
service between the Mediterranean and‘ New York, and its success, 
therefore, was understandable. 

The commissioning of the 2,000 ton Anglia and Australia in the 
spring of 1870 made it possible for the Company to start a bi-weekly 
service between Glasgow and New York, the principal Saturday 
service being taken by these two ships assisted by the Cambria, 
India, Europa and Columbia, and the Wednesday service by the 
Iowa, Caledonia, Britannia, Dacian, Dorian and Sidonian. During 
the course of the year the Company carried over 300,000 tons of 
freight on the Glasgow-New York route and landed over 25,000 
passengers at New York, the latter total being slightly higher than 

(1) Mitchell’s Maritime Register, 21/7/71. 
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that of the Cunard Line’s Liverpool—-New York service. Unfortunately, 
the Company’s success was marred by the loss in October 1870 of 
the Cambria, together with nearly 200 of her passengers and crew. 

It will be seen from a later chapter that in 1873 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad played a prominent part in the establishment of the 
American Line in the Philadelphia—Liverpool trade. In 1871 the 
Railroad had attempted to obtain a controlling interest in the Anchor 
Line, which agreed to transfer its American terminal from New York 
to Philadelphia, but was not prepared to transfer its books and head 
office to America. This is what, in effect, the proposals amounted to. 
Two years later the Anchor Line aimed at taking over the Glasgow— 
Canada service of the Allan Line, and so obtain a virtual monopoly 
of the steamship trade between the Clyde and North America. 
The negotiations fell through, however, a contributory factor being 
the establishment at this time of a rival service between Glasgow and 
New York by the State Line. 

The seasonal trade with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
continued to grow, and in 1869 two experimental sailings had been 
arranged from Liverpool to St. John, N.B., in addition to those from 
Glasgow. It was decided in 1870 that the Glasgow steamers should 
proceed via Liverpool, and for some years thereafter six or more 
sailings took place during the months of March to September inclusive. 
A further development was the departure of the 900 ton Mediterranean 
service steamer Trojan in March 1871 from London to Halifax and 
St. John. She was followed in August by the /smailia, and during 
each subsequent year two or more sailings took place on this route. 

The loss of the Cambria had made it necessary for the Company 
to lay down some new tonnage, and the 3,300 ton California and 
Victoria were completed for the Glasgow—New York service in 1872. 
They were nearly half as large again in tonnage as any predecessor. 
The opportunity was also taken to modernise the Caledonia (II), 
which was lengthened by 50 feet and fitted with compound engines. 
The Scandinavia was similarly treated, but the Napoli and Scotia 
were lengthened only. The Jowa, on the other hand, was compounded 
but not lengthened, and when she reappeared in 1873 had been 
renamed Macedonia. 

When the Company decided in 1872 to undertake the first 
shipment of live cattle from New York to the United Kingdom they 
little knew the extent to which this traffic would grow. As it happened, 
they themselves did not play a very prominent part in the business 
as, instead, they were responsible in 1875 for shipping the first 
consignment of frozen meat from the United States to Great Britain 
and decided to concentrate on this. The principal ships were fitted 
with refrigerators capable of carrying about 400 tons of chilled meat. 

Several of the early Anchor Line steamers had been built by 
the firm of Tod & McGregor, which in spite of having turned out a 
large number of successful ships had got into financial difficulties. 
For some years past the Anchor Line had, whenever possible, gone 
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to the Finnieston Steamship Works Company, controlled by David 
and William Henderson, for the engines for their ships. The firm did 
not, however, build ships, and in 1872 Messrs. Handyside & 
Henderson joined forces with David and William Henderson in the 
purchase of Tod & McGregor’s business for the sum of £200,000. A 
few months later the remaining member of the Handyside family, 
Robert, retired from Handyside & Henderson’s, which accordingly 
changed its name to Henderson Brothers. 

The 2.700 ton Elysia, completed in 1873, was an improved 
version of the /talia. Novel features included steam steering gear 
operated from a forward bridge, two iron “lighthouses” placed 
forward of the foremast to enable the lamps to be trimmed from 
inside, and a number of powerful steam winches for loading and un- 
loading cargo. A sister ship, the Utopia, followed in 1874 and the 
Alsatia in 1876. The latter was the first of many ships built for the 
Company by D. & W. Henderson Ltd. 

The Elysia was completely overshadowed by the 4,000 ton 
Ethiopia, which was launched in August 1873 and completed a few 
months later. She was fitted with an amidships dining saloon, above 
which was the music room with a central well giving extra height to 
the dining saloon as well as admitting light and air thereto. Another 
novelty in addition to those copied from the Elysia was a patent 
apparatus for hoisting and discharging the stokehold ashes. The 
Ethiopia was amongst the 12 largest ships then in commission on 
the North Atlantic. 

The Duke of Devonshire owned a lot of property in the vicinity 
of Barrow-in-Furness. Partly for this reason, and partly to serve as an 
outlet for the large quantities of railway lines which one of his com- 
panies, the Barrow Hematite Steel Company, was manufacturing 
for the American Railroads, he undertook the construction of an 
elaborate system of docks at Barrow. In addition, he established the 
Barrow Shipbuilding Company and entered into discussions with 
the Anchor Line with a view to starting a steamship service between 
Barrow and New York. The outcome was the formation in 1873 of 
the BARROW STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED, in which the Devonshire 
family and the Anchor Line held equal shares. As a first step the 
Ethiopia and a nearly-completed sister ship, the Bolivia, were trans- 
ferred to the new Company. At this time, however, the development 
of the port of Barrow had not progressed sufficiently to permit the 
entry of such large ships. For the time being the railway materials 
were despatched to Glasgow by coasting steamer and there trans- 
shipped, and arrangements were made for the Ethiopia and Bolivia 
to run in the Anchor Line’s Glasgow—New York service on behalf 
of the Barrow Steamship Company. 

The maiden voyage of the Bolivia in April 1874 coincided with 
the introduction of a third sailing each oak from Glasgow to New 
York, with the result that the Company announced that their ships 
kept up “a regular communication between Scotland and America 
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every other day throughout the year”.1 As it happened, a serious 
slump had set in on the North Atlantic and this, coupled with the 
competition of the State Line, caused the third sailing to be withdrawn 
three months after it started, and two months later it was found that 
the Saturday sailing alone fully met all requirements. 

The Mediterranean—New York service continued to make 
excellent progress, and announcements appeared from 1874 onwards 
that the Company’s steamers sailed from Genoa, Leghorn, Marseilles, 
Valencia, Denia, Almeria, Malaga, Gibraltar and Cadiz for New York 
every fortnight, and from Trieste, Venice, Messina. Naples, Palermo 
and Gibraltar, also every fortnight.2 Most of the steamers were still 
making the triangular Glasgow-Mediterranean—New York—Glasgow 
voyage, on which an intermediate call was introduced at Avonmouth 
(Bristol) homewards. The Adriatic-New York service did not meet 
with the hoped-for success and was withdrawn after an extended 
trial, as was a monthly service, started in 1876, between Bordeaux 
and New York. Amongst the ships employed on the latter were the 
Napoli and Scandinavia. 

The early 1870’s were disastrous for the Company in the way 
of losses, and, in addition to those already recorded, the Dacian was 
wrecked in 1872, the Britannia in 1873, and the Ismailia and Trojan 
disappeared without trace in 1873 and 1874. 

Owing to the reduction in sailings on the Glasgow~New York 
route it was necessary to find employment for a number of ships. 
The Company had gained considerable experience of the Indian 
trade by their working arrangement with the P. & O., and it can 
readily be understood, therefore, that their thoughts should turn to 
India. The Caledonia (II) was despatched from Glasgow and Liver- 
pool to Bombay via the Suez Canal in March 1875, and was followed 
by the Macedonia (ex-lowa), Trinacria, Europa and India at intervals 
of three to four weeks. A series of new steamers, headed by the 
Britannia (Il), was introduced from 1880 onwards. 

The Company still had some surplus tonnage and in April 1876 
despatched the Utopia from London to New York direct, followed by 
the Australia, Elysia and Anglia every fortnight. 

The first ship completed by the Barrow Shipbuilding Company 
for the Barrow Steamship Company was the 4,200 ton Anchoria, 
which left Glasgow on her maiden voyage to New York in November 
1875 and was almost identical with the Ethiopia and Bolivia. The 
Devonia and Circassia followed in 1877-78, and for more than two 
years these five ships were in sole charge of the Glasgow—Moville— 
New York service, on which six ships had hitherto been required to 
maintain a weekly sailing. They were undoubtedly the best-balanced 
series of ships then in service on the North Atlantic and amongst 
the largest. It will be noted that their names started with the first 
five letters of the alphabet. 


(1) Glasgow Herald, 8/4/74. 
(2) Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 13/10/74. 
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Work continued uninterruptedly on the docks at Barrow, but 
it was not until May 1880 that the Castalia inaugurated the Barrow 
Steamship Company’s service from Barrow to New York, although 
for some months previously steamers had been calling at Barrow on 
the homeward voyage from New York to Glasgow.! Further sailings 
took place at intervals of two to three weeks. From the beginning of 
1881 an intermediate call was made at Dublin, but the service was 
not a success and was withdrawn in its entirety in the following 
October. Latterly the ships employed were the Assyria, Olympia 
and Italia. 

The Company started a new service between London, Halifax 
and Boston in May 1880 by the Anglia and Trinacria. The former 
was sunk in collision in the following September, and from then 
until the end of 1881 the Caledonia, Columbia and Australia main- 
tained a fortnightly service. Sailings were then withdrawn until 1884. 
In the meanwhile the London—New York service had been function- 
ing independently, and since 1878 had usually been weekly. The 
ships made an occasional call at Halifax, and this made it unnecessary 
to continue the separate service from London to Halifax and St. John, 
N.B. The service from Glasgow and Liverpool to Halifax and St. John 
was abandoned at about the same time, but here again the Glasgow 
~New York steamers made an occasional call at Halifax. 

The last North Atlantic liner to be built by the Barrow Ship- 
building Company for the Barrow Steamship Company was the 5,500 
ton Furnessia, which started her maiden voyage from Glasgow to 
New York in January 1881] and for the next nine months was the 
largest liner in commission on the North Atlantic. She was the first 
two-funnelled ship to run under the auspices of the Anchor Line. 

The London—New York service was withdrawn in April 1882, 
the last sailing being taken by the 3,100 ton Galatia, which had made 
several earlier North Atlantic voyages (cargo only), although built 
for the Bombay service. A further London sailing was scheduled by 
the 5,000 ton Belgravia, but instead this ship started her career in 
May 1882 by inaugurating a fortnightly service from Glasgow and 
Liverpool to Calcutta. Other ships detailed to this route were the 
Galatia, Hesperia, Justitia and Karamania, all of which were 
registered in the name of the Barrow Steamship Company, as was the 
Ischia, which completed the alphabetical sequence and was detailed 
to the Bombay service. Owing to the increase in sailings to or via the 
Mediterranean, the Company purchased the 3,000 ton wooden ship 
The Three Brothers, which was employed as a coal hulk at Gibraltar 
from 1885 until 1929, when she was broken up. She was originally 
the American paddle steamer Vanderbilt. 

It was by accident rather than design that the 8,400 ton Inman 
Line City of Rome came under the control of the Anchor Line in 1882. 
She had been completed by the Barrow Shipbuilding Company in 
the previous year, and although a magnificent ship in every other 

(1) The Times, 21/5/80. | 
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respect, failed dismally in her intended capacity as a record breaker. 
For this reason she was thrown back on the hands of her builders 
after completing six round voyages between Liverpool and New York, 
and, owing to the close alliance between the Barrow Shipbuilding 
Company, the Barrow Steamship Company and the Anchor Line, was 
placed under the management of the last-named. 

The City of Rome was considered to be too large to navigate 
the still rather shallow waters of the River Clyde, so it was decided 
that she should continue to run between Liverpool and New York 
via Queenstown (Cobh). After making two voyages in 1882 as a lone 
ship she was joined in the following year by the Furnessia and Bel- 
gravia. This arrangement was not a great success, and in 1884 the 
5,500 ton Orient liner Austral ran on her owners’ account as a 
consort. Another lone ship, the 5,500 ton National Line record 
breaker America, was intended to join the City of Rome in 1885, 
but in fact did not do so until 1886. She was sold to Italy in 1887, 
and the City of Rome continued a one-ship service until the end of 
1890, when the deepening of the River Clyde made it possible for 
her to be transferred to the Anchor Line’s Glasgow—New York 
service. Although she was no longer an outstanding ship on the 
Liverpool route she had consistently carried an average of about 
1,000 westbound passengers. She had made an unusual detour via 
Milford Haven in October 1889 to land 120 members of Barnum’s 
Circus, who were conveyed by special train to London. 

The London—Halifax—Boston service was resumed by the 
Australia and Caledonia during the summer of 1884, and continued 
at three-weekly intervals until the end of 1885, after which the 3,600 
ton chartered steamers British Queen and British Crown took over. 
The Anchor Line was associated with these activities for a few months 
longer and then severed for good its North Atlantic connection 
with London. 

An entirely new development took place in 1888 in the form of a 
fortnightly service between New York and Kingston (Jamaica) by the 
Dorian and Tyrian. The service remained in operation for about four 
years and was then acquired by the Forward Brothers, whose steamers 
had been running on the same route for a number of years. 

The Mediterranean—New York service had continued to thrive, 
and during the year 1890 nearly 19,000 passengers were landed at 
New York in the course of 38 voyages. This total comfortably ex- 
ceeded that for the Company’s Glasgow—New York service, although 
it should be borne in mind that the passengers on the southern route 
consisted almost entirely of steerage. The time was not yet ripe for 
new ships to be built for the trade, but by degrees larger and better 
ships were employed. In this connection the 2,700 ton Utopia was 
re-engined in 1890, fitted with improved accommodation and des- 
patched from Glasgow to the Mediterranean, whence she proceeded 
to New York and back. She started a second voyage from Trieste 
and Naples in March 1891 with over 800 passengers and a crew of 59, 
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A gale was blowing when the Utopia reached Gibraltar and when she 
came abreast of the British ironclad Anson the wind, aided by a strong 
current, blew her across the warship’s bows and the ram tore such a 
hole in her side that she sank within five minutes. The majority of 
her passengers were below deck and in the ensuing stampede the death 
roll reached the appalling total of 562. 

Several new ships were commissioned for the Indian services from 
1889 onwards, including the Anglia (Il), Scotia (Il), Scindia and 
Algeria, each of which made a few voyages between the Mediter- 
ranean and New York during the next few years. The Britannia (Il), 
built in 1880, was detailed to the service in 1893-94 as were, for a 
short time, the’ Barrow Company’s Hesperia and Karamania, which 
were permanently attached to the service in 1896. They were joined 
by the Algeria in 1899. The Glasgow—Mediterranean service continued 
on a reduced scale until 1894, after which there were only occasional 
sailings, due in part to the ever increasing tendency for the Mediter- 
ranean—New York steamers to make this a two-way service instead 
of merely one leg of the original triangular route. 

The City of Rome’s first voyage on the Glasgow-New York 
route took place in May 1891, her consorts being the Furnessia, 
Circassia, Devonia, Anchoria and Ethiopia. The Anchoria, Ethiopia 
and Furnessia had been re-engined, the last-named only a few months 
previously, when the opportunity was taken to rebuild her passenger 
accommodation and reduce her funnels from two to one. The Bolivia 
had been transferred to the Mediterranean—New York trade in 1887, 
and the Devonia was withdrawn from service in 1893. In spite of the 
fact that the City of Rome ran only during the busy season, the 
Company still had ample tonnage for the Glasgow—New York route 
as a fortnightly service met the reduced demands of the trade during 
the winter. The one exception was during a temporary boom in 1896, 
when the Allan Line’s State of California was chartered for three 
round voyages. Twelve months later there was a further falling off 
in business and the Circassia was withdrawn. Sailings during the 
next two years averaged only 33 a year. 

It cannot be denied that the fortunes of the Company’s Glasgow 
—New York service were at a low ebb during the closing years of the 
century. Several new ships had been added to the Bombay and 
Calcutta services during the previous decade, but not one to the 
North Atlantic. It was partly to remedy this state of affairs that a 
limited liability company under the style of ANcHoR Line (HENDER- 
sON Brotuers) LiMiTED was formed in September 1899. At the same 
time the interest in the shipbuilding business of D. & W. Henderson 
Ltd. was disposed of, but this did not prevent the Company from 
placing several important orders with them at a later date. 

The Boer War broke out about a month after the Company’s 
reconstruction. The City of Rome was one of several ships chartered 
from the Company for use as transports or hospital ships, but this 
did not interfere with her North Atlantic schedule as the duties were 
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performed at a time of year when she would otherwise have been 
laid up. 

One of the first steps taken by the new Company was the purchase 
of the Shaw, Savill & Albion Tainui of 5,100 tons, built in 1884. 
After various alterations had been made to her accommodation and 
her masts reduced from four to two she was placed in service in 
December 1899 as the Astoria. 

The first North Atlantic steamers to be built by the new Company 
were the 4,300 ton single-screw Calabria and Perugia, which were 
completed in 1901 for the Mediterranean—New York service. Their 
comparatively small dimensions caused some comment as the days 
of the Anchor Line’s monopoly of the trade were long past. The 4,800 
ton Italia (II) was added in 1904. These additions enabled the 
Company to withdraw the Bolivia, California, Victoria, Karamania 
and Hesperia, all of which had been regularly employed in the trade 
for sorne years. 

By the turn of the century the career of the City of Rome was 
fast drawing to a close. There had been some talk of re-engining her, 
but the cost would have been out of all proportion to the results 
achieved, and it was decided instead to lay down the 8,300 ton twin- 
screw Columbia (Il), which left Glasgow in May 1902 on her maiden 
voyage to New York. The City of Rome had made her last North 
Atlantic voyage in the previous September and was later scrapped in 
Germany. Her passing enabled the Barrow Steamship Company 
to be wound up as, from 1894 onwards, the other units of their 
fleet had gradually been transferred to the Anchor Line or scrapped. 

Owing to the success of the Columbia, orders were placed for a 
slightly larger ship, the 9,200 ton Caledonia (III), which started her 
career in March 1905. The most noticeable difference between the 
two ships was that the Columbia had three funnels whereas the 
Caledonia had only two. The commissioning of the new ships enabled 
the Anchoria and Ethiopia to be withdrawn. 

The 8,700 ton California (IT) was placed in service in 1907 and 
the 11,000 ton Cameronia in 1911, the latter being the first ship in 
the Company’s fleet to exceed 10,000 tons. The four “C’s” were 
fully capable of maintaining a weekly service between Glasgow and 
New York. The Astoria had already been withdrawn and the 
Furnessia, the last of the veterans, was scrapped soon afterwards. 

The Company had made a remarkable recovery from the lowly 
position it had occupied amongst North Atlantic lines at the turn of 
the century, and had fully maintained its place in the Indian trades, 
for which several new ships had been built. A good deal of surprise 
was caused, therefore, when it became known in November 191] 
that the Cunard Line had purchased the entire ordinary share capital 
of the Anchor Line, which, however, retained its independent 
existence. A few months later the Anchor Line, in its turn, acquired 
a controlling interest in Thomas & John Brocklebank Ltd., to whom 
the steamers of the Anchor Line Calcutta service were transferred, 
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They ran subsequently on the same route for the Anchor-Brocklebank 
Line. 

The Caledonia was fitted out as a transport soon after the out- 
break of World War I in August 1914, and three months later 
the Columbia was commissioned as an armed merchant cruiser 
under the name Columbella. She served with the 10th Cruiser 
Squadron. Their places on the North Atlantic were taken by the 
14,300 ton Tuscania and Transylvania, which had been laid down 
for a joint Cunard-Anchor service between the Mediterranean and 
New York, and were notable as the first ships on the North Atlantic 
with geared turbines. The 7ransylvania had made a few voyages for 
the Cunard Line before her transfer to the Anchor, but the Tuscania 
sailed under Anchor auspices from the first. 

The advantages of the Cunard-Anchor alliance became fully 
apparent in the spring of 1915, when it was arranged for the 
Cameronia, Tuscania and Transylvania to proceed from Glasgow 
to New York via Liverpool in order to fill gaps in the Cunard 
sailing schedule. When the Transylvania was taken up as a trans- 
port in May 1915 the California was routed via Liverpool in her 
stead. 

It was announced in September 1916 that the Anchor Line had 
acquired the Donaldson Line passenger steamers Letitia, Saturnia, 
Cassandra and Athenia, which until the war had been maintaining 
a weekly service between Glasgow and Canada. A new company, 
AncHor-DOoNALDSON LiMiTED, was formed to operate them. 

The Anchor Line was one of the North Atlantic lines most heavily 
hit by war losses, and in December 1916 the Caledonia and Perugia 
were torpedoed in the Mediterranean. Within six months three more 
ships—the California, Cameronia and Transylvania—were lost, 
and finally the 7uscania in February 1918. Thus, at the time of the 
Armistice the only survivor of the North Atlantic fleet was the 
Columbella (ex-Columbia) plus the two Mediterranean—New York 
steamers Calabria and Italia. The allied Anchor-Donaldson Line 
lost the Athenia and Letitia. 

Immediate steps were taken to rebuild the fleet, and the keels of 
five 16,000 ton ships were laid on the Clyde at intervals between 
March 1919 and February 1920. In the meanwhile the renamed 
Columbia made her first post-war voyage from Glasgow to New York 
in August 1919, and for the next 18 months was the only passenger 
ship available on the route although two wartime standard cargo 
steamers were acquired. The Italia and Calabria took part in a 
Mediterranean—New York service jointly with the Cunard Pannonia, 
which was withdrawn towards the end of 1921. 

The 8,000 ton ex-German Ypiranga and Kigoma were purchased 
by the Company at the end of 1920 and renamed Assyria and Algeria 
respectively. The Algeria made her first voyage from Glasgow to 
New York in February 1921, but before joining her the Assyria was 
despatched on a round voyage to Bombay. 
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The first of the new steamers, the 16,350 ton Cameronia (If), 
was launched in December 1919. Fitting out proceeded slowly and 
was completed at Cherbourg owing to a strike of shipyard joiners. 
Her maiden voyage took place in May 1921 from Liverpool to New 
York under Cunard auspices, and during the next year or two she was 
extensively employed by Cunard. She was a sister ship of the Cunard 
Tyrrhenia, better known as the Lancastria. 

The next ship to be commissioned was the Tuscania (Il), whose 
maiden voyage took place in September 1922 from Glasgow. Her 
dimensions were similar to the Cameronia’s, but her tonnage was 
nearly 17,000 as she had an additional promenade deck. She was 
originally intended for the Mediterranean service and did, in fact, 
start the first of two voyages therein in November 1922, following 
one by the Cameronia in August. The Italia and Calabria had 
already been withdrawn, and owing to the rapid strides made by the 
Italian lines and the virtual ban on the carriage of Italian emigrants 
by foreign lines, the Mediterranean—New York service was abandoned 
at the conclusion of the Tuscania’s voyages. The Tuscania, 
Cameronia, Columbia and Assyria were able to maintain a weekly 
service between Glasgow and New York, and in consequence the 
Algeria was sold to her original owners, the Hamburg-American 
Line, in December 1922. 

The third new ship, the California (II1), was almost identical 
with the Tuscania. Work on her had been slowed down from time 
to time, and she did not start her maiden voyage until August 1923. 
The final pair had been laid down within a few months of the 
California, but, due partly to the abandonment of the Mediter- 
ranean—New York service and partly to the U.S. Immigration re- 
strictions, work on them was suspended altogether for about two 
years. Eventually the Transylvania (II) was launched in March 1925 
and the Caledonia (IV) in April, their maiden voyages taking place 
six months later. Both were similar to their immediate predecessors 
except that they had three funnels instead of one. This was done for 
effect as the first and third funnels were dummies. 

The commissioning of the Transylvania and Caledonia enabled 
the Columbia to be sold and the Assyria transferred to the Bombay 
service. As only four of the new steamers were required on the 
Glasgow—New York route it was fortunate that the Cunard Line 
started a new London—Havre-Southampton—New York service in 
1926 and required a fourth steamer to take part in it. The Tuscania 
was an obvious choice and was regularly employed under the Cunard 
flag until 1931. 

Under Cunard management the Tuscania carried cabin, tourist 
third cabin and third class passengers, but the Cameronia and 
California continued to carry first, second and third class until 1929, 
when they followed suit. The Transylvania and Caledonia continued 
as first class carriers for some years longer, but in the autumn of 1930 
their second class accommodation became tourist. This is a very good 
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example of the then fast-disappearing distinction between first and 
cabin, and between second and tourist classes. 

The trade depression of the early 1930’s had a serious effect on 
the fortunes of all North Atlantic lines. The Anchor Line was as hard 
hit as any, and in May 1935 a court order was made for the compulsory 
winding up of the firm of Anchor Line (Henderson Brothers) Ltd. 
The fleet and other assets were sold and a new company, ANCHOR 
Line (1935) Lrmitep, formed, in which the Cunard Line had no 
interest. Runciman (London) Limited were appointed managers of the 
new company, the title of which was abbreviated to ANCHOR LINE 
Limitep in 1936. The Anchor-Donaldson Line was also disbanded 
in 1935 and the Athenia (II) and Letitia (I) passed to the Donaldson 
Atlantic Line. 

The changes just recorded had no immediate effect on the 
activities of the Anchor Line fleet, but the Tuscania was still a spare 
ship and was sold to the General Steam Navigation Company of 
Greece in 1939. Since the early 1920’s she or one of her consorts 
had made spring and autumn voyages to Bombay to augment the 
smaller ships of the Indian service. This arrangement was, however, 
discontinued with the commissioning of the 11,000 ton motor ships 
Circassia and Cilicia for the Indian service in 1937-38. At about the 
same time improvements were made in the passenger accommodation 
of the four North Atlantic survivors, and their speed was increased 
from 154 to 17 knots. 

The Caledonia and Transylvania were taken up by the 
Admiralty as armed merchant cruisers soon after the outbreak of 
World War II, and the former (renamed Scotstoun) was sunk by 
enemy action in June 1940. The Transylvania met a similar fate two 
months later, thereby bringing to an end the continuous line of three 
funnelled ships operated by the Company since 1882. The California 
was lost in 1943, but the Cameronia survived the war although she 
had a narrow escape in December 1942, when she was hit by a torpedo 
fired from a German bomber. 

For a second time the Company’s North Atlantic fleet was 
reduced to one ship, but on this occasion there was no early prospect 
of restarting passenger sailings as the Cameronia was retained by the 
British Government for trooping dutits, and her subsequent re- 
conditioning was not completed until the autumn of 1949. Even then 
she did not return to the North Atlantic but, instead, was placed in the 
United Kingdom—Australia emigrant service. The Company is still 
actively interested in the Glasgow-New York trade, which is at 
present carried on by the 9,000 ton Egidia, Elysia and Fucadia, 
each of which has accommodation for 12 first class passengers. The 
Circassia and Cilicia both survived the war, and in 1948 were joined 
on the Bombay route by the 11,000 ton motor ship Caledonia (V), 
the commissioning of which enabled the veteran of the Indian fleet, 
the Castalia, to be sold. 

The United Molasses Company Limited of London acquired the 
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entire ordinary stock of Anchor Line Limited in June 1950, and 100 
per cent of its preference shares in August 1953. No change has taken 
place in the Company’s management, which is still undertaken by 
Runciman (London) Limited. 


1. (1856) Tempest 
866. 214.x 29, C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-9 (Stephen). (I; II; Intde; IIT). Built 1855 as 
sailing ship. 1856 purchased by Anchor and engines installed. 1856 (8/10) 
F/V fea soenie York. 1857 (11/2) L/V New York—Glasgow. Disappeared 
at sea 0). 


2. (1859) United Kingdom 
1,255. 245 x 33. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Steele). (Saloon cabin; forward cabin; 
steerage). Built 1857 and employed as transport to Indian Mutiny. 1859 (15/4) 


F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. (Glasgow-New York in winter and after 
1865.) 1869 (19/4) L/V New York-—Glasgow. Disappeared at sea (80). 


3. (1859) John Bell (c) 
1,101. 231 x33. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-9 (Stephen). (Saloon cabin; forward cabin; 
steerage). Built 1854 as sailing ship for John Bell. 1856 chartered to Anchor 
Line and engines installed. 1857 employed as transport to Indian Mutiny. 
1859 (20/5) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal (to New York in winter). 1861 
(12/10) L/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1862 sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 
1863 renamed Saint Patrick. 1875 engines removed; later became Diamant. 


—- —— United Provinces 
1,200 (never ran for Company). 


4. 1860 United States 
1,202. 24032. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Tod & McGregor). (Saloon cabin; 
forward cabin; steerage). 1860 (15/12) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1861 (25/4) 
wrecked on Bird Rock, Gulf of St. Lawrence (1). 


9. 1862 Caledonia (I) 
1,348. 259 x33. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Tod & McGregor). (Saloon cabin 40; 
forward cabin 90; [[I1-300). 1862 (25/2) M/V Glasgow—Portland—New York. 
1862 (31/12) wrecked near Cape Cod (Mass.); salvaged, sold and renamed 
Concordia. 1872 wrecked. 


6. 1863 Britannia (I) 
1,392. 261 x33. C-1-3. I-S—I(2)-10 (Tod & McGregor). (Saloon cabin 40; 
forward cabin 90; III-300). 1863 (8/7) M/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 
1873 (27/1) wrecked on Isle of Arran (0). 


7. 1863 Caledonia (Il) 
1,393. Ditto. 1863 (11/12) M/V Glasgow—Portland—New York. 1872 length- 
ened to 311 ft. (2,125 tons) and compounded. 1875 inaugurated Glasgow— 
Bombay service. 1875-80 Glasgow—Mediterranean. 1880-81 and 1884-85 
London—Halifax—Boston. 1886 onwards Glasgow—Mediterranean.1898 scrapped. 


8. 1864 Napoli 


635. 206 x 25. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-9 (Connell). Built for Mediterranean service. 
1866 (25/8) F/V on N. Atlantic, Glasgow-St. John, N.B. (2 R/V). 1872 
lengthened to 252 ft. (843 tons). 1876-78 Bordeaux—New York service. 1879 
sold; name retained. 


9. 1865 Hibernia 
1,569. 27033. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Stephen). (Saloon cabin 60; forward 
cabin 100; II-550). 1865 (9/6) M/V Glasgow-New York. 1868 (24/11) 
foundered 700 miles from Irish coast (66). 


ig 
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16. 
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. (1866) Jowa 


(1873) Macedonia 
1,988. 31534. C-1-4. I-S-GI-10 (Malcolmson). (Saloon cabin; second 
cabin; intermediate; III). Built 1864 for London & N.Y. Line (q.v.). 1866 
(30/6) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1873 tonnage increased to 2,273, com- 
pounded and renamed. 1873 (31/12) F/V as Macedonia, Glasgow—New York. 
1875-80 Glasgow-Bombay service (except 1879 when Mediterranean—New 
York). 1881 (29/5) wrecked Mull of Kintyre (0). 


1866 Acadia 
749. 217 x 26. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-9 (Stephen). 1866 (8/9) M/V Glasgow-St. John, 
N.B. 1867-74 ditto (one to four voys. each year). 1874 lengthened to 265 ft. 
(1,082 tons) and compounded. 1876-77 London-St. John, N.B. (one or two 
voys.). 1877 onwards Glasgow—Mediterranean service. 1891 sold. 


1866 Columbia (I) 
1,698. 283 x34. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Stephen). 1866 (19/10) M/V Glasgow 
—New York. 1878 tonnage increased to 2,030 and compounded; Bombay 
service. 1879 Mediterranean—New York. 1880-81 London—Halifax—Boston. 
1882-91 Mediterranean—New York. 1894 became Francesco Crispi (Italian). 
1898 (Aug.) wrecked on Shipwash. 


1867 Grecian 
744, 214.28. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-9 (Duncan). 1868 (25/3) F/V on N. Atlantic, 
Glasgow—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1869 (16/11) F/V Naples-New York. 
1869 (15/12) wrecked on Long Island (0). 


1867 = Trojan 
744, 21427. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-9 (Duncan). Built for Mediterranean service. 
1871-74 several voyages, London—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1874 (9/4) L/V 


ditto; disappeared at sea. 


. 1867 Europa 


1,840. 290 x 34. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Stephen). 1867 (25/9) M/V Glasgow— 
New York. 1874 lengthened to 338 ft. (2,277 tons) and compounded. 1875-78 
Glasgow-Bombay service. 1878 (17/7) sunk in collision. 


(1868) Scandinavia 
620. 204 26. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-9 (Earle). Built 1865 as Columbia (British). 
1869-72 North Sea feeder service. 1872 lengthened to 258 ft. (1,137 tons); 
three masts. 1876 compound engines. 1877 Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York 
—Glasgow. 1883 onwards Glasgow—Mediterranean. 1889 sold; became Sirius 


(British). 


1868 Dactan 
1,038. 237 x30. C-I-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Duncan). Built 1868 for Mediterranean 
service. 1869 (19/5) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1869 (20/12) F/V Naples—New 
York. 1870 Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York—-Glasgow. 1872 (9/4) wrecked 
near Halifax (0). 


1868 Dorian 
1,039. Ditto. Built 1868 for Mediterranean service. 1869 (20/3) F/V Glasgow 
—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1869 (5/5) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1869 (6/12) F/V 
Ve toact ty York. 1878 compound engines. 1888-92 New York—Jamaica. 
1892 sold. 


1869 India 
2,290. 31237. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Simons). Purchased on the stocks. 
1869 (5/2) M/V Glasgow-New York. 1875-79 Glasgow—Bombay. 1877 com- 
pound engines. 1880-83 Glasgow-Bombay or Mediterranean—New York. 
1884 onwards Glasgow—Mediterranean~New York—Glasgow. 1894 sold. 


21. 


25. 


20. 


ai, 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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. 1869 Cambria 


1,097. 325 x35. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-12 (Duncan). (I-100; I-75; IIT-600). 1869 
A oF M/V Glasgow~New York. 1870 (19/10) wrecked on Inishirahull Island 


1869 Tyrian 
1,039—details as (17). Built for Mediterranean service. 1869 (30/10) F/V 
Naples—New York (first sailing of service). 1870-88, many voyages Glasgow— 
Mediterranean—New York-Glasgow or Glasgow—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1879 
compound engines. 1888-92 New York—Jamaica. 1892 sold. (In 1913 was 
Tyrian (Canadian Govt. cable ship).) 


. 1870 Anglia (I) 


2,253—details as (20). (Stephen). (1-100; I-75; III-600). 1870 (28/1) M/V 
Glasgow-New York. 1876 (24/3) F/V London—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1876 
(10/6) F/V London—New York. 1879-80 Mediterranean—New York. 1880 
(30/6) F/V_ London-Halifax—Boston. 1880 (10/9) collision with barque 
Trongate (0). 


3. 1870 Australia 


2,244—details as (20). ({-100; [1-75; IL-600). 1870 (11/3) M/V Glasgow~New 
York. 1876 (13/5) F/V London—New York. 1877 compound engines. 1881 and 
1884-85 London—Halifax—Boston. 1892 sold; 1894 scrapped. 


. 1870 Sidonian 


1,236. 258 x32. 1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Duncan). 1870 (8/6) M/V Glasgow—New 
York (1 R/V). 1870 onwards Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York—Glasgow 
or Glasgow—Halifax—St. John, N.B. 1877 compound engines. 1877 onwards 
Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York—Glasgow. 1893 sold. 


1870 = Ismailia 
1,630. 300 x 33. 1-3, I-S—C2-10 (Duncan). 1870-73 Glasgow—Mediterranean— 
New York—Glasgow or London—Halifax—St. John, N.B. 1873 (29/9) L/V New 
York—Glasgow; disappeared at sea (52). 


1870 Alexandria 
1,630. Ditto. Launched 1870 (14/9). 1870-75 Glasgow—New York or Glasgow 
~Halifax-St. John, N.B. or Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York—Glasgow. 1876 
onwards mainly latter service. 1895 sold (British); name retained. 


1871 Assyria 
1,630. Ditto. Launched 1871 (9/1). 1871 (18/3) M/V Glasgow—Halifax—St. 
John, N.B. 1871 (3/5) F/V Glasgow—New York (4 R/V). 1871 (Nov.) onwards 
mainly Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York—Glasgow, but 1881 Barrow—Dublin 
—New York. 1894 sold; scrapped. 


1871 = Trinacria 
2,107. 306 x34. 1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Duncan). 1871 (2/9) M/V Glasgow—Halifax 
-St. John, N.B. 1871 (18/10) F/V Glasgow—-New York. 1875-79 Glasgow- 
Bombay. 1880 London—Halifax—Boston. 1882 Glasgow—Mediterranean—New 
York-Glasgow. 1892 wrecked off Corunna. 


1872 Olympia 
2,051. 30735. 1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Connell). Launched 1871 (16/11). 1872 
(2/4) M/V Glasgow-Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1872 (22/5) F/V Glasgow-New 
York. 1876 Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York—Glasgow (occasional voyages 
to Bombay). 1881 Barrow—Dublin—New York. 1682-97 Glasgow—Mediterranean 


~New York-Glasgow. 1898 sold. 


1872 California (1) 
3,287. 36140. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). (1-150; II-80; HJ-700). 
Launched 1872 (12/3). 1872 (15/6) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1878 (24/7) 
F/V London—New York. 1881 new compound engines. 1882-87 Indian services. 
1887 onwards Mediterranean—New York. 1905 scrapped at Genoa. 
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1872 ~=Victoria 
3,242. 360x40. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Duncan). (I-150; II-80; [I-700). 
Launched 1872 (7/5). 1872 (2/11) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1878 (14/8) F/V 
London—New York. 1882 new compound engines. 1882-88 Indian services. 
1888 onwards Mediterranean—New York. 1905 scrapped. 


1872 = Italia (I) 
2,245—details as (28). Launched 1872 (24/7). 1872 Glasgow—Mediterranean 
—New York-Glasgow. 1873 (2/7) F/V Glasgow—New York (10 R/V). 1874 (Sept.) 
Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York-Glasgow. 1877-80 Glasgow—Bombay. 1881 
Barrow-Dublin-New York. 1882 onwards Mediterranean-New York. 1898 
sold; scrapped. 


1873 = Castalia 
2,201—details as (29) (Connell). Launched 1872 (17/12). 1873 (12/3) M/V 
Glasgow-New York (11 R/V). 1874 onwards Glasgow—Mediterranean—-New 
York—Glasgow. 1884 wrecked in the Mediterranean. 


1873 ~—- Ellysia 
2133: 351 x35. S-1-3. I-S—C2-13 (Elder). (1-100; I-40; ITI-500). Launched 
1873 (28/6). 1873 (11/10) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1876 (27/5) F/V London 
—New York. 1883 new compound engines. 1883 onwards Mediterranean—New 


York. 1898 sold; scrapped. 


1873 Ethiopia (B) 
4,005. 40240. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). (I-200; [1-100; III-800). 
Launched 1873 (12/8). 1873 (13/12) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1884 new 
compound engines. 1904-05 L/V Glasgow—New York. 1907 sold; scrapped. 


1874 Bolivia (B) 
4,050. 40040. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Duncan). (I-200; II-100; III-800). 
Launched 1873 (25/10). 1874 (4/4) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1887 (28/4) 
L/V ditto—apart from 1892 (2 R/V) and 1893 (2 R/V). 1887 onwards Mediter- 
ranean—New York. 1891 triple-expansion engines. 1905 sold; scrapped. 


1874 Utopia 
2,731. 35035. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Duncan). (I-120; II-60; IJ-600). 
Launched 1874 (14/2). 1874 (21/4) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1876 (29/4) 
F/V of Company London—New York. 1882 onwards Mediterranean—New York. 
1891 triple-expansion engines. 1891 (17/3) sank after colliding with H.M.S. 
Anson in Gibraltar Bay (562). 


875 Anchoria (B) 
4,168. 408 x 40. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Barrow S.B. Co.). (1-200; II-100; I1I-800). 
Launched 1874 (27/10). 1875 (13/11) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1904-05 L/V 
ditto. 1906 sold; resold to Germany (name retained but engines removed). 
1922 scrapped in Germany. 


1876 = Alsatia 
2,810. 357 x36. S—1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Henderson). 1876 (20/5) M/V Glasgow-— 
New York. 1877 (16/6) F/V London—New York. 1882-1901 Mediterranean 
—New York. 1886 triple-expansion engines. 1901 sold. 


1877 Devonia (B) 
4,270. 400 x 42. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Barrow S.B. Co.). (I-200; 1-100; I1I-800). 
1877 (2/6) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1893 (19/10) L/V ditto. 1899 scrapped 
at Hamburg. 


1878 — Circassia (B) 
4,272. Ditto. 1878 (11/7) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1897 (16/9) L/V ditto. 
1900 sold; scrapped. 
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42. 1880 Britannia (II) 
3,069. 350 x38. S-l-2. I-S-C2-11 (Henderson). Built 1880 for Bombay 
service (M/V 1880 (10/1) ). 1892-94 Mediterranean—New York service. 1895- 
1904 (or later) Bombay or Calcutta service. 


43. 1881 Furnessia (B) 
0,495. 445 x45. 5-2-2. I-S-C2-14 (Barrow 5S.B. Co.). 1881 (27/1) M/V 
Glasgow-New York. 1883 (9/5) F/V Liverpool-New York (6 R/V). 1883 
(7/12) resumed Glasgow-New York. 1891 triple-expansion engines; funnels 
reduced to one. 1909 II and III only. 1911 L/V Glasgow—New York. 1911 
sold; 1912 scrapped at Barrow. 


44. 1882 Hesperia (B) 
3,037, 34038. 5-1-2. [-S-C2-11 (Henderson). Built for Indian service 
(M/V 1882 (23/5) Glasgow-Bombay). 1896 onwards Mediterranean—New 
York. 1905 sold; scrapped. 


45. 1882 Belgravia 
4,977. 400 x45. S-l-2. I-S-C2-13 (Henderson). Built for Indian service 
(M/V 1882 (23/5) Glasgow—Calcutta). 1883 (30/5) F/V Liverpool-New York 
(5 R/V). 1883 (14/12) F/V Glasgow—New York (2 R/V). 1884-89 Bombay 
service. 1890 onwards Mediterranean—New York. 1896 sold. 


46. (1882) City of Rome (B) 
8,415. 560 X52. C-3-4. I-S-C6-16 (Barrow S.B. Co.). (1-520; III-810). 
Built 1881 for Inman Line (q.v.). 1882 (24/8) F/V for Anchor Liverpool_New 
York. 1890 (4/10) L/V ditto. 1891 (7/5) F/V Glasgow—New York (I-75; II-250; 
IIJ-1,000). 1898 (Sept.) repatriated 1,690 Spanish officers and men to Santander 
after Spanish-American War. 1901 (26/9) L/V Glasgow—New York. 1902 sold 


to German shipbreakers. 


47. 1883 Karamania (B) 
3,148. 34039. S-1-2. I-S—C2-11 (Henderson). Built for Calcutta service 
(M/V 1883 (17/2) ). 1893 Mediterranean—New York service. 1894-95 Glasgow 
—Calcutta. 1896 onwards Mediterranean—New York. 1904: sold. 


7a. (1884) Austral (c) 
5,024. 456 x 48. S-2-4. S-S—C3-15 (Elder). Owners Orient Line, on whose 
account she ran. 1884 (19/4) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1883 (4/10) L/V 
ditto (7 R/V). 


A7b. (1885) British Queen (c) 
3,558. 410 x 39, S-1-4. S-S—C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1881 for British 
Shipowners Co. (see American Line). 1885 (2/12) F/V London—Boston. 


1887 ran for Furness Line (g.v.) on same route. 


A7ec. (1886) British Crown (e) 
3,563. 410 x 39. S-1-4. I-S-C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1880 for British 
Shipowners Co. (see American Line). 1886 (10/2) F/V London—Boston. 


1887 ran for Furness Line (q.v.) on same route. 


48. 1889 Anglia (II) 
3,287. 34043. S—1-2. S-S-T3-12 (Henderson). Built for Calcutta service 
(M/V 1889 (21/2) ). 1890-91 Mediterranean—New York service. 1892 returned 
to Calcutta service; capsized in R. Hooghly. 


49. 1889 = Scotia 
2,763. 31041. S-1-2. S-S-T3-11 (Henderson). Built for Calcutta service 
(M/V 1889 (16/11) ). 1890-91 Mediterranean—New York; 1892 Calcutta service. 
1893-97 Mediterranean—New York. 1898-1901 Calcutta and Bombay services. 
1902-03 sold. 
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50. 1890 Scindia 
4.358, 375 x 46, S—1-2. S-S-T3-12 (Henderson). Built for Calcutta service 
(M/V 1890 (1/8) ). 1896-98 Mediterranean—New York. 1898 sold to U.S. Govt. 


51. 1891 Algeria (I) 
4.510. Ditto. Built for Calcutta service. 1902 onwards Mediterranean—New 
York. 1913 became Cyrill later Virginia (Italian). 1923 scrapped. 


51d. (1896) State of California (c) 
4,244. 386 x46. S—-]1-3. S-S-T3-13 (Stephen). Built 1891 (see Allan Line). 
§96 (28/11) F/V for Anchor, Glasgow—New York (3 R/V). 


52. (1899) Astoria 
5,086. 440 x 46, C-2-2. S-T4-13 (Denny). Built 1884 as Tainui (see Beaver 
Line). 1899 (28/12) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1907 (approx.) L/V ditto. 1911 
scrapped. 


. 1901 Calabria 
4,376. 37647. 1-2. S-T3-13 (Henderson). (I-20; I1-1,150). Launched 
1901 (9/4). 1901-14 and 1919-21 Mediterranean—New York. 1923 scrapped. 


wm 
Os 


54. 1901 Perugia . 
4,348. Ditto. (1-20; If-1,150). 1901 (30/7) M/V Glasgow—Naples. 1901-14 
Mediterranean-New York. 1916 (4/12) sunk in Mediterranean. 


55. 1902 Columbia (II) 
8,292. 48556. 3-2. 25-T6-16 (Henderson). (1-220; IJ-350; ILI-800). 
1902 (17/5) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1914 (Nov.)-1919 (July) temporarily 
renamed Columbella (armed merchant cruiser). 1919 (21/8) F/V_ after 
Armistice Glasgow—New York. 1925 L/V ditto. 1926 became Moreas (Byron). 
1928 ditto. (National S.N. Co. of Greece) (g.v.). 1929 scrapped in Italy. 


56. 1904 Italia (I) 
4,806. 400 x 49. 1-2. S-T3-14 (Henderson). (I-20; [J-1,400). 1904-14 and 
1919-21 Mediterranean—New York. 


57. 1905 Caledonia (Il) 
9,223. 50058. 2-2. 25-T6-16 (Henderson). (I-250; II-350; II-850). 
1905 (25/3) M/V Glasgow—-New York. 1914 (Aug.) became a troopship. 
1916 (4/12) torpedoed in Mediterranean. 


58. 1907 California (II) 
8,662. 470 x 58, 2-2. 25-T6-16 (Henderson). 1907 M/V Glasgow—New York. 
1915 Glasgow-Liverpool-New York (Cunard-Anchor joint). 1917 (8/2) 
torpedoed near 5.W. coast of Ireland (41). , 


59. 1911  Cameronia (I) 
10,963. 51562. 2-2. 25-T8-16 (Henderson). (I-250; II-450; III]-1,000). 
1911 (9/9) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1915 Glasgow—Liverpool-New York 
(Cunard-Anchor joint). 1917 (Jan.) became a troopship. 1917 (15/4) tor- 
pedoed 150 miles from Malta (210). 


99e. (1914) Campania (c) 
12,950. 601 x 65. 2-2. 25-T(10)-21 (Fairfield). Built 1893 for Cunard (q.v.). 
1914 (23/5) F/V Glasgow—New York (2 R/V). 


60. 1915 Tuscania (I) 
14,348. 549 x 66. 2-2. 25S-ST(SR)-16 (Stephen). (1-270; H1-250; III-1,900). 
Launched 1914 (3/9). 1915 (6/2) M/V Glasgow-—Liverpool—New York. 1918 
(5/2) torpedoed near Rathlin Light (44). 


61. 


62. 


64. 
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(1915) Transylvania (1) 
14,315. Ditto. (Scott’s). (1-270; II-250; ITI-1,900). Launched 1914 (23/5) 
for Cunard-Anchor service Mediterranean-New York. 1914 (7/11) M/V 
Liverpool-New York (for Cunard). 1915 (4/2) purchased by Anchor Line. 
1915 (26/3) F/V Glasgow-Liverpool-New York. 1915 (May) became a troop- 
ship. 1917 (4/5) torpedoed in Gulf of Genoa (413). 


(1921) Algeria (II) 
8,156. 449 x55, 1-2. 25-Q8-15 (Reihers (Hamburg) ). (Cabin 417: TH1-118). 
Built 1914 as Kigoma (Woermann). 1921 (16/2) F/V Glasgow—New York. 
1922 (Dec.) became Toledo (‘‘Hapag’’). 1934 scrapped, 


. (1921) Assyria (II) 


8,142. 448 x58. 1-2. 2S-Q8-14 (Krupp (Kiel)). (Cabin 241; Iif-140). 
Built 1908 as Ypiranga (“Hapag”). 1921 (28/5) F/V Glasgow—New York. 
1925 transferred to Bombay service. 1929 became Colonial (Portuguese). 
1950 (Sept.) sold to British Iron & Steel Corporation and renamed Bisco 9; 
stranded near Campbeltown. 


1921  Cameronia (II) 
16,365. 552 x70. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-16 (Beardmore). (1-265; 11-370; ITI- 
1,150). Laid down 1919 (7/3). Launched 1919 (23/12). 1921 (11/5) M/V 
Liverpool-New York (for Cunard). 1921 (June) F/V Glasgow—New York. 
1929 (May) (Cabin, TTC, {[1). 1940 became a troopship. 1942 (Dec.) torpedoed 
by dive bomber but survived. 1953 (Oct.) sold to M. of Transport; became 
Empire Clyde. 


- 1922. Tuscania (II) 


16,991. Ditto. (Fairfield). (I-265; II-370; III-1,150). Laid down 1919 (July). 
Launched 192] (4/10). 1922 (16/9) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1926-31 ran for 
Cunard (q.v.) (Cabin, TTC, I1l). 1939 became Nea Hellas (General S.N. 
Co. of Greece) (q.v.). 1941-46 served as British transport; then reverted to 
G.S.N. Co. 1955 renamed New York. 


1923 California (If) 
16,792. Ditto. (Stephen). (I-265; I1-370; II-1,150). Laid down 1919 (Oct.). 
Launched 1923 (17/4). 1923 (26/8) M/V Glasgow-New York. 1929 (May) 
(Cabin, TTC, III). 1939 (Sept.) became an armed merchant cruiser. 1942 
became a troopship. 1943 (11/7) sunk by air attack. 


1925 Transylvania (If) 
16,923. 552 x 70. 3-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-16 (Fairfield). (I-264; 11-458; (11-620). 
Laid down 1919 (Dec.). Launched 1925 (11/3). 1925 (12/9) M/V Glasgow— 
New York. 1930 (Oct.) II became tourist; later I became cabin. 1939 (Sept.) 
became an armed merchant cruiser. 1940 (10/8) torpedoed by German 
submarine. 


1925 Caledonia (IV) 
17,046. Ditto. (Stephen). (I-264; 11-458; III-620). Laid down 1920 (Feb.). 
Launched 1925 (22/4). 1925 (3/10) M/V Glasgow-New York. 1930 (Oct.) II 
became tourist; later I became cabin. 1939 (Sept.) became an armed merchant 
cruiser; renamed Scotstoun. 1940 (13/6) torpedoed by German submarine. 


Note:—(B)—registered in name of Barrow Steamship Co. Ltd. 


FUNNEL: Black. 


FLAG; White burgee; red anchor and cable, 
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Chapter 49 
1857 


NORTH ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


NHE Nortu Artiantic Steam NavicaTion Company started 
where the Liverpool, Newfoundland and Halifax Steam Naviga- 
tion Company left off, and like its predecessor was managed by 

the Liverpool firm of Weir, Cochrane & Co. A new feature was the 
“forwarding of telegraphic despatches for the continent of America 
via the submarine telegraph from Newfoundland”. 

The service was opened by the 1,387 ton iron screw Circassian, 
which sailed from Liverpool on March 7th 1857 for St. John’s (Nfd.), 
Halifax and Portland, but put back a week later after experiencing a 
succession of terrific gales. The voyage was resumed after a few days. 
The 1,409 ton Khersonese followed in April, and like her consort was 
a product of Robert Hickson & Co. of Belfast (formerly the Belfast 
Iron Company), who afterwards became Harland & Wolff Ltd. The 
Khersonese fractured her propeller shaft when in mid-Atlantic on 
her first homeward voyage, but even so crossed from St. John’s to 
Liverpool in 12 days and must have made good use of her sails. 

The September sailing from Liverpool, originally scheduled for 
the Circassian, was, in fact, taken by the Antelope, and the October 
sailing by the General Williams, both of which were included in a 
list of the Company’s fleet, the probable intention being to increase 
sailings from monthly to fortnightly. A severe slump had, however, 
set in and instead caused the Company to suspend operations. 


1. 1857 Circassian 
1,387. 242 x39. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Hickson). (Cabin; Intermediate; III). 1857 
(7/3) M/V Liverpool-St. John’s (Nfd.), Halifax and Portland. 1857 (11/7) 
L/V ditto. 1858 ran for Galway Line (q.v.). 1862 (May) captured by a Federal 
warship when blockade running. 1865 ran for North American Lloyd (q.v.). 


2. (1857) Khersonese 
1,409. 246 «39. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Hickson), (Cabin; Intermediate; IIT). Built 
1855. 1856 ran for Liverpool, Newfoundland and Halifax S.N. Co. (q.v.). 
1857 (4/4) F/V Liverpool-St. John’s (Nfd.), Halifax and Portland. 1857 (8/8) 
L/V ditto. 1863 (or earlier) owned by George Duncan & Co. (London). Later 


engines removed. 


3. (1857) Antelope 
iehahe 1857 (5/9) F/V Liverpool-St. John’s (Nfd.), Halifax and Portland 


4, (1857) General Williams 
1,152. 224.33. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Leslie). Launched 1856 (20/8). 1857 (3/10) 
F/V Liverpool-St. John’s (Nfd.), Halifax and Portland (1 R/V). 1858 ran for 
Greek & Oriental S.N. Co. (British). 1859 (3/4) foundered en route 


London~—Piraeus for ditto, 
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Chapter 50 
1857 
EUROPEAN & AMERICAN STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE General Screw Steam Shipping Company (chapter 38) made 
| hee attempt to resume operations on the Southampton—New York 

route after the Crimean War. Instead, most of the ships were 
laid up and advertised for sale. 

Eight of the largest were purchased by the Europran & 
AMERICAN STEAM Suippinc Company. Of these, the Golden Fleece, 
Hydaspes, Calcutta and Lady Jocelyn were detailed to services 
between Hamburg or Antwerp, Southampton and Brazil and the 
remainder to a service between Bremen, Southampton and New York, 
which had a good deal in common with the service contemplated by 
the General Screw Company before the war. As on that occasion 
sailings were arranged to alternate with those of the American-owned 
Ocean Line on the same route and the New York & Havre Line 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. In this way a weekly 
service was provided between Southampton and New York. 

The New York service was inaugurated by the 2,221 ton Queen 
of the South, which sailed from Bremen on April 25th 1857 and from 
Southampton four days later with 300 passengers. The voyage from 
Southampton to New York took 15 days. The Indiana, Argo and 
Jason followed at fortnightly intervals. 

The service was withdrawn after 11 round voyages, as had been 
the Brazilian service after only three voyages. Both, and in particular 
the Brazilian service, had incurred heavy losses. 


1. (1857) Queen of the South 
2,221. 25439. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Mare). Built 1852 for General Screw Steam 
Shipping Co. (1,800 tons) (q.v.). 1854 became Crimean War transport. 1857 
(25/4) F/V Bremen-Southampton—New York. 1859 became The Milford 
Haven (Anglo-Luso-Brazilian R.M.S.N. Co.). 1861 Queen of the South 
(Kast India & London Shipping Co.). 


2. (1857) Indiana 
2,365. Ditto, Built 1852 for General Screw (1,850 tons) (q.v.). 1854 
became Crimean War transport. 1857 (9/5) F/V Bremen—Southampton— 
New York. 1861 became Indiana (East India & London Shipping Co.). 

3. (1857) Argo 
2,380. Ditto. Built 1852 for General Screw (1,815 tons). 1854 became 
Crimean War transport. 1857 (23/5) F/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 
1859 chartered to Galway Line (q.v.). 1859 (28/6) wrecked at Trepassey Bay 
(Nfd.) (0). 

4, (1857) Jason 
2,667. 263 x 39. C-1-3. I-S—?-9 (Mare). Built 1853 for General Screw. 1854 
became Crimean War transport. 1857 (6/6) F/V Bremen—Southampton— 
New York. 1857 became Indian Mutiny transport. 1859 chartered to Galway 
ae al 1861 became Jason (East India & London Shipping Co.). 1862 
wrecked. 
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Chapter 51 
1857 


LONDON & CANADA STEAMSHIP LINE 
(BRITISH) 


SHORT-LIVED steamship service was established in 1857 between 

London, Quebec and Montreal, and according to a contemporary 

advertisement! was undertaken by the “Royal Mail Steamers of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada”. No evidence has been found 
that the “Grand Trunk” owned any steamers in 1857, and it would 
appear that the description normally used was LONDON & CANADA 
SreaMsHip Line. It was by no means unusual at the time for the name 
of a company to be omitted from its advertisements. Moreover, 
simultaneous announcements were appearing that the North Atlantic 
Steam Navigation Company ran “in direct communication with the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, giving through bills of lading 
and through tickets to all the principal Canadian towns”. The 
probability is that the London & Canada Steamship Line offered 
similar facilities. 

The only precise details available about the London & Canada 
Line are that the iron screw United Service sailed from London to 
Quebec and Montreal in July 1857, followed by the Elizabeth Jane 
in August. It is clear that the service was only in operation for, at the 
most, a few months. 

1. (1857) United Service 
1,200. 21531. C-1-3. I-S (Laing). (Chief cabin; I; Il). Built 1857. 1865 


(or earlier) owned in Bombay. 1875 lengthened to 263 ft. (1,409 tons), com- 
pounded and renamed Cheang Hock Kian (owned in Singapore). 


2. (1857) Elizabeth Jane 
1,100. (Chief cabin; II; If). 


Chapter 52 
1858-61 : 1863-64 


GALWAY LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1858. Atlantic Steam Navigation Company 
1859. Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company 


| ae the geographical point of view Galway is ideally situated 
as a jumping-off point for a steamship service to North America, 
lying as it does half way down the Atlantic coast of Ireland, about 
120 miles due west of Dublin. Railway communication between 


(1) The Times, 23/7/57, 


1857 Vanderbilt 3.D00etons 


Depicted in the Bassin de la Floride at Havre in 1857-60. One of 
the earliest photographs of an Atlantic liner in existence. (41-3) CONTRE-AMIRAL M. ADAM 


facing page 160 


1866 Ville du Havre 3,950 tons 


A rare photograph of the ex-paddle steamer Napoleon III as 
CONTRE-AMIRAL M. ADAM rebuilt in 1873. In collision and sunk a few months later. (61-7) 
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1932 Champlain 28,124 tons 
The “new look’”’ of the early 1930’s. One novel feature was that 


the decks were free from unnecessary obstructions. (61-46) G:Gal; 


facing page 161 


1927 Tle de France 44.356 tons 


As rebuilt in 1949 with two funnels instead of three. The first 
North Atlantic liner with gravity davits. (61-44) - 
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Dublin and Galway was established in 1851 by the Midland & Great 
Western Railway, which had subscribed much of the capital for an 
unsuccessful attempt in the previous year to establish a steamship 
service between Galway and New York. One of the arguments put 
forward in favour of Galway was that it is situated about 300 miles 
nearer to New York than is Liverpool, then the principal British 
transatlantic port. This represented a saving of over 24 hours in 
steaming time. 

A Government commission was appointed to report on the 
suitability, or otherwise, of Galway as a port. Its findings were un- 
favourable and stressed that a vast sum of money would have to be 
spent to provide adequate harbour facilities. Nevertheless, a 
Manchester business man, John Orr Lever, and a group of associates 
founded the ATLANTIC STEAM NavicaTION Company? in 1858 with 
a view to starting a service of steamers between Galway, Halifax and 
New York. From earliest days the Company was best known as the 
GaLway LINE. 

The 1,900 ton wooden paddle steamer Indian Empire, built ten 
years previously as the United States, was chartered by the new 
Company, inspected at Southampton on May 29th 1858 by a large 
company of guests and despatched to Galway. She had the misfortune 
to strike a rock when entering Galway harbour, but sustained only 
slight damage and was able to open the service on June 19th with 
11 passengers and a small letter mail. Further trouble was in 
store for her as she fractured a piston in mid-Atlantic, the remainder 
of the passage being made on one cylinder. She arrived at Halifax 
after a voyage of 12 days instead of the eight days optimistically 
forecast by Mr. Lever, and then proceeded to New York. 

The Company’s second voyage was undertaken on July 27th by 
the 2,000 ton iron screw Prince Albert, which left with 172 passengers 
and reached Halifax in ten days and New York in 12. 

The Company’s intention was to run a service to Boston as well 
as New York, and with this in view they chartered the 800 ton iron 
screw Propeller, which sailed from Galway on August 21st 1858 
for St. John’s (Newfoundland) and Boston, where she arrived on 
September 3rd. She left again on the 14th and reached Galway in a 
sinking condition on the 30th. This was the end of her North Atlantic 
career. 

The 1,400 ton iron paddle steamer Pacific was chartered for 
the fourth voyage on August 24th 1858, and reached New York in 
13 days. The Prince Albert and Indian Empire followed, the latter 
having over 400 passengers. Homewards, the Indian Empire was 
involved in a slight collision after leaving New York and put in at 
Halifax for temporary repairs. This was only the beginning of her 
troubles as a succession of S.E. gales caused her to run out of coal 
when still 300 miles from Galway. For ten days she lay to under 
canvas in hopes of a fair wind, and then in desperation the captain 

(1) The Times, 1/6/58. 
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decided to burn the masts, bulwarks and part of the cargo of cotton 
to provide fuel. By this means the ship reached port after a voyage 
of 34 days from New York. The Company did not employ her again. 

The Pacific started her second voyage on October 12th 1858. 
Included amongst her 337 passengers was Lord Bury, who was 
proceeding to St. John’s to discuss with the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment the advisability of granting the Company a mail contract. 
Agreement was soon reached, and in February 1859 the Company 
was provisionally informed that they would receive a subsidy of 
£3,000 per round voyage for a fortnightly service from Galway to 
St. John’s, thence to New York and Boston alternately. The contract 
was formally confirmed in April 1859 and was to come into operation 
in June 1860, In the meanwhile the Company’s name was changed to 
Atiantic Roya Marit STEAM NavicaTion Company, and plans 
were completed for the construction of four iron paddle steamers 
of about 3,000 tons each. It should be added that although an Atlantic 
cable was in operation for a few days in August 1858, permanent 
communication by this means was not established until 1866. One 
of the Company’s objects was, therefore, to carry messages to St. 
John’s for despatch thence by telegraph to all parts of North America, 
or vice versa. 

Between the departure of the Pacific in October 1858 and the 
appearance of the first of the new steamers in July 1860 the Company 
arranged 24 sailings, eight of which were taken by the 1,400 
ton iron screw Circassian, six by the Prince Albert and two by the 
Pacific. No less than six steamers were chartered for the eight remain- 
ing sailings, their names in chronological order being the Adelaide, 
Argo, Jason, Brazil, Golden Fleece and Parana. Their tonnage 
varied between 1,800 and 2,700, and all except the Parana were 
screw steamers. The Argo was wrecked in Trepassey Bay, Newfound- 
land, on her first homeward voyage owing to incorrect information 
given by a fisherman. She became a total loss, but her passengers 
and crew were rescued and taken to St. John’s. 

The contracts for two of the iron paddle steamers had been 
placed at Newcastle-on-Tyne and two at Hull. The Newcastle ships 
were the Connaught and Leinster, the former being scheduled to 
sail on June 26th 1860. The Hull ships were the Ulster and Munster. 
As laid down, accommodation was provided for 197 first class and 360 
steerage passengers, but these numbers were afterwards altered. 

The maiden voyage of the Connaught was postponed to July 
10th 1860. In the meanwhile a great deal had been going on behind 
the scenes, and the Company was receiving a lot of undesirable 
publicity. In reply to a critical article in The Times the secretary 
denied that his company was in extremis, but admitted that 
arrangements were being made to dispose of the Newfoundland 
mail contract. It transpired that the Allan Line were to take it over, 
and an advertisement stated that the North Briton, due to leave 
Liverpool on July 11th, would call at Galway en route to St. John’s 
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and Quebec. As it turned out there was a last-minute hitch, and the 
negotiations between the two lines fell through. 

It had been intended that the Connaught should leave without 
the mails, but just as she was casting off a message was received that 
the mails were being despatched from London. She eventually left 
for Boston on July 11th 1860, and took eight days instead of the 
appointed six to reach St. John’s. The homeward voyage from 
Boston to Galway took no less than 13 days. This was partly due 
to fog, which made it impossible for the ship to call at St. John’s, and 
partly to a mechanical defect. The second new steamer, the Leinster, 
due to sail early in September, was still in the hands of her builders, 
and her departure was indefinitely. postponed. 

The second voyage of the Connaught started on September 25th 
1860. She left with 462 passengers and all went well until she was 
about 150 miles from Boston, when she sprang a leak. To make 
matters worse it was found impossible to work the pumps, fire broke 
out in the stokehold and very soon the ship was well ablaze. In 
the nick of time the American brig Minnie Schiffer hove in sight 
and took off everyone on board. The Connaught was completely 
destroyed. 

The Prince Albert was now the only ship ready for service, and 
accordingly took the next three sailings from Galway, the last on 
February 26th 1861. A month previously the Postmaster-General 
announced that he had agreed to suspend the Company’s contract 
until March 26th, when it was confidently expected that they would 
start a regular fortnightly service in accordance with the conditions 
laid down. The steamer scheduled for this resumed sailing was the 
Hibernia, which was none other than the Leinster under a new name. 
The Ulster and Munster had simultaneously been renamed Columbia 
and Anglia respectively. 

The Hibernia and Columbia arrived at Southampton from their 
builders in time for a party of guests to visit them on March 16th 
1861, and on the following day the Hibernia set out for Galway in 
preparation for her maiden voyage. She encountered a severe storm, 
put in at Cork in a sinking condition and instead of proceeding to 
Galway was diverted to Liverpool for major repairs. The Columbia 
left Southampton a few days later, having in the meanwhile recorded 
a mean speed of only 13-9 knots over the measured mile. She sailed 
from Galway on April 9th for St. John’s and Boston, and should have 
been followed on April 23rd by the Anglia, the final ship of the 
series, which, however, had not left her builder’s yard. 

It was announced in March 1861 that the ex-Collins Line wooden 
paddle steamer Adriatic of 3,700 tons had been purchased by the 
Company. After recording a mean speed of 15-9 knots she proceeded 
to Galway, leaving there on April 23rd for St. John’s and New York. 
She reached the former in 5 days 193 hours and did even better 
homewards with a time of 5 days 12 hours. She was, in fact, the first 

(1) The Times, 10/7/60. 
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of the Company’s fleet to cross in less than the standard time of six 
days laid down in the mail contract. 

The repairs to the Hibernia took much longer than expected 
and in consequence the Parana was chartered for the next voyage. 
A few days later the Postmaster-General announced that owing to 
the failure of the Company to fulfil their undertakings he had can- 
celled the contract. In spite of this, however, the Company despatched 
two more steamers. The Prince Albert sailed on May 21st in place of 
the Columbia, which had been damaged on her recent homeward 
voyage, and the Adriatic on June 5th, in each case without any mails. 
The Adriatic improved considerably on her previous record by reach- 
ing St. John’s in 5 days 2 hours.t Unfortunately the distance steamed 
during this hitherto unrecorded trip is not known, but working on 
the assumption that it was 1,677 miles the ship’s average speed was 
13-75 knots, or :7 of a knot faster than the fastest westbound passage 
of the Collins Line ships. Even had the course been no greater than 
1,600 miles—and it was undoubtedly in excess of that figure—the 
Adriatic had beaten all previous westbound records, and had put up 
a performance but little inferior to the best eastbound passage of the 
Cunarder Persia. 

The Company’s sailings were suspended for well over two years. 
All the ships had been passed as seaworthy by the early summer of 
1863, but lay idle until the following August, when the Postmaster- 
General announced that Her Majesty’s Government had decided to 
revive the Company’s contract, and that a fortnightly service via 
St. John’s to New York and Boston alternately would be started 
forthwith.2 An important change was made in the itinerary, Liverpool 
becoming the terminal in place of Galway, where, however, the 
steamers were due to call outwards and homewards. One of the 
Company’s many difficulties had been the small volume of inward 
and outward cargo at Galway, and it was hoped that there would be 
much more moving to and from Liverpool. 

The first of the reinstated sailings was taken by the Hibernia on 
August 14th 1863 from Liverpool and August 18th from Galway, 
the Adriatic, Anglia and Columbia following at the appointed 
intervals. On her second voyage the Anglia struck on the Black Rock 
in Galway Bay and, although she was refloated without difhiculty, it 
was decided that she should return to Liverpool for survey. In order 
to avoid any further interference to the schedule the Columbia 
terminated her next eastbound voyage at Galway. The Hibernia did 
the same a fortnight later, sailed again on January 19th 1864, and 
this, as things turned out, was the Company’s last westbound sailing. 

There were many reasons for the Galway Line’s lack of success, 
one of the principal being over-anxiety to get the service started 
before suitable ships were ready. Equally important, the Company 
sacrificed strength for speed in the four paddle steamers they had 

(1) The Times, 24/6/61. 
(?) The Times, 14/8/63, 
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built, and this resulted in the ships being unable to stand up to 
North Atlantic weather conditions, in addition to which their speed 
was appreciably less than anticipated. It is interesting to note that no 
fewer than 16 steamers were employed to carry out a total of 55 
voyages. Of these only the Adriatic was an unqualified success, 
but some credit must be given to the Prince Albert, which made 14 
round voyages—almost double the number of her nearest rival, the 
Circassian. 

Looking at the other side of the picture, the Company un- 
doubtedly filled a long-felt want in providing regular steamship 
communication between Ireland and North America, and after a 
slow start the Irish public did not hesitate to patronise the ships of 
the Line. In this connection, the Prince Albert in October 1860 put 
up the best record with a total of 780 westbound passengers, and on 
several other occasions carried over 600. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that the Inman and Cunard Lines cast envious eyes at this 
lucrative trafic, with the result that in May and November 1859 
respectively they arranged for their steamers to call at Queenstown 
(Cobh). The Galway Line had also shown enterprise in quoting 
through fares from any of the principal towns in the United Kingdom, 
the additional charge over and above the ocean fare being only 24s. 
first class and 11s. second, irrespective of starting point. In the case 
of steerage passengers a rail ticket was provided free. 

It cannot be denied that in those days Queenstown was far 
preferable to Galway as a transatlantic port. The following outspoken 
comment was published in November 1863: “A Belfast theological 
professor once declared that ‘Londonderry was at the back of God- 
speed’. If the dictum had been applied to Galway it would have been 
more readily accepted. The passengers who go to that port for 
convenience are subjected to the greatest possible inconvenience, 
being without any proper accommodation for themselves and their 
luggage while waiting to embark. Amid noise, hurry, confusion, wet, 
dirt and all sorts of discomforts they are taken out a mile or two 
through the breakers in a small steamer, and perhaps they commence 
the voyage across the Atlantic thoroughly drenched with sea water.”! 


a. (1858) Indian Empire (c) . 
iV" 1,904, 245 x 40. C-1-3. W-—P-SL(2)-10 (Webb). Built 1848 as United States 
(g.v.); later became Hansa (q.v.). 1858 (19/6) F/V Galway—New York (2 R/V). 


b. (1858) Prince Alberi (c) 
2,028. 286 x 38. C-1-3. I-S-1(2)-10 (Cockerill). Laid down as Duc de Brabant 
(Cie Transatlantique Belge). 1858 (27/7) F/V Galway—New York. 1861 (21/5) 
L/V ditto (14 R/V). 


c. (1858) Propeller (c) 
900. I-S. 1858 (21/8) F/V Galway—Boston (1 R/V). 


(4) The Times, 12/11/63. 
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d. (1858) Pacific (c) 
1,469. 255 x 32. C-1-2. I-P—O2-10 (Scott, Russell). Built 1854 for Melbourne 
S.P. Co. 1858 (24/8) F/V Galway—New York (3 R/V). 1874 foundered off Cape 
Flattery. 


. (1858) Circassian (c) 
1,387. 242 «39. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Hickson). Built 1857 for North Atlantic 
S.N. Co. (g.v.). 1858 (26/10) F/V Galway—New York. 1860 (3/3) L/V ditto 
(8 R/V). 


f. (1859) Adelaide (c) 
- 1,800. 288 x38. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Scott, Russell). Built 1852 for Australian 
R.M.S.N. Co. 1859 (30/4) F/V Galway—New York (2 R/V). 


g. (1859) Argo (c) 
2,380. 254 x 39. C-1-3. I-S—?-9 (Mare). Built 1852 for General Screw (q.v.). 
1859 (28/5) F/V Galway—New York. 1859 (28/6) wrecked at Trepassey Bay 
(Newfoundland) (0). 


h. (1859) Jason (c) 
2,667. 263 x39. C-1-3. I-S-?-9 (Mare). Built 1853 for General Screw (q.v.). 
1859 (20/8) F/V Galway—New York (2 R/V). 1861 ran for East India & London 
Line. 1862 wrecked. 


i. (1860) Brazil (c) 
1,824. 25439. C-1-3. I-S~?-9 (Mare). Built 1852 for General Screw Co. as 
Lady Jocelyn. 1859 became Brazil (Anglo-Luzo-Brazilian). 1860 (28/4) F/V 
Galway—New York (1 R/V). 1861 became Lady Jocelyn (East India & London). 


j. (1860) Golden Fleece (c) 
2,768. 25439. C-1-3. I-S—?-9 (Mare). Built 1853 for General Screw Co. 
1860 (23/6) F/V Galway—New York (1 R/V). 


k. (1860) Parana (c) 
2,200. 305 x 42. C-2-3. W-P-SL(2)-11 (Wigram). Built 1851 for R.M.S.P. 
Co. 1860 (27/6) F/V Galway—New York (3 R/V). 1868 became a hulk. 


1. 1860 Connaught 
2,959. 360 x 40. S-2-2. I-P-03-12 (Palmers). 1860 (11/7) M/V Galway-St. 
John’s (Nfd.)—Boston. 1860 (7/10) burnt at sea (0). 


2. 1861 Columbia 
2,913. 365 x40. S-2-2. I-P-02-12 (Samuelson). Laid down as Ulster. 1861 
(9/4) M/V Galway—Boston. 1864 (5/1) L/V ditto (4 R/V). 1864-66 laid up. 
1866 sold to Turkish Govt. 


(1861) Adriatic 
3,670. 355 X50. S-2-2. W-P-02-13 (Steers). Built 1857 for Collins Line 
(g.v.). 1861 (23/4) F/V Galway-New York. 1863 (18/12) L/V Liverpool 
—Galway—-New York (5 R/V). 


4. 1863 Hibernia 
3,008—details as (1). Laid down as Leinster. 1863 (14/8) M/V Liverpool— 
Galway—Boston. 1864 (19/1) L/V Galway—New York (4 R/V). 1864-69 laid up. 
1869 sold to Telegraph Construction & Maintenance Co.; converted to twin- 
screw. 1870 wrecked near Aspinwall. 


o. 1863 Anglia 
2,913—details as (2). Laid down as Munster. 1863 (11/9) M/V Liverpool- 
Galway—Boston (1 R/V). 1864-66 laid up. 1866 sold to Turkish Govt. 
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FUNNEL: White, black top. 
FLAG: Blue; red cross with golden harp. 
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Chapter 53 
1858 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 
(North German Lloyd) 
(GERMAN) 


HE Norppeutscuer Lioyp (or Nortu German Lioyp) received 
Tis charter in the Bremen Senate on December 8th 1856, and 

owed its existence to Herr H. H. Meier, an influential Bremen 
merchant. The use of the word “Lloyd” is probably accounted for 
by the fact that a few months previously the Compagnie Trans- 
atlantique Belge (chapter 43) had got into trouble for wrongly claiming 
that their steamer Belgique was classed “A.1” at Lloyd’s. The N.D.L. 
had already decided to build their ships in Britain under Lloyd’s | 
supervision, and this prompted them to incorporate the word “Llovd” 
in their title. It was a popular move that has since been copied by 
many other non-British steamship lines—so much so that the word 
can now be regarded as synonymous with “Steamship Company”. 

The Company’s first orders were for the iron screw Adler, Mowe 
and Falke, which were delivered in 1857 and inaugurated a passenger 
and cargo service between Bremen and London. The Company’s 
principal aim was, however, the establishment of a steamship service 
between Bremen and New York, and with this in view orders were 
placed for four iron screw steamers of over 2,000 tons—two on 
the Clyde and two on the Tyne. The dimensions of the two pairs 
varied slightly; the Tyne ships had two funnels, whereas those 
originating on the Clyde had only one. 

The North Atlantic service was opened by the Bremen, which 
left Bremerhaven for New York on June 19th 1858 with 22 cabin 
passengers, 93 steerage and 150 tons of cargo. She arrived at New 
York on July 4th, sailed again on the 17th and reached her home port 
on the 30th after a fast voyage of 12 days 5 hours. For many months 
thereafter N.D.L. advertisements included the claim that the “Bremen 
has made the quickest passage on record”. The Company was anxious 
to attract busmess from the United Kingdom and announced that 
passengers would be conveyed from London to New York in con- 
nection with their twice-weekly service of steamers between Bremen 
and London at through fares of £24 first class, €14/10/- second and 
£9 /5/- third. 

The New York started her maiden voyage from Bremerhaven in 
August 1858, and the Hudson, the first of the Tyne-built ships, in 
September. The latter was badly damaged by fire at her berth in 
Bremerhaven two months later, just prior to the commencement of 
her second voyage. This was the end of her N.D.L. career, but she 
was subsequently towed across to Newcastle and rebuilt. The fourth 
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ship, the Weser, was badly damaged by heavy seas in mid-Atlantic 
during her maiden voyage in December 1858, and had to put back 
to Cork for repairs. After only three completed round voyages she 
was sold to a French company. 

On many occasions within living memory the N.D.L. has been 
a serious rival of the British North Atlantic lines. The competition 
between them can, in effect, be said to have started on March 22nd 
1859, when the New York left Southampton for New York with over 
450 passengers, 44 of whom embarked at the British port, the 
remainder having started from Bremen three days earlier. The home- 
ward-bound Bremen also called at Southampton at the end of the 
same month, and from then onwards the Company’s ships made a 
regular call there, outwards and homewards. 

The Bremen and New York were joined by the 3,000 ton Hansa 
in November 1861 and the 2,750 ton America in May 1863, thereby 
enabling sailings to be increased to fortnightly. 

As was only to be expected, an intense rivalry sprang up between 
the N.D.L. and the Hamburg American Line, whose steamship 
service between Hamburg and New York had been started in 1856. 
Five years later a limited measure of agreement was reached between 
the companies as regards sailing dates and fares, and the N.D.L. 
adopted the “Hapag” descriptions “First class, upper saloon” and 
“First class, lower saloon” in place of first and second class. 

In anticipation of an early increase in sailings, the N.D.L. 
acquired the lease of some extensive dock property at Hoboken, on 
the New Jersey bank of the Hudson River, in 1863, and six years later 
purchased it outright. A subsequent development of a different kind 
was the addition of a call at the French port of Havre. 

The 2,900 ton Hermann, Deutschland, Union and Weser (II) 
were added during the years 1865-67 and enabled a weekly service 
to be introduced. A satisfactory feature of the year 1867 was that the 
number of transatlantic passengers carried by the Company rose 
to 33,427, as compared with 28,501 in 1866, 15,116 in 1864 and 7,029 
in 1859. The tonnage of cargo carried also rose steeply. 

With the New York service firmly established and_ bright 
prospects for the future, it was decided at a general meeting held 
in January 1867 to start a new line from Bremen to Baltimore. A 
separate company, the NortH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
was formed for the purpose, one half of the capital being subscribed 
by the N.D.L. and the remainder by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
which undertook to provide the necessary pier and warehouse 
accommodation at Baltimore. The new service was inaugurated by 
the 2,300 ton Baltimore, which sailed from Bremen in March 1868 
for Havre, Southampton and Baltimore. The Berlin followed a month 
later, and ‘the Ohio and Leipzig in 1869. 

The 2,900 ton Rhein was commissioned for the New York 
service in 1868 and was followed by the Main and Donau. They, 
and for that matter the Baltimore steamers, were completed at an 
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unforiunate time as they were fitted with single-expansion engines, 
whereas within another two or three years practically all new steamers 
had compound engines. These gave increased speed on a greatly 
reduced coal consumption. 

It had been found that the weekly service to New York could be 
maintained by six ships. Having some additional tonnage at their 
disposal, the N.D.L. decided during the autumn of 1868 to despatch 
the Bremen and New York from Bremen, Havre and Southampton 
to Havana and New Orleans. ‘The 2,600 ton Hannover and Frankfurt 
were completed for the service in 1869. Other New York ships 
assisted them when required, but even so one or two of the older 
steamers were available for an extra service from Bremen to New 
York direct. 

The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in July 1870 played 
havoc with the Company’s services, which for a time were suspended 
altogether. To avoid the risk of capture by the French Navy a number - 
of ships were temporarily laid up at Southampton and New York. 
In the following October, however, it was decided that it would be 
safe to despatch ships from Bremen via the north of Scotland. The 
Union with over 300 passengers on board stranded near Rattray Head 
towards the end of November. Her passengers and crew were saved, 
but she became a total loss. 

The normal services from Bremen to New York, Baltimore 
and New Orleans were resumed in February and March 1871. In 
addition a monthly service to the West Indies was started by the new 
steamers Kénig Wilhelm I, Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm and Graf 
Bismarck, each of 2,400 tons. The 3,000 ton Feldmarschall Moltke 
and Minister Roon were completed for the service in 1873, and were 
the first units of the fleet to be fitted with compound engines. 

There was a short-lived boom on the North Atlantic at the con- 
clusion of the war, and during the year 1871 the N.D.L. carried over 
90,000 passengers on the Bremen—New York route. The next two 
years were equally successful and for a time there was an extra 
sailing every week. The accommodation on the mail steamers was still 
described as first class upper saloon, first class lower saloon, and 
steerage, but the extra steamers carried cabin and steerage only. 
This was by no means the first time that the description “cabin” 
had been used on the North Atlantic, but it was a new development 
for the descriptions “first class” and “cabin” to be used simul- 
taneously to indicate varying standards of luxury. The N.D.L. was 
anticipating by nearly half a century a custom that came into general 
use after World War I. 

In 1872 the Deutschland, America and Hermann were with- 
drawn in turn for their engines to be compounded, and for a time 
the 2,700 ton Nemesis, which had already made a few voyages for the 
Cunard and Inman Lines, was chartered for the “cabin” service. 
Rather surprisingly the “River Class” Mosel, which entered service 
in 1873, was fitted with single-expansion engines, but two successors 
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of 1874, the Neckar and Oder, appeared with compound machinery. 
The pioneer Bremen and New York were sold. 

The West Indies service was not a success and was withdrawn 
in 1874. In consequence the Feldmarschall Moltke and Minister 
Roon were sold. They had made a few North Atlantic voyages. 
The Kénig Wilhelm I was wrecked on the Dutch coast in November 
1873 when en route from New York to Bremen; the Kronprinz 
Friedrich Wilhelm and Graf Bismarck were transferred to other 
routes. The former received quadruple-expansion engines in 1887, 
but as she was then no longer running on the North Atlantic this does 
not deprive the Allan Phoenician of the distinction of being the 
first North Atlantic liner with this type of machinery. 

In the meanwhile the N.D.L. had been making preparations 
to start a new service, from Bremen to Brazil and the River Plate, 
which was opened in March 1875 by the 3,000 ton Hohenzollern. 
Her sister ships Hohenstaufen, Habsburg and Salier followed. All 
four remained in the Company’s fleet for over 20 years and all were 
extensively employed on the North Atlantic at one time or another. 

By the middle of 1874 a severe slump had set in on the North 
Atlantic, and the previous year’s total of 52,428 passengers carried 
on the New York route dropped to 35,305. Worse was to follow, and 
three years later the total barely exceeded 23,000. It cannot be denied 
that the Company had been over-ambitious, and in the space 
of eight years had commissioned no few than 26 new ships averaging 
nearly 3,000 tons each. Between 1871 and 1875 inclusive the additions 
totalled 16, including the 3,000 ton Strassburg, Braunschweig and 
Nirnburg. At the height of the slump in 1875 18 ships were laid up. 
The outlook was indeed black, but the Company succeeded in weather- 
ing the storm. 

The year 1875 was notorious for the loss of the Deutschland 
on the Goodwin Sands. Only a few days later a bomb was exploded 
on the Mosel as she lay alongside the quay in Bremerhaven, resulting 
in the death of over 100 people, injuries to many others and severe 
damage to the ship. 

When the N.D.L. reached its majority in 1877 its founder, 
H. H. Meier, still occupied the position of president of the board of 
directors. Herr J. G. Lohmann had just taken over the management 
of the Company after two predecessors had died in quick succession. 
He was a man of vast energy and was determined to put the Company 
back on its feet. To begin with he had to be content with a continuance 
of the policy of fitting the earlier units of the fleet with compound 
engines, and by degrees this work was undertaken in Germany 
instead of Britain. There were still some surplus ships and in 1879 
experimental services were started from Genoa to Brazil and the 
River Plate. They remained in operation for only about two years. 

Although the N.D.L. had kept pace with the rival “Hapag” they 
had fallen behind the principal British lines in the size of their ships. 
Herr Lohmann decided to make drastic changes in the Company’s 
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building policy and placed an order for an “express” steamer that 
would be comparable in size and speed with the best non-German 
ships. It was originally his intention that the ship should be built 
in Germany, but at that time none of the German shipyards had had 
sufficient experience to turn out a ship of the high standards required. 
The order was eventually placed with John Elder & Co. of Glasgow, 
the builders of the Guion Line’s record-breaker Arizona, than which 
the new ship, the 4,500 ton Elbe, was slightly smaller and slower. 
During her inaugural year, 1881, she established a new record for the 
English Channel route of eight days exactly from Southampton to 
New York. 

The success of the Elbe prompted the N.D.L. to commission 
four slightly larger ships, the Werra, Fulda, Eider and Ems, in quick 
succession. They arrived most opportunely as the number of passen- 
gers carried on the Bremen—New York service rose from 27,000 in 
1879 to 60,000 in 1880 and 87,000 in 1881, with further increases to 
follow. Owing to these improved conditions fortnightly extra sailings 
from Bremen to New York direct were started in 1880. In 1883 a 
bi-weekly service via Southampton was again in operation. 

Ill-luck continued to dog the Mosel, the victim of the bomb 
explosion, and in 1882 she was wrecked near the Lizard. Two years 
previously the 2,500 ton Hansa (II), built at Southampton in 1879, 
was wrecked on Terschelling Island, off the Dutch coast. The Hansa 
(1) had been sold. 

The New Orleans service had never been a great success as 
regards either passengers or freight, the maximum number of 
passengers carried in any year being under 4,700. The service was 
withdrawn in 1882 and one to Galveston substituted, but this, too, was 
withdrawn in 1886. Instead, two new routes were opened during the 
latter year—one from Bremen to the Far East via the Suez Canal 
and the other from Bremen to Australia via Suez. In preparation 
for these activities the Oder, Neckar, Hohenzollern and General 
Werder were refitted at Bremen, and shortly afterwards the 5,000 ton 
Bayern, Sachsen and Preussen were commissioned. They were 
notable as the first of the Company’s ships to be built in Germany, 
and spent practically their entire existence in the Far Eastern trade. 

Three further “express” steamers, the 5,000 ton Aller, Trave and 
Saale, were completed in 1885. They were built of steel. The Aller 
was the first North Atlantic “express” liner to be fitted with triple 
expansion engines, which gave her a speed of nearly 18 knots. The 
9,400 ton Lahn, which followed in 1887, had a trial speed of 194 
knots, and for a time was the third fastest steamship on the North 
Atlantic. 

An interesting new series of 13 knot ships was turned out from 
1888 onwards, and was one of the last building orders placed outside 
Germany. The first ships to appear were the 4,500 ton Dresden and 
Minchen, followed by the 5,000 ton Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Darmstadt, 
Oldenburg, Gera and Weimar. They started a new policy of 
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inter-changeability between the Company’s different services. To begin 
with they were extensively employed in the South American, Far 
Eastern and Australian trades, but latterly made many voyages to 
Baltimore and not a few direct voyages between Bremen and New York. 

The German shipbuilding yards made great progress during the 
1880's, and towards the end of the decade the N.D.L. felt that the 
time was ripe to entrust Vulkan of Stettin with orders for two “express” 
steamers and a slightly less pretentious ship. The last-named, the 4,773 
ton Kaiser Wilhelm II, was the first to appear. She was the longest 
ship in the fleet, but her speed did not exceed 16 knots. ‘The 6,900 
ton Spree and Havel started their maiden voyages from Bremen in 
November 1890 and February 1891, had a trial speed of 20 knots 
and differed in appearance from the earlier “express” steamers in that 
they had three masts instead of four. They failed to make quite the 
sensation that was expected, as they were slightly smaller and slower, 
and less imposing in appearance, than the four new twin-screw ships 
recently commissioned by the rival “Hapag”. It cannot be denied 
that the N.D.L. made a mistake in fitting them with single screws. 

The Company had been running a bi-weekly service from 
Bremen to New York via Southampton for some years past. This 
needed a total of eight steamers, and as 12 “express” steamers were 
now available the service was increased to tri-weekly in August 1891, 
with sailings from Southampton on Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. It was found in practice that results did not justify the 
increase and the third service remained in operation for only a few 
weeks. While it lasted, however, it was probably the most outstanding 
long-distance service ever provided on any route. 

The problem now arose to find employment for the surplus 
ships, and it was decided to despatch the Werra and Fulda on a new 
service from New York to Italy. There was ample justification for 
the move as emigration from Italy to the U.S.A. was booming, and 
hitherto only small ships had been employed. The rival “Hapag” 
soon started a Mediterranean service on similar lines. Two years later 
the N.D.L. and “Hapag” made arrangements to run a Joint service. 

A development of an entirely different kind was the formation 
in 1893 of a new cargo and steerage passenger service between 
Bremen and New York on a cheaper basis than the regular N.D.L. 
services. The 3,600 ton Roland was the first ship to be acquired for 
the service, which for this reason became known as the “Roland Line”. 
It had no connection with the joint stock company of the same name, 
which was founded in 1905 with N.D.L. assistance to run between 
Bremen and the west coast of South America. 

The 4,700 ton Willehad and Wittekind were built in Germany 
as consorts to the Roland. They were both twin-screw ships and, 
considering the type of service, it is remarkable that they were the 
first of the kind to run for the N.D.L. apart from the 5,100 ton H. H. 
Meier, which had been purchased on the stocks in England for the 
South American service. Her maiden voyage, however, was made to 
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New York, and she was subsequently employed on the North Atlantic 
from time to time. The 6,300 ton twin-screw Prinz Heinrich and Prinz 
Regent Luitpold were the next additions. They were built for the 
Far Eastern and Australian services, but the latter made many 
voyages to New York. 

During the year 1890 the Company still possessed no fewer than 
24 of the 31 ships of around 3,000 tons that had been placed in service 
between 1863 and 1875, but all were disposed of by the turn of the 
century. Two of the “express” steamers were lost during the early 
1890’s. In 1892 the Eider went ashore on the Isle of Wight in dense 
fog, and although refloated was not considered to be worth repairing. 
Three years later the E/be was sunk in collision in the North Sea. 

The disposal of so many units of their fleet made it imperative 
for the N.D.L. to undertake a heavy programme of replacement. 
Orders were accordingly placed in German yards for four twin-screw 
ships of 10,500 tons propelled by quadruple-expansion engines, 
which were a natural development of the triple-expansion system 
and enjoyed quite a vogue during the next ten or 12 years. The 
newcomers, the Barbarossa, Friedrich der Grosse, Kénigin Luise 
and Bremen (II), inaugurated a new extra service from Bremen. and 
Southampton to New York in summer, and ran to Australia in 
winter. 

The commissioning of these steamers was overshadowed a few 
months later by the “ship of the decade”, the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. Built by Vulkan of Stettin on the unusual arrangement that 
she could be handed back to them if her maiden outward and home- 
ward voyages were completed at less than a specified speed, she was 
a twin-screw ship of 14,350 tons, was propelled by two sets of triple- 
expansion engines and had a striking appearance with four funnels, 
arranged in pairs, and two pole masts. The “K.W.D.G.” left Bremen 
on September 19th 1897, Southampton a day later, and steamed 
from the Needles to Ambrose Lightship at an average speed of 21-39 
knots, which was faster than any previous maiden voyage. On her 
third homeward voyage, in November 1897, she averaged 22-35 knots 
between Sandy Hook and the Needles, and thereby acquired the 
double distinction of being the fastest as well as the largest liner in the 
world. Much more important than an occasional burst of speed is the 
performance of a ship over a period, and in this connection the 
“K.W.D.G.” put up the very satisfactory mean speed of 21-94 knots 
during six successive round voyages in 1899. 

One of the reasons behind the decision to build the “K.W.D.G.” 
was the Company’s determination to carry a higher proportion of 
British and American passengers. Not only did they succeed, but in 
1897, when the “K.W.D.G.” only made four voyages, the Company 
landed 11,583 first and second class passengers and 24,562 steerage 
at New York, whereas in 1898, when she made ten voyages, the 
numbers were 17,895 and 58,223 respectively. The combined total 
of 71,118 represented nearly 24 per cent of all North Atlantic 
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passengers landed at New York, and for the first time the Company’s 
first and second class totals exceeded those of the Cunard Line. 

As somewhat of an anti-climax it remains to mention that a 
second would-be record-breaker had been ordered at Danzig on similar 
conditions of acceptance or refusal. She was the 12,500 ton Kaiser 
Friedrich, which was propelled by two sets of five cylinder quadruple- 
expansion engines, and differed considerably from her rival with her 
three funnels and two masts. The exploits of this ship can be dismissed 
quite briefly as she proved a great disappointment and the fastest 
of her nine round voyages was made at an average speed of no more 
than 20 knots. The Company persevered with her for more than a year 
before returning her to the builders, as they were entitled to do. 
She subsequently made a few voyages under charter to “Hapag”, 
but many years passed before a purchaser could be found. 

After the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 the 
Havel was sold to the Spanish Government. The Fulda was employed 
after the war in repatriating Spanish troops, and at the conclusion of 
this service proceeded to Liverpool to be sold. She was badly damaged 
by a mishap in dry dock and broken up. The Havel’s sister ship, the 
Spree, had suffered from fractured propeller shafts in 1892 and again 
in 1897. By that time the single-screw “express” steamer was fast 
becoming obsolete, and the opportunity was taken to lengthen her 
by 65 feet, fit her with twin screws and make drastic alterations in her 
passenger accommodation. She reappeared as the 7,800 ton three- 
funnelled Kaiserin Maria Theresa. 

During the first half of 1899 the Company was running a weekly 
“express” service between Bremen, Southampton and New York with 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, Kaiser Friedrich, Lahn and Trave, 
a weekly twin-screw service between the same ports with the Barba- 
rossa, Friedrich der Grosse, Kénigin Luise and Bremen, and a third 
service between Bremen and New York direct with the H. H. Meier, 
Oldenburg, Gera, Stuttgart and Karlsruhe. The Roland and Wille- 
had had by this time been transferred to the Bremen—Baltimore 
service, other ships taking part being the Darmstadt, Weimar, 
Dresden and Miinchen. The Kaiser Wilhelm II, Aller, Saale and 
Ems were responsible for the Genoa—Naples—New York service. 

The Kaiser Friedrich was returned*to her builders about the 
middle of 1899, her place being taken a few months later by the 
Kaiserin Maria Theresa (ex-Spree). The new twin-screw service by the 
Barbarossa and sister ships was a great success, and the ships were 
kept in full employment throughout the year by running to Australia 
during the slack North Atlantic winter season. Three similar ships 
appeared in 1899-1900—the 10,600 ton Kénig Albert and Prinzess 
Irene for the Far Eastern service, and the 12,500 ton Grosser Kurfiirst 
for the North Atlantic. 

Two further series of ships call for brief mention, namely, the 
10,000 ton Main (ID) and Rhein (II), which were placed in service in 
1899-1900 and were followed by the Neckar (II), and the 7,000 ton 
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Frankfurt (U1), Hannover (Il) and Kéln (I), which appeared simul- 
taneously with the first group and were followed by the Brandenburg, 
Breslau, Cassel and Chemnitz. Most of them were employed on the 
direct Bremen—New York or Bremen—Baltimore services. 

Arrangements had been made in 1895-96 for some of the Com- 
pany’s steamers to call at Cherbourg. After her appearance in 1897 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse on several occasions called at Cher- 
bourg as well as Southampton, but it was not until 1900, the year of 
the Paris Exhibition, that the dual call became a regular feature 
of the “express” service. During the same year the extra steamers of 
the Barbarossa class, instead of calling at Southampton every week 
began to call there one week and at Cherbourg the next. Several of the 
“K.W.D.G.’s” early homeward voyages had been made via Plymouth 
instead of Southampton. The practice was then discontinued until 
September 1901, when Plymouth became the regular eastbound port 
of call for the “express” steamers, but not the others. 

An important event of the year 1900 was the commissioning of 
the “Hapag” Deutschland, which succeeded in wresting the “Blue 
Riband” from the “K.W.D.G.” Also worthy of mention were the 
experiments carried out with the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy 
between the “K.W.D.G.” and a German lightship, and a disastrous 
fire which broke out in the Company’s docks at Hoboken (New York) 
on June 30th. The “K.W.D.G.” was one of the ships involved, but 
escaped serious damage. The Bremen, Main and Saale were not so 
fortunate, however, and the damage to the last-named was so severe that 
she was sold. Altogether over 150 lives were lost, many because the 
ship’s portholes were too small to provide a means of escape. 

The spectacular success of the “K.W.D.G.” led to the building 
of a sister ship, the 14,900 ton Kronprinz Wilhelm, which was 
completed during the summer of 1901 and was similar in many 
respects. The newcomer’s propelling machinery consisted of two 
sets of six cylinder quadruple-expansion engines. An interesting safety 
device was the provision of mechanically-operated watertight doors. 
It was claimed in June 1902 that the Kronprinz Wilhelm had made 
an eastbound crossing at 23-53 knots as compared with the Deutsch- 
land’s best effort of 23-51 knots, but two months later a joint state- 
ment was issued by the N.D.L. and “Hapag” that the captain’s 
calculations were incorrect and that the Deutschland still held the 
record. A month later the “Kronprinz” did win the westbound record 
with a 23-09 knot trip, and was certainly a more consistent performer 
than her rival. 

When the International Mercantile Marine Company was formed 
in 1902 the N.D.L. at first remained aloof, but was later drawn into 
the discussions. It was eventually arranged that the I.M.M. Company 
should guarantee the payment by both N.D.L. and “Hapag” of a 
dividend of six per cent in return for a share of any dividend exceeding 
that figure. The N.D.L. benefitted handsomely as during the years 
1903-11 inclusive their nett dividend averaged only four per cent and in 
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consequence they received a total sum of about 44 million marks 
from the combine. 

The Kronprinz Wilhelm had been laid down whilst the “Hapag” 
Deutschland was still building. Her successor, the 19,350 ton Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, was designed as the result of the experience gained from 
these outstanding ships. The most important new features related 
to her propelling machinery, which consisted of four separate sets of 
quadruple-expansion engines, two to each propeller shaft, and each 
in a separate watertight compartment. Her tonnage was only exceeded 
by that of the White Star Celtic and Cedric. Her maiden voyage took 
place in April 1903. In the following year she set up a new westbound 
record with an average speed of 23-12) knots, but it was not until 
1906 that she improved on the Deutschland’s eastbound record. 

In spite of these important additions to the “express” service, the 
N.D.L. was by no means neglecting its lesser routes and, commencing 
in 1903, commissioned the 7,000 ton Schleswig, Seydlitz and Zieten 
and the 8,000 ton Gneisenau, Roon and Scharnhorst. The 9,000 ton 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich was in a class by itself, and was followed by the 
Biilow, Kleist, Yorck, Goeben, Derfflinger and Liitzow of similar 
tonnage but different design. Most of these ships were intended for 
the Australian or Far Eastern services but, like many predecessors, 
were freely interchangeable and all except the “Prinz” appear to 
have been employed at times on the North Atlantic. Several, in fact, 
were regularly employed thereon, and in the circumstances it would 
appear highly desirable to include them in the Company’s fleet list 
at the end of this chapter. 

The Prinzess Irene was transferred in 1903 from the Far Eastern 
to the Mediterranean—New York service, in which she joined the 
Hohenzollern (ex-Kaiser Wilhelm I) and Lahn. The latter as well as 
the Kaiserin Maria Theresa were sold to Russia at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, but the Kénig Albert and Kénigin Luise 
were subsequently transferred to the Mediterranean. It may be 
added that the German Government decided in 1904 that the 
Hamburg American Far Eastern service should be discontinued. 
In consequence, the Kiautschou was sold to the N.D.L. and re- 
named Prinzess Alice. She was, in effect, a sister ship of the Prinzess 
Irene and, although she normally remained in the Far Eastern trade, 
made a number of North Atlantic voyages from time to time. 

The final unit of the “express” fleet, the 19,400 ton Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, started her maiden voyage from Bremen to Southampton, 
Cherbourg and New York in August 1907. She averaged 21-81 knots 
outwards and 22-65 homewards, but no great interest in her sub- 
sequent achievements was taken outside Germany as public attention 
was focussed on the newly-completed Lusitania and Mauretania, 
which regained the “Blue Riband” for Great Britain. 

The N.D.L. had already placed orders for three large ships of 
medium speed, and had in mind plans for some even larger tonnage 
to meet the British competition. Before anything could be done a 


1935 Normandie 79,280 (82,799) tons 
The only French “Blue Riband” holder, and one of the most notable ships ever built. After less than five years’ service on the North 
Atlantic, she was laid up at New York on the outbreak of war in September 1939, and was completely destroyed by fire in February 1942 
while being fitted out as the troopship Lafayette. (61-47) 
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1930 Liberté 51,840 tons 


Formerly the N.D.L. Europa. Extensively rebuilt in 1950. Re- 
entered service as the flagship of the C.G.T. fleet. (61-48) Cer: 
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1952 Flandre 20,464 tons 


The latest French liner on the North Atlantic. A sister ship, 
Antilles, runs to the West Indies and Central America. (61-49) 
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severe slump set in and the year 1908 turned out to be one of the 
blackest in the Company’s long history, with a falling off in receipts 
of nearly £900,000. Trading conditions improved considerably in 
1909, and by 1910 the payment of a dividend was resumed. 

The first of the new steamers was the 17,000 ton Prinz Friedrich 
Wilhelm, which was detailed to the extra service between Bremen, 
Southampton and New York. Her sister ship, the Berlin (Il), was 
placed in service between New York and the Mediterranean. The third 
newcomer was the 25,500 ton George Washington, which, although 
having a speed no greater than 19 knots, was the largest German-built 
steamer and was only exceeded in size by the new Cunarders. When 
completed in June 1909 she joined the Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm on 
the extra service. 

A few weeks previously the N.D.L. had inaugurated a new joint 
summer service to Quebec and Montreal with the Hamburg American 
and Red Star Lines. Among the N.D.L. steamers that took part were 
the Willehad and Wittekind, which had been built in 1894 for the 
so-called “Roland Line” and had subsequently run on various routes 
including the South American. 

The Company declared a dividend of three per cent in 1910, 
increased to five per cent in 1911 and seven per cent in 1912. This 
satisfactory state of affairs made it possible to consider further improve- 
ments to the fleet, and a ship of 35,000 tons was laid down, extreme 
comfort combined with medium speed being the keynote. She was 
launched in December 1913 as the Columbus, but never saw service 
under the N.D.L. flag as completion did not take place until after the 
outbreak of World War I, and at the end of the war she was taken over 
by the Allies. The 15,000 ton Zeppelin and the 19,000 ton Miinchen 
were also under construction when war broke out. 

The year 1913 produced results just as satisfactory as its three 
predecessors. The Company carried no fewer than 175,000 westbound 
and 64,000 eastbound passengers on the Bremen—New York services, 
the combined total of 239,000 being over 25,000 in excess of the rival 
“Hapag” total, and not far short of the combined White Star and 
Cunard totals from Southampton and Liverpool to New York. 
The N.D.L. did not, of course, by any means depend on the Bremen— 
New York trade. Their other activities included services between 
the Mediterranean and New York, and from Bremen to Baltimore 
(weekly), Philadelphia (fortnightly), Galveston, Quebec and Montreal 
(summer only), Brazil and Argentina, China and Japan, and Aus- 
tralia, in addition to various local services in the Orient, Mediterranean 
and North Sea. Their fleet consisted of 131 ocean-going steamers 
of over 800,000 tons gross, ten more totalling 100,000 tons being under 
construction. The tonnage of their fleet was exceeded only by that 
of the Hamburg American Line. 

At the outbreak of World War I in August 1914 the Kronprinz- 
essin Cecilie was homeward bound with a large consignment of specie. 
She hastily retraced her tracks and was interned in New York, Her 
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consort, the Kronprinz Wilhelm, managed to escape from New York 
and for eight months acted as a commerce raider. Other ships in- 
terned at New York were the George Washington, Kaiser Wilhelm 
IT, Grosser Kurfirst, Barbarossa, Prinz Kitel Friedrich and Prinzess 
Irene, while the Rhein and Neckar were interned at Baltimore. All 
were taken into service by the United States when they entered the 
war in 1917. Of the ships safely in port at Bremerhaven only two or 
three saw much active service. The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse was 
fitted out as an armed cruiser and was sunk by H.M.S. Highflyer at 
Rio de Oro, West Africa, on August 27th 1914. Of much greater 
value to the German cause was the Berlin, which was fitted as a 
minelayer and was responsible for the sinking of the British battleship 
Audacious. 

After the Armistice the Company was deprived of every worth- 
while ocean-going ship. They accordingly entered into arrangements 
with the United States Mail Steamship Company, which started a 
passenger and cargo service between New York and Bremen in 
August 1920 with ships chartered from the United States Shipping 
Board. The N.D.L. were appointed their general agents for Central 
Europe, and placed at their disposal their docks and quays at Bremer- 
haven. The N.D.L. reserved the right to run their own or chartered 
steamers up to a total of 200,000 tons. The United States Mail Com- 
pany soon got into financial difficulties, and in September 1921 their 
services were taken over by the United States Lines. This left the 
N.D.L. with a free hand to carry on by themselves. 

The Company were making energetic preparations to restart their 
principal services, and were greatly assisted by a relaxation of the 
rules prohibiting the resale to Germany of ex-German ships, three 
small units of the Company’s pre-war fleet being acquired 
immediately. On February 20th 1922 the Company was readmitted 
to the North Atlantic Passenger Conference, but the first Bremen— 
New York sailing had taken place a few days earlier by the 8,000 ton 
Seydlitz, which was followed at fortnightly intervals by the 7,400 ton 
Hannover and the 9,000 ton Yorck. In the meanwhile several ships 
were under construction for various routes, the first addition to the 
New York fleet being the 9,000 ton Sierra Nevada, which, although 
built for the South American trade, made two or three round voyages 
onthe North Atlantic as did, in 1923, a consort, the 11,000 ton Sierra 
Ventana. The first of the new ships designed for the New York 
service, the 13,000 ton Miinchen, was commissioned during the sum- 
mer of 1923. At about the same time the Company reacquired three 
more of their pre-war fleet—the 11,000 ton Bremen (III) (ex-Prinzess 
Irene) and the 9,000 ton Derflinger and Liitzow. 

Amongst the ships handed over to Great Britain was the 34,000 
ton Columbus, which had been launched in December 1913 and 
became the White Star Homeric. A sister ship had been laid down at 
Danzig in 1914. It was intended that she too should be handed over, 
but on a technical point she was allowed to remain in Germany. She 
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was launched in June 1922 as the Columbus, and left Bremen for New 
York under the German flag in November 1923. She was a twin- 
screw ship of 32,354 tons, and was similar in dimensions, propelling 
machinery and appearance to the Homeric. She was by far the largest 
ship the N.D.L. had ever commissioned. Within a few months she 
and the Minchen began to call at Southampton outwards and at 
Plymouth homewards. 

The Stuttgart, a sister ship of the Miinchen, was placed in service 
in 1924, when several new ships were delivered for the Far Eastern 
-and South American trades. A year later the 15,300 ton Berlin was 
completed, and was one of the last North Atlantic liners to be built 
with triple-expansion engines. Two years later the Ormuz, laid down 
as the N.D.L. Zeppelin, was purchased from the Orient Line and 
renamed Dresden. It was only occasionally that she called at South- 
ampton, her usual itinerary being Bremen—New York direct or 
Bremen—Boulogne-Cobh-New York. It was during the same year 
(1927) that the Company first arranged for some of their steamers to 
make an occasional call at Galway. The results were so satisfactory 
that before long the Hamburg American, Cunard and White Star 
Lines followed suit. 

The remarkable recovery staged by the N.D.L. is evident from 
the fact that during the year 1926 they carried 46,000 westbound and 
23,000 eastbound passengers on the Bremen—New York route. Their 
total of 69,000 was under 10,000 less than the totals of either the 
Cunard or White Star Lines on their Southampton-New York 
services, and beat by a comfortable margin the New York totals of 
the C.G.T., “Hapag”, Red Star and Holland America. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this satisfactory showing, combined with 
the success of the Columbus, should remind them of the exploits of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse in 1897 and make them decide to 
build two ships capable of regaining the speed record from the 
Cunarder Mauretania. The 50,000 ton Bremen and Europa were 
accordingly ordered in December 1926 from Weser of Bremen and 
Blohm & Voss of Hamburg respectively, and their keel plates were 
laid some six months later. They were launched on consecutive days 
during the summer of 1928, but the Europa was seriously damaged by 
fire when fitting out and the Bremen was completed many months 
before her. In appearance she differed considerably from any pre- 
decessor with two squat streamlined funnels, two masts and a raked 
stem. Her propelling machinery consisted of single-reduction geared 
turbines driving quadruple screws. Two unusual features were the 
bulbous stem and the forward, instead of aft, overlapping of her 
plating, which is stated to have increased her speed by about half a knot. 

Great interest was shown in the Bremen’s maiden voyage in 
July 1929, and she did all that was expected of her by steaming from 
Cherbourg to Ambrose at an average speed of 27-83 knots. Home- 
wards, she did even better with an average of 27-92 knots and thus, 
after 20 years, regained the “Blue Riband” for Germany. 
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There were several slight differences between the ships— 
including their tonnage, length, and the nature of their funnels. The 
Europa’s were oval instead of pear-shaped and were ten feet higher 
than her consort’s. At a later date those of both ships were lengthened 
by 15 feet in order to keep the decks free of smuts. The Europa 
started her maiden voyage in March 1930, and during the same year 
succeeded in capturing the westbound record by a passage of 27-91 
knots. Three years later, however, the Bremen left the issue in no 
doubt by steaming from Cherbourg to Ambrose at 28-51 knots. 
Her success was short-lived, as within a few weeks the Italian liner 
Rex made an appreciably faster passage from Gibraltar to Ambrose, 
and since then the Normandie, Queen Mary and United States have 
left her far behind. 

Shortly after the Bremen was commissioned, the opportunity 
was taken to fit the Columbus with single-reduction geared turbines 
in place of her triple-expansion engines, and this increased her speed 
from 19 to about 23 knots. At the same time she was given two squat 
funnels so that her appearance should conform approximately with 
that of the Bremen and Europa. Changes in the case of two other 
ships call for brief mention. The earlier Bremen was renamed Karls- 
ruhe in 1928 and was scrapped in 1932. The Miinchen was badly 
damaged by fire at New York in 1930, was extensively rebuilt at 
Bremen, and reappeared in 1931 as the General von Sieuben. 

The Bremen and Europa carried first, second, tourist and third 
class passengers from the start. The Columbus originally catered for 
first, second and third class only. Tourist third cabin, as it was 
originally called, was added later and consisted of the less luxurious 
second class cabins and the best of the third class. By 1931 the Berlin, 
General von Steuben and Stuttgart carried cabin, tourist and third 
classes. The description “second class” was rapidly dying out on the 
North Atlantic, and by 1932 the Bremen and Europa were the only 
ships in the whole of the trade still carrying it. The description “frst 
class” was also dying out, and when the Queen Mary appeared in 1936 
as a “cabin” ship the two N.D.L. ships soon followed her example. 

Intense and often harmful rivalry had existed between the N.D.L. 
and “Hapag” almost from the date when the former started opera- 
tions. There had on many occasions béen rumours of the pending 
fusion of the two companies, but nothing came of them. A good deal 
of surprise was caused in 1930, therefore, by the announcement 
that an alliance, known as the “Hapag-Lloyd Union” had been entered 
into whereby all services were to be jointly operated, and alli costs, 
profits and losses pooled. Neither company lost its separate identity. 
Four years later it was announced that the “Union” was to be dissolved, 
but in fact it was merely loosened and modified. The alterations 
principally affected the passenger and cargo service to North America 
and the mainly-cargo services to the Pacific coasts of America, Cuba 
and Mexico and the Far East. These were still jointly operated, but 
only the net proceeds therefrom were pooled. Amongst the services 
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to be operated independently by the N.D.L. was the Far Eastern 
passenger service, and an 18,000 ton liner under construction by 
“Hapag” for this trade was transferred to the N.D.L. 

Both the N.D.L. and “Hapag” incurred serious operating losses 
in 1934 and 1935, and subsequently underwent a major capital 
reorganisation. It was stated that the losses were largely due to the 
devaluation of sterling and the dollar, but another reason was the 
boycotting of German ships by Jews in retaliation for their ill-treat- 
ment in Germany. At this time the Company’s fleet consisted of 86 
ocean-going ships of 614,000 gross tons. This was still somewhat less 
than the 1914 total, but in view of all the adverse circumstances was 
a noteworthy achievement. 

The Huropa was lying in her home port when World War II 
started. At a later date the Bremen managed to get back to Germany 
after an adventurous voyage, but the Columbus was not so fortunate 
and, when attempting to return from New York to the Fatherland in 
December 1939, was intercepted. She was prompily scuttled. The 
Bremen did not survive the war, however, as she was gutted by fire 
in March 1941 and has since been broken up. The Europa, although 
often a target for British and American bombers, was not seriously 
damaged. After the war she made one or two voyages as an American 
transport, and is now in service as the French Line’s Liberté. 

It was announced in January 1942 that a new company, 
DeuTscHE NORDATLANTIK LintE HamMBURG-BREMEN G.m.b.H., had 
been registered in Bremen with a capital of 40 million marks to carry 
on the North Atlantic services of the N.D.L. and “Hapag”. This 
project was subsequently abandoned. 

For the second time within 30 years the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
lost almost its entire fleet, the only survivors being one 1,230 ton 
motor ship and one small cargo steamer. A relaxation of the restric- 
tions on German shipping made it possible in 1950 for a cargo service 
to New York to be started jointly with “Hapag”. A year later a 
further relaxation enabled larger and faster ships to be employed 
and a few passengers carried. At the present time joint services are 
operating to New York; Cuba, Mexico and U.S. Gulf ports; Central 
America; west coast of South America; the Far East; and to Australia. 

On January 30th 1954 the 18,000 ton twin-screw motor ship 
Gripsholm was sold to the Bremen-Amerika Linie, who in turn 
chartered her to the N.D.L. She is now sailing from Bremen to 
Halitax and New York as the Berlin. It is to be expected that further 
developments will follow, and that before very long the Company will 
again occupy a prominent position amongst the lines of the North 
Atlantic. 


iatsas) |. Bremen 
2,674. 318 x41. C-1-3. [-S-I(2)-10 (Caird). (I-60; I1-110; III-400). 1858 
(19/6) M/V Bremen—New York. 1873 (5/11) L/V Bremen—Southampton— 


New York. 1874 became Bremen (British); engines removed. 1882 wrecked. 
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2. 1858 New York 
2,674. Ditto. 1858 (14/8) M/V Bremen—New York. 1873 (20/12) L/V Bremen— 
Southampton—New York. 1874 became New York (British); engines removed. 
1891 wrecked. 


3. 1858 Hudson 
2,166. 307 x41. C-2-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). 1858 (11/9) M/V Bremen-— 
New York. 1858 (2/11) destroyed by fire at Bremerhaven; rebuilt at Newcastle. 
1863 became Louisiana (Fernie Bros.). 1863 (autumn) ditto (National) (q.v.). 
1870 lengthened, compounded and renamed Holland. 1894 scrapped. 


4. 1858  Weser 
2,166. Ditto. 1858 (4/12) M/V Bremen—New York; damaged by heavy seas 
and put back to Cork for repairs. 1859 (28/6) L/V Bremen—New York—Bremen 
(3 R/V). 1859 sold to France. 


wo 


1861 Hansa (I) 
2,992. 32842. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (Caird). 1861 (24/11) M/V Bremen- 
Southampton—New York. 1875 (13/3) L/V ditto. 1879 became Hansa (British). 
1881 compound engines. 1883 Ludwig (White Cross) (q.v.). 


6. 1863 America 
2,702. 329 x40. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)—1] (Caird). (1-76; II-107; III-480). 1863 
(24/5) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1872 compound engines by 
Day Summers, Southampton. 1895 scrapped. 


7. 1865 Hermann 
2,873. 332 x 40. 1-2. 1-S-I(2)-11 (Caird). (1-80; II-120; III-500). Laid down 
as Huropa. 1865 (17/12) M/V Bremen-Southampton—New York. 1872 com- 
pound engines by Day Summers, Southampton. 1893 sold. 


8. 1866 Deutschland 
2,800. 325 x 40. 1-2. I-S-1(2)-11 (Caird). 1866 (14/10) M/V Bremen—South- 
ampton—New York. 1872 compound engines. 1875 (6/12) wrecked on Goodwin 
Sands (50 or more). 


9, 1867 Union 
2,800. 325 x 40. 1-2. I-S-I(2)-11 (Caird). Launched 1866 (27/10). 1867 (13/1) 
M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1870 (28/11) wrecked on Rattray 
Head (Scotland) (0). 


10. 1867 Weser (Il) 
2,870. 351 X40. 1-2. I-S-I(2)-11 (Caird). Launched 1867 (19/3). 1867 (1/6) 
M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 188] compound engines by builders. 
1896-97 scrapped. \ 


ll. 1868 Baltimore 
2,321. 297 x 39. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Caird). (I-84; I[I-600). Laid down 1867 
(27/2); Launched 1867 (3/8). 1868 (1/3) M/V Bremen-—Southampton-Balti- 


more. 1880-8] compound engines by Weser, Bremen. 1894 scrapped. 


12. 1868 Berlin (I) ; 
2,333. Ditto. 1868 (1/4) M/V Bremen-Southampton—Baltimore. 1882 com- 
pound engines by Weser, Bremen, 1895 scrapped. 


13. 1868 Rhein (I) 
2,901. 34940. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-13 (Caird). 1868 (3/10) M/V Bremen-— 
Southampton—New York. 1878 compound engines by builders. 1893 became 
Rhein (British). 


14, 


15; 


16. 


ais 


18. 


19. 


20. 


al. 


2, 
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1868 Main (I) 
3,087. 34840. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-13 (Caird). 1868 (28/11) M/V Bremen— 
Southampton—New York. 1878 compound engines by builders. 1891 sold. 


1869 Ohio 
2,394, 30239. S-I-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Caird). 1869 (8/3) M/V Bremen- 
Southampton—Baltimore. 1880-81 compound engines by Vulkan. 1894 became 
Amazzone (Argentine Govt.). 


1869 Donau 
2,896—details as (14). Launched 1868 (24/10). 1869 (10/4) M/V Bremen— 
Southampton—New York. 1877 compound engines by builders. 1890 became 
Donau (Bischoff). 1895 (16/3) destroyed by fire on N. Atlantic; abandoned. 


1869 = Leipzig 
2,388. 290 x 39. S—1-2. I-S—I(2)-10 (Caird). Launched 1869 (13/2). 1869 (5/5) 
M/V Bremen—Southampton—Baltimore. 1883 compound engines by Henniges, 
Bremen. 1895 sold. 


1869 Hannover (1) 
2,071. 311 x39. S—1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Caird). Built for New Orleans service. 
1869 M/V Bremen—Havre—New Orleans. 1871 (26/7) F/V Bremen—Southamp- 
ton—New York. 1871-73 at least 4 R/V. 1880-81 compound engines by 
Vulkan. 1894-95 sold. 


1869 = Frankfurt (1) 
2,002. 310 X39. S—1-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Caird). Built for New Orleans service. 
1869 M/V Bremen-Havre—New Orleans. 1871 (28/6) F/V Bremen—South- 
ampton—New York (several voyages in this and subsequent years). 1880 
compound engines by builders. 1896 became Frankfurt (British). 1897 
scrapped in Italy. 


1871 Konig Wilhelm I 
2,900. 311 x39. S—I-2. I-S-I(2)-12 (Caird). Built for West Indies service. 
1871 (7/3) M/V Bremen—Southampton—Panama. 1873 (19/8) F/V Bremen— 
Southampton—Baltimore. 1873 (15/10) F/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 
1873 (26/11) wrecked on Dutch coast (0). 


1871 ~=Ké6ln (1) 
2,900. Ditto. Launched 1870 (11/8) for New Orleans service. 1871 (1/4) M/V 
Bremen—Southampton—New Orleans. 1871 (2/8) F/V Bremen—Southampton— 
New See ani at least eight New York voyages. 1884 compound engines. 
1895-96 sold. 


1871 =Kronprinz Friedrich Wilhelm 
2,387. 318 x39. S—1-2. I-S—I(2)-12 (Caird). Built for West Indies service. 
1871 (7/4) M/V Bremen-Southampton—Panama. 1873 (14/5) F/V Bremen— 
Southampton—New York (5 R/V). 1875 compound engines. 1887 quadruple- 
expansion engines by Denny. 1897-98 sold. 


. 1871 Graf Bismarck 


2,406. Ditto. Launched 1870 (9/11) for West Indies service. 1871 (7/5) M/V 
Bremen-Southampton—Panama. 1874 (11/2) F/V Bremen—Southampton— 
New York (2 R/V). 1879 compound engines by Weser, Bremen. 1896-97 sold. 


23a. (1872) Nemesis (c) 


2,717. 353 x 41. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-11 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1857 for P. & O. 
1869-70 chartered to Cunard (q.v.). 1871 chartered to Inman (q.v.). 1872 
(11/5) F/V Bremen—Southampton—New York (4 R/V). 
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1872 Strassburg 
3,025. 35439. S-1-2. I-S-1(2)-12 (Caird). Launched 1872 (24/5) for New 
Orleans service. 1872 (2/9) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1872 
(16/10) F/V Bremen—Havre—New Orleans. 1874 compound engines. 1896-97 


sold. 


1873 Mosel 
3,200. 349 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-13 (Caird). (I-90; 1-126; I1-680). Launched 
1872 (20/8). 1873 (4/1) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1875 (11/12) 
bomb explosion in dock at Bremen (128). 1882 compound engines by Elder, 
Glasgow. 1882 (9/8) wrecked near Lizard. 


1873 Braunschweig 
3,079. 351 x39. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Steele). Launched 1873 (1/4). 1873 (9/9) 
M/V Bremen-Southampton—Baltimore. 1897 sold. 


1873. Feldmarschall Moltke 
3,060. 350 x 39. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Caird). (1-144; II-68; I1-502). Launched 
1873 (April) for West Indies service. 1875 (7/9) M/V Bremen—Southampton— 
Panama. 1874 (31/10) F/V Bremen-Southampton—New York (1 R/V). 
1875 became Assam (P. & O.). 1896-97 Kaijo Maru (N.Y.K.). 


1873 Minister Roon 
3,068. Ditto. (I-144; I]-68; [1{[-502). Launched 1873 (16/6) for West Indies 
service. 1873 (7/10) M/V Bremen—Southampton—Panama. 1874 (25/3) F/V 
Bremen-Southampton—New York (3 R/V). 1875 became Siam (P. & O.). 
1896-97 Yorihime Maru (Jap.). 


1873 Hohenzollern (I) 
3,092. 353 «39. S—1-2.. I-S-—C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull)). (1-142; ITII-800). 
Launched 1873 (24/5). 1873 (7/12) M/V Bremen—Southampton—Panama. 
1874 (6/5) F/V Bremen—Southampton—New York (1874-75 3 R/V; others 
later). 1875 (1/3) opened Bremen—Antwerp—Brazil-River Plate service. 
1886 Bremen—Far East service. 1890 triple-expansion engines by Vulkan, 1899- 


1900 sold. 


1874  Nirnburg 
3,116—details as (26). Launched 1873 (Sept.). 1874 (17/2) M/V Bremen- 
Southampton—Baltimore. 1895-96 sold. 


1874 Neckar (I) 
3,120. 351 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-14 (Caird). Launched 1873 (10/11). 1874 
(18/4) M/V Bremen-—Southampton—New York. 1886 Bremen—Far East 
service. 1894 (or earlier) Mediterranean—New York. 1896 sold; scrapped. 


32. 18/4 + Oder 


33. 


34. 


3,205. 350 x 40. S-1-2. I-S—C2-14 ( Caird). 1874 (23/5) M/V Bremen-—South- 
ampton—New York. 1885 (25/4) L/V ditto. 1886 Bremen—Far East service. 
1887 (May) wrecked at Socotra. 


1874 General Werder 
3,020. 351 x 39. S-1-2. I-S—C2-12 (Caird). (1-144; I[-68; I11-502). Launched 
1874 (4/3). 1874 (16/9) M/V Bremen-—Southampton—Baltimore. 1878-85 
many New York voyages. 1886 Bremen—Far Kast service. 1893 became 
Midnight Sun (British): triple-expansion engines. 1698 (approx.) Princess of 


Wales (British). 


1874 Hohenstaufen 
3,098. 35339. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull)). (1-142; IIJ-800). 
Launched 1873 (24/9); trials held 1874 (20/7). 1874 (24/10) M/V Bremen— 
Southampton—New York (2 R/V). 1875 Bremen-—S. America service. 1890 
triple-expansion engines by Vulkan. Placed in Australian service. 1897-98 sold. 
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1875 = Salier 
3,083. 359440. 5-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). (1-142; IlI-S00). 
Launched. 1874 (15/6); trials held 1875 (14/7). 1875 (8/9) I M/V Bremen 
Southampton—New York (3 R/V). 1876 Bremen-S. America service. 1882-84 
many New York voyages. 1891 iriple-expansion engines by Vulkan. 1896 
(Dec.) sunk in Bay of Biscay. 


1875 Habsburg 
3,094. 35139. S-1-2: I-S-C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). (1-142; III-800). 
Launched 1875 (9/1). 1875 M/V Bremen-S. America. 1876 (11/3) FIV Bremen 
—Southampton—New York. 1881-84 14 or more New York voyages. 1891 
triple-expansion engines by Vulkan. 1899-1900 sold. 


1879 . Hansa (Il) 
2,013. 33236. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Oswald, Mordaunt (Southampton) ). 
1880 (4/1) wrecked on Terschelling Is. (0). 


-“ 188i". “Eibe 
4,910. 418 x 45. S-2-4. I-S-C3-15 (Elder). 1881 (24/6) M/V Bremen~South- 
ampton—New York. 1895 collision with s.s. Craithie in North Sea (332). 
1882. Werra 


9,109. 433 x 46. S-2-4. I-S-C3-16 (Elder). ([-125; H-130; T1I-1,000). 1882 
(9/10) M/V Bremen-Southampton—New York. 1891-1901 Mediterranean 
—New York service. 1903 scrapped. 


1883 Fulda 
0,124. 430 x 46. S-2-4. J-S—C3-16 (Elder). 1883 (12/3) M/V Bremen-South- 
ampton—New York. 1886 (14/3) rescued passengers and crew of Cunard 
Oregon. 1891-98 Mediterranean—New York service. 1899 scrapped after sus- 
taining serious damage in dry dock at Birkenhead (see Beaver Line). 


1884 Hider 
4,719. 430 x 47. S-2-4. I-S-C3-16 (Elder). 1884 (17/3) M/V Bremen-South- 
ampton—New York. 1892 (31/1) stranded on Isle of Wight; refloated; scrapped. 


1885 Ems 
4,933. Ditto. 1884 (2/6) M/V Bremen—Southampiton—New York. 1896 (12/3) 
L/V ditto. 1896-1901 Mediterranean—New York service; two masts. 1901 became 
Lake Simcoe (Elder Dempster) (q.v.). 1904 scrapped. 


1886 = Aller 
4,964. 438 x 48. S-2-4. S-S-T3-17 (Fairfield). 1886 M/V Bremen—Southamp- 
ton-New York. 1897 (21/2) L/V ditto. 1897 refitted; masts reduced to two. 
1897-1902 Mediterranean—New York service. 1904 scrapped. 


1886 = Trave. 
0,381. Ditto. 1886 M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1897 refitted; 
masts reduced to two. 1901 (27/1) L/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 
1901-02 Mediterranean—New York service. 1903 (?) laid up. 1908 sold. 1909 
scrapped. 


1886 Saale 
5,381. Ditto. 1886 M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1895 tapprox.) 
masts reduced to two. 1900 (30/6) involved in New York dock fire (109); sold 
1900 became cargo steamer J. L. Luckenback (U.S.); new triple- “expansion 
engines. Later Princess, later Madison. 1924 scrapped in Italy. 


1887 Lahn 
0,081. 44849. S-2-4. S-S-T5-18 (Fairfield). (1-224; II-106; HI~-7¢C0). 
1887 (Dec.) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1895 (approx.) masts 
reduced to two. 1901 (30/9) L/V ditto. 1901-03 Mediterranean—New York 
service. 1904 became Russ (Russian). Later Dniester. 
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47. 1888 Dresden (1) 
4,500. 39047. S-1-2. S-S-T3-13 (Fairfield). (1-38; I[-20; II-1,759). 
Interchangeable between South American, Far East, Australian and North 
Atlantic services. Made many voyages Bremen—New York or Baltimore. 
1903 became Helius. Later Tirtmujghian (Turkish). 


48. 1889  Miinchen (I) 
4,500. Ditto. (1-38; I-20; III-1,763). Employment as (47). 1902-03 became 
Gregory Morch (Russian). 


49. 1889 Kaiser Wilhelm IT 
(1901) Hohenzollern (I) 
4,773. 450 X 51. S-2-4. S-S-T3-16 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Launched 1889 (23/4). 
1889-93 Bremen—New York; Bremen—Australia or Mediterranean—New York. 
1893 (5/6) sank at berth in Genoa; refitted; tonnage increased to 6,661; 
masts reduced to two. 1893 onwards mostly Mediterranean—New York. 1901 
renamed to make way for new “express” steamer. 1908 wrecked on Sardinia. 


90. 1889 Karlsruhe (I) 
9,057. 415 x 48. S-1-2. S-S-T3-13 (Fairfield). (I-44; 1-36; H1-1,955). Emp- 
loyment as (47). 1908-09 scrapped. 


51. 1889 Stuttgart (1) 
0,048. Ditto. (1-44; I-36; III-1,955). Employment as (47). 1908-09 scrapped. 


92. 1890 Darmstadt 
0,012. Ditto. (I-49; H-38; ITI-1,904). Employment as (47). 1910 became 
Kara Deniz (Turkish). 


53. 1890 Oldenburg 
5,006. Ditto. (1-49; II-38; HI-1,901). Employment as (47). 1910 became 
Ak-Deniz (Turkish). 


o4. 1890 Gera 
5,000. Ditto. (1-49; 11-38; IIT-1,901). Employment as (47). 1908-09 became 


Valparaiso (Italian). 


. 1890 Spree 
(1900) Kaiserin Maria Theresa 
6,963. 463 x52. S-2-3. S-S-T5-18 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I-244; II-122; III- 
460). 1890 (6/11) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1899 lengthened to 
528 ft. (7,840 tons), converted to twin-screw (T8); three funnels, two masts; 
renamed. 1900 (11/3) F/V as “K.M.T.” ditto. 1904 became Ural (Russian). 
1905 (27/5) sunk at battle of Tsushima. 


wn 
an 


\ 


96. 1891 Havel 
6,875. Ditto. (I-244; 11-122; I1I-460). 1891 (2/2) M/V Bremen-Southampton 
—New York. 1898 (17/4) L/V ditto. 1898 became Meteoro (Spanish armed 
cruiser). 1899 Alfonso XII (Cia Trasatlantica) (q.v.). 1926 scrapped in Italy. 


o7. 1891 Weimar 
4,996—details as (50). (I-49; II-38; ITI-1,907). Employment as (47). 1908 
became Santiago (Italian). Later Armonia (Chilean). 1918 torpedoed. 


08. 1892 H. H. Meier 
9,140. 42148. S-1-3. S-2S-T6-13 (Armstrong Mitchell (Newcastle) ). 
Laid down as Lucania; purchased on the stocks for S. American trade. 
1892 (25/12) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York; many New York voyages 
subsequently. 1901 became Manuel Calvo (Cia Trasatlantica) (q.v.). 
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. 1893 Roland 


3,603. 345 x44. S-1-2. S-S-T3-12 (ditto). (III). Trials 1893 (30/8). 1893 
Bremen-New York (new cargo and emigrant service). 1899 (or earlier) 
Bremen—Baltimore. 1910 became Bahriahmer (Turkish). 


1894. Willehad 
4,761. 383 x46. S-1-2. S-2S-T6-13 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). 1894 
Bremen—New York (new cargo and emigrant service). 1899 (or earlier) Bremen 
—Baltimore. 1909 Bremen—Quebec—Montreal. 1917 became Wyandotte 
(U.S. Govt.). 1924 scrapped at Baltimore. 


1894 Wittekind 
5,640. Ditto. 1894 Bremen-New York (new cargo and emigrant service). 
1896 Bremen-S. America service. 1909 Bremen—Quebec-Montreal. 1917 
became Iroquois (U.S. Govt.). 1919 Freedom (ditto). 1924 scrapped. 


1894 Prinz Regent Luitpold 
6,288. 455 x 50. S-2S-T6-14 (Schichau (Danzig) ). Built for Australia or Far 
Fast trade. 1897-99 made five or more R/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 
1915 became Pietro Calvi (Italian). 


1896 Barbarossa 
10,769. 525 x60. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (1-226; 
11-255; II1-1,000). Interchangeable between New York and Australian trades. 
1917 became Mercury (U.S. Govt.). 1924 scrapped. 


1896 = Friedrich der Grosse 
10,536. 523 x 60. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Interchangeable between 
New York and Australian trades. 1917 became Huron (U.S. Govt.). Later 
City of Honolulu. 1922 scrapped. 


1896 =Kénigin Luise 
10,566—details as (63). (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Interchangeable between New York 
and Australian trades. 1904-10 New York—Mediterranean service. 1920 
became Omar (Orient). 1924 Edison (Byron). 1929 Edison (National S.N. Co. 
of Greece) (q.v.). 1935 scrapped in Italy. 


1897 ~— Bremen (ID) 
10,525—details as (63). (Schichau (Danzig) ). Interchangeable between New 
York and Australian trades. 1919 became Bremen (British). 1921 Constan- 
tinople (Byron). 1924 King Alexander (National S.N. Co. of Greece) (q.v.). 
1926 scrapped. 


1897 Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
14,349. 627 x66. 4-2. 2S-T8-22 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I-332; I[-343; I- 
1,074). 1897 (19/9) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New Y ork—Plymouth—Bremen. 
1913 III and steerage only. 1914 (27/8) sunk by British cruiser Highflyer 
at Rio de Oro. 


1898 Kaiser Friedrich 
12,480. 582 x64. 3-2. 25-Q(10)-20 (Schichau (Danzig) ). 1898 (12/5) M/V 
Bremen-Southampton—New York. 1899 (6/6) L/V ditto (9 R/V). 1899 
returned to builders, who chartered her to ““Hapag’’ (q.v.). 1912 became 
Burdigala (Cie Sud-Atlantique). 1916 (14/11) torpedoed in Mediterranean. 


1899s Frankfurt (I) 
7,431. 42954. 1-2. 2S-To6-13 (Tecklenborg). Interchangeable—mostly 
Baltimore service. 1919 became Frankfurt (British). 1922 Sarvistan (British). 
1931 scrapped in Japan. 
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1899 Hannover (Il) 
7,305. 43054, 1-2. 2S-Q8-13 (Wigham Richardson (Newcastle) }. Inter- 
changeable—mostly Baltimore service. 1919 became Hannover (British). 
1922 resold to N.D.L. 1922 (Feb.) F/V after Armistice, Bremen-New York. 
1929 scrapped. 


1899 Kéln (iD 
7,409. 43054. 1-2. 25-T6-13 (Tecklenborg). Interchangeable—mestly 
Baltimore service. 1917 became Amphion (U.S. Govt.). 


1899 Grosser Kurfiirst 
12,500. 56062. 2-2. 25-Q8-16 (Schichau (Danzig) ). Interchangeable 
between New York and Australian trades. 1917 became Aeolus (U.S. Govt.). 
Later City of Los Angeles. 


1899 Main (I) 
10,200. 500 x 58. 1-4. 2S-Q8-14 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). Interchange- 
able—mostly New York and Baltimore services. 1914-18 at Antwerp. 1919 
became Main (British). 1920-21 Main (French Govt.). 1925 scrapped. 


1899 Rhein (I) 
10,058. 501 x 58. 1-4. 2S-Q8-14 (ditto). Loterchangeable—mostly New York 
and Baltimore services. 1917 became Susquehanna (U.S. Govt.). 1920 ditto 
(U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1921 ditto (U.S. Lines) (g.v.). 1928 (approx.) 
scrapped. 


1899 Kénig Albert 
10,643. 49960. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built for Far East 
service. 1903 (13/3) F/V Bremen—Cherbourg—New York. 1905-14 mostly 
Mediterranean—New York. a became Ferdinando Palasciano (Italian 


hospital ship). 1920 ditto (N.G.1). (q.v.). 1926 scrapped. 


1900 Prinzess Irene 

(1923) Bremen (III) 

(1928) Karlsruhe (ID 
10,881. 52460. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (ditto). Built for Far East service. 1900 
(3/11) M/V Bremen—Southampton—China—Japan. 1903 (27/3) F/V Bremen— 
Southampton—New York. 1903 (Apr.) F/V New York—Mediterranean. 1903-14 
ditto. 1917 became Pocahontas (U.S. Govt.). 1921 ditto (U.S. Mail S.S. 
Co.) (g.v.). 1923 (Apr.) F/V as Bremen, Bremen—New York. 1928 renamed 


to ae way for new “express” liner. 1932 scrapped in Germany. 


. 1901 Brandenburg 


7,532. 429 x54. 1-2. 25—-Q8-13 (Vulkan | (Vex gesack) ). Interchangeable— 
mostly Baltimore service. 1917 became Hecutba (U.S. Govt.). 1924 (Dee.) sold; 
scrapped. 


1901 Breslau 
7,024. Ditto. Interchangeable—mostly Baltimore service. 1917 became 
Bridgeport (U.S. Govt.). 


1901 Cassel 
7,043. 42854. 1-2. 2S-To-13 (Tecklenborg). Interchangeable—mostly 
Baltimore service. 1919 became Maréchal Gallieni (French). 


190) Chemnitz 
7,042. Ditto. Interchangeable—mostly Baltimore service. 1919 became 
Chemnitz (British). 1923 (Nov.) sold; serapped in Holland. 
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1901 Neckar (II) 
9,835. 49958. 1-4. 25-Q8-14 (Tecklenborg). Interchangeable—mostly 
New York and Baltimore. services. 1917 became Antigone (U.S. Govt.). 
1921 ditto (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1921 Potomac (ditto). 1921 ditto 
(United States Lines) (q.v.). 1928 scrapped. 


1901 Kronprinz Wilhelm 
14,908. 637 x 66. 4-2. 2S-Q(12)-22 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). ([-593; II-362; ITI- 
696). 1901 (17/9) M/V Bremen-Southampton—New York. 1914 ‘eu 4/8) 
escaped from New York and acted as commerce raider until 1915 (10/4). 
1917 became Von Steuben (U.S. Govt.). 1923 scrapped. 


1903 Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
19,361. 684 72. 4-3. 2S-Q(16)-23 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1-775; 11-343; I- 
770). 1903 (14/4) M/V Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1917 became 
Agamemnon (U.S. Govt.). 1927 Monticello (U.S.S.B.). 1940 scrapped at 


Baltimore. 


1903 Roon 
8,022. 45456. 1-2. 2S-T6—-14 (Tecklenborg). (I-100; 1-100; I[1-1,700). 
Built for Far East/Australian trades, but made some North Atlantic voyages. 
(e.g., 1909). 1920 became Constantinoupolis (Greek). 1925 (May) sold; 
scrapped. 


1903. Gneisenau 
8,081. Ditto. (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built for Far East/Australia trades, but 
probably made some North Atlantic voyages. 1914-18 at Antwerp; used as 
depot ship. 1919 became Gneisenau (British). 1921 Citta di Genova (Italian). 
1930 scrapped. 


1903 = Schleswig 
6,955. 449 x 52. 1-2. 25-Té—14 (ditto). Built for South American trade, but 
probably made some North Atlantic voyages. 1919 became Général Duchesne 
(French). 


. 1903 Seydlitz 


7,942. 45055. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Schichau (Danzig) ). (1-100; li-100; 
TiI-1,700). Built for Far East/Australia trades, but probably made some 
North Atlantic voyages. 1914 (3/8) sailed from Sydney and eventually took 
refuge at Bahia Blanca. 1922 (Feb.) F/V of Line after Armistice, Bremen— 
New York. 1933 scrapped. 


1903 Zieten 
8,066. 44955. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (ditto). (1-100; II-100; I-1,700). Built for 
Far East/Australia trades, but made some North Atlantic voyages (e.g., 
1903). 1916 became Tungue (Portuguese). 1917 (27/11) torpedoed by German 


submarine. 


1904 Scharnhorst 
8,131. 453 x56. 1-2. 25-T6-14 (Tecklenborg). Built for Far East/Australia 
trades, but probably made some North Atlantic voyages. 1919 became 
Scharnhorst (French Govt.). 1921 La Bourdonnais (C.G.T.) (q.v.). 1933 
sold; 1934 scrapped at Genoa. 


(1904) Prinzess Alice 
10,911. 522 x 60. 2-2. 25S—Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1900 as Kiautschou 
(‘“Hapag’’). 1904-14 mostly Far Eastern trade, but made several New York 
voyages. 1917 became Princess Matoika (U.S. Govt.) 1921 ditto (U.S. Mail 
S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1921 ditto (U.S.L.) (¢.v.). 1922 President Arthur (U.S.L.). 
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91. 1906 Biilow 
9,028. 462 x 58. 1-2. 25-Q8-14 (Tecklenborg). Built for Far East/Australia 
trades, but made some North Atlantic voyages (e.g., 1908). 1916 became 
Tras-os-Montes (Portuguese). 1927. Nyassa (Portuguese). 1952 scrapped. 


92. 1906 Kleist 
8,950. 463 X57. 1-2. 25-Q8-14 (Schichau (Danzig) ). Built for Far East/ 
Australia trades, but probably made some North Atlantic voyages. 1919 
became Yoshino Maru (Jap.). 


93. 1906 Yorck 
8,901. Ditto. Built for Far East/Australia trades, but probably made some 
North Atlantic voyages. 1914 (Aug.) at Tsingtao, and eventually proceeded to 
Valparaiso. 1922 (11/3) F/V after Armistice, Bremen—New York. 1932-33 
scrapped. 


94. 1907 Kronprinzessin Cecilie 
19,400. 678 x72. 4-3. 25-Q(16)-23 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). 1907 (6/8) M/V 
Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1917 became Mount Vernon (U.S. 
transport). 1918 (5/9) torpedoed but reached port (36). 1919 onwards laid up. 
1940 scrapped. 


95. 1907 Goeben 
8,792. 46258. 1-2. 25-Q8-14 (Weser (Bremen) ). Built for Far East/ 
Australia trades, but probably made some North Atlantic voyages. 1920 
became Roussillon (C.G.T.) (q.v.). 1931 sold; scrapped. 


96. 1908  Derfflinger 
9,060—details as (92). Built for Far East/Australia trades, but probably made 
some North Atlantic voyages. 1914 became Huntsgreen (British). 1923 resold 
to N.D.L.; reverted to Derfflinger. 1923 F/V Bremen—New York. 1932-33 
scrapped. 


97. 1908 Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm 
17,082. 590 x 68. 2-2. 25-Q8-17 (Tecklenborg). (I-416; II-338; IT-1,726). 
1908 Bremen-Southampton—New York (extra service). 1919 operated by 
U.S. Navy Dept. 1920 became Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm (Can. Pac. chartered) 
(q.v.). 1922 Empress of India (Can. Pac.). 1922 Montlaurier (Can. Pac.). 
1925 Monteith (Can. Pac.). 1925 Montnairn (Can. Pac.). 1929 sold; 1931 
scrapped. 


98. 1908 = Liitzow 
8,818. 46257. 1-2. 25-Q8-14 (Weser (Bremen) ). Built for Far East/ 
Australia trades, but made some North Atlantic voyages (e.g., 1908). 1914 
became Huntsend (British). 1924 resold to N.D.L.; reverted to Liitzow. 
1924 F/V Bremen—New York. 1932 scrapped. 


99. 1908 Berlin (II) ‘ 
17,324. 59070. 2-2. 25-Q8-17 (Weser (Bremen) ). (I-266; I1-246; III- 
2,700). New York—Mediterranean service. 1914 became a minelayer and was 
responsible for sinking battleship Audacious. 1921 became Arabic (White 
Star) (q.v.). 1931 scrapped in Italy. 


100. 1909 George Washington 
25,970. 699 x78. 2-4. 25-08-18 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I-520; II-377; II- 
2,000). 1909 (12/6) M/V Bremen-Southampton—New York. 1917 became 
George Washington (U.S. troopship). 1921 ditto (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 
1921 ditto (United States Lines) (q.v.). 1951 scrapped. 


- — Columbus (I 
34,351. Launched 1913 (17/12). Never commissioned by N.D.L.—see 
Homeric (White Star). 
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—— Miinchen (Il) 
19,000. Never commissioned by N.D.L.—see Ohio (R.M.S.P.). 


. 1922 Sierra Nevada 


8,753. 439 X56. 2-2. 2S-T6-14 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built for S. American 
service. 1922 (Sept.) M/V Bremen—New York (2 R/V). 1925-26 became Madrid. 


1923 Sierra Ventana 
11,452. 512 x62. 2-2. 25-T6-15 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). Built for 
5. American service. 1923 M/V Bremen—New York (2 or 3 R/V). 1935 became 
Sardegna (Italian). 


1923 Miinchen (III) 

(1931) General von Steuben 
13,325. 527 X 65. 2-2. 2S-T8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). 1923 (14/9) M/V Bremen— 
New York. 1930 gutted by fire at New York; rebuilt at Bremen (14,690 
tons); oil instead of coal-burning; renamed. 1938 became Steuben (‘Strength 
through Joy” ship). 1945 (20/2) sunk by Russian submarine in Baltic. 


1923 Columbus (Il) 
32,394. 750 x 83. 2-2. 25-T8-19 (Schichau (Danzig) ). 1923 (Nov.) M/V 
Bremen—New York. 1929 re-engined (ST-SR); speed 23 knots; shorter funnels 
of greater diameter. 1939 (19/12) scuttled to avoid capture. 


9. 1924 Stuttgart (Il) 


13,367—details as (103). 1924. M/V Bremen—New York. 1943 (9/10) destroyed 


during air attack on Gdynia. 


. 1925 Berlin (Il) 


15,286. 549 x 69. 2-2. 2S-T8-16 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). 1925 M/V 
Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1939 became “Strength through Joy” 
ship. 1945 (Jan.) sunk by mine off Swinemiinde. 


(1927) Dresden (II) 
14,588. 550 x 67. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). Laid down as 
Zeppelin (N.D.L.). 1919 surrendered to Great Britain. 1920 became Ormuz 
(Orient). 1927 F/V Bremen—New York. 1934 (20/6) wrecked on Norwegian 


coast during cruise. 


1929 Bremen (IV) 

91,656. 899x102. 2-2-C. 4S5-ST(SR)-27 (Weser (Bremen) ). (1-600; II- 
200; tourist 300; I[I-600). Launched 1928 (16/8). 1929 (16/7) M/V Bremen— 
Southampton—New York. 1939 (6/9) arrived Murmansk from New York; 
later returned to Germany. 194] (18/3) destroyed by fire at Bremen during 
air raid; subsequently scrapped. 


1930 Europa 

49,746. 890x102. 2-2-C. 4S-ST(SR)-27 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ) 
Launched 1928 (15/8); damaged by fire whilst fitting out. 1930 (19/3) M/V 
Bremen—Southampton—New York. 1946 became Liberté (C.G.T.) (q.v.). 


109b. (1954) Gripsholm (M/S) (c) 


(1955) Berlin (M/S) (c) 
17,993. 553 x 74. 2-2. 25-4SC. DA-16 (Armstrong Whitworth (Newcastle) ). 
Built 1925 as Gripsholm (Swedish American) (q.v.). 1954 (Feb.) F/V Bremen— 
New York as Gripsholm. 1955 (8/1) F/V ditto as Berlin. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1858. Black. 


(b) 1881. Ditto; but “express” steamers buff. 
(c) 1889. Buff. 


FLAG: White; blue key and anchor crossed, with oak wreath in centre. 
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Chapter 54 
1858 


BRITISH & IRISH TRANSATLANTIC STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 


(BRITISH) 


HIS was the description adopted by the British & Irish Steam 

Packet Company to advertise two sailings, on August 3rd and 

September 23rd 1858, by the 768 ton iron screw Lady Eglinton 
from Galway to Quebec and Montreal.! This steamer was already 
known in the Canadian trade and carried first, second and third class 
passengers. Through bookings were advertised in connection with 
the Grand Trunk Railway to St. Louis, whence “the American over- 
land conveyance starts daily for California”! 

This short-lived service can be regarded as complementary to the 
Galway—New York service of the Galway Line, which had started a 
few weeks previously. 

1. (1858) Lady Eglinton 
768. 192 X28. C-1-3. I-S—?-10 (Napier). Built 1853. 1853 made two voyages 
for Canadian S.N. Co. (q.v.). 


Chapter 55 
1860-61 


NORTH ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE 3,670 ton wooden paddle steamer Adriatic was laid up on 

and off for over two years after completing her one and only 

round voyage for the Collins Line. On April 14th 1860 she 
sailed from New York for Southampton and Havre on the first of 
five round voyages under the auspices of the NortTH ATLANTIC 
SrramMsuHip Company. On her third westbound voyage she made a 
fast run of 9 days 144 hours from New York to Cowes. 

The ex-Collins Atlantic was advertised to undertake two round 
voyages on the same route at the conclusion of the Adriatic’s spell 
of duty. In fact, she made only one, and a few months later was taken 
up by the Federal Government as a transport. In the meanwhile, the 
Adriatic had been sold to the Galway Line, and made her final trip 
under the American flag from New York to Southampton in March 
1861. This purchase can be considered the immediate reason for the 
closing down of the North Atlantic Steamship Company’s service, 
but in any event the American Civil War would have brought this 
about. The real reason was undoubtedly the Company’s inability to 
secure a permanent mail contract from the U.S. authorities. 


(1) The Times, July/Sept. 1858 and Glasgow Herald, 13/9/58. 
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Chapter 56 


1860-63 


GREAT SHIP COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE Great Sup Company was established in 1858 to purchase 

the partly-finished Great Eastern (ex-Leviathan) from the 

bankrupt Eastern Steam Navigation Company, supervise her 
completion and undertake her subsequent operation. 

At that time the principal obstacles to the development of steam- 
ship services between the United Kingdom and the Far East or 
Australia were the limited coaling facilities en route and the high 
prices for bunker coal in the few places where it could be obtained. 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel, chief engineer of the Great Western 
Railway and designer of the steamers Great Western and Great 
Britain, persuaded the Eastern Steam Navigation Company to let him 
design a giant ship capable of steaming from England to Ceylon 
without refuelling. He had very little existing data on which to work 
as the largest ship afloat was the 3,500 ton P. & O. iron screw 
Himalaya, which was nothing like the size of the ship he had in mind. 
In due course he designed a ship of 18,915 tons, with a length of 680 
feet as compared with the 340 feet of the Himalaya, and a beam of 
83 feet (118 feet over the paddle boxes). Propulsion was to be by 
paddle as well as screw. 

The keel plate of the new ship, the Leviathan, was laid by Scott, 
Russell & Co. on the Thames at Millwall on May Ist 1854. Building 
proceeded slowly as every important feature was on an unheard of 
scale of size and strength. For instance, a complete double hull of 
iron was provided from the keel to a point about six feet above the 
waterline, the inner and outer skins being about three feet apart. 
The hull was divided by nine transverse bulkheads, some of the 
watertight compartments so formed being sub-divided longitudinally. 

Owing to her immense size the Leviathan had been built broad- 
side-on to the river. The launching date was fixed for November 3rd 
1857, but when the time came she moved only a few feet and then 
stuck. Everything possible was done to free her, but with no avail 
until, on January 31st 1858, a spring tide and strong easterly wind 
combined to allow her to launch herself. She had cost nearly £750,000, 
the original company had heavily overspent its capital and the 
Leviathan, which in the meanwhile had been renamed Great Eastern, 
was sold to the Great Ship Company for £160,000. The original 
intention of running her to the East was abandoned, and instead it 
was decided that she should operate on the North Atlantic. 

The Great Eastern was completed in September 1859. She had an 
unorthodox appearance with five irregularly-spaced funnels, six masts 
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and a straight stem. Her propelling machinery consisted of a set of hori- 
zontal direct-acting engines with four cylinders 84 inches in diameter 
by 48 inches stroke driving a single screw 24 feet in diameter, and a 
set of oscillating engines with four cylinders 74 inches in diameter by 
144 feet stroke driving the paddle wheels of 58 feet diameter. There 
were ten boilers fed by over 100 furnaces. On September 9th 1859 
the Great Eastern steamed down the Thames and through the 
Straits of Dover into the English Channel, her destination being 
Portland (near Weymouth). All went well until she was passing 
Hastings, when an explosion occurred in the engine room, resulting 
in the death of six engineers and injuries to a number of others. The 
ship itself was not seriously damaged. It had been intended that she 
should make a trial cruise on September 17th from Portland to 
Holyhead preparatory to her maiden voyage from Holyhead to 
Portland (Maine), and the Company had been advertising that 
passengers would be carried at fares varying between £6 and £10, 
according to the cabin occupied.? Owing to the mishap it was necessary 
to cancel the cruise, and after proceeding on an extended trial trip 
to Holyhead, where she narrowly escaped disaster during a severe 
storm, the Great Eastern was laid up at Southampton until the 
following summer. 

The maiden voyage of the Great Eastern started from South- 
ampton on June 17th 1860. New York was reached in 11 days 13} 
hours at an average speed of 11-36 knots, which was below expecta- 
tions although faster than the average for those days. The passengers 
numbered rather fewer than 40, all first class, at a uniform fare of £25. 
Homewards the passenger list was 70. 

Nearly a year passed before the Great Eastern’s second voyage, 
on May lst 1861, from Milford Haven to New York. The third 
voyage was the only completely successful one ever made by the ship, 
which was under charter to the British Government following the 
Trent affair. She sailed from Liverpool on June 27th 1861 for Quebec 
with over 2,000 officers and men, 40 male civilians and over 400 
women and children. The fourth voyage, on September 10th 1861, 
also had the makings of success as on this occasion she left Liverpool 
for New York with over 400 fare-paying passengers—a sure indication 
that the public’s confidence in her was inereasing. Alas, on the second 
day out her steering gear and both paddle wheels were put out of action 
during a severe gale. For 48 hours the ship was tossed about like a 
cork, much to the discomfort of all on board. Eventually, temporary 
repairs to the rudder were effected and the ship crept into Queens- 
town (Cobh) under her screw engines alone. 

The Great Eastern made three round voyages to New York 
in 1862 and three in 1863, all being from Liverpool except the first 
1862 voyage, which started from Milford Haven. First class passengers 
at £20 to £28, second class at £12, intermediate at eight guineas and 
steerage at five guineas were carried. 

(1) The Times, 3/9/59 (advt.). 
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The Great Ship Company went into liquidation in December 
1863. In the following February the Great Eastern was sold to the 
Great Eastern Company for £95,000. 

Before dealing with the subsequent history of the Great Eastern 
it should be mentioned that the first transatlantic cablegram had 
been despatched from Valentia (Ireland) to Newfoundland on August 
6th 1858, and that the service was only in operation until September 
lst of the same year, when the line failed. It was not until 1864 that 
the Telegraph Construction & Maintenance Company put in hand 
the manufacture of a new cable. In the meanwhile the Great Eastern 
had been chartered as a cable ship. She left Liverpool for Sheerness 
in July 1864, and in preparation for her new duties two of her boilers 
and one of her funnels were removed to make way for three large tanks 
capable of storing the cable, which took six months to splice and coil. 

The Great Eastern left the Medway on June 4th 1865 with 
4,600 tons of cable and 7,000 tons of coal. Operations began at 
Valentia on July 22nd, and by August Ist over 1,000 miles of cable 
had been paid out, not without many anxious moments. After two 
faults had been rectified a third was discovered. The cable parted 
and sank in 12,000 feet of water, all efforts at recovery failed and on 
August 10th the Great Eastern returned to port. 

A new company, the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, 
was formed in March 1866, arrangements having already been made 
for the Telegraph Construction & Maintenance Company to lay a 
new cable and raise the original one. The Great Eastern sailed from 
Valentia on July 13th 1866, received the shore end of the cable 
from an escort ship and began to pay out. On the following day some 
hundreds of feet of cable became twisted, but by skilful handling 
it was successfully straightened. The remainder of the task was 
completed without incident and on July 26th the Great Eastern 
steamed into Heart’s Content Harbour, Newfoundland. The shore 
end of the cable was landed on the following day. On September 2nd 
the Great Eastern succeeded in recovering the 1865 cable, and six 
days later arrived again at Heart’s Content, thereby completing a 
second transatlantic cable. 

At the conclusion of these activities the Great Eastern was 
chartered by the Société des Affréteurs du Great Eastern of Paris to 
undertake a series of voyages between New York and Brest, catering 
for passengers proceeding to and from the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
She received new boilers, steam steering gear (the first to be installed 
in any ship) and a thorough refit at the hands of G. Forrester & Co. of 
Liverpool. She sailed from Liverpool for New York on her eleventh 
and last transatlantic passenger voyage (the tenth, if her disastrous 
fourth voyage be excluded) on March 26th 1867, returning from New 
York on April 16th to Brest. Her passenger complement on this 
occasion was under 200, a heavy loss was incurred and instead of 
undertaking the further voyages, according to schedule, she returned 
to Liverpool, 
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In 1869 the Great Eastern was engaged in a spell of cable-laying 
from France to America, followed by one from Bombay to Aden. 
For many years subsequently she was laid up at Milford Haven. 
From time to time attempts were made to find profitable employment 
for her, and it was announced in 1883 that a company had been 
formed to purchase and employ her in carrying coal between the 
Firth of Forth and the Thames, the intention being to load 20,000 
tons of coal in sacks on each southbound voyage.t However, the 
scheme came to naught. 

In 1886 the Great Eastern was chartered to Lewis’s Great Eastern 
Exhibition Company Limited and became an exhibition ship at 
Liverpool. Subsequently she was employed in a similar capacity at 
Dublin and finally at Greenock. She was sold by auction in October 
1887 for £26,000, the intention being to employ her as a coal hulk at 
Gibraltar. This fell through, however, and a month later she was 
resold to Henry Bath & Sons, shipbreakers, for £16,000. She left the 
Clyde on August 22nd 1888 for Birkenhead, where she was scrapped. 

So ended the career of a “white elephant”, which did, however, 
manage to break one record in that, during the whole of her existence, 
she remained by far the largest ship in the world. It was not until 
1899 that another ship equalled her in length, and 1901 that her 
tonnage was first exceeded. Many experts have expressed the opinion 
that she might have been a success on the Far Eastern service, and 
possibly even on the North Atlantic, if she had been fitted with twin 
or preferably triple screws, combined with compound or triple 
expansion engines. An important reason for her failure was un- 
doubtedly the undeveloped state of marine engines and boilers at 
the time she was built. 


1. 1860 Great Eastern 
18,915. 680 x 83. S-5-6. I-P&S-04.&H4-12 (Scott, Russell). 


FUNNEL: 1860. “Quaker” grey. (Information about subsequent changes is con- 
flicting. During her career funnels were black, also red with black tops.) 


Chapter 57 
1863 


GUION LINE (or “GUION & CO’S LINE”) 
(BRITISH) 


HE Liverpool firm of Fernie Brothers acquired the 2,200 ton 
iron screw Hudson, formerly belonging to the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, in 1862. She had been burnt out at her berth in Bremer- 
haven four years previously, towed to her builder’s yard at Newcastle- 


(1) The Times, 16/7/83. 
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on-Tyne and extensively rebuilt—so much so that, under her new 
name Louisiana, she was shown in Lloyd’s Register as built in 1862. 

After two or three voyages to the Mediterranean the Louisiana 
was despatched by Fernie Brothers from Liverpool to New York in 
March 1863. She was placed under the management of Guion & Co.! 
who had made a name for themselves as the managing agents of the 
“Old Black Star Line” of sailing packets between New York and 
Liverpool. For this reason the name “Fernie Brothers” was seldom 
used and the Line was usually referred to as the “Gurion LINE” or 
“Guion & Co’s Line”? 

It had been Fernie Brothers’ intention to enter the Liverpool 
—New Orleans trade, and for this purpose they had laid down the 
2,900 ton iron screw Georgia, Virginia and Carolina. The unex- 
pected prolonging of the American Civil War made employment 
of this nature impossible, and upon her completion in July 1863 the 
Georgia joined the Louisiana in the New York trade. She sailed 
from Liverpool with over 500 passengers and 1,800 tons of cargo. 
Her homeward departure from New York on August 3rd coincided 
with her sale and that of the other steamers mentioned to the British 
& American Southern Steam Navigation Company,’ who reappointed 
Guion & Co. as managers. 

The Georgia went ashore on Sable Island in a dense fog a day 
after leaving New York and became a total loss. On the same day 
the Virginia left Liverpool on her maiden voyage to New York, 
and for the next few months she and the Louisiana shared the 
service. The third new steamer, the Carolina, was launched on 
October 27th, but by this time preparations were well in hand for 
the flotation of the National Steam Navigation Company Limited, 
which took over all three ships and laid down others. 

The “Guion Line” dealt with above was controlled by the same 
Stephen Barker Guion who founded the Liverpool & Great Western 
Steamship Company (or Guion Line) in 1866, but there was no 
direct connection between the two lines. 


1. (1863) Louisiana 
2,266. 307 x 39. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). Built 1858 as Hudson (N.D.L.) 
(q.v.). 1858 badly damaged by fire and rebuilt. 1863 (21/3) F/V Liverpool- 
New York (see National Line). 


2. 1863 Georgia 
2,870. 325x41. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). 1863 (7/7) M/V Liverpool 
—New York. 1863 (4/8) wrecked on Sable Island (0). 


3. 1863 Virginia 
2,876. 325 x41. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). 1863 (4/8) M/V Liverpool- 
New York (see National Line). 


- — Carolina . 
(Did not run for Company, see National Line Pennsylvania.) 


(1) Liverpool Mercury, 20/3/63. 
(2) The Times, 8/7/63, etc. 
(3) The Times, 23/10/63. 
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Chapter 58 
1863 


BRITISH & AMERICAN SOUTHERN STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


1864-66 


BRITISH & AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


N advertisement in May 1861 stated that the BritisH & AMERICAN 
SOUTHERN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S iron screw Malacca 
and Rangoon would start a passenger and cargo service between 

Liverpool and New Orleans in the following August, and that sailings 
would be fortnightly as soon as the other steamers under construction 
were completed.t 

Owing to the outbreak of the American Civil War the service 
was never started, and the Company remained dormant until August 
1863, when it purchased the 2,200 ton Louisiana and the 2,900 ton 
Georgia and Virginia from Fernie Brothers, who had been running 
a service between Liverpool and New York since the previous spring. 
The transfer took place on August 3rd,? and on the following day 
the Georgia was wrecked on Sable Island. Two or three months later 
the Louisiana and Virginia, together with a newly-launched sister 
ship of the latter, were purchased by the National Line, which 
continued to employ them on the Liverpool—New York route. 

The British & American Southern Steam Navigation Company 
was still anxious to start a service to New Orleans, but the Civil War 
showed no signs of coming to an early conclusion. They decided, 
therefore, to start a service between London and New York and to 
drop the word “Southern” from their title. Advertisements between 
January and July 1864 indicated that the London, Westminster, 
Dublin and New York would carry out the service, and it was eventu- 
ally stated that the London would take the first sailing on July 15th 
1864.3 The service was, however, withdrawn at the last minute and 
nothing more was heard of the Company for nearly a year—largely 
because the London & New York Steamship Line had forestalled 
them and started a service on the same route. It may be mentioned 
that the Westminster was originally named The Southerner and was 
one of the ships built to succeed the Malacca and Rangoon in the 
1861 service. She was purchased by Hughes Brothers, renamed 
Peruvian and in 1866 was running for the Warren Line. 

Advertisements in May 1865 stated that the BririsH & AMERICAN 
STEAM NAVIGATION Company would be starting a passenger and cargo 

(1) The Times, 14/5/61. 

(2) The Times, 23/10/63. 

(3) The Times, 25/6/64. 
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service between Liverpool and New Orleans at an early date.! It was 
opened by the 1,800 ton iron screw Alabama in September 1865, 
succeeding steamers being the Gambia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Bolivian and Carolina. The Alabama and Florida were originally 
the Rangoon and Malacca respectively. 

After a strange and frustrated career the Company closed down 
during the early summer of 1866. 


Chapter 59 
1863 


LONDON & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE Lonpon & New York Sreamsuip Ling, the first company to 
(| Ragas a service of first class screw steamers between the Thames 

and the Hudson, was founded by Malcolmson & Co. of Waterford 
in 1863. The choice of route was an afterthought, but as long pre- 
viously as January 1856 Mr. Malcolmson had contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a North Atlantic line of screw steamers.? Nothing came 
of the project until the beginning of 1863, when the 2,058 ton Cella, 
newly-built by his firm, the Neptune Iron Works of Waterford, made 
the first of three or four voyages from Liverpool to New York. On 
September Ist of the same year she sailed from London to New York 
via Havre, the change of itinerary being due to the recent introduction 
of what was soon to become the National Line between Liverpool 
and New York. It must have been obvious to Mr. Malcolmson that 
prospects for the success of a second new line on the Liverpool- 
New York route were virtually non-existent. 

The 1,914 ton Bellona followed the Cella, and within a year the 
fleet was augmented by the four-masted Atalanta and Iowa, the 
former being built on the Clyde and the latter by Malcolmson’s of 
Waterford. The Jowa was wrecked near Cherbourg in December 
1864 on her third outward voyage, but her 170 passengers were 
safely landed, the ship was salvaged and was eventually sold to the 
Anchor Line. 

Advertisements since January 1864 had announced the building 
of two further steamers, and one of them, the William Penn, 
joined the service in April 1866, but the other was never commis- 
sioned by the Company. For the next three years all four were 
engaged in a fortnightly service between London, Havre and New 
York, first cabin, second cabin and steerage passengers being carried. 
The William Penn was then sold to the Allan Line. A year later the 

(1) The Times, 18/5/65. 

(2) The Times, 26/1/56. 
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remaining steamers were sold to the Hughes Line, and in their places 
the 1,400 ton Paraguay and Parana maintained a monthly service 
on the same route. Few details are available of the Company’s later 
activities, but a service was still in operation in 1885 as various 
advertisements during that year stated that the Company quoted 
cheap saloon, intermediate and steerage fares from London to 
New York. 

Like the Glasgow & New York Steam Ship Company, the London 
& New York Steamship Line overestimated the requirements of the 
trade, and when it started operations its steamers were almost the 
equal of the best screw steamers on the North Atlantic, Cunard and 
Inman Lines included. In fact, the Jowa was the largest unit of the 
Anchor Line fleet for three years after her acquisition. More than 
one of the Company’s successors found to their cost that the London- 
New York trade was an extremely precarious one. 


1. (1863) Cella 
2,058. 29734. C-1-3. I-S-GI(4)-10 (Neptune). Built 1862. 1863 ran 
Liverpool-New York. 1863 (1/9) F/V London—Havre—New York. 1870 (26/3) 
L/V London—Havre-New York. 1870 sold to Hughes Line. Later became 
Sharki (Turkish). 


. (1863) Bellona 
1,914. 30034. C-1-3. I-S-GI(2)-10 (Smith). Built 1862. 1863 (26/9) 
F/V London—Havre—New York. 1870 (26/4) L/V London—Havre—New York. 
1870 sold to Hughes Line. Later became Benbrack (British). 


3. 1864 Atalanta 
2,299. 31534. C-1-4. I-S-GI(4)-10 (Smith). Laid down as Ohio. 
1864 (10/5) M/V London-Havre-New York. 1870 (21/5) L/V London- 
Havre-New York. 1870 sold to Hughes Line. Later became Clifton 
(British). Later became Ocean (Swedish). 


4. 1864 Iowa 
1,988. 315x34. C-l1-4. I-S-GI-10 (Malcolmson). 1864 (16/7) M/V 
London—Havre—New York. 1864 (6/12) wrecked near Cherbourg. Salvaged. 
1866 became Iowa (Anchor Line) (g.v.). 1874 became Macedonia (Anchor) 
when compounded. 1881 (29/5) wrecked Mull of Kintyre (0). 


5. 1866 William Penn 
2,629. 31636. C-1-3. I-S—?-10. (Malcolmson). Laid down as Man- 
hattan. 1866 (10/4) M/V London—Havre—-New York. 1869 L/V London- 
Havre-New York. 1869 became Européag (Allan). 1872 became European 
(Hughes Line). 1875 broke back when entering Morpeth Dock, Birkenhead. 
Lengthened to 327 ft. (2,659 tons) and compounded. 


- —— Indiana 
2;600 (never commissioned by Company). 


. (1869) Paraguay 
1,444. 25132. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Palmers). Built 1864 for River 
Plate S.S. Co. 1869 (24/4) F/V London—Havre—New York. 


7. (1870) Parana 
1,372. 25132. C-1-3. I-S-?-10 (Palmers). Built 1862 as Norna. 
Later became Parana (River Plate S.S. Co.). 1870 (2/7) F/V London—Havre- 
New York. 1874 compounded. 1875 (or earlier) sold to Hughes Line. 


(1) The Times, 1/7/85, etc. 


i) 
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Chapter 60 
1863-1914, 


NATIONAL LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1863. National Steam Navigation Company Limited 
1867. National Steamship Company Limited 


HE NationaAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED was 

founded in the autumn of 1863 with a paid-up capital of £700,000. 

According to the Company’s prospectus its principal object 
was “to accelerate the substitution of powerful screw steamers for 
sailing vessels in the American and other trades”. As a first step it 
intended to establish services from Liverpool and London to New 
York, for which purpose three newly-built steamers had been pur- 
chased and contracts placed for others.’ It was stated that at the 
conclusion of the American Civil War the Company would “send 
steamers for cotton to the Southern ports” of the U.S.A. and start a 
service to Brazil.” 

The three steamers already acquired by the Company were the 
2,200 ton iron screw Louisiana and the 2,900 ton Virginia and 
Carolina. The first two had been running on the Liverpool-New 
York route for Fernie Brothers and later for the British & American 
Southern Steam Navigation Company, but the Carolina was not 
launched until October 1863,3 when preparations for the flotation 
of the National Line were well under way. The Company had been 
functioning for some weeks when, in February 1864, she left Liver- 
pool on her maiden voyage to New York via Queenstown (Cobh), 
her name in the meanwhile having been changed to Pennsylvania 
to indicate that her owners had no political bias in spite of the fact 
that her consorts bore southern names. 

The firm of Guion & Co. had acted as passage brokers for Fernie 
Brothers during the few months that their New York service was in 
existence. They were well equipped to take on this duty as they had 
built up an extensive passenger organisation in their capacity as 
managing agents in Liverpool of the “Old Black Star Line” of sailing 
packets between New York and Liverpool. This business had faded 
out owing to the Civil War. Guion’s were, therefore, glad of the 
opportunity to place their organisation at the disposal first of Fernie 
Brothers and later of the National Line. 

The first of the new steamers to be laid down by the National 
Line was the 3,300 ton Erin, which entered the Company’s Liverpool- 
Queenstown—New York service in August 1864. Two sister ships 

(1) The Times, 31/10/63. 
(2) Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal, 11/12/63. 
(3) Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal, 6/11/63. 
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were launched in the following September and November, but the 
former, the Ontario, is seldom mentioned as she was wrecked on the 
Norfolk coast in October 1864 when on her way from Newcastle to 
take up her station at Liverpool. The Helvetia’s maiden voyage 
started in March 1865. There then appeared in quick succession the 
3,300 ton Scotland and England and the 3,400 ton The Queen. 
The latter had dimensions of 381 feet x 42 feet, and apart from the 
Great Eastern was the largest screw steamer afloat. The Scotland had 
a short life as she was sunk in collision off Sandy Hook in December 
1866. 

The Company purchased the 2,900 ton Chilian, which had been 
launched in September 1865 for the West India & Pacific Company, 
renamed her Denmark and despatched her from Liverpool to New 
York in May 1866. She lost her propeller a day or two later so that 
she had to return to Liverpool, whence she sailed again in August. 
A sister ship had been launched by the same builders in May 1866 
as the National Line Germany. The Allan Line were short of tonnage 
at this time and she was sold to them two months later. 

Guion & Co’s control of the National Line’s passenger traffic 
came to an end in 1866, when they started a competitive service 
between Liverpool and New York, and in consequence the National 
Line set up their own passenger department. About a year later, in 
July 1867, an extraordinary general meeting was called for the 
purpose of reorganising the Company’s affairs and changing its 
name to the NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Company Limitep.! Mr. William 
Rome continued as chairman of the directors, another of whom was 
T. H. Ismay, the founder of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company 
(White Star Line). 

At this time the National Line owned eight steamers, of which 
all except one were amongst the largest on the North Atlantic, but 
they were far from outstanding in speed, their westbound passages 
averaging about 14-15 days. Seven of these steamers were normally 
required to maintain a weekly service between Liverpool, Queens- 
town and New York. The 3,600 ton France was completed in the 
autumn of 1867 and wrested from The Queen the distinction of being 
the largest screw steamer in regular service. 

The Queen and England were takenmup by the British Govern- 
ment as transports during the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867. When 
they returned to the North Atlantic the Louisiana, the oldest and 
smallest unit of the fleet, was laid up. In due course she was lengthened 
by 88 feet, fitted with compound engines and renamed Holland in 
order to conform with the nomenclature of the modern units of the 
fleet and, perhaps, to give the impression that she was a new ship. 
She sailed from Liverpool in April 1870 with 890 passengers and 
picked up a further 345 at Queenstown on the following day,? and was 
notable as the first steamer with compound engines to cross the 

(1) The Times, 10/7/67. 
(2) The Times, 22/4/70. 
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North Atlantic with the single exception of the Brandon (chapter 39). 
It is clear that the conversion was a success as the Pennsylvania 
and Virginia were lengthened and compounded in 1872, when they 
became the Canada and Greece respectively. 

The 4,200 ton Italy, which was commissioned in 1870, was a 
compound-engined version of the France, but the 4,500 ton Spain 
and the 4,670 ton Egypt which followed in 1871 had straight stems, 
two funnels and four masts. During her trials the Spain reached a 
speed of over 14 knots, and is stated on one occasion to have steamed 
from Queenstown to New York in the satisfactory time of 8 days 
13 hours. 

During the year 1870 the Company was at the height of its fame. 
It had in service ten steamers of a total tonnage of 34,000, and two 
more were building. These ten steamers made 64 round voyages 
and landed 2,400 first class and 33,500 steerage passengers at New 
York, their combined total of 35,900 being second only to that of the 
Inman Line, and well ahead of the Guion, Anchor and Cunard totals. 
During the year the Company carried no less than 370,000 tons 
of freight. 

Nothing more was ever heard of the Company’s intention to 
start services to New Orleans and Brazil, but after one or two trial 
sailings in 1870 a London—New York service came into full operation 
in 1871. To start with, the ships employed were the Erin, Helvetia 
and Denmark, but in course of time many others took their turn 
and from 1872 onwards four or five were regularly employed in the 
service. This was made possible by a quicker turn-round on the 
Liverpool route, five of whose steamers were able to maintain a weekly 
sailing instead of seven as formerly. The London steamers made an 
intermediate call at Havre until 1874. 

The success of the recently converted Holland, Canada and 
Greece was responsible for the decision to compound the Erin, 
Helvetia and The Queen, and to lengthen and compound the 
England. 

During the early 1870’s several North Atlantic lines drew 
attention to the safety precautions they were taking to prevent a 
repetition of the many recent disasters. ‘The National Line’s advertise- 
ment was, perhaps, the most reassuring of any and read “This Com- 
pany takes the risk of Insurance (up to £100,000) on each of its 
vessels, thus giving passengers the best possible guarantee for safety 
and avoidance of danger at sea”.+ 

A rumour got round in 1874 that the Cunard Line was intending 
to withdraw its Liverpool—Boston service. In fact they were contem- 
plating no such thing, but the National Line had some spare tonnage 
available and promptly announced that they would despatch ships 
every fortnight from Liverpool to Boston and New York in addition 
to their customary service to New York only. The new service was 
withdrawn in 1875 owing to the serious slump that had set in. 

(4) The Times, 1874 (many dates). 
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The years 1876-81 call for no special comment except that the 
Egypt, Spain, France and England were chartered in 1879 as Zulu 
War transports. In 1882, however, the Company advertised that they 
intended to start a fortnightly service between London and Boston. 
The twin-screw Tower Hill was chartered to take the first sailing,+ 
but, instead, took part in the Egyptian Expedition and in 1883 was one 
of four sister ships running for the Twin Screw Line between London 
and New York. The London—Boston project was abandoned, but in 
its place the National Line started a service between London and 
Philadelphia in the autumn of 1883.2 It was abandoned after one 
sailing by the Denmark and two more by chartered steamers. 

In 1884 the Company made their one and only attempt to win the 
“Blue Riband”. They had been encouraged to take this step by the 
apparent success of the Guion Line’s record-breakers Arizona and 
Alaska, combined with the fact that drastic action of some kind was 
necessary as the newest National Line ship was 13 years old and the 
majority about 20. The newcomer was the 5,528 ton steel single- 
screw America, which was propelled by 3 cylinder compound engines 
working at a steam pressure of 95 lb., and had a pleasing appearance 
with two tall elliptical funnels, two masts and a clipper bow. On her 
maiden voyage in May 1884 she made a record passage of 6 days 
15 hours 22 minutes from Queenstown to New York, and in the 
homeward direction steamed at an average speed of 17-8 knots. 
Her success was short lived, as both records were eclipsed within 
two months. 

Arrangements were made for the America and the Anchor (ex- 
Inman) Line City of Rome to undertake a joint “express” service 
between Liverpool and New York during the 1885 season. Instead, 
the America spent most of the year as an auxiliary cruiser, but the 
joint service came into operation in 1886. Early in 1887, however, 
the America was sold to the Italian Government at a price not ap- 
preciably less than her original cost. The Company had found that 
her coal consumption of 190 tons a day made her too expensive to run. 

The experiment had been tried in 1884 for some of the London 
steamers to call outwards at Plymouth to embark passengers. This 
arrangement automatically came to an end in 1885, when the carriage 
of passengers on the London service was discontinued. This decision 
came as no great surprise as the Holland and Denmark had ceased 
to carry saloon passengers in 1880 and other steamers had since 
followed suit. 

The years 1886-87 were reasonably good ones for the Liverpool 
service, and during 1886 2,500 saloon and 17,000 steerage passengers 
were landed at New York. The rot set in in 1889, when the numbers 
dropped to 1,300 and 8,100 respectively, and a year later the Liver- 
pool steamers discontinued carrying saloon passengers. It was at the 
beginning of 1890 that the Company’s already serious financial 

(1) Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 18/7/82. 
(2) Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 16/10/83, etc. 
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position was greatly aggravated by the loss without trace of the Erin, 
together with her complement of 72 and a valuable cargo. Only six 
months later the Egypt was destroyed by fire at sea, and although no 
human lives were lost on this occasion 600 head of cattle perished. 
The Company came in for a lot of severe criticism. The two disasters 
completely exhausted their insurance fund. 

Having decided to confine their future activities to the carriage 
of freight and cattle, the Company placed orders for the 5,000 ton 
cargo steamers America (II) and Europe, which were completed for 
the London—New York service in 1891. Although themselves success- 
ful they appeared too late to stem the Company’s downward trend. 

The Liverpool-New York service was withdrawn altogether in 
February 1894, the last sailing being taken by The Queen. The 
Holland, Canada, Helvetia and Italy had already been sold for 
scrapping, the Denmark was sold in 1895 and the Greece, England, 
France, The Queen and Spain a year later. The only survivors were 
the two new cargo steamers. 

In the meanwhile there had been stormy meetings of the Com- 
pany’s shareholders, and an offer was received from the group that 
afterwards became the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line to take 
over the Company. Rather stupidly this offer was refused, and not 
long afterwards the shareholders had no alternative but to accept 
a less favourable one from the Atlantic Transport Line, which 
decided to continue the National Line’s London—New York cargo 
service under its existing name. As a result of this transaction the 
America and Europe were joined in 1897 by the 3,700 ton ex-A.T.L. 
Michigan and Mississippi, which were, however, purchased bythe U.S. 
Government following the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 
the following year. The new twin-screw Manhattan of 8,000 tons re- 
placed them, and she was joined by a sister ship, the Michigan, in 1903. 

The National Line carried on without further change until 1907, 
when the America and Europe were absorbed into the Atlantic 
Transport fleet, leaving only the Manhattan and Michigan to keep 
the National flag flying. They too were absorbed by the A.T.L. in 
1914, and the National Line faded out. 

Such then is the outline history of a Company which met with 
no little success during its early years, built a series of steamers to 
succeed one another as the largest in service on the North Atlantic, 
introduced the compound engine to that trade and for a few proud 
weeks held the coveted “Blue Riband”. The National Line was 
worthy of a better fate. 


1. (1863) Louisiana 
(1870) Holland 
2,266. 307 x39. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). Built 1858 as Hudson (N.D.L.); 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt. 1863-68 Liverpool-Queenstown—New York. 
1870 lengthened to 395 ft. (3,847 tons); compounded and renamed (first 
compound engines on N. Atlantic except for Brandon). 1870 (20/4) F/V 
as Holland. 1872 onwards London—New York service. 1880 discontinued 
saloon passengers. 1893 sold to France. 1894 scrapped. 
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2. (1863) Virginia 
(1872) Greece 
2.876. 325 x 41. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). Built 1863 for Fernie Brothers. 
1863 F/V for National, Liverpool-New York. 1872 lengthened to 391 ft. 
(4,310 tons), compounded and renamed. 1872 (21/8) F/V as Greece. 1875 
onwards London—New York. 1881 discontinued saloon passengers. 1895 


(24/10) L/V London—New York. 1896 sold. 


3. 1864 Pennsylvania 
(1872) Canada 
2,872. Ditto. Launched 1863 (27/10) as Carolina. (I-100; III-750). 1864 
(16/2) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1872 lengthened to 391 ft. (4,276 tons), 
compounded and renamed. 1872 (24/4) F/V as Canada. 1874 onwards London 
—New York. 1885 discontinued saloon passengers. 1894 scrapped. 


4, 1864 Erin 
3,325. 370 x 41. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). Launched 1864 (18/6). 1864 (2/8) 
M/V Liverpool—-New York. 1871 onwards many voyages London—New York. 
1872 tonnage increased to 3,956. 1873 compound engines. 1877 lengthened 
to 419 ft. (4,577 tons). 1885 discontinued saloon passengers. 1889 (31/12) 
disappeared at sea (72). 


—- —— Ontario 
3,325—details as (4). (Not commissioned by Company). Launched 1864 (3/9). 
1864 (16/10) wrecked on Norfolk coast en route Newcastle—Liverpool. 


5. 1865 Helvetia 
3,325—details as (4). Launched 1864 (14/11). 1865 (28/3) M/V Liverpool-New 
York. 1871 onwards many voyages London—New York. 1872 tonnage increased 
to 3,974. 1874 compound engines. 1877 lengthened to 419 ft. (4,588 tons). 
1893 sold to France. 1894 (April) abandoned off Cape Finisterre en route to 
shipbreakers. 


6. 1865 Scotland , 
3,308. 375 x42. C-1-3. I-S—I(2)-10 (Palmers). Launched 1865 (11/2). 1865 
(6/6) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1866 (1/12) collision off Sandy Hook (0). 


7. 1865 The Queen 
3,412. 381 x 42. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Laird). 1865 (22/8) M/V Liverpool-New 
York. 1872 tonnage increased to 4,441. 1872, 1880-82, 1884, 1891 London 
ae York. 1874 compound engines. 1894 (?) last N. Atlantic voyage. 1896 
sold. 


8. 1866 England 
3,308—details as (6). Launched 1865 (24/6). 1866 (7/2) M/V Liverpool-New 
York. 1873 lengthened to 438 ft. (4,898 tons) and compounded. 1891 onwards 
mainly London—New York. 1894 (or later) last N. Atlantic voyage. 1896 sold. ~ 


9. (1866) Denmark N 
2,870. 343 x42. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Pearse). Launched 1865 (Sept.) as 
Chilian (West India & Pacific). (I-60; [1I-200). 1866 (9/5) F/V Liverpool- 
New York, but lost propeller and returned to Liverpool. Voyage resumed 
1866 (1/8). 1872-90 London—New York. 1874 tonnage increased to 3,723. 


1880 discontinued saloon passengers; compound engines. 1895 scrapped. 


- —— Germany 
(Not commissioned by Company). Launched 1866 (16/5) by Pearse. 1866 
(July) sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 


10. 1867 France 
3,972. 386 x42. C-]-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Royden). Launched 1867 (4/7). 1867 
(13/10) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1874 onwards London—New York. 1875 
tonnage increased to 4,281. 1880 compound engines. 1881 discontinued 
saloon passengers. 1895 (5/12) L/V London—New York—London. 1896 sold. 


~ 
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ll. 1870 Italy 
4,169. 389 x 42. C-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Elder). Launched 1870 (2/4). 1870 (13/7) 
M/V Liverpool-New York. 1884 and 1890-91 London—New York; otherwise 
Liverpool—-New York. 1894 scrapped. 


doe hO tls ew DGLit 
4,512. 425 x 43. S-2-4. I-S-C2-13 (Laird). Built in dry dock. Floated 1871 
(9/5). (1-120; III-1,400). 1871 (16/8) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1890 on- 
wards mainly London—New York. 1895 (14/11) L/V London—New York. 
1896 scrapped. 


13. 1871 . Egypt 
4,670. 440 x 44. S-2-4, I-S-C2-13 (Liverpool Sbipbuilding). Launched 1871 
(9/2). 1871 (9/11) M/V Liverpool—-New York. 1890 (19/7) burnt at sea (0). 
14. 1884 America 
9,028. 442 x51. C-2-2. S-S-C3-17 (Thomson). 1884 (28/5) M/V Liverpool 
—-New York. 1885 taken up as auxiliary cruiser. 1886 (15 /9) L/V Liverpool 
—-New York-Liverpool. 1887 became Trinacria (Italian Navy) (employed as 
cruiser, transport, torpedo school, royal yacht and exhibition ship). 1925 
scrapped. 


FUNNEL: White; black top. 


FLAG: (a) Red with blue-edged white cross; oval-shaped ‘‘Union Jack” in centre. 
(b) Red with blue-edged white cross; ‘Union Jack” in centre. 


Chapter 61 
1864 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 
(FRencH LINE) 
(FRENCH) 


HE pioneer French-owned North Atlantic steamship service, 

started in 1847, had been a dismal failure and a second attempt 

in 1856 was no more successful. A year later the French Govern- 
ment began to consider the possibility of subsidising one or more 
steamship services between France and America, although it was not 
until July 27th 1861 that the Compacnie GENERALE MARITIME was 
awarded a mail contract. Under the able direction of two brothers, 
Emile and Isaac Péreire, this concern had started operations in 1855 
with some small coastwise paddle steamers and a fleet of ocean-going 
sailing ships. The new contract called for steamship services between 
France and the United States, the West Indies, Mexico and Central 
America. Before it could undertake such far-reaching commitments 
the Compagnie Générale Maritime was obliged to reorganise its 
finances, and on August 25th 1861 the Emperor Napoleon III, who 
had been taking an active interest in the negotiations, gave the 
Company permission to change its name to COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
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TRANSATLANTIOQUE, the name that it bears to-day. It is, however, 
familiarly known throughout the English-speaking world as the 
FrencuH Line or C.G.T. 

The New York service was not scheduled to come into operation 
until the summer of 1864, but the despatch of the French Expedition 
to Mexico made it desirable to put forward the inaugural date of the 
Mexican service to July 1862, and the 1,800 ton iron screw Floride 
and Louisiane were purchased in England for the purpose. In the 
meanwhile an order was placed with Scott & Co. of Greenock for 
eight iron paddle steamers, three of which were to be built at Greenock 
and the remainder at a new establishment set up under their auspices 
at St. Nazaire.1 The Scottish-built ships were the 3,200 ton Wash- 
ington, Lafayette and Europe, which were propelled by two-cylinder 
side lever engines supplied by the Greenock Foundry Company. 
There is no apparent foundation for the statement, sometimes made, 
that separate sets of engines worked each paddle-wheel. The engines 
were, in fact, of standard design and the paddle-wheels were connected 
by the customary shaft. The service was opened by the Washington, 
which left Havre on June 15th 1864 for New York. From June 
1865 onwards all three ships made an intermediate call at Brest. 

The first of the French-built ships, the Impératrice Eugenie, 
was launched in April 1864 and like her successors, the France, 
Nouveau Monde and Panama, was placed in service between St. 
Nazaire, the West Indies and Central America. These ships were 
similar to the Washington except that they were ten feet longer, but 
a fifth St. Nazaire product, the Saint Laurent, appeared in October 
1866 as a single-screw steamer. It had been decided that screw 
propulsion was superior to paddle. 

The 3,400 ton paddle steamer Napoléon III, built by the 
Thames Ironworks of London to French plans and designs, was 
completed early in 1866. In service she seldom maintained more than 
11 knots, instead of 14 as anticipated. She was the last paddle steamer 
to be built for the North Atlantic trade. 

Two further ships were completed at this time by Robert Napier 
of Glasgow—the 3,000 ton iron single-screw Péreire and Ville 
de Paris, which differed still further from the paddle steamers in that 
they had clipper bows. They had a good turn of speed and in 1868 
the Péreire proceeded from New York to Brest in 8 days 10} hours 
at an average speed of 144 knots. It had been announced early in 
1866 that the New York service would henceforth have fortnightly 
instead of monthly departures. This meant that four ships instead of 
two were required, the ships chosen being the Péreire, Ville de Paris, 
Saint Laurent and Europe. 

Until quite recently it was generally believed that the Notting 
Hill, built in 1881, was the first twin-screw steamer to enter the 
North Atlantic trade. In fact, the C.G.T. paddle steamer Washington 
was sent to Robert Napier’s towards the end of 1867 to be converted 

(1) Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal, 26/6/63. 
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to twin screw,' and her consort, the Lafayette, was similarly converted 
at St. Nazaire shortly afterwards, two new sets of single-expansion 
engines being fitted in each case. In addition, three 2,600 ton twin- 
screw steamers—the Ville de Bordeaux, Ville de Brest and Ville de 
Saint Nazaire—were completed at Bordeaux in 1870 for the C.G.T. 
West Indies and Central America service. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 caused considerable disrup- 
tion to the Company’s services, and, as Havre was not considered to be 
sate for French merchant ships, the home base wastemporarily moved to 
Bordeaux. The C.G.T. steamers were extensively used for carrying arms 
and ammunition from the United States to France, as well as French 
reservists returning to the colours. After the Armistice a number of 
the ships were sent to Germany to repatriate prisoners of war. With 
the fall of the French Empire, the imperialistic names of two of the 
ships were hastily changed. In October 1870 the New York steamers 
had begun to terminate their voyages at Southampton,? but the 
normal Havre—Brest-New York route was resumed in March 1871. 

In December 1873 the C.G.T. was awarded a new 13 year mail 
contract, under which the number of sailings to New York was in- 
creased to 40 a year, thereby necessitating weekly departures during 
the busy season. 

Between the years 1872-76 the six remaining paddle steamers, 
namely, the Ville du Havre (ex-Napoléon Ill), Amérique (ex-Atlan- 
tique, ex-[mpératrice Eugenie), Europe, France, Nouveau Monde 
(renamed Labrador) and Panama (renamed Canada), were con- 
verted to single screw and fitted with compound engines. In addition, 
all the ships except the Canada were lengthened. The Atlantique 
was renamed for a second time owing to the tragic disaster to the 
White Star Atlantic in 1873. Single-screw propulsion was provided 
as it had been found that the additional cost of twin screws did not 
produce proportionately improved results. 

The C.G.T. met with a serious disaster in November 1873, when 
the Ville du Havre was in collision with the sailing ship Loch Earn 
and sank with a loss of over 200 lives. In the following April the 
Europe sprang a leak and had to be abandoned at sea, but her pas- 
sengers and crew were safely transferred to the National Line 
steamer Greece.? Only a fortnight later it was reported that the 
Amérique had foundered during a violent storm. Fortunately this 
proved to be incorrect, and the ship was eventually brought into a 
British port for temporary repairs. These three mishaps gave rise 
to rumours that the ships had been weakened by lengthening, but 
this proved to be without foundation and several of the ships per- 
formed useful service until well into the present century. 

In the hope of regaining the confidence of the travelling public 
the Company gave wide publicity to the introduction of a number of 

(1) Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal, 1/5/68. 
(2) Mitchell’s Maritime Register, 30/9/70. 
(3) The Times, 27/4/74. 
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safety precautions. Thus, in 1876, they advertised the provision of 
“the lighthouse and electric light”! to minimise the risk of collision, 
and a year later “patent steam fog horns”.? In addition, the amenities 
of the ships were improved by fitting electric bells in the cabins. The 
Amérique was the first of the ships to be fitted with the “lighthouse 
and electric light”, and was, in fact, the first steamer on the North 
Atlantic (possibly in the world) to be lighted by electricity. Although 
the installation was purely external it created a lot of interest at 
Plymouth, when she called there on March 25th 1876,3 and at New 
York. 

An intermediate call at Plymouth was substituted for the one at 
Brest in December 1875. The number of passengers availing them- 
selves of this facility was, however, disappointing, and from the early 
part of 1878 onwards the ships proceeded between Havre and New 
York direct. The weekly New York service at this time required 
seven ships, those normally taking part being the Amérique, Canada, 
France, Labrador, Péreire, Saint Laurent and Saint Germain. The 
last-named had been purchased from the Hamburg American Line. 

On January 10th 1879 the 2,000 ton Caldera inaugurated a new 
transatlantic service from Marseilles. Other ships employed were the 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Ville de Marseille and Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, their destinations being Havana and New Orleans or 
Panama. The last sailing on these routes took place in May 1881, 
but a month previously the Caldera had started a new service 
from Marseilles to Cadiz and New York. There were fortnightly 
sailings in summer and monthly in-winter by this ship, the Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, Ville de Marseille and Picardie until November 
1882, when the service was withdrawn. From September 1881 the 
itinerary became Marseilles-Naples—Palermo-Gibraltar—Cadiz—Lisbon 
—~New York—Cadiz—Gibraltar—Marseilles. 

The Company was awarded a mail contract in 1879 for a service 
from Marseilles to Algiers and Tunis. This started on June 30th 
1880 and several second-hand steamers were purchased or chartered 
pending the introduction of new tonnage. 

An Act was passed in 1881 to encourage and subsidise French 
shipbuilding. Its critics pointed out that it enabled French builders 
to put up their prices, but on the whole jt undoubtedly had beneficial 
results and prompted the C.G.T. to enlarge the Penhoét Yard at 
St. Nazaire, which had been established by Scott & Co. during the 
early 1860’s and had, in the meanwhile, been acquired by the C.G.T. 

A new mail contract with a validity of 15 years was drawn up 
well in advance of 1885, when the New York contract was due to 
expire, and called for weekly sailings at a minimum average speed 
of 15 knots. As a preparatory measure the Company went to the 
Barrow Shipbuilding Company for the 6,300 ton iron single-screw 

(1) The Times, 1876 (numerous dates). 


(2) The Times, 1877 (numerous dates). 
(83) Western Morning News, 27/3/76. 
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La Normandie, which was placed in service in 1883. The 7,000 ton 
La Champagne, La Bourgogne, La Brétagne and La Gascogne were 
completed in France in 1886. Two were built of steel at the Penhoét 
Yard, and two of iron and steel at La Seyne. These five ships took full 
charge of the Havre-New York service until 1891. The best passage 
of La Normandie was completed in 8 days 3 hours, but La Bourgogne, 
usually considered to be the fastest of the French-built quartette, 
on one occasion steamed from Havre to New York in 7 days 12 hours. 
The introduction of this new tonnage enabled the Saint Laurent, 
Saint Germain and the ex-paddle steamers to be transferred to the 
West Indies service. The Péreire and Ville de Paris were sold. 

The 9,000 ton twin-screw La Touraine was completed in 1891 
for the New York service. At the time she was the fifth largest liner 
in the world and had no difficulty in beating the best passages of her 
consorts, her maiden voyage being completed at an average speed 
of 184 knots. Over 20 years had elapsed since the Company had last 
built a twin-screw ship. The 6,600 ton twin-screw La Navarre was 
completed for the West Indies service in 1893, but made a few New 
York voyages in 1894 and 1898. 

The Company made experiments in June 1898 with a pigeon 
post between La Brétagne and the shore. Strong winds hampered 
the project on the outward voyage, but pigeons were released at 
intervals during the last 250 miles of the homeward voyage. Most of 
them arrived at Havre or Rouen the same day and all by the third day.1 
Within a few months the successful experiments of Signor Marconi 
with wireless telegraphy made the pigeon post a thing of the past. 

On July 4th 1898 La Bourgogne was the victim of one of the 
worst disasters ever to have befallen a North Atlantic liner. She was 
rammed amidships in dense fog off Sable Island by the sailing ship 
Cromartyshire and sank within a few minutes with a loss of over 500 
lives. 

The second half of 1898 showed a great improvement in the 
tonnage of cargo carried by the Company’s ships to New York. To 
meet the increased needs of the trade a cargo service was established 
in 1899 by means of chartered ships between Havre, Pauillac (Bor- 
deaux) and New York. It ran rather spasmodically until 1908, by 
which time the Company had a number of suitable steamers of their 


wn. 

Although the New York mail contract did not expire until 1901, 
renewal arrangements were made three years previously and neces- 
sitated the immediate building of two 20 knot steamers, which were 
launched in 1899-1900 as La Lorraine and La Savoie. They were 
twin-screw ships of 11,000 tons and it was unfortunate that neither 
was ready to share in the greatly increased North Atlantic traffic 
brought about by the Paris Exhibition of 1900. Moreover, they were 
badly needed to offset the activities of a new competitor, the American 
Line, which in March 1899 had inaugurated a call at Cherbourg in 

(1) Syren and Shipping, 4/7/1951. 
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connection with its weekly service of “express” steamers between New 
York and Southampton. The C.G.T. did, however, augment their 
service in November 1899 with the 8,000 ton L’ Aquitaine, formerly 
the Hamburg American Normannia. 

It was decided at a special meeting of shareholders in 1900 to sell 
the C.G.T. shipyard at Penhoét. It was pointed out by the chairman 
that with the completion of the two new ships some considerable 
time was likely to elapse before the Company placed further sub- 
stantial orders for tonnage, and that the works would stand a better 
chance of obtaining outside orders if they were placed under inde- 
pendent ownership. The only apparent alternative to a sale was to 
pay off a large number of workers, then numbering close on 5,000. 

The principal North Atlantic event of 1902 was the formation 
of the International Mercantile Marine Company. The attitude of the 
C.G.T. towards this giant combine was at first the subject of much 
speculation, but in the end it stood aloof. The principal reasons were 
the many C.G.T. interests not connected with the North Atlantic 
and the considerable say that the French Government had in the 
Company’s activities. 

The appointment of Charles Roux as president of the C.G.T. in 
1904 led to many changes. Under his régime the building of new 
ships proceeded even more vigorously than during the 1860's, and 
between 1905 and 1911 inclusive no fewer than 17 ships, totalling 
about 125,000 tons, were completed, while several others were 
purchased second-hand. The most important new unit was the 13,750 
ton La Provence, completed at Penhoét in 1906, as not only was she 
considerably larger than any of her predecessors but had a trial speed 
of 23 knots as compared with the 21 knots of La Savoie. The New 
York service was henceforth entrusted to the new ship, together 
with La Savoie, La Lorraine, La Touraine and sometimes La Brétagne 
and La Gascogne, thereby enabling L’ Aquitaine to be sold and 
La Champagne transferred to the West Indies service, from which 
the Lafayette, the last of the ex-paddlers, was withdrawn. 

In order of tonnage after La Provence came the 13,600 ton 
Espagne (1910), the 12,700 ton quadruple-screw Rochambeau (1911) 
and the 9,350 ton Chicago (1908). The Chicago and Rochambeau 
catered for second and third class passengers only, and the former 
was the first “cabin” steamer to be built for one of the major New 
York lines, although ships of this type had been built for the 
Canadian trade. The description “cabin” was not officially introduced 
until some years later. The cargo steamers Bordeaux, Louisiane, 
Montréal, Quebec, California, Hudson, Saint Laurent, Mexico, 
Virginie, Texas, and the emigrant steamers Floride and Caroline 
were detailed to subsidiary services between Havre and New York 
and between Dunkirk, Bordeaux and New York. 

In 1912 the Floride, Caroline and Niagara inaugurated a cargo 
and emigrant service between Havre and Quebec in summer and 
Halifax in winter. A short-lived cargo service to Canada had been 
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established as far back as 1900 and, as about 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Province of Quebec is of French origin, it is not surprising 
that the Company should make another attempt to set up a permanent 
line. The service was interrupted during World War I, and sub- 
sequent attempts to revive it met with no lasting success. 

The 23,000 ton France sailed from Havre in April 1912 on her 
maiden voyage to New York and was nearly double the tonnage of any 
previous C.G.T. ship. On her trials her mean speed exceeded 25 
knots, making her, apart from the Lusitania and Mauretania, the 
fastest ocean-going liner afloat. Her quadruple screws were propelled 
by steam turbines, and on her maiden voyage she steamed from 
Havre to New York in the fast time of 6 days and 49 minutes. 

Many of the Company’s ships were taken up by the French 
Government for long or short periods, and for a variety of duties, 
after the outbreak of World War I in August 1914. They included the 
France (renamed France IV), La Provence (renamed Provence I), 
La Lorraine (renamed Lorraine II), La Savoie, La Touraine and 
Rochambeau. During the later stages of the war several of the largest 
steamers were employed in carrying American troops to France. 
The Provence IT was torpedoed in the Mediterranean in 1916 while 
acting as an auxiliary cruiser. At least five of the North Atlantic 
cargo steamers were sunk by enemy action, and altogether the 
Company lost no fewer than 29 ships, some of which were normally 
employed in the Mediterranean services. 

In April 1915 the imvasion of part of France by the Germans 
made it desirable to change the Company’s principal terminal from 
Havre to Bordeaux. Among the ships employed at one time or another 
on the Bordeaux—New York route were the Rochambeau, Chicago, 
Niagara, La Lorraine and La Champagne, together with the new 
quadruple-screw Lafayette of 12,000 tons, which started her maiden 
voyage from Bordeaux in November 1915. La Champagne had been 
transferred back to the North Atlantic from the West Indies service. 
She was wrecked in 1915. 

After the Armistice the C.G.T. took prompt steps to replace its 
lost ships. Two Canadian-built standard cargo steamers were pur- 
chased, and several others built in France and England. The 12,000 
ton ex-German Leopoldina was chartered from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, and in 1921] the 8,400 ton twin-screw passenger steamer 
De la Salle was completed at Glasgow for the Havana and New 
Orleans service. She made a number of voyages on the North Atlantic. 
Nine other ex-German steamers were purchased, including the 8,000 
ton Roussillon (ex-Goeben) and La Bourdonnais (ex-Scharnhorst). 
Of much greater importance was the commissioning in 1921 of the 
34,500 ton quadruple-screw Paris, which had been laid down in 1915, 
launched at Penhoét in 1916, towed to Quiberon Bay and left in an 
uncompleted state until after the Armistice. At the time of her 
appearance she was easily the largest steamer to be placed in service 
since the war. 
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The Havre-New York service was reinstated at the first oppor- 
tunity and by 192] sailings were taking place twice-weekly. The Paris, 
France, La Savoie and La Lorraine undertook the mail service, 
while a “cabin” service was provided by the Lafayette, Rochambeau 
and Chicago, assisted as required by the Niagara, Leopoldina, 
Roussillon, La Bourdonnais and De la Salle. The spare ships from 
this group undertook a passenger service from Bordeaux to New York. 
This service was withdrawn in 1931. 

A new service had been established in 1919 to the Pacific Coast 
of North America via the Panama Canal. From 1930 onwards a new 
series of steamers and motor ships carrying a limited number of 
passengers was substituted for the cargo steamers previously em- 
ployed. 

The Paris and France reintroduced an intermediate call at Ply- 
mouth in 1922 after an interval of 44 years. By degrees more and more 
of the Havre-New York ships as well as those on the West Indies 
service began to make the call. The post-war boom on the North 
Atlantic was now over and the Company sold the old-timers La 
Lorraine and La Touraine. The France was converted to burn oil fuel 
in 1923, and the opportunity was taken to make various improve- 
ments to her passenger accommodation. 

For many years past nearly all the principal C.G.T. ships had 
been built at Penhoét or elsewhere in France. An important exception 
was the 17,700 ton De Grasse, which was laid down by Cammell Laird 
of Birkenhead in 1918. Work on her was delayed to such an extent 
that she did not enter service until 1924. At that time she was one 
of the largest “cabin” steamers on the North Atlantic. Three years 
later the 43,150 ton Ile de France was completed at Penhoét. In 
appearance she was an enlarged edition of the Paris, but had raised 
lifeboats which gave her greatly increased deck space. Her public 
rooms were decorated in modern French style and were considered 
by many to be the most attractive of any ship afloat. She was so popu- 
lar with the travelling public that for several years she carried more 
first class passengers than any other ship on the North Atlantic. 

The 25,000 ton quadruple-screw motor ship Lafayette, which 
was commissioned in 1930, differed greatly in appearance from any 
ship that had preceded her. She had one huge squat funnel and a 
single mast. A year previously her earlier namesake had been ex- 
tensively rebuilt and placed on the West Indies service as the 
Méxique, thereby avoiding a duplication of name. 

An even more remarkable ship, the 28,000 ton twin-screw geared 
turbine Champlain, was commissioned in 1932 and could readily 
be distinguished from the Lafayette by her rounded stem, squat 
pear-shaped funnel with smoke-deflecting cowl and two masts, of 
which the mainmast was much shorter than customary. The Cham- 
plain had flush hatches and these, combined with raised lifeboats 
and the almost complete absence of ventilators and winches, gave 
her an exceptional amount of unobstructed deck space. Another 
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interesting innovation was tiled rubber flooring on the lower prom- 
enade deck to prevent disturbance to passengers occupying cabins 
on the deck below. 

When the fle de France was commissioned in 1927 she was the 
sixth largest liner in the world, but during the next two years 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd completed their 50,000 ton record-breakers 
Bremen and Europa, and soon afterwards the Italian lines laid down 
two ships of similar size. In May 1930 the Cunard Line announced 
that they would build a giant ship, which later became known as the 
Queen Mary. Not to be outdone, the C.G.T. had made arrangements 
as early as 1929 for the preparation of a huge new building-berth 
at the Penhoet Shipyard. This was completed by the end of 1930, 
and on January 26th 1931 the keel-plate of the Normandie was laid, 
the general belief being that she would at least equal the Cunarder 
in size. Excellent progress was made, the launching ceremony took 
place on October 29th 1932, and the Normandie was completed in 
1935—a year before the Queen Mary, whose construction had been 
interrupted for over twelve months. 

It would need the greater part of this book to describe the 
Normandie in full detail so a brief outline must suffice. She was a 
quadruple-screw turbo-electric ship of 79,280 tons, with a rounded 
stem and bulbous forefoot to give added buoyancy and keep the 
propellers fully submerged in rough weather. The forward end was 
protected by a “whale-back” under which the deck machinery and 
capstans were concealed. The three rather squat funnels were stream- 
lined and receded progressively in height, the aftermost one being a 
dummy. The foremast was stepped from the bridge and the mainmast 
from the superstructure aft of the funnels. The stern was of a special 
semi-counter type. The accommodation was of a magnificent character, 
nearly all the first class cabins having their own bathroom and 
toilet. The most imposing of the public rooms was the first class 
dining saloon, which seated 700 passengers and was 305 feet long 
a Saag the central portion being no less than 25 feet high. 

Four -alternator sets generated the electricity required to drive 
| the four electric propulsion motors coupled to the propeller shafts. 
On her trials the Normandie maintained an average speed of 31 
knots over a period of several hours. A remarkable feature was that 
at 29 knots the consumption of oil was no greater than that of the 
lle de France at 23$ knots. 

In January 1935 the /le de France had inaugurated an outward 
call at Southampton instead of Plymouth, and this became a regular 
feature although the homeward itinerary was still New York 
~Plymouth—Havre. When, therefore, the Normandie left Havre on 
May 29th 1935 on her maiden voyage she called at Southampton 
to embark a large proportion of her full complement of passengers. 
On leaving Southampton she was slowed down by fog, but this soon 
cleared and she steamed from Bishop’s Rock to Ambrose Light in 
A days 3 hours 2 minutes at an average speed of 29-98 knots. On a 
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slightly longer homeward course she took 4 days 3 hours 25 minutes 
between the same points, the average speed being 30°35 knots. 
The Normandie had broken all existing records. A good deal of 
prominence was given to her vibration at these high speeds, but the 
trouble was soon mitigated by the substitution of 4-bladed for 3-bladed 
propellers. At a later date a further improvement waseftected by certain 
structural alterations, which increased her tonnage to 82,799. 

Apart from the Normandie the principal North Atlantic units 
of the C.G.T. fleet at this time were the Ile de France, Paris, Cham- 
plain, Lafayette and De Grasse. Within the space of eight years the 
Company had commissioned four new liners of a total tonnage of 
180,000. In consequence they had disposed of a number of surplus 
ships, including the 23,000 ton France, the Rochambeau, Espagne, 
Niagara, Roussillon, La Bourdonnais, Suffren (ex-Leopoldina) and 
several of their cargo steamers. 

The Queen Mary succeeded in regaining the “Blue Riband” 
from the Normandie in August 1936, but a year later the Normandie 
established new records of 30:58 knots westbound and no less than 
31-20 knots eastbound. It seemed for about a year that this speed 
would not be surpassed, but in August 1938 the Queen Mary 
improved slightly on both the records. It has been shown time and 
time again that the publicity value of a speed record is incalculable, 
but from most other points of view it has little value. To give one 
example, an increase of average speed from 30 to 31 knots reduces 
the time for the North Atlantic crossing by a mere three hours. 

The C.G.T. suffered a grievous loss in May 1938 when the 
Lafayette was seriously damaged by fire in dry dock at Havre and 
had to be scrapped. Even worse, the Paris was gutted by fire at her 
berth in Havre in April 1939, the efforts of the firemen causing her 
to capsize and sink. The outbreak of World War IL a few months later 
rendered salvage operations impossible. 

The Normandie was laid up at New York from the outbreak of 
hostilities until December 12th 1941, when she was seized by the 
U.S. Government. On February 9th 1942, during the work of con- 
verting her into the troopship Lafayette, sparks from a blow-lamp set 
fire to a quantity of bedding that had been placed on board 
prematurely. She was soon well ablaze;‘thousands of tons of water 
which was played on to her caused her to become top-heavy and 
finally she heeled over and sank. Salvage operations took well over 
a year, but as the ship was little more than a hulk it was decided that 
the expenditure of further time and money was not in the nation’s 
interest and in September 1946 the once-proud ship was towed to a 
near-by yard to be dismantled. 

The Ile de France was seized by the British at Singapore in July 
1940, after the collapse of France. She continued to render splendid 
service as a troopship until 1946, when she was handed back to the 
C.G.T. She subsequently made one or two North Atlantic voyages 
before being despatched to Indo-China with troops. Upon her return 
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a major reconstruction lasted nearly two years and included the 
installation of new boilers and the substitution of two funnels for the 
original three. Many changes were also made in her passenger accom- 
modation with the result that her tonnage was increased to 44,356. 
She resumed sailings between Havre and New York in July 1949, 

The Champlain was sunk off La Pallice in June 1940 and the 
De Grasse scuttled by the Germans at Bordeaux in August 1944. 
Twelve months later the De Grasse was refloated and extensively 
rebuilt, her tonnage being increased to 19,918 and her funnels 
reduced from two to one. Her first post-war sailing took place on July 
12th 1947, and for almost exactly two years she was the Company’s 
only passenger ship on the North Atlantic. 

After the war the Norddeutscher Lloyd Luropa made two North 
Atlantic voyages under the American flag before being handed over 
to the French Government, which in turn allotted her to the C.G.T. 
She was laid up at Havre pending reconstruction. In December 1946 
she broke adrift during a gale, was blown on to the wreck of the Paris 
and had to be scuttled. A year later she was towed to St. Nazaire, 
was rebuilt and strengthened, and in August 1950 left Havre on her 
first voyage to New York as the C.G.T. Liberté. 

The 20,464 ton Flandre, the first of two ships designed for the 
West Indies trade, was diverted to the North Atlantic and left Havre 
on her maiden voyage to New York in July 1952. Owing to a break- 
down her second voyage did not take place until April 1953, but 
since then she has been running very successfully. Her sister ship, 
the Antilles, joined the Colombie in the West Indies service in May 
1953. For a time the De Grasse, which was no longer required on 
the North Atlantic, had acted as a consort to the Colombie, but was 
later withdrawn and in February 1953 was sold to the Canadian 
Pacific to replace their Empress of Canada. 

At the present time the Liberté, [le de France and hlandre are 
maintaining a weekly service between Havre and New York, and are 
well-equipped to cater for all requirements. It is anticipated that in 
the not very distant future, and with the guarantee of substantial 
assistance from the French Government, an order will be placed for 
a new liner of some 50,000 tons. 


1. 1864 Washington 
3,408. 345 x 44. S-2-2. I-P-SL2-12 (Scott’s). (1-128; H-54; III-29). Launched 
1863 (17/6). 1864 (15/6) M/V Havre—New York. 1868 converted by Napier 
to twin screw; new single exp. engines; mizzen mast added. 1872 (30/8) L/V 
Havre—Brest-New York. 1873 compound engines by Schneider of Creuzot; 
subsequently W. Indies service. 1899 sold. 1900 scrapped at Marseilles. 


2. 1864 Lafayette 
3,375. Ditto. Launched 1863 (15/10). 1864 (24/8) M/V Havre-New York. 
1866 (11/10) F/V St. Nazaire-Panama. 1868 converted at St. Nazaire to twin 
screw; new single exp. engines; mizzen mast added. 1671] (18/8) L/V Havre- 
Brest-New York. 1871 (23/9) severely damaged by fire at Havre; repaired; 
compound engines by Schneider of Creuzot. 1873 (7/7) resumed sailings 
St. Nazaire-Panama. 1886-87 triple exp. engines. 1906 sold; scrapped. 
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1865 Europe 
3,400. Ditto. 1865 (3/5) M/V Havre-New York. 1873 lengthened to 394 ft. 
(4,600 tons); converted to single screw; compound engines; mizzen mast added. 
1874 (4/4) foundered in N. Atlantic (0). 


1865  Impératrice Eugenie. 

(1871) Atlantique 

(1874) Amérique 
3,200. 355 x44, S-2-2. I-P-SL2-12 (Chantier de l’Atlantique (St. Nazaire) ). 
Launched 1864 (23/4). 1865 (16/2). M/V St. Nazaire-Vera Cruz. 1873 length- 
ened to 394 ft. (4,585 tons); converted to single screw; compound engines; 
mizzen mast added. 1874 (16/1) F/V after conversion and as Amérique, Havre 
—New York. 1874 (14/4) abandoned near French coast; towed to Falmouth. 
1876 (Mar.) fitted with “the lighthouse and electric light”. 1877 (7/1) went 
ashore at Seabright, N.J.; 1877 (10/4) refloated. 1886 (22/9) F/V Havre- 
Panama. 1888 internal electric lighting installed. 1892 triple exp. engines. 
1895 (28/1) wrecked at Savanilla. 


1865 France (I) 
3,200. Ditto. Launched 1864 (1/10). 1805-73 West Indies service. 1874 
lengthened to 395 ft. (4,648 tons); converted to single screw; compound 
engines; mizzen mast added. 1874 (7/11) F/V after conversion Havre—New 
York. 1883 transferred to West Indies service. 1895 triple exp. engines. 
1910 (July) scrapped at Cherbourg. 


1865 Nouveau Monde 

(1875) Labrador 
3,200. Ditto. Launched 1865 (27/1). 1805-74 West Indies service. 1875 
lengthened to 394 ft. (4,612 tons); converted to single screw; compound 
engines; mizzen mast added. 1875 (20/11) F/V after conversion Havre-New 
York. 1886 (22/10) F/V Havre-Panama. 1889 triple exp. engines. 1904 sold; 
1905 scrapped at Genoa. 


1866 Napoléon III 

(1870) Ville du Havre 
3,376. 363 x46. S-2-2. I-P-SL2-11 (Thames Ironworks). (1-170; [-100; 
11-50). Launched 1865 (11/2). 1866 (26/4) M/V Havre-Brest-New York. 
1873 lengthened to 413 ft. (3,950 tons); converted to single screw; com- 
pound engines; mizzen mast added. 1873 (29/3) F/V after conversion Havre 
—New York. 1873 (22/11) collision with Loch Earn in English Channel (2206). 


1866 Panama 

(1876) Canada 
3,200—details as (4). 1866-75 West Indies service. 1876 rebuilt (but not 
lengthened) (4,054 tons); converted to single screw; compound engines; mizzen 
mast added. 1876 (22/4) F/V as Canada Havre—Plymouth—Philadelphia— 
New York. 1886 (22/8) F/V Havre-Panama. 1908 sold; scrapped at St. 


Nazaire. 


1866  Peéreire 
3,150. 345 x 44. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-13 (Napier). (I-200; H-120). Launched 1865 
(4/11). 1866 (29/3) M/V Havre-Brest-New York. 1872-73 compound 
engines; 2nd funnel added. 1886 onwards Central American service. 1888 sold; 
became Lancing (sailing ship). 1925 scrapped at Genoa. 


1866 Ville de Paris 
3,014. Ditto. (I-200; II-120). Launched 1865 (Dec.). 1866 (24/5) M/V Havre 
—Brest-New York. 1873-74 compound engines; 2nd funnel added. 1876 (7/6) 
F/V St. Nazaire-Panama. 1888 sold; became H. Bischoff (German sailing ship). 
1900 (28/10) stranded in R. Elbe; broke in two. 
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1866 Saint Laurent 
3,413. 356 x44, S-1-3. 1-S-I(2)-12 (Chantier de P Atlantique (St. Nazaire) ). 
Laid down as paddle steamer. Launched 1866 (19/4). 1866 (11/10) M/V Havre 
—Brest—New York. 1875-76 compound engines; 2nd funnel added. 1886 (10/7) 
L/V Havre-New York. 1886 (22/9) F/V Havre—Panama. 1887-88 tonnage 
increased to 3,945; triple exp. engines. 1902 sold; scrapped at Genoa. 


(1876) Saint Germain 
3,004. 37740. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Thomson). (I-154; II-94; IIJ-477). 
Built 1874 as Klopstock (Adler) (q.v.). 1876 (3/6) F/V Havre—Plymouth 
New York. 1876 (7/12) F/V St. Nazaire-Panama. 1881 Havre—New York. 
1886 (8/6) onwards St. Nazaire-Panama. 1907 sold; scrapped at Glasgow. 


(1878) Saint Simon ' 
2,989. 35039. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Caird). Built 1874 as Rhenania 
(“Hapag’’). 1878-85 occasional voyages Havre-New York; subsequently 
W.I. service. 1905 sold; scrapped at Genoa. 


(1879) Olinde Rodrigues 
3,029. Ditto. (I-150; Hi-70; H1-164). Built 1873 as Franconia (‘‘Hapag’’). 
1879-85 occasional voyages Havre-New York; subsequently West Indies 
service. 1905 sold; scrapped at Cherbourg. 


(1879) Caldera 
2,110. 335 x34. 1-2. I-S-C4-10 (Denny). Built 1868 for Pacific Steam Nav. 
Co. 1875 compounded by Laird of Birkenhead. 1879 (10/1) F/V Marseilles— 
Havana. 1881 (14/4) F/V Marseilles-New York (first sailing of service). 
(Sed Asia) L/V ditto (9 R/V). 1886 sold. 1887 (May) sunk near Suakin 
udan). 


(1879) Ville de Marseille 
2,714. 35038. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Inglis). Launched 1874 as Stad 
Amsterdam (Royal Netherlands) (qg.v.). 1879 (14/6) F/V Marseilles-Panama. 
1881 (14/5) F/V Marseilles-New York. 1882 (23/9) L/V ditto (8 R/V). 1902 
sold; scrapped at Genoa. 


(1879) Ferdinand de Lesseps 
2,865. Ditto. Launched 1875 as Stad Haarlem (Royal Netherlands) (q.v.). 
1879 (Feb.) chartered to New Zealand Shipping Co. (first steam voyage to N.Z.); 
was to have been renamed Ville de Madrid. 1879 (14/9) F/V Marseilles— 
Panama. 1881 (28/4) F/V Marseilles-New York. 1882 (June) L/V ditto 
(6 R/V). 1911 sold; scrapped at Dunkirk. 


(1881) Picardie 
1,371. 305 x32. 1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Laing). (I-28; I-55; ITI-356). Built 1865 as 
Albany (British); 1867 lengthened. 1881 (6/2) F/V Marseilles-Panama. 1881 
(28/5) F/V Marseilles-New York. 1882 (14/11) L/V ditto (44 R/V). 1883 (18/1) 
sank off Newfoundland after being taken in tow by C.G.T. Labrador. 


1883 La Normandie 
6,283. 459 x 49. S-2-4. I-S—C6-16 (Barrow S.B. Co.). (I-205; II-76; III-806). 
Laid down as Ville de New York. Launched 1882 (28/10) as Normandie. 
1883 (5/5) M/V Havre—New York. 1894 triple exp. engines; masts reduced to 
two. 1894 (21/4) F/V St. Nazaire-Vera Cruz. 1911 (11/9) L/V St. Nazaire- 
Panama. 1912 scrapped at Bo’ness. 


1886 La Champagne 
7,087. 493 x52. S-2-4. S-S—C6-17. (C.G.T. (St. Nazaire) ). (I-390; II-65; 
IJI-600). Launched 1885 (15/5). 1886 (22/5) M/V Havre—New York. 1896 
triple exp. engines; masts reduced to two. 1905 transferred to Mexican 
service; 1913 to Panama service. 1915 (28/5) wrecked off St. Nazaire. 
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1886 La Bourgogne 
7,395. 49452. S2-4. I &S-S-C6-17. (La Méditerranée (La Seyne) ). 
Launched 1885 (8/10). 1886 (19/6) M/V Havre—New York. 1897-98 quadruple 
exp. engines; masts reduced to 2. 1898 (4/7) collision with Cromartyshure 
off Cape Sable (549). 


. 1886 La Brétagne 


6,920. 495 x 52. S-2-4. 5-S-Co-17 (C.G.T. (St. Nazaire) ). Launched 1885 
(9/9). 1886 (14/8) M/V Havre-New York. 1895 triple exp. engines; masts 
reduced to two. 1912 (8/6) L/V Havre—New York. 1912 sold to Cie de Nav. 
Sud Atlantique; name retained. 1919 renamed Alesia. 1923 scrapped in Italy. 


1886 La Gascogne 
6,800. 495 x 52. S-2-4. I & S-S-Co-17. (La Méditerranée (La Seyne) ). Laid 
down as L’ Algerie. Launched 1886 (5/1). 1886 (18/9) M/V Havre-New York. 
1894 quadruple exp. engines; masts reduced to two. 1911 (4/3) L/V Havre— 
New York. 1912 sold to Cie Sud Atlantique; name retained. 1920 scrapped. 


1891 La Touraine 
9,047. 520 x 56. S-2-3. S-2S-T6-19 (C.G.T. (St. Nazaire) ). ([-392; IT-98; 
IH1-600). Launched 1890 (21/3). 1891 (20/6) M/V Havre—-New York. 1903 
(21/1) damaged by fire at Havre; masts reduced to two. 1910 (I-69; [I-263; 
IIT-686). 1912 some voyages Havre—Quebec—Montreal. 1923 (Oct.) sold; 
scrapped at Dunkirk. 


. 1893 La Navarre 


6,048. 471 x 50. 5-2-2. 5-25-T6-15 (ditto). (1-235; H-69; I-74). Launched 
1892 (4/11). 1893 (21/11) M/V St. Nazaire-Vera Cruz. 1894 and 1898 some 
voyages Havre—New York. 1924 sold; 1925 scrapped at Dunkirk. 


. (1899) L’ Aquitaine 


8,242. 50057. S-3-2. S-25-T6-19 (Fairfield). (I-432; II-162; III-640). 
Built 1890 as Normannia (“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1898 became Patriota (Spanish 
Navy). 1899 (Nov.) F/V Havre—New York. 1906 sold; scrapped at Bo’ness. 


1900 = La Lorraine 
11,146. 563 x60. 2-2. 25-T8-20 (C.G.T. (St. Nazaire) ). (I-446; IT-116; 
I{I-552). Launched 1899 (20/9). 1900 (11/8) M/V Havre—New York. 1914-17 
became Lorraine II (armed merchant cruiser). 1919 reverted to La Lorraine. 
1922 (Dec.) sold; scrapped at St. Nazaire. 


. 1901 La Savoie 


11,168. Ditto. (1-437; II-118; L1-398). Launched 1900 (31/3). 1901 (31/8) 
M/V Havre—New York. 1914-18 became an armed merchant cruiser. 1923 
cabin and UI only. 1927 sold; 1928 scrapped at Dunkirk. 


1906 La Provence 4 
13,753. 602 « 65. 2-2. 25-T8-21 (Penhoét). (I-422; II-132; IIJ-808). Launched 
1905 (21/3). 1906 (21/4) M/V Havre-New York. 1914 became Provence IT 
(armed merchant cruiser). 1916 (26/2) torpedoed in Mediterranean (830). 


1907 ——- Floride 
6,624. 413 x52. 1-2. S-T3-13 (de Provence (Port de Bouc) ). ([-51; III-785). 
Launched 1907 (14/7). 1907 (30/11) M/V Havre~-New York. 1912 Havre— 
Canada aie ay 1915 (19/2) sunk off Dakar by German raider Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich. 


. 1908 Caroline 


(1929) Jacques Cartier 
6,693. 413 « 52. 1-2. 25-T6-14 (ditto). (I1I-50; III-46). Launched 1908 (14/7). 
1912 Havre—Canada service. 1929 (1/12) F/V as Jacques Cartier, Havre-New 
York. 1931 (Dec.) laid up at Brest. 1934 scrapped at Genoa. 
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. 1908 Chicago 


9,350. 508 X58. 2-2. 25-T6-15 (Penhoét). (IJ-358; HI-1,250). Launched 
1907 (5/11). 1908 (30/5) M/V Havre~New York. 1928 reconstructed and 
renamed Guadeloupe (10,502 tons); West Indies service. 1936 scrapped at 
St. Nazaire. 


1910 Espagne 
13,600. 538 x61. 2-2. 2S-T8-15 (de Provence (Port de Bouc) ). (I-296; 
1-106; I1i-86). Launched 1909 (19/12). 1910 (5/10) M/V St. Nazaire—W est 
Indies. 1912-19 made a number of N. Atlantic voyages. 1934 sold; scrapped 
at St. Nazaire. 


(1910) Niagara 
8,481. 485 x 56. 1-2. 25-T6-15 (de la Loire (St. Nazaire) ). (II-182; 11). Built 
1908 as Corse (Chargeurs Réunis). 1910 (26/3) F/V Havre~New York. 1912 
(11/5) F/V Havre—Halifax (1 R/V). 1917 Bordeaux—New York. 1921 Hamburg 
—New York. 1922 Bordeaux—New York. 1922 (Dec.) Havre—Houston. 1931 
scrapped. 


1911 Rochambeau 
12,678. 559 x 64, 2-2. 4S-T8 & ST-15 (Penhoét). (I]-428; I1]-200). Launched 
1911 (2/3). 1911 (16/11) M/V Havre—New York. 1915-18 Bordeaux—New York. 
1932 (3/8) L/V Havre-Plymouth—New York. 1934 scrapped at Dunkirk. 


1912. France (Ii) 
23,666. 689 x76. 4-2.. 4S-ST-24 (Penhoét). (1-535; H-440; III-950). Laid 
down as La Picardie. Launched 1910 (20/9). 1912 (20/4) M/V Havre-New 
York. 1914 became France IV (transport; hospital ship; transport). 1919 
reverted to France. 1923 converted to oil fuel. 1932 (13/8) L/V Havre—Ply- 
mouth—New York. 1934 (Nov.) sold; scrapped at Dunkirk. 


1915 Lafayette (II) 
11,953. 547 x 64, 2-2. 4S-C8 & ST-16 (de Provence (Marseilles) ). (1-336; 
11-110; {1f-90). Launched as fle de Cuba 1914 (27/5). 1915 (3/11) M/V 
Bordeaux—New York. 1916 became a hospital ship. 1928 renamed Méxique 
(Vera Cruz service). 1940 (19/6) lost by enemy action. 


(1919) Leopoldina (c) 

(1923) Suffren 
12,350. 526 x62. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Blohm & Voss). Built 1901 as Bliicher 
(‘““Hapag’’) (g.v.). 1917 became Leopoldina (Brazilian Govt.). 1920 Havre-New 
York service. 1923 (8/5) F/V as Suffren ditto (Cabin 500; III-250). 1928 
(22/12) L/V ditto. 1929 (May) scrapped at Genoa. 


(1920) Roussillon 
8,800. 46258. 1-2. 25-Q8-14 (A. G. “Weser” (Bremen) ). (Cabin 281; 
IJJ-26). Built 1906 as Goeben (N.D.L.) (g.v.). 1920 Havre-New York service. 
1923 Bordeaux—New York. 1931 (5/2) sold; scrapped. 


(1921) La Bourdonnais 
8,287. 453 x 56. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Tecklenborg (Geestemiinde) ). (Cabin 122; 
IIT-212). Built 1904 as Scharnhorst (N.D.L.) (g.v.). 1921 (2/4) F/V Havre 
—New York. 1923 Bordeaux—New York. 1933 sold; 1934 scrapped at Genoa. 


1971) Parts 
34,569. 735 x 85. 3-2. 4S-ST-21 (Penhoét). (1-565; I1-480; III-1,100). Laid 
down 1913; launched 1916 (12/9); towed to Quiberon Bay and work suspended. 
1921 (15/6) M/V Havre—New York. 1939 (19/4) burnt at Havre; capsized 
and sank at her berth. 
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42. 1921 De la Salle 
8,400. 44057. 2-2-C. 2S-T6-14 (Barclay Curle). (Cabin 163; III-128). 
Launched 1921 (9/2). 1921 (18/10) M/V St. Nazaire-New Orleans. Later 
made some New York voyages. 1943 (9/7) sunk by enemy action. 


43. 1924 De Grasse 

17,707. 552 X71. 2-2. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Cammell Laird). (Cabin 536; I[[-410). 
Laid down 1918 as Suffren; building suspended until 1923. Launched 1924 
(23/2). 1924 (21/8) M/V Havre—New York. 1944 (30/8) scuttled by Germans 
at Bordeaux. 1945 (30/8) salvaged and reconditioned (1 funnel; tonnage 
19,900). 1947 (12/7) F/V since war, Havre—New York. 1951 (30/9) L/V ditto. 
1952 (24/4) F/V Havre-West Indies. 1953 became Empress of Australia 
(Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 


44. 1927 Tle de France* 
43,153. 76492. 3-2. 4S-ST-23 (Penhoét). (1-670; I-408; IJ-508). 
Launched 1926 (14/3). 1927 (22/6) M/V Havre—Plymouth—New York. 1940 
(19/7) seized at Singapore by British; used as transport. 1945 (22/9) reverted 
to French flag under Cunard management. 1946 (22/10) F/V (commercial) 
since war, Cherbourg—New York. 1947 (April) reconditioned (44,356 tons; 
2 funnels); (I-541; cabin-577; tourist-227). 1949 (21/7) F/V after recondition- 


ing Havre-New York. 


45. 1930 Lafayette (III) 
(M/S) 25,178. 57778. 1-1. 4S-4SC.DA-17 (Penhoét). (Cabin 591; tourist 
334; I1I-142). Launched 1929 (9/5). 1930 (17/5) M/V Havre-Plymouth-New 
York. 1938 (4-5/5) destroyed by fire in dry dock at Havre; scrapped at 
Rotterdam. 


46. 1932 Champlain 
28,124. 606 x83. 1-2. 2S-ST(SR)-19 (Penhoét). (Cabin 623; tourist 308; 
I1I-122). Launched 1931 (15/8). 1932 (18/6) M/V Havre-New York. 1940 
(17/6) sunk by magnetic mine at La Pallice. 


47. 1935 Normandie 
79,280. 981x118. 3-2. 4S-ST(EM)-29 (Penhoét). (I-848; tourist 670; III- 
454). Laid down 1931 (26/1); launched 1932 (29/10). 1935 (29/5) M/V Havre 
—Southampton—New York. 1936 (Mar.) tonnage increased to 82,799. 1939 
(28/8) laid up at New York. 1941 (12/12) seized by U.S. Govt.; renamed 
Lafayette. 1942 (9/2) gutted by fire and sank in New York habour; eventually 
refloated. 1946 (Dec.) towed to Newark, N.J.; scrapped. 


48. (1950) Liberté* 
51,840. 890 x 102. 2-2. 4S-ST(SR)-27 (Blohm & Voss). (I-569; cabin 562; 
tourist 382). Built 1930 as Europa (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1946 (May) awarded to 
France; the name Lorraine was first contemplated. 1946 (9/12) scuttled at 
Havre after breaking loose in a gale. 1947 (15/4) refloated. 1947 (Nov.) recon- 
struction started at Penhoét. 1950 (17/8) F/V Havre-New York. 1954 new 
funnels fitted. 


49. 1952 Flandre* 
20,464. 568 x79. 1-2. 25-ST(DR)-22 (de France (Dunkirk) ). (1-402; cabin 
389; tourist 97). Launched 1951 (31/10). 1952 (23/7) M/V Havre—New York. 
1953 (17/4) 2nd voyage ditto ([-339; tourist 285 (100 inter-changeable) ). 


* Still in service. 
FUNNEL: Red; black top. 
FLAG: White; red ball in corner and red “‘Cie Gle Transatlantique’’. 


Chapter 62 
1864-72 
BRITISH COLONIAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
1872-93 


TEMPERLEY LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE British COLONIAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY started operations 
las June 1864 between London (Victoria Docks), Quebec and 

Montreal with the 1,400 ton iron screw Thames.: A sister ship, 
the St. Lawrence, was placed in service in April 1865, and pending 
her completion the 1,600 ton Hector and the 840 ton Sea Queen 
(formerly the Venezuelan of the West India & Pacific Company) 
were chartered for one or two voyages. On her westbound sailing in 
March 1865 the Thames proceeded to St. John’s (Nfd.), Halifax and 
St. John, N.B. 

The 1,800 ton Ottawa was completed in August 1865. She soon 
proved to be larger than prevailing passenger and cargo conditions 
justified, and after making two round voyages to Quebec and Montreal 
and one or possibly two to New York—an experimental winter 
terminal—she was withdrawn. At a later date she was sold to the 
Allan Line. 

During the summer of 1866 the Achilles was chartered for three 
voyages, but for the remainder of the year and until the autumn of 
1868 the Thames and St. Lawrence were in sole charge of the service. 
Winter sailings were few and far between, and were to Portland instead 
of New York. 

The 1,000 ton Cleopatra was chartered in October 1868 to 
replace the St. Lawrence, and in the following spring the 1,500 Dacia 
replaced the Thames. The Cleopatra was wrecked in August 1869. 
A month later the 1,800 ton Medway was purchased, and in 1870 
carried on the service with the chartered Tweed, Avon and Atlas of 
1,100-1,400 tons. The 1,700 ton Thames (II) was completed for the 
Company in 1871, and in conjunction with the Medway and the 
chartered Severn and Niger maintained a regular fortnightly schedule 
between April and October. From July onwards an intermediate call 
was made at Plymouth. 

The satisfactory progress made by the Company was manifested 
in 1872 by the purchase of the 2,100 ton Scotland which, with the 
Medway and Thames assisted by the chartered Niger, Nile, Hector 
and Emperor, maintained virtually a weekly service between London, 


(1) The Times, 25/5/64 and 1/7/64. 
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Plymouth, Quebec and Montreal. As previously, chief cabin and 
steerage passengers were carried. 

Between 1869 and September 1872 the name “British Colonial 
Steamship Company” was dropped from advertisements, enquiries 
being invited to the brokers, Temperley’s, Carter & Darke. The reason 
for this move is not far to seek as the Company’s name had been 
chosen to indicate that it was connected with the Colony of Canada. 
After 1867 the title was no longer applicable as in that year the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec combined with New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia to become the Dominion of Canada. In September 
1872, for the first time, the description TEMPERLEY LINE appeared in 
advertisements.! It is evident that some reorganisation had taken place 
but exact details are not known. As the continuity of the service was 
not affected it seems preferable to deal with the British Colonial 
Steamship Company and the Temperley Line in one and the same 
chapter. 

The chartered steamer Severn and the 2,000 ton Delta were 
purchased in 1873, when the Company advertised that they were 
“under contract with the Dominion Government for assisted passages”, 
the cost of which was £4/15/0. 

The Medway was wrecked in 1873 and the Delta in 1874. In the 
meanwhile the 2,200 ton St. Lawrence (II) was commissioned, and 
the Scotland lengthened and compounded. Unfortunately, a recession 
in trade had set in, the Scotland was but sparingly employed on the 
North Atlantic until 1879, sailings were reduced to fortnightly and 
the Plymouth call was discontinued. 

In 1879 the King Line (Wm. Ross & Co.) advertised sailings 
between London, Quebec and Montreal by the Ocean King, Viking 
and Erl King.2 Within a few weeks the description “King Line” 
was dropped and these steamers were running in a joint service 
with the Temperley Line Scotland and Thames. This arrangement 


continued until 1885, when the two latter were absorbed into the. 


Ross Line fleet. The Ross Line Canadian service continued until 
1893, but sailings were greatly reduced in 1890-91, when most of the 
steamers were transferred to the New Orleans trade. The Company 
subsequently went into liquidation. 

Although the Temperley Line no longer owned its own steamers 
the firm of Temperley’s, Carter & Darke continued to function 
until 1893, when they advertised sailings under the description 
“Temperley Line” by the chartered Maclver Line Lycia, later owned 
by Elder Dempster’s.® 

The downfall of the Temperley and Ross Lines can be directly 
attributed to the Allan Line, which started a London—Quebec— 
Montreal service in 1884 with steamers that were appreciably larger 
than those of their rivals. 

(1) Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 20/9/72 and 3/10/72. 


(2) Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 28/3/79. 
(8) The Times, 25/8/93. 
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1. 1864 Thames (I) 


1,364, 255 x32. 1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Oswald). 1864 (30/6) M/V London-—Quebec 
—Montreal. 1868 (autumn) withdrawn. 


2. 1865 St. Lawrence (I) 


1,398. 256 x 32. 1-3. I-S—I(2)-10 (Oswald). 1865 (26/4) M/V London—Quebec 
—Montreal. 1868 withdrawn. 


3. 1865 Ottawa 
1,810. 28735. 1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Laird). (Chief cabin 25; steerage). 1865 
(16/8) M/V London-Quebec—Montreal. 1866 withdrawn; later sold to Allan 
Line (q.v.). 


4, (1869) Medway 
1,823, 28535. 1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Oswald). Built 1865. 1869 (23/9) F/V 
London—Quebec—Montreal. 1873 (6/9) wrecked Straits of Belle Isle (4). 


5. (1871) Severn (c) 
(1873) Severn 
1,271. 245 x30. 1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Laing). 1871 (3/6) F/V London—Quebec— 
Montreal. 1873 purchased by Temperley Line. 1881 (28/9) L/V London- 
Quebec—Montreal. 


6. 1871 Thames (Il) 
1,687. 28234, 1-2. I-S-C2-11 (McMillan). 1871 (2/6) M/V London-— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1882 (27/9) L/V ditto. 


7. (1872) Scotland 
2,146. 304.x 38. 1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Key of Kinghorn). Built 1869. 1872 (1/5) 
F/V_ London—Plymouth-Quebec—Montreal. 1874 lengthened to 356 ft. 
(2,645 tons) and compounded. 1874-75, 1877-78 not employed on North 
Atlantic. 1885 (approx.) sold to Ross Line. 


8. (1873) Delta 
1,974, 281 x 34, 1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Earle). (Chief cabin 28; steerage). 1873 (10/5) 
F/V London—Plymouth-Quebec—Montreal. 1874 (4/11) wrecked on Anticosti 
Island (0). 


9. 1874 St. Lawrence (II) 
2,220. 303 x 36. 1-2. I-S—C2-11 (Laing). 1874 (15/7) M/V London-Plymouth 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1876 (10/11) wrecked near Cape Town (0) when on 
transport duty. 


10. (1878) Clyde 
2,288. 32636. 1-2. I-S—C2-11 (Connell). Built 1870 as City of Poonah. 
1878 (8/5) F/V London—Quebec—Montreal (4 R/V). 


(Note: All the above carried chief cabin and steerage passengers.) 


FUNNEL: Black. 
FLAG: Blue; large white Maltese cross. 
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Chapter 63 
1865 


WARREN LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1865. George Warren & Company 

1898. White Diamond Steamship Company Limited 
1912. George Warren & Company (Liverpool) Limited 
1922. Warren Line (Liverpool) Limited 

1935. Johnston-Warren Lines Limited 

1947. “Furness-Warren Line” 


HE Warren LIne owes its existence to the White Diamond Line 

of sailing packets. This concern was founded by a Boston mer- 

chant, Enoch Train, who despatched his first ship, the 814 ton 
St. Petersburg, from Boston to Liverpool in 1839. The Company’s 
house-flag consisted of a red square with a white diamond in the 
centre—hence the name of the Line. 

For the first nine years of its existence the firm of Enoch Train 
& Co. was represented in Liverpool by Baring Brothers, but in 1848 a 
Mr. Thayer was sent over from Boston to open an office. He was 
succeeded in 1853 by Mr. George Warren. Four years later Enoch 
Train & Co. failed during a period of great financial difficulty. Many 
of the White Diamond ships were purchased by Mr. Warren, who 
continued to run them in the Liverpool-Boston trade under the 
description “George Warren & Co’s. Line of Liverpool and Boston 
Packets”. 

The American Civil War was responsible for the downfall of many 
of the United States sailing packet companies, whose ships were an 
easy prey for the Confederate cruisers. By this time most of George 
Warren & Co’s. ships flew the British flag so the same considerations 
did not apply. Nevertheless, the steamship was fast superseding the 
sailing ship on the North Atlantic, and in February 1865 advertise- 
ments stated that George Warren & Co. had made arrangements to 
establish a line of first-class screw steamers between Liverpool, 
Boston and Philadelphia, calling at Queenstown (Cobh).? The 2,132 
ton Propontis, which had been built a year previously for the Medi- 
terranean trade, was chartered to take the first sailing on April 8th 
1865 from Liverpool.? She actually sailed on May 3rd, and was 
followed by the Gambia on May 20th. She herself made a second 
voyage in June; the Bosphorus sailed in July. During the next two 
or three years the service was undertaken by the Propontis, Bosphorus, 
Delaware, Melita and Peruvian, which carried steerage passengers at 
a fare of six gns. From 1867 onwards their voyages usually terminated 

(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 1/1/64. 


(2) Glasgow Herald, 22/2/65. 
(3) Glasgow Herald, 17/3/65. 
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at Boston instead of Philadelphia. The Melita, which had started 
her career under the Cunard flag, was destroyed by fire at sea in 
September 1868 but fortunately there were no casualties. 

The Warren Line’s sailing packets were still, in 1869, sailing 
every week or ten days, but only two steamship sailings have been 
traced during the first half of that year. One, in March, was to Boston 
and New York by the National Line’s Virginia, and, as it was spon- 
sored by the National Line, can be ignored; the other was by the 
Delaware. After that, for a time, the service was withdrawn altogether, 
but by 1871 was in full swing again—still by chartered steamers, 
but not the same ones as previously and the Queenstown call was 
omitted. The steamers employed were the 1,800 ton Tagus, Trent, 
Nyanza and Tiber, additions in 1872 being the Shannon, Sir Francis 
and Ganges, of which the Sir Francis stranded on Hampton Beach in 
January 1873 and became a total loss. For a second time there was 
a drastic curtailment of sailings, due partly to the fact that a slump 
was setting in and partly to competition from the Dominion Line, 
which had started a seasonal service to Boston and Portland in 
November 1872 and decided to continue it during the spring and 
summer of 1873. The Cunard Line, too, had frequent sailings to 
Boston. One of the few sailings undertaken by the Warren Line 
during the second half of 1873 took place in September by the 1,832 
ton Potomac. During 1874 and the greater part of 1875 not one was 
advertised. 

This, as it happened, was the turning point in the Company’s 
career as their sailing ships were withdrawn, and instead of making 
use of chartered steamers, as hitherto, the 3,000 ton Manhattan 
was purchased from the Guion Line, fitted with compound engines 
and placed in service as the Massachusetts. A sister ship, the Min- 
nesota, was also purchased from the same source but retained her 
name. In addition, the Company arranged a long charter of the 
2,867 ton Palestine, formerly of the Cunard Line, and in the autumn 
of 1876 of the 3,985 ton Victoria, previously the Guion Line’s 
Nebraska. These steamers carried cabin, intermediate and steerage 
passengers.” This vast increase in the Company’s activities happened 
to coincide with the inauguration of the Leyland Line’s Liverpool— 
Boston service. Events were to prove that there was ample room for 
both companies. 

In the autumn of 1877 the 2,696 ton Cunard Java, having been 
fitted with compound engines, made the first of three or four voyages 
under charter to the Warren Line before being sold to the Red Star. 
Other ships chartered in 1878 included the 2,800 ton Canopus, the 
2,000 ton Nepthis and the 2,400 ton Pembroke. The last-named had 
started her career with the short-lived South Wales Atlantic Steamship 
Company, and was joined in 1880 by her sister ship, the Glamorgan, 
which foundered in 1883. The 3,496 ton Brazilian, built as long 


(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 13/7/71, ete, 
(?) Glasgow Herald, September 1876, 
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previously as 1852, was chartered in 1880 but was wrecked near 
Liverpool before the end of the year. 

Until 1879 the Company had to be content with tonnage pur- 
chased second-hand and chartered ships. The business had grown 
to such an extent, however, that an order was placed for the 4,329 
ton Iowa (1), which was delivered during that year. The 5,146 ton 
Missouri followed in 1881 and a slightly larger ship, the Kansas, in 
1882. The latter had ‘taccommodation for passengers unsurpassed”. 
It appears that she carried steerage only as the only fare quoted was 
one of £4.10s.! The building of these ships resulted in the sale of the 
Massachusetts and Minnesota. 

It has to be recorded that Mr. George Warren died in 1880— 
just at the time when the Company was at the height of its fame. 
He was succeeded by his son. During the year there were 84 sailings 
under the Company’s auspices from Boston to Liverpool. The 
Company’s ships carried 20,000 tons of merchandise, 28,000 oxen, 
11,000 swine and 18,000 sheep as well as some thousands of passengers. 

In conjunction with an associated company, Richards, Tweedy 
& Co. of London, the Liverpool firm of Richards, Mills & Co. placed 
orders for the 4,386 ton Norseman, which was delivered in 1882 and 
followed in 1884 by the 4,491 ton Roman, both of which were 
registered in the name of the British & North Atlantic Steam Navi- 
gation Company and placed under the management of the Warren 
Line in the Liverpool—Boston trade. The chartered Victoria, Canopus 
and Pembroke were withdrawn, but the Palestine remained in the 
service and the 4,740 ton Borderer was added. 

The Missouri was wrecked on the Welsh coast in March 1886, but 
was replaced in the following year by the 4,979 ton Michigan, which 
was the first of the fleet to be fitted with triple-expansion engines. 

Three further —man ships—the 4,900 ton Ottoman and Anglo- 
man and the6,000ton Cambroman—were commissioned bythe British 
& North Atlantic Steam Navigation Company during 1890-92 and 
like their predecessors were placed under Warren Line management. 
The Jowa foundered in February 1891 after steaming through a thick 
field of ice off the American coast. It seems that the Palestine made 
her last voyage for the Company in 1892 although she was not 
scrapped until 1896. \ 

Apart from the five -man steamers the Company’s fleet_was now 
reduced to the Kansas and Michigan, but the 5,036 ton Sagamore 
was completed in 1892 and the 5,204 ton Sachem in 1893. 

In December 1894 the firm of Richards, Mills & Co. took over the 
management of the Dominion Line and in December 1896 started a 
Dominion Line passenger service between Liverpool and Boston. In 
general, their arrangements with the Warrren Line were not affected 
although from time to time the various -man ships were diverted 
to the Dominion Line for shorter or longer periods, including, in 
1895, a new unit, the Scotsman, which was fitted with passenger 

(1) Glasgow Herald, 8/5/82. 
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accommodation, as was the Cambroman in 1899. The Angloman had 
been wrecked in February 1897. 

On July 19th 1898, a limited lability company, the Wuire 
DiaAmMonD STEAMSHIP Company LIMITED, was registered with a 
capital of £200,000, and soon afterwards the 6,824 ton twin-screw 
cargo and cattle steamer Bay State was completed by Harland & 
Wolff. She had a very short life as she was wrecked on the Massa- 
chusetts coast in October 1899. 

The 8,370 ton twin-screw Lowa (II) was commissioned in 1902, at 
about the time when the last of the -man steamers was withdrawn from 
the Warren Line’s management and either transferred to the 
Dominion Line or sold. She was by far the largest ship ever owned by 
the Company and was, in fact, too large to run at a profit on the 
service for which she was designed. From 1906 onwards she was 
extensively employed on a new Warren Line service between Liverpool 
and Galveston, her homeward cargoes usually consisting of cotton. 
She was sold in 1913. 

Apart from the sale of the Kansas in 1907 there was no other 
event of importance until 1912 when Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. in 
conjunction with one of their subsidiaries, the British Maritime Trust, 
acquired a controlling interest in the White Diamond Steamship 
Co. Ltd. A new company, GEORGE WARREN & Company (LIVERPOOL) 
LimiTrED was formed. 

The Michigan was sold to the Admiralty soon after the outbreak 
of war in August 1914. The Sagamore was lost by enemy action 
during the war as was the 5,000 ton Bay State (II), commissioned in 
1915. She was later replaced bya ship of similar type, the Rhode Island. 

After the war the Sachem was fitted with accommodation for 
about 60 cabin passengers and joined the Furness Line Digby in a new 
passenger and cargo service between Liverpool, St. John’s (N.F.), 
Halifax and Boston, which was, in effect, a combination of the pre-war 
Liverpool—Boston service of the Warren Line and the Liverpool- 
St. John’s—Halifax service of the Furness Line. Several more cargo 
steamers were acquired. 

During the summer of 1920 the 7,784 ton Fort Victoria of the 
Quebec Steamship Co. Ltd.—another Furness Withy subsidiary— 
made a few sailings between Liverpool and Boston carrying first class 
passengers and cargo. Contemporary advertisements referred to the 
Furness-Warren Line and thereby anticipated by 27 years a descrip- 
tion that is in use to-day. 

In 1922, ten years after the Furness Line first acquired an interest 
in the Company, the firm of George Warren & Co. (Liverpool) 
Limited was liquidated and a new concern, WARREN LINE (LIVERPOOL) 
LiMiTED substituted. 

The 6,800 ton Newfoundland and Nova Scotia were completed 
for the Liverpool-St. John’s—Halifax—Boston trade in 1925-26, and 
although of modest size in comparison with most contemporary North 
Atlantic liners, became very popular. They carried cabin and 
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third class passengers. ‘The Sachem was scrapped in 1927, but the 
Digby had many more years of useful service before her, and in 1926 
was transferred to the Furness Line service between New York and the 
West Indies as the Dominica. 

At the end of 1934 the Warren Line (Liverpool) Ltd. took over 
the assets of two other members of the Furness group—the Johnston 
Line Limited and the Neptune Steam Navigation Company Limited, 
both of which had gone into liquidation—and in turn changed its 
name to JoHNSTON-WaARREN Lines LIMITED. 

The Nova Scotia was torpedoed and sunk by a Japanese sub- 
marine in December 1942, when carrying a large number of 
Italian prisoners, many of whom were drowned. The Newfoundland 
became a hospital ship, and was destroyed by German bombers off 
Salerno in September 1943. 

Since the war the 7,400 ton Nova Scotia (Il) and Newfoundland 
(II) have been built on the Tyne to replace the lost ships. They are 
propelled by double and single-reduction geared turbines, which 
give them a service speed of 15 knots and enable the voyage from 
Liverpool to St. John’s to be completed in 6 days, Halifax in 9 and 
Boston in 12. 

Although these new steamers are nominally owned by the 
Johnston-Warren Lines, the Liverpool~Boston service has appro- 
priately been advertised since 1947 by the trade name of “FURNEss- 
WarREN LINE”, 

a. (1865) Propontis (c) 
2,132. 31836. C-1-3. 1-S-I(2)-10 (Kinghorn (Glasgow) ). Built 1864. 
1865 (3/5) F/V Liverpool-Queenstown—Boston—Philadelphia. 1869 (?) L/V 
Liverpool—Boston. 1874 triple exp. engines by John Elder, Glasgow (first set 
ever built). 


». (1865) Bosphorus (c) 
2,045. 31936. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (London & Glasgow Co.). Built 1864. 
1865 (15/7) F/V Liverpool-Queenstown—Boston—Philadelphia. 1868 (?) L/V 


Liverpool—Boston. 


(1866) Delaware (c) 
2,200. 32436. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10. Built 1865. 1866 (or earlier) F/V Liver- 
pool-Queenstown—Boston—Philadelphia. 1869 (?) L/V Liverpool—Boston. 1869 
lengthened to 380 ft. 1871 (20/12) wrecked on Scilly Isles (Liverpool—Calcutta). 
d. (1866) Melita (c) N 
1,254. 23329. C-1-2. I-S-?-9 (Denny). Built 1853 for Mediterranean 
service (Cunard) (g.v.). 1866 (2/6) F/V HLiverpool-Queenstown—Boston— 
Philadelphia. 1868 (5/9) burnt at sea (0). 
. (1866) Concordia (c) 
1,348. 259 x33. C-1-3. I-S-I(2)-10 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1862 as Cale- 
donia (Anchor) (g.v.). 1862 (31/12) wrecked near Cape Cod, Mass; refloated, 
sold and renamed. 1866 (4/7) F/V Liverpool-Queenstown—Boston. 1869 (?) 
L/V Liverpool—Boston. 1872 wrecked. 
(1866) Peruvian (c) 
2,304, 281 x38. C-1-3. [-S-I(2)-10 (M. Pearse & Co. (Stockton) ). Built 
1863 as The Southerner (British & American Southern S.N. Co.). (q.v.). 
1864 became Westminster (British & American S.N. Co.). (q.v.). 1866 (9/10) 
F'/V_ Liverpool-Queenstown—Boston—Philadelphia. 1868 (?) L/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1895 (or earlier) became America (Stefano Rapello) (Italian). 
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The following chartered steamers were running 1871-73:— 
Tagus (1,899) 
Trent (1,410) 
Nyanza (1,859) 
Tiber (1,736) 
Shannon (1,250) 
Ganges (1,410) 
Chesapeake (1,239) 
Potomac (1,832) 


g- 1872 Sir Francis (c) 
1,833. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Glasgow). 1872 (8/8) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1873 
(3/1) wrecked at Salisbury Beach, N.H. 


1. (1876) Massachusetts 
2000 mso0 x 42,, C12, -1-S_C2=10 (Palmers). Built 1866 as Manhattan 
(Guion) (q.v.). 1874 compound engines. 1876 (1/1) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 
1881 became City of Lincoln (Thistle) (g.v.). 1884 Solis (Spanish). 1885-86 
City of Lincoln (Cassels of Liverpool); triple-expansion engines. 1902 (15/8) 
wrecked near Cape Town (0). 


2. (1876) Minnesota 
3,008. Ditto. Built 1867 for Guion Line (q.v.). 1876 F/V Liverpool-Boston. 
1882 became Vinuelas (Spanish). 1885 (approx.) San Ignacio de Loyola 
(Cia Trasatlantica). 


2h. (1876) Palestine (c) 
2,867. 352 x 36. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Steele (Greenock) ). Built 1858 for Medi- 
terranean service (Cunard) (g.v.). 1872 lengthened from 276 ft. and 
compounded. 1873 chartered to Dominion Line (q.v.). 1876 F/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1896 scrapped. 


2i. (1876) Victoria (c) 
3,985. 36742. C-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Palmers). Built 1867 as Nebraska 
(Guion) (q.v.). 1876 (4/11) F/V Liverpool-Boston. 1882 (approx.) L/V ditto. 


2j. (1877) Java (c) 
2,696. 337 x43. C-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Thomson). Built 1865 for Cunard (q.v.). 
1877 compound engines. 1877 (20/10) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1878 became 
Zeeland (Red Star) (q.v.). 1892 Lord Spencer (sailing ship). 1895 disappeared 
at sea, 


2k. (1878) Canopus (c) 
2,802. 385 x37. S-1-4. I-S-C2-11 (Karle’s (Hull) ). Built 1870. 1873 com- 
pound engines. 1878 F/V Liverpool—Boston. 


21. (1878) Nepthis (c) 
2,010. 310 x34. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 
1877. 1878 F/V_ Liverpool—Boston. 


2m. (1878) Pembroke (c) 
2,410. 321 x37. S-1-2. I-S—C2-11 (Simons (Renfrew) ). Built 1873 for South 
Wales Atlantic (q.v.). 1878 F/V Liverpool-Boston. Later became Murciano 
(Spanish). 

3. 1879  Jowa (1) 
4,329. 378 x44. S-1-? I-S-C2-1] (R. & J. Evans (Liverpool) ). 1879 M/V 
Liverpool—Boston. 1891 (22/2) foundered after steaming through an icefield 
(0). 

3n. (1880) Brazilian (c) 
3,496. 383 x38. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Mare (London) ). Built 1852. 1878 
compound engines. 1880 F/V Liverpool-Boston. 1880 (31/12) wrecked near 
Liverpool (0). 
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30. (1880) Glamorgan (c) 
2,411—details as (2m). Built 1872 for South Wales Atlantic (g.v.). 1880 
chartered to Adamson & Ronaldson (q.v.). 1880 F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1883 
(16/2) foundered at sea (7). 


4. 1881 Missouri 
5,146. 426 x 44. S-1-4.. I-S-C2-11 (Connell (Glasgow) ). 1881 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1886 (1/3) stranded on Welsh coast (0). 


o. 1882 Kansas 
5,276. 436 x 44. S-1-4. I-S-C2-11 (Connell (Glasgow) ). 1882 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1906-07 sold. 


op. 1882 Norseman (c) 
4,386. 392 x 44. S~1-4. I-S-C2-11 (Laird (Birkenhead) ). 1882 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1899 (29/3) wrecked near Boston (0). 


oq. 1884  Borderer (c) 
4,740. 400 x44. S-1-4. I-S-C2-11 (Barrow S.B. Co.). 1884 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1900 (or earlier) became Riojano (Spanish), when engines were Q4. 


or. 1884 Roman (c) 
4,491. 405 x 44, S-1-4., I-S-C2-11 (Laird (Birkenhead) ). 1884 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1910 scrapped. 


6. 1887 Michigan 
4,979. 400 x47. S-1-4. S-S-T3-11 (Harland & Wolff). 1887 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1914 became Michigan (British Admiralty). 


6s. 1890 Ottoman (c) 
4,843. 404 x 46. S-1-4.. S-S-T3-11 (Laird (Birkenhead) ). 1890 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1896 transferred to Dominion Line. 1910 scrapped. 


6t. 1892 Angloman (c) 
4,892. 403 x 46. S-1-4. S-S-T3-11 (Laird (Birkenhead) ). 1892 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1897 (9/2) wrecked near Holyhead (0). 


6u. 1892 Cambroman (c) 
6,059. 430 x 46. S-1-4. S-S-T3-11 (Laird (Birkenhead) ). 1892 M/V Liver- 
pool—Boston. 1899 transferred to Dominion Line. 1910 scrapped. 


7. 1892 Sagamore (X) 
5,036. 430 x 46. S-1-4. S-S-T3-11 (Harland & Wolff). 1892 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1916 (approx.) war loss. 


8. 1893 Sachem (X) 
(1919) Sachem 
5,204. 445 x 46. S-1-4. S-S-T3-11 (Harland & Wolff). 1893 M/V Liverpool 


Boston. 1919 (or earlier) passenger accommodation added (cabin 58). 
1927 scrapped. 


9. 1898 Bay State (X) 
6,824. 490 x 52. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-12 (Harland & Wolff). 1898 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1899 (2/10) wrecked Cape Ballard, N.F. (0). 


10. 1903 Jowa (II) (X) 
8,370. 500 x 58. S-1-5. S-2S-T6-12 (Harland & Wolff). 1903 M/V Liverpool 
—Boston. 1912 became Bohemia (““Hapag’’). 1917 Artemis (U.S. Govt.). 1942 
Empire Bittern (British). 1944 became a blockship during Normandy landings. 


ll. (1919) Digby 
3,960. 351 x50. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Irvine’s (West Hartlepool) ). (I-90). Built 
1913 for Furness (g.v.). 1914 attached to 10th Cruiser Squadron. 1915-17 
temporarily renamed Artois (French). 1919 F/V Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F. 
—Halifax—Boston. 1925 became Dominica (Furness). 1934 Baltrover (United 
Baltic). 1946 Tonia (Greek). 


N 
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12. (1920) Fort Victoria 
7,784, 412 X57. 2-2. 25-Q8-14 (Beardmore (Glasgow) ). (I-400). Built 1913 
as Willochra (Adelaide S.S. Co.). 1920 (10/7) F/V Liverpool—Boston (4 R/V). 


13. 1925 Newfoundland (1) 
6,791. 406 x 55. 1-2-C. S-Q4-14 (Vickers Armstrong (Barrow) ). (Cabin 105; 
IiI-80). 1925 (Jan.) M/V Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F.—Halifax—Boston. 1943 
(13/9) bombed and sunk at Salerno when employed as hospital ship. 


14. 1926 Nova Scotia (I) 
6,796. Ditto. (Cabin 105; III-80). 1926 (May) M/V Liverpool-St. John’s 
N.F.—Halifax-Boston. 1942 (4/12) torpedoed by Japanese submarine near 
Lourengo Marques. 


15. 1947 Nova Scotia (II)* 
7,438. 423 x 61. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR & SR)-15. (Vickers Armstrong (Newcastle) ). 
(I-75; tourist 80). 1947 (2/9) M/V Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F'.—Halifax—Boston. 


16. 1948 Newfoundland (II)* 
7,437. Ditto. (I-75; tourist 80). 1948 (14/2) M/V Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F. 
—Halifax—Boston. 
* Still in service. 
(X) Cargo steamer. 


FUNNEL: Black. 
FLAG: Red; white diamond. 
(Note: For post-1921 details see Furness Line.) 


Chapter 64 
1865-68 


BALTIMORE & LIVERPOOL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad formed a subsidiary, the BALTI- 

MORE & LIVERPOOL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, in 1865 to operate 

four 1,250 ton wooden screw steamers, which had been built a 
year previously and employed in the service of the United States 
Navy. They were renamed Somerset, Carroll, Worcester and Allegany 
after counties in the State of Maryland. 

The Somerset opened the Company’s service between Baltimore 
and Liverpool on September 30th 1865, carrying cabin passengers, 
the U.S. Mails and cargo. She was joined by the Carroll and Worcester, 
but the Allegany was never employed on the North Atlantic. She 
was placed in service between Baltimore and New York and was 
wrecked on Long Island in December 1865. 

At first, sailings took place every three weeks, but when the 
boom that followed the American Civil War began to wane they were 
reduced to about once a month. The service remained in operation 
for three years and was the only one on the North Atlantic to be 
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undertaken by a fleet of wooden screw steamers. It is interesting to 
note that in 1867 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad joined forces with 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd to establish the North American Steamship 
Company between Bremen and Baltimore. This concern started 
operations in March 1868, when the Baltimore & Liverpool Steamship 
Company’s service, although on its last legs, was still in existence. 


1. (1865) Somerset 
1,250. 20935. C-l-2. W-S-?-10 (Van Deusen). Built 1864 as Nereus. 
1865 (80/9) F/V Baltimore—Liverpool. 1868 sold and ran Boston—Halifax. 


. (1865) Carroll 
Ditto. Built 1864 as Proteus. 1865 F/V Baltimore—Liverpool. 1868 sold and 
ran Boston—Halifax. 1894 scrapped. 
3. (1865) Worcester. 
Ditto. Built 1864 as Glawcus. 1865 F/V Baltimore—Liverpool. 1868 sold and 
ran Boston—Halifax. 1894 scrapped. 


i) 


- —— Allegany 
Ditto. Built 1864 as Neptune. 1865 (5/12) wrecked on Long Island before 
entering North Atlantic service. 


Chapter 65 
1865-66 


NORTH AMERICAN LLOYD 
(UNITED STATES) 


Hii Norra American LLtoyp was founded by Ruger Brothers 
Ver New York in 1865, and started operations between New York, 

Southampton and Bremen with the 1,400 ton iron screw Circas- 
sian (see chapter 49), which went ashore on Cape Breton Island in 
October 1865 on her first homeward voyage, and although refloated 
was not employed by them again. 

The ex-Collins wooden paddle steamers Atlantic and Baltic 
were purchased by the Company in 1866 and each made four or five 
round voyages during the year. In addition the ex-caloric steamer 
Ericsson was chartered for three round voyages and the 2,000 ton 
iron screw Mississippi and Merrimac for one each. A further purchase 
was the 2,000 ton wooden paddle steamer Western Metropolis, 
which lost a number of her paddle floats on the first day out. After 
putting back she eventually completed one round voyage. 

The North American Lloyd suspended operations in the autumn 
of 1866. In the following year Ruger Brothers placed the Atlantic, 
Baltic and Western Metropolis in charge of the New York & Bremen 
Steamship Company (chapter 68), which ran them on the same 
route. 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 66 
1866 


UNITED STATES & UNITED KINGDOM STEAMSHIP LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HIS Company started operations in 1866 between Liverpool and 

New York, the first sailing being taken by the 1,093 ton iron 

screw Asia on April 9th. The Gambia, Union and Carolina 
followed, and all.carried cabin and steerage passengers. The Gambia 
and Carolina had been running for the British & American Steam 
Navigation Company, which suspended operations at this time. 

Advertisements in May 1866 stated that the United States and 
United Kingdom were under construction, but no tonnage details 
were given.’ ‘hey were never placed in service by the Company, 
however, and sailings were suspended soon afterwards. This is not 
surprising as the Cunard, Inman and National Lines were already 
firmly established on the same route, and the Guion Line started a 
service in August 1866. 


Chapter 67 
1866-94: 


GUION LINE 
(LivERPoOL & GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD.) 
(BRITISH) 


TEPHEN Barker Guion, the founder of the Guton LINE, was 

born in the U.S.A. in the year 1819, and at an early age became 

a partner in the firm of Williams & Guion, the managing owners 
of the “Old Black Star Line” of sailing packets between New York 
and Liverpool. In 1851 he proceeded to Liverpool to establish a 
branch office under the style “Guion & Co.” The business prospered 
to such an extent that it was by no means unusual for his ships to 
carry 1,000 emigrants a week to America during the summer. 

The American Civil War was responsible for the withdrawal of 
most of the North Atlantic sailing packets, and by 1862 Guion was 
looking for an outlet for the extensive organisation he had built up 
to handle the North American emigrant trafic. He was appointed 


(1) Glasgow Herald, 4/5/66. 
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in charge of the Cunard Line’s newly-established steerage passenger 
business and made passenger and freight agent for a new line of 
steamers between Liverpool and New York, which, at the end of 
1863, became the National Line. Prior to this it had usually been 
referred to as “Guion & Co’s Line” or the “Guion Line”. 

Guion continued to act for both the Cunard and National Lines 
until 1866, but long before that realised that his appointment was 
only a temporary one and that the only certain way of safeguarding 
his interests was to enter the steamship trade on his own account. 
He accordingly formed a private company, the LIVERPOOL & GREAT 
WESTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY LimITED, and placed orders for four 
steamers each of about 3,000 tons. The Company was invariably 
known as the Guion Line. 

The first unit of the Guion fleet, the 2,900 ton iron screw Man- 
haitan, left Liverpool on her maiden voyage to New York via Queens- 
town (Cobh) in August 1866, and was followed by the Chicago, 
Minnesota and the 4,000 ton Nebraska. Westbound passages averaged 
12-14 days. 

When approaching Queenstown on her eighth homeward voyage, 
in January 1868, the Chicago went ashore on Daunts Rock and 
became a total loss. Almost simultaneously, however, a sister ship, 
the Colorado, was placed in commission, and when two slightly 
larger ships, the Nevada and Idaho, appeared in 1869 the service 
was increased from fortnightly to weekly. 

The Company already had six ships in commission, and a seventh, 
the 3,700 ton Wisconsin, left Liverpool in July 1870 on her maiden 
voyage to New York. She was notable as the first steamer designed 
for the North Atlantic trade to be fitted with compound engines 
from the outset (the qualifications are important). A sister ship, the 
Wyoming, was commissioned later in the year. 

The introduction of the compound engine marked a turning 
point in the history of North Atlantic shipping. In 1871 the White 
Star Line started steamship operations with a fleet of compound- 
engined ships that were second to none as regards size, speed and the 
comfort of their passenger accommodation, and it was the immediate 
success of these ships in the Liverpool-New York trade that was 
mainly responsible for Guion’s decision tovay down a pair of would-be 
record breakers. Orders were accordingly placed for the 4,300 ton 
Montana and Dakota, which were launched in November 1872 
and June 1873 respectively. They had a number of unusual features, 
one of which was a pronounced “tumble home”—that is to say the 
hull receded inwards from the waterline up. As originally designed 
their compound engines were supplied with steam by water-tube 
boilers working at 100 lb. pressure, but on trial these gave a lot of 
trouble and after a fatal accident were replaced by ordinary tubular 
boilers working at 80 lb. pressure. In consequence of these and other 
difficulties the maiden voyage of the Montana was postponed from 


July 1873 to July 1875. The Dakota followed a fortnight later and, 


/ 
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like her sister ship, was a bitter disappointment as her speed was no 
ereater than that of the older ships. 

The 3,400 ton California and Utah had been laid down at about 
the same time as the Montana and Dakota, the intention being to 
run a twice-weekly service between Liverpool and New York.! 
However, the boom that succeeded the Franco-Prussian War was of 
short duration and the orders for these two ships were cancelled. 
In the meanwhile the Company had eight steamers in commission, 
and during the greater part of 1871 extra sailings were arranged 
about once a fortnight. 

The fleet was reduced to seven in February 1872 when the 
Colorado was sunk in collision in the River Mersey with a loss of six 
lives, but there was no need to replace her as the boom had passed 
its peak, and later in the same year it was decided to withdraw the 
Nebraska. The six remaining ships maintained a weekly sailing until 
the end of 1874, when, with business at a low ebb, the Minnesota 
was withdrawn, as was the Manhattan a few months later. 

For nearly two years the Montana and Dakota took turns with 
the Wisconsin, Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada in the Company’s 
weekly service. Two disasters then followed in quick succession, 
the Dakota being wrecked on the Welsh coast in May 1877 and the 
Idaho on the Irish coast a year later. This left the Company with only 
four ships, and for a time the Inman City of New York was chartered 
to fill the gap. 

In spite of the failure of the Montana and Dakota as record- 
breakers the Company decided to place an order for the 5,150 ton 
Arizona, which was completed in 1879. With only one exception 
she was the largest steamer in commission on the North Atlantic 
and in July 1879 crossed from New York to Queenstown at an average 
speed of 15:96 knots, which was fractionally faster than the previous 
best eastbound passage. 

A few months later the Arizona was in the limelight again but 
under very different circumstances. On this occasion, when travelling 
at full speed in misty weather off the Newfoundland Banks, she came 
into head-on collision with an iceberg. Fortunately the forward bulk- 
head remained intact, the ship was cautiously backed away, and 
when the decks were cleared of ice it was discovered that apart from 
a badly-crumpled bow no serious damage had been sustained, nor 
was anyone seriously hurt. The Arizona proceeded under her own 
steam to St. John’s, Newfoundland, for a false wooden bow to be 
fitted and was then able to resume her voyage to Liverpool. She was 
soon back in service again, with her popularity increased rather than 
diminished owing to this indisputable demonstration of her stout 
construction. 

The Montana was wrecked in March 1880 at almost the same 
spot as her sister ship three years earlier. The Company’s fleet was 
again reduced to four ships—the Arizona, Wisconsin, Wyoming and 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 28/5/73. 
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Nevada. The 3,400 ton Abyssinia, built for the Cunard Line in 1870, 
joined the fleet in 1881, and was employed spasmodically until 1885. 

The success of the Arizona and the satisfactory volume of new 
business she was attracting made the Company decide to build a 
consort. The newcomer was the 6,900 ton Alaska, which was only 
exceeded in size by the Inman City of Rome and the Cunard Servia, 
neither of which was noted for an outstanding turn of speed. From 
the outset it was clear that the Alaska would break all speed records, 
and it was therefore appropriate that she should be the first ship to be 
nicknamed “greyhound of the Atlantic”. 

These two record-breakers were not only expensive to run but 
the interest on their capital outlay was a major item. Moreover, the 
comparatively slow speed of the Wisconsin, Wyoming and Nevada 
restricted them to one voyage every five weeks, whereas three “grey- 
hounds” would alone be sufficient to maintain a weekly service. It 
was decided, therefore, to build a third “greyhound”, and the 7,400 
ton Oregon left Liverpool on her maiden voyage to New York in 
October 1883. She was similar in most respects to the Alaska and, 
like her, was lighted throughout by electricity. A surprising feature 
was her iron construction, as by that time the use of steel had become 
fairly common. 

In April 1884 the Oregon steamed from Queenstown to New York 
at an average speed of 17-48 knots. Four months later she improved 
considerably on this record, but in the meanwhile had been purchased 
by the Cunard Line owing to the non-payment of outstanding instal- 
ments to her builders. Thus, after a long interval the Cunard Line 
regained the “Blue Riband” thanks to the Guion Line’s enterprise. 

The sale of the Oregon was the first outward sign of the Com- 
pany’s decline. They had been in low water financially for some time 
owing to a succession of bad trading years, and the building of the 
Arizona and her consorts was a last unsuccessful bid to put the 
Company back on its feet. It received a further blow in 1885 by the 
death of its founder, Stephen Barker Guion, to whom was due most 
of the credit for its front-rank position amongst the North Atlantic 
lines and its temporary leadership in speed. 

The next seven years passed uneventfully. The Alaska, Arizona, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming and Nevada carried out their duties with 
commendable regularity, and by 1892 the two “W’s” had completed 
21 years of service without re-engining, while the Nevada was two 
years their senior. The “W’s” were sold to the shipbreakers at the 
close of the 1892 season, and the Nevada to other owners a few 
months later. 

The Alaska and Arizona maintained a fortnightly service 
between Liverpool, Queenstown and New York until the spring of 
1894. They, too, were past their prime, their heavy coal consumption 
made them uneconomical to run except when they were booked to 
capacity, and they were accordingly withdrawn. There was no alterna- 
tive but to wind up the Company. 


oN 
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. 1866 Manhattan 


2,869. 335 x 42. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). (I-72; III-800). 1866 (Aug.) 
M/V Liverpool-New York. 1874 compounded. 1875 (2/6) L/V Liverpool 
—New York-—Liverpool. 1875 became Massachusetts (Warren) (q.v.). 1881 
City of Lincoln (Thistle) (q.v.). 1884 Solis (Spanish). 1885-86 City of Lincoln 
(British); triple expansion engines. 1902 (15/8) wrecked near Cape Town (0). 


1866 Chicago 
2,869. Ditto. 1866 (Dec.) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1868 (12/1) wrecked on 
Roche’s Point, Queenstown (0). 


. 1867 Minnesota 


3,008. Ditto. 1867 (14/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1874 (11/11) L/V 
Liverpool-New York—Liverpool. 1875 sold to Warren Line. 1882 became 
Vinuelas (Spanish). 1885 (approx.) San Ignacio de Loyola (Cia Trasatlantica). 


1867 Nebraska 
3,985. 367 X42. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). 1867 (7/6) M/V Liverpool 
New York. 1872 (16/8) L/V ditto. 1875 compounded. 1876 became Victoria 
(Warren Line chartered) (q.v.). 1887 scrapped. 


1868 Colorado 
2,927. 33043. C-1-2. I-S-I(2)-10 (Palmers). 1868 (14/1) M/V Liverpool 
—New York. 1872 (7/2) collision in River Mersey with s.s. Arabian (6). 


1869 Nevada 
3,121. 34643. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-11 (Palmers). 1869 (2/2) M/V Liverpool 
—New York. 1881 tonnage increased to 3,617 and compounded. 1893 (13/5) 
L/V_ Liverpool-New York-—Liverpool. 1893 became Hamilton (Dominion). 
1896 scrapped. 


1869 Idaho 
3,132. 345 x43. S-1-2. I-S-I(2)-11 (Palmers). 1869 (13/4) M/V Liverpool 
—New York. 1878 (1/6) wrecked on coast of Wexford (0). 


1870 = Wisconsin 
3,238. 36643. S—-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Palmers). 1870 (6/7) M/V Liverpool- 
New York. 1874 (or earlier) tonnage increased to 3,700. 1892 (22/10) L/V 
Liverpool-New York—Liverpool. 1893 scrapped. 


1870 Wyoming 
3,238. Ditto. 1870 (25/11) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1874 (or earlier) tonnage 
increased to 3,729. 1892 (19/11) L/V Liverpool—-New York—Liverpool. 1893 
scrapped. 


—— California 
3,300 (laid down but not commissioned). 


—— Utah 
3,400 (laid down but not commissioned). 


1875 Montana 
4,321. 40044. S-1-2. I-S-C3-11 (Palmers). (I-60; Int.90; III-900). 
Launched 1872 (14/11). 1875 (7/7) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1880 (14/3) 
wrecked on Anglesey (Wales) (0). 


1875 Dakota . 
4,332. 401 x43. S-1-2. I-S-C3-11 (Palmers). Launched 1873 (12/6). 1875 
(21/7) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1877 (9/5) wrecked on Anglesey (Wales) (0). 


lla. (1878) City of New York (c) 


3,499. 375 x 40. C-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (T. & McG.). Built 1865 for Inman ‘Line 
(q.v.). 1878 made several R/V Liverpool-New York to replace Idaho. 
1884 became Norwegian (Il) (Allan) (q.v.). 
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12. 1879 Arizona 
5,147. 45045. S-2-4. I-S-C3-15 (Elder). (1-140; Int.70; I[-140). 1879 
M/V Liverpool-New York. 1879 (7/11) collision with iceberg; slight damage. 
1894 (12/5) L/V Liverpool-New York—Liverpool. 1897 San F'rancisco—Japan— 
China service (1 funnel). 1898 triple-expansion engines; became Hancock 
(U.S. Govt.). 1917-18 North Atlantic voyages as U.S. troopship. 1926 scrapped. 
13. (1881) Abyssinia 
3,376. 363 x42. S-1-3. I-S-I(2)-12 (Thomson). Built 1870 for Cunard (q.v.). 
1881-85 Liverpool-New York. 


14. 1881 Alaska 
6,932. 500 x50. S-2-4. I-S-C3-16 (Elder). 1881 (Nov.) M/V Liverpool-New 
York. 1894 (28/4) L/V Liverpool-New York-—Liverpool. 1897 became Magal- 
lanes (Cia Trasatlantica chartered). 1899 sold for scrapping but resold as hulk. 
1902 scrapped. 

15. 1883 Oregon 
7,375. 501 x54. S-2-4. I-S-C3-18 (Elder). (I-340; Int.92; IIJ-110 (1,110) ). 
1883 (7/10). M/V Liverpool-New York. 1884 became Oregon (Cunard) (q.v.). 
1886 (14/3) collision off Fire Island (0). 


FUNNEL: Black; broad red band near top. 
FLAG: Blue; black star in a white diamond. 


Chapter 68 
1867 


NEW YORK & BREMEN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE New York firm of Ruger Brothers was nothing if not per- 

severing, and in spite of the failure of their North American 

Lloyd (chapter 65) in 1866, founded the New York & BREMEN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY early in the following year to run between the 
same ports, namely, New York, Southampton and Bremen. The 
ex-Collins Atlantic and Baltic and the Western Metropolis were 
allotted to the service, but the first two satlings of the last named had 
to be cancelled. Her ill-luck persisted and in September 1867 she 
arrived at Cowes with a fractured mainshaft. In the meanwhile the 
Northern Light had been chartered for one voyage. 

The Atlantic and Baltic were laid up from the autumn of 1867 
onwards and the Western Metropolis sold. The one redeeming feature 
of the year’s activities was the penultimate westbound voyage of the 
Baltic, which left Southampton with 1,000 passengers, 230 of whom 
had embarked there and the remainder at Bremen. 

The perseverance of Ruger Brothers was again manifest in 1868, 
when the ex-Vanderbilt Line Ariel and Northern Light, the ex-New 
York & Havre Arago, the Quaker City of Mark Twain fame and the 


1922 56,551 tons 


Laid down as Hamburg American Bismarck. Very similar to 
| Leviathan (ex-Vaterland) and Berengaria (ex-Imperator).(73-33) 
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1922 Homeric 34,351 tons 


Laid down as N.D.L. Columbus. Had a reputation for being one 
CUNARD of the steadiest ships ever built for the North Atlantic. (73-32) 
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Britannic 


1930 27,650 tons 


The first British passenger motor ship on the North Atlantic. 
Sister ship Georgic now has a totally different appearance. (73-38) CUNARD 
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1948 Newfoundland 7,437 tons 
Sister ship: Nova Scotia. Replacements of two ships with 
FURNESS WITHY & CO. LTD. similar names, both lost during World War IL. (63-16) 
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iron screw Circassian were chartered to make one voyage between 
New York, Southampton and Bremen. In 1869 the Santiago de Cuba, 
Ariel, Northern Light, Guiding Star and the ex-New York & Havre 
Fulton each made one voyage, in some cases on an extended itinerary 
to Copenhagen, Christiansand and Stettin. This was not quite the 
last of Ruger Brothers’ activities, as the Ocean Queen and Rising Star 
each made one North Atlantic voyage in 1870. 

Thus, the wooden paddle steamer died a slow death. It had been 
out of date for many years previously. 


1. (1867) Atlantic 
2,860. 282 x45. S-1-3. W-—P-SL2-12 (Brown). Built 1850 for Collins Line 
(q.v.). 1867 (Feb.) F/V New York—Southampton-Bremen. 1867 (27/11) 
L/V (Bremen)—Southampton—New York (6 R/V). 


2. (1867) Baltic 
2,860. Ditto. (Brown & Bell). Built 1850 for Collins Line (g.v.). 1867 (Feb.) 
F/V New York—Southampton—Bremen. 1867 (6/11) L/V (Bremen)-—South- 
ampton—New York (5 R/V). . 


3. (1867) Western Metropolis 
2,250. 284. 40. S-1-3. W-P-B-12. Built 1863. 1867 (29/6) F/V New York 
—Southampton—Bremen. 1867 (22/10) L/V (Bremen)-—Southampton—New 
Worketa hi V). 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 69 
1867 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


HIS Company must not be confused with the “American Line” 
A he 1873. It was founded in Boston in July 1864 to run a line of 

steamers between Boston and Liverpool. Rather more than a 
year later contracts were placed for two wooden screw steamers of 
3,000 tons. Wood was chosen in preference to iron on account of cost 
and because at that time facilities in the United States for building 
iron steamers of large size were virtually non-existent. 

The first ship, the Ontario, was launched in November 1866 and 
sailed from Boston on August 5th 1867 for Liverpool. She performed 
the crossing in 13 days outwards and ten days homewards, and in all 
made three round voyages across the North Atlantic, after which 
the service was withdrawn. 

Both the Ontario and her sister ship Erie, which never crossed 
the North Atlantic, were laid up in Boston. They were sold in 1870 
to the United States & Brazil Mail Steamship Company, and the Erie 
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was destroyed by fire near Pernambuco on January Ist 1873. The 
Ontario survived for some years longer. 


1. 1867 Ontario 
3,000, 322 x 44. C-2-3. W-S-VG2-1] (Jackman). (1; III). 


FUNNEL: Lower half buff; upper half black. 
FLAG: White pennant with red border; red ‘‘A.S.S.Co.” 


Chapter 70 
1869 


LIVERPOOL & CHARLESTON STEAMSHIP LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE Liverpoo, & CHARLESTON STEAMSHIP Line started opera- 

tions between Liverpool and Charleston (South Carolina) in 

October 1869 with the iron screw Darien (1,172 tons), Marmora 
(912), Adalia (1,271) and Arragon (1,315), all of which carried cabin 
and steerage passengers. The Liverpool agents were George Campbell 

Co. 

The 1,480 ton Lumsden was detailed to the service upon com- 
pletion in January 1870, but after a few further sailings the Company 
faded out. It is interesting to note that the Arragon took the pioneer 
sailing of the Great Western Steamship Company from Bristol to 
New York in 1871. 


Chapter 71 
1870 


MILFORD LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE Mirrorp Line advertised that the 2,500 ton Clyde-built 

steamer Minna would sail from London for New York, calling 

at Milford Haven on June 7th 1870 to embark steerage passengers 
for which the fare was £6. The rail fare from London (Paddington) 
to Milford was quoted as 12s. 6d.1 There is no evidence that the 
Company carried out more than this one sailing. 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 2/6/70 (advt). 
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1870-1926 


DOMINION LINE 
(BRITISH) 


1870. Liverpool & Mississippi Steamship Company 

1872. Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Company Limited 

1994, / Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Company Limited 
"British & North Atlantic Steam Navigation Company Limited 

1909. “White Star-Dominion Line Joint Service” 


S was to be expected, trade between Europe and the Southern 
aN ae of the U.S.A. increased greatly after the American Civil 

War, with the result that several new steamship services were 
established to the Mississippi River port of New Orleans. Among 
them was the LiverPooL e& Muississipp1 STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
which started operations in 1870 under the management of Flinn, 
Main & Montgomery, whose partners had had experience in the 
sailing ship trade between Liverpool and New Orleans. The pioneer 
units of their steam fleet were amongst the first on the North Atlantic 
to be fitted with compound engines, which gave them increased speed 
and carrying capacity on a greatly reduced coal consumption. 

The new service was opened by the 1,800 ton iron screw St. 
Louis, which sailed from Liverpool to New Orleans in October 1870. 
The Crescent City (the nickname for New Orleans) followed a few 
weeks later, but was wrecked on the Irish Coast when nearing the 
end of her first homeward voyage. Five more steamers—the Memphis, 
Mississippi, Vicksburg, Missouri and Texas—were added during 
the next two years. All were built on the Clyde, but the Missouri 
was purchased third-hand. 

According to a prospectus issued in September 1872 the Liver- 
pool & Mississippi Company had been “urged by influential Canadian 
friends to extend the operations of the Company to the Quebec and 
Montreal trade, and in consequence it was determined to send a 
steamer there under the name of the ‘Dominion Line’ ”.1 The 2,200 
ton Mississippi took the first Canadian sailing on May 4th 1872 
from Liverpool and during the ensuing summer maintained a fairly 
regular service in conjunction with the Vicksburg and Memphis. 
A new company, the Misstssrpp1 & Dominion STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED, was registered on August 29th 1872. Within a few years it 
was invariably referred to as the Dominton Ling. 

The Allan Line had had a virtual monopoly of the Canadian 
trade for some years, and in retaliation for what they considered 
an unwarranted intrusion started a service between Liverpool and 
New Orleans in the autumn of 1872. It was not a success and was 

(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 11/6/73, 
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abandoned after two or three sailings. There was, nevertheless, ample 
justification for the new Dominion Line service, as emigration from 
the United Kingdom to Canada was booming, and in 1870 Canadian 
immigration agents had been established in London and elsewhere 
to encourage and regulate the flow of settlers. Moreover, trading 
opportunities with New Orleans were strictly limited during the 
summer months and were not improved when the State Line estab- 
lished a Liverpool—New Orleans service in 1872. 

The Dominion Line had to decide what to do with the Canadian 
service steamers from mid-November to mid-April, when the St. 
Lawrence River is closed to navigation. Some were placed on the 
New Orleans route. The remainder, including the chartered steamers 
Lord Clive and Palestine, ran to Boston and Portland (Maine) with 
sufficient success to justify an infrequent service to those ports 
during the following summer by the Lord Clive, which subsequently 
ran on the same route for her owner, G. M. Papayanni. In November 
1876 the winter route became Liverpool—Halifax—Philadelphia, and in 
1878 Liverpool—Halifax—Portland. 

During the St. Lawrence River season of 1873 a fortnightly 
service was undertaken by the Texas and Palestine with assistance 
from the Missouri, Memphis and Mississippi. Up to this time the 
various units of the Company’s fleet had been allotted names appro- 
priate to the New Orleans trade, but the 2,100 ton Quebec (formerly 
the Inman City of Dublin) and the newly-built Dominion and 
Ontario drew attention to the Company’s new activities. The two 
latter had a tonnage of 3,200. The summer service was increased to 
weekly in 1874. 

During the early months of her career the Vicksburg had a 
narrow escape when she went ashore in the St. Lawrence River. 
Her good fortune was only temporary, however, as she foundered 
in 1875 after striking an iceberg off Newfoundland. On the New 
Orleans route, the Missouri was lost in 1873, and the Mississippi 
stranded in 1874 but was salvaged. 

Six steamers were required to run the weekly service to Quebec 
and Montreal. The loss of the Vicksburg left the Company with only 
seven ships and for a time there were only occasional summer sailings 
to New Orleans, although the service was augmented during the 
following autumn by ships temporarily transferred from the northern 
route. The tonnage position was greatly improved in 1876, when 
Flinn, Main & Montgomery purchased the 2,200 ton Bavaria and 
Borussia from the Hamburg American Line, but the former was 
burnt at sea almost at once and the latter foundered in 1879 with 
heavy loss of life. In the meanwhile another Hamburg American 
steamer, the Tewtonia, had been purchased and ran for the Company 
for several years. She made a number of voyages to Canada. It is 
rather remarkable that four of the first six units of the Hamburg 
American fleet, all of them Clyde-built, found their way to the 
Dominion Line. 
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The 4,000 ton Brooklyn was acquired in 1879. She had been 
built ten years previously as the Inman City of Brooklyn, and had 
recently been lengthened and compounded. Two new steamers, the 
Montreal and Toronto were also added, and were improved versions 
of the Dominion. Further building orders were placed, and by 1881 
the Company was able to advertise that its fleet consisted of 13 
steamers, three of which, including the 3,700 ton Sarnia and Oregon, 
were still under construction. In addition the Ottawa, completed in 
1880, was wrecked during the same year. 

The 5,100 ton Vancouver was commissioned in 1884. Although 
slightly smaller, slower and less luxurious than the rival Allan Line’s 
Parisian, and built of iron instead of steel, she was a notable addition 
to the fleet. Actually she was the second steamer of the name as a 
sister ship had been sold on the stocks to the Inman Line in 1883, 
when that company was short of tonnage. 

In 1885 the Dominion Line took a share in carrying the Canadian 
mails, and their advertisements included the statement:—“Dominion 
Line Royal Mail steamers sailing on Thursdays, alternately from 
Liverpool and Bristol for Halifax and Portland, and from Bristol 
to New York fortnightly”. The Bristol services were undertaken by 
the older units of the fleet and had taken the place of the New Orleans 
service which, apart from a few scattered sailings, had been with- 
drawn in 1882. The experiment of running a service from Bristol to 
New York was not a success and was soon abandoned. 

The Company’s Canadian service steamers had called at Queens- 
town (Cobh) in 1872, and from 1873 onwards had made occasional 
calls at Belfast. It was decided in 1886 to introduce a regular call at 
an Irish port and for some years Belfast and Londonderry were used 
alternately, but from 1891 to 1896 Londonderry was the sole choice. 
Early in 1888 the American winter terminal became Baltimore, but 
the customary Liverpool—Halifax—Portland service was reinstated 
in the following November. 

The steel single-screw Labrador of 4,700 tons was placed in 
service during the summer of 1891. She was propelled by triple 
expansion engines, and although slightly smaller than the Vancouver 
was faster and had improved passenger accommodation. She was a 
very successful ship, but had a short life as she was wrecked in 1899. 

The early 1890’s were difficult times for all the Canadian lines. 
One matter of major concern to the Dominion Line was that their 
fleet, apart from the Labrador and Vancouver, was out of date. The 
unsatisfactory state of the Company’s affairs was responsible for the 
retirement of the managers, Messrs. Flinn, Main & Montgomery, 
and at a general meeting held on December 12th 1894 it was decided 
to transfer the management to Messrs. Richards, Mills & Co. This 
firm were the owners of the British & North Atlantic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, which possessed a fleet of five cargo steamers, 
all with names ending in —man, that had been running between 
Liverpool and Boston under the management of the Warren Line. 
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The Dominion Line fleet at this time consisted of the Labrador, 
Vancouver, Oregon, Sarnia, Toronto, Ontario and Dominion. 
The Texas had been wrecked some six months previously and the 
Hamilton, registered in the name of the Hamilton Steamship 
Company Limited and formerly the Guion Line Nevada, does not 
appear to have taken part in the service. Messrs. Richards, Mills & Co. 
decided to retain the Labrador and Vancouver, and to dispose of the 
remainder, which meant the abandonment of the Bristol service. 
They had originally intended to strip the passenger accommodation 
from the two survivors, but on second thoughts decided to continue 
and even develop the passenger side of their business. While new 
tonnage was being built the 5,300 ton twin-screw Mariposa was 
chartered from the Elder Dempster Line, but was wrecked a year 
later. In addition the latest of the —man steamers, the Scotsman, 
was fitted with passenger accommodation and started her first voyage 
for the Company, from Liverpool to Halifax and Portland, in Novem- 
ber 1895. In the following spring the cargo steamers Ottoman and 
Angloman were temporarily transferred from the Warren Line, 
and enabled the Company to maintain a weekly service to Quebec 
and Montreal. 

The first of the new steamers was the 9,000 ton twin-screw 
Canada, which left Liverpool in October 1896 on her maiden voyage 
to Quebec and Montreal, and was the largest and most elaborately 
appointed steamer then taking part in the Canadian trade. She 
appeared at an opportune time as the Vancouver was out of service 
for three months following a collision. After making one more voyage 
to the St. Lawrence the Canada inaugurated a new winter service 
between Liverpool and Boston, and this met with such success that it 
was continued indefinitely instead of the ship being reinstated in the 
Canadian trade in the following spring. 

The Angloman and Ottoman were returned to the Warren 
Line in 1896-97. In their places the Dominion Line commissioned 
the 6,000 ton Dominion (Il) (formerly the Hamburg American 
Prussia), and chartered the Bibby Line Yorkshire for a few voyages. 
When the Labrador was wrecked in March 1899 steps were taken to 
fit another —man steamer, the 6,000 ton Cambroman, with passenger 
accommodation, but she had been in service for only three months 
when the Scotsman was wrecked. For the next two years the Dominion, 
Vancouver and Cambroman took care of the Canadian service. 

The second of the new steamers laid down by the Company was 
the 11,000 ton New England, which was completed in 1898 and 
joined the Canada in the Boston service, for which the 12,000 ton 
Commonwealth was completed in 1900. In the meanwhile the Canada 
had been taken up as a Boer War transport and did not return to the 
North Atlantic until 1903. The Bibby Line Derbyshire! had been. 
chartered to make a few voyages on the Boston route during the 


summer of 1899, 


(1) Not the Lancashire as has sometimes been stated. 
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By arrangement between the Dominion Line and the Grand Trunk 
Railway the Dominion, Vancouver and Cambroman sailed direct 
between Liverpool and Portland throughout the summer of 1901.2 
In the following autumn the Vancouver and Commonwealth inau- 
gurated a seasonal service from Boston to the Mediterranean. The 
latter was one of the largest steamers in the world and her employ- 
ment in the Liverpool—Boston trade during the slack winter months 
had proved unremunerative. 

The rapid growth of the Dominion Line, and in particular its 
successful activities in the Boston trade, resulted in its purchase 
by the International Mercantile Marine Company in 1902, thereby 
bringing it under the same control as the White Star and several 
other important North Atlantic lines, all of which retained their 
separate identities. 

Everything pointed to the likelihood of the Dominion Line being 
expanded still further, and as a first step the Quebec and Montreal 
service was fully restored in the spring of 1903. In fact, it was con- 
siderably augmented as the steamers taking part were the Canada, 
Dominion and the 8,600 ton Southwark and Kensington, which were 
transferred from the Antwerp—New York service of the allied Red 
Star Line. At the same time the 13,500 ton Mayflower (ex-Hano- 
verian) was acquired from the Leyland Line and replaced the 
American Line Merion, which had been running in the Liverpool 
—Boston service for about a year. In addition, the 15,000 ton Columbus 
was allotted to the Boston service upon completion in the autumn 
of 1903. The Dominion Line was now at the peak of its power, but 
only for a few weeks as it was known that the White Star Line was on 
the point of taking over the Liverpool—Boston and Boston—Mediter- 
ranean services, together with the Columbus, Mayflower, Common- 
wealth and New England, to which White Star names were allotted. 
In fairness it should be pointed out that the White Star was un- 
questionably the most important constituent of the I.M.M. group, 
and enjoyed a reputation second to none. 

It can have been but small consolation to the Dominion Line 
to receive in part exchange two White Star Line cargo steamers, 
which were given —man names. Space does not permit any attempt 
to describe in detail the activities of these and other —man steamers, 
and it will be sufficient to mention that the survivors of the group 
that had been running for the Warren Line were transferred to the 
Dominion Line. The visible result was that the Bristol (Avonmouth) 
—Canada service was revived in December 1902, sailings taking place 
to Portland in winter and to Quebec and Montreal in summer. A 
cargo service between Liverpool and the same ports followed. 

The Vancouver rejoined the passenger service in 1904, and a year 
later the Ottawa (II), formerly the White Star Germanic (built in 
1875), was added. She was retained by the Company until 1910. 

The Canadian Pacific had entered the North Atlantic trade in 


(1) The Times, 4/5/01. 
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1903, and three years later commissioned two “Empress” steamers 
of over 14,000 tons. It is necessary to refer only briefly to the 
Dominion Line’s reactions to this competition as, owing to the great 
prestige of the White Star Line, it was decided that the two new 
steamers, the 15,000 ton Alberta and Albany, under construction 
for the Dominion Line, should be placed in service as the White Star 
Laurentic and Megantic. They were completed in 1909, were slightly 
larger but slower than the “Empresses”, and introduced a number 
of new features in their passenger accommodation. In conjunction 
with the surviving Dominion Line ships they established what became 
known as the “White Star-Dominion Line Joint Service”. The Allan 
Line, in particular, objected strongly to this entry of the White Star 
into the Canadian trade, and even threatened to withdraw from the 
North Atlantic Passenger Conference. 

The Vancouver, Southwark and Kensington were scrapped in 
1910-11, the Ottawa was sold to Turkey and the Dominion transferred 
to other duties, leaving the Canada as the only survivor of the 
Dominion Line passenger fleet. The White Star Teutonic joined the 
Laurentic, Megantic and Canada in 1911, the high speed of these 
four ships enabling them to maintain a weekly sailing. 

The title “Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Company Limited” 
had survived all the changes described above, although since the turn 
of the century all but three or four of the ships had been registered 
in the name of the British & North Atlantic Steam Navigation 
Company Limited. In Lloyd’s Register for 1914-15 the entire fleet, 
including the —man steamers, was shown for the first time under 
the heading “British & North Atlantic S.N. Co., Ltd. (Dominion 
Line)*: 

The Teutonic was purchased by the Admiralty soon after the 
outbreak of World War I in August 1914, and the Canada and 
Laurentic were taken up for special duties. Thus, the last of the 
Dominion Line ships proper was temporarily withdrawn, but the 
joint name was retained and for a time the service was carried on by 
the Red Star Zeeland and Vaderland, which were renamed Northland 
and Southland in the spring of 1915. At a later date the Southland 
and Laurentic became war casualties. 

Two new Dominion Line steamers, the triple-screw Regina of 
16,500 tons and the twin-screw Rimouski of 9,000 tons, were placed 
in service during the war. The passenger accommodation of the 
former was not completed at this stage, and in fact she did not enter 
her intended peacetime service until 1922, being in the meanwhile 
employed first on trooping duties and after the Armistice on one of 
the various White Star routes. The Rimouski, although used exten- 
sively as a troop carrier, was never fitted out as a passenger ship. In 
1919 she was detailed to the Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal cargo 
trade, but later was extensively employed by the White Star. 

In 1921 the Canada, Dominion, Regina and the -man 
steamers were transferred to the ownership of Frederick Leyland 
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& Co. Ltd., but the change attracted little attention at the time as 
the “White Star-Dominion” title remained in use for the passenger 
ships. Several of the -man ships were employed on a resumed cargo 
service between Bristol and Portland or Quebec and Montreal, 
according to season. Two had been lost during the war. Most of the 
survivors were scrapped in 1926 or earlier. 

The post-war passenger service was carried on until 1922 by the 
Canada, Megantic and Vedic. The last-named was a_passenger- 
carrying sister ship of the Rimouski, and was then replaced by the 
Regina. Finally, the White Star Doric joined the service in 1923. 

The description “White Star-Dominion Line Joint Service” 
remained in use until 1926, when “White Star Line (Canadian 
Services)” was substituted. It was fitting that the Canada should 
have been retired at this time after 30 years of service. Before the 
close of 1926 the White Star Line was itself subjected to a major 
reorganisation and was acquired by the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, but that is a story for another chapter. 


ber ioliow Sr (Louse 
1,827. 301 X35. 5-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Clover). (Cabin 50; III-500). 1870 (6/10) 
M/V Liverpool-New Orleans. 1872 (12/6) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal 
(only Canadian voyage). 1882 sold; new compound engines. 1889 became 
Cheang Chew (Singapore). 


2enu0i0-. Crescent, City 
2,017. 316 x35. S-I-2. I-S-C2-10 (McMillan). 1870 (10/11) M/V Glasgow 
—Liverpool-New Orleans. 1871 (8/2) wrecked at Galley Head (Eire). 


3. 1871 Memphis 
2,485. 32738. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (McMillan). (Cabin 80; IJI-600). 1871 
(18/11) M/V_ Liverpool-New Orleans. 1872 (3/7) F/V Liverpool-Quebec 
—Montreal. 1872-79 mainly Canadian service in summer; New Orleans in 
winter. 1879 (25/2) wrecked near Corunna. 


4, 1872 Mississippi 
2,159. 32035. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (McMillan). (Cabin 80; III-600). 1872 
(4/5) M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (first Canadian sailing of Line). 
1874 (20/4) went ashore near Cape Florida; refloated. 1874 onwards mainly 
Canadian service; 1883 onwards Avonmouth—Canada service. 1888 became 


Sicilia (British). 


5. 1872 Vicksburg 
2,484—details as (3). (Cabin 80; I1J-600). 1872 (7/6) M/V Glasgow—Quebec 
—Montreal. 1872 (27/7) F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1872 (8/8) went 
ashore in St. Lawrence River; refloated. 1874 onwards Canadian service 
(Boston/Portland in winter). 1875 (1/6) sunk in collision with iceberg near 


Newfoundland (47). 


6. (1872) Belgian 
(1873) Missourt 
2,299. 28038. C-1-3. I-S—-GO2-10 (Caird). Built 1855 as Hammonia 
(““Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1864 became Belgian (Allan) (qg.v.). 1872 (3/9) F/V 
Liverpool—New Orleans. 1873 (5/2) F/V as Missouri ditto (third voyage). 
1873 (30/4) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (1 R/V). 1873 (1/10) wrecked 
on Bahamas (0). 
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T. Abi2ai Texas 
2,372. 32536. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (McMillan). (Cabin 80; III-600). 1872 
(11/12) M/V_ Liverpool—Boston—Portland. 1873 (16/4) F/V_ Liverpool— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1873-79 mainly Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1894 (4/6) 
wrecked near Cape Race (0). 


Ta. (1872) Lord Clive (c) 
3,386. 38140. S-1-4. I-S-C2-12 (Evans). Built 1871. 1872 (14/9) F/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1872 (6/11) F/V_ Liverpool—Boston—Portland. 
1873 (9/7) L/V ditto. 1875 ran for American Line (q.v.). 


7b. (1873) Palestine (c) 
2,867. 35236. C-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Steele). Built 1858 for Cunard (g.v.). 
1873 (26/3) F/V Liverpool-Boston—Portland. 1873 (14/5) F/V_ Liverpool- 
Quebec—Montreal. 


8. (1873) Quebec 
2,138. 31836. C-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Smith). Built 1864; ex-City of Dublin 
(Inman) (q.v.). 1873-82 Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1883 onwards from 
Avonmouth. 1888 became Nautique (French). 1890 foundered in N. Atlantic. 


9, 1874 Dominion (I) 
3,176. 335 x38. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (McMillan). (Cabin; III). 1874 (29/4) M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1883-94 Avonmouth service. 1890 triple exp. 
engines. 1895 sold; 1896 (4/1) wrecked at Berehaven. 


10. 1874 Ontario 
3,175. 336 X38. S-1-3. I-S—C2-11 (McMillan). (Cabin; IIT). 1874 (15/7) M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1885-94 Avonmouth service. 1896 scrapped. 


ll. (1876) Borussia 
2,131. 28038. C-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Gaird). Built 1855 for ‘“‘Hapag’’ (q.v.). 
1876 F/V Liverpool-New Orleans. 1878 (14/7) F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec— 
Montreal (1 R/V). 1879 (2/12) foundered at sea (165). 


12. (1876) Bavaria 
2,259. 28038. C-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Caird). Built 1857; ex-“Hapag”’ (g.v.). 
1876 F/V_ Liverpool-New Orleans. 1877 (6/2) burnt at sea en route New 
Orleans—Liverpool (0). 


13. (1877) Teutonia ; 
2,546. 296 x39. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Caird). Built 1857; ex-“‘Hapag”’ steamer 
(q.v.). 1877 F/V Liverpool—New Orleans. 1880 (2/4) F/V Liverpool—Halifax— 
Portland. 1880 (13/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1882 became Regina 
(Francesco Costa) (Italian). 1889 Piemontese (ditto). 1890 Regina (ditto). 
1891 Mentana (Schiaffino) (Italian). 1894 scrapped. 


14. (1879) Brooklyn 
4,215. 400 x 42. C-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1869 as City of 
Brooklyn (Inman) (q.v.). 1879 (20/6) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal; 
subsequent voyages, from Liverpool. 1885 (8/11) wrecked on Anticosti 
Island (0). 


15. 1879 Montreal 
3,308. 329 x39. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Connell). (Cabin; IIT). 1879 (27/10) M/V 
Glasgow-Liverpool-New Orleans. 1880 (23/4) F/V Liverpool-Quebec- 
Montreal. 1889 (4/8) wrecked on Belle Isle (0). 


16. 1879 Toronto 
3,316. Ditto. (Cabin; III). 1879 M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1894. 
(3/8) L/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1894 became Pina (Italian). 1897 
scrapped. 
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17. 1880 Ottawa (I) 
3,712. 359 x 40. S-1-4. I-S~C2-12 (Connell). 1880 (22/11) wrecked at Cape 
La Roche (0). 


1821882 Sarnia. 
o3(20. 001 X40, S14) 12S"-C2]9 (Connell). (Cabin; intermediate: III). 
1882 (7/9) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1894 (28/9) L/V ditto (when 2 
masted). 1896 sold to Furness Withy (q.v.). 1897 scrapped in Italy. 


19. 1883 Oregon 
3,672. Ditto. (Cabin; intermediate; III). 1883 (15/3) M/V Liverpool—Halifax 
—Portland. 1895 (19/6) L/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (when 2 masted). 
1896 sold to Furness Withy (q.v.). 1897 scrapped in Italy. 


- —— Vancouver (1) 
5,202. (Did not run for Company; see Inman Line City of Chicago.) 


20. 1884 Vancouver (II) 
D141. 431 x45, S-2-4. I-S-C3-14 (Connell). (Cabin; I; Ill). 1884 M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec-Montreal. 1893 triple exp. engines; 1 funnel. 1896 (Aug.) 
collision with Lake Ontario (Beaver); both damaged. 1902-03 Boston—Mediter- 
ranean service. 1904 Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal; 1905 onwards only 
occasional voyages. 1910 scrapped. 


21. 1891 Labrador 
4,737. 401 x47. S-l-4, S-S-T3-15 (Harland & Wolff). (I-100; If-50; II- 
1,000). 1891 (20/8) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1899 (1/3) wrecked on 
Skerryvore (0). 


- ——~ Hamilton 
3,617. (Did not run for Company.) Built 1869 as Nevada (Guion) (q.v.). 


21c. (1894) Mariposa (c) 
9,305. 421 x 48. S-1-3. S-2S-T6-13 (Armstrong Mitchell). Built 1891; owners 
Elder Dempster (g.v.). 1894 (7/9) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1895 
(27/9) wrecked in St. Lawrence River (7th R /V) (0). 


22. 1895 Scotsman 
6,041. 471 x49. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). (I-100; II-130; II). 
1895 (28/11) M/V Liverpool-Halifax—Portland. 1899 (21/9) wrecked Straits 
of Belle Isle (13). 


23. 1896 Canada 

8,606. 500 x 58. S-1-2. S-25-T6-15 (Harland & Wolff). (1-200; HI-200; I1I- 
800). 1896 (1/10) M/V Liverpool-Ouebec—Montreal (2 R/V). 1896 (23/12) 
F/V_ Liverpool—Boston. 1899 (Nov.)-1902 (autumn) transport service to S. 
Africa. 1903 (19/3) Liverpool—Halifax—Boston (tonnage 9,413). 1903 (22/4) 
Liverpoo]-Quebec—Montreal. 1914-18 transport service. 1918 (Nov.) F/V after 
Armistice Liverpool—Portland (Cabin 463; HI-755). 1926 (13/8) L/V Liverpool- 
Quebec—Montreal. 1926 scrapped in Italy. 


23d. (1898) Yorkshire (c) 
4,269. 401 x 45. S-1-4. S-S-T3-13 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1889 for Bibby 
Line. 1898 (21/4) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1898 (8/9) L/V ditto 
(5 R/V). 1905 became Indien (Fast Asiatic); 1907 Estonia (Russian American) 
(q.v.). 1913 burnt at sea. 


24, (1898) Dominion (II) 
6,618. 445 x50. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). (I-200; II-170; 
I1I-750). Built 1894 as Prussia (‘‘Hapag”’) (q.v.). 1898 (7/5) F/V Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1911 (spring) onwards only occasional voyages to Canada. 
1918 (2/12) F'/V after Armistice Liverpool—Portland. 1919 (autumn) onwards 
cargo only. 1921 (26/2) L/V Liverpool—Portland. 1922 scrapped, 
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25. 1898 New England 
11,394. 55059. S—1-2. S-2S-T8-16 (Harland & Wolff). (1-200; I1-200; 
I1I-800). 1898 (30/6) M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1903 (17/9) L/V ditto. 1903 
became Romanic (White Star) (g.v.). 1912 Scandinavian (Allan) (q.v.). 
1923 scrapped. 


25e. (1899) Derbyshire (c) . 
6,636. 452 x 52. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-14 (Harland & Wolff). (1-140). Built 1897 for 
Bibby Line. 1899 (8/6) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1899 (31/8) L/V ditto. 


26. (1899) Cambroman 
6,059. 430 x 46. S-1-4.. S-S-T3-12 (Laird). Built 1892; ran for Warren Line 
(cargo only). 1899 passenger accommodation fitted (I-100; II; III). 1899 
(28/6) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1902 Boston—Mediterranean service. 
i910 scrapped. 


27. 1900 Commonwealth 
12,097. 57859. S-1-2. S-2S-T8-16 (Harland & Wolff). (1-250; [[-250; 
111-800). 1900 (4/10) M/V Liverpool—-Boston. 1903 (5/11) L/V ditto. 1903 
became Canopic (White Star) (q.v.). 1925 scrapped. 


27f. 1902 Merion 
11,621. 531 x59. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-14 (Brown). 1902 (8/3) M/V_ Liverpool 
—~Boston. 1903 (5/3) L/V ditto. 1903 commissioned by American Line (q.v.). 
for whom built. 


28. (1903) Mayflower 
13,507. 58260. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-15 (Hawthorn Leslie). Built 1902 as 
Hanoverian (Leyland) (q.v.). 1903 (9/4) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1903 (22/10) 
L/V ditto (7 R/V). 1903 became Cretic (White Star) (q.v.). 1923 Devonian 
(Leyland) (q.v.). 1929 scrapped. 


282. (1903) Kensington 

. 8,669. 480 x57. S-1-4. S-25-Q8-14- (Thomson). Built 1894 for American 
Line (q.v.). 1903 (29/4) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1910 scrapped in 
Italy. 


28h. (1903) Southwark 
8,607. Ditto. (Denny). Built 1893 for American Line (q.v.). 1903 (13/5) F/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1911 scrapped. 


29. 1903 Columbus 
15,378. 570 x68. S-14. S—-2S-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). (1; II; II). 1903 
(1/10) M/V Liverpool-Boston (2 R/V). 1903 became Republic (White Star) 
(q.v.). 1909 (23/1) sunk in collision with Florida (LI. Italiano) (0). 


30. (1905) Ottawa (I) 
5,008. 455 x 45. S-2-4. I-S-T3-15 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1875 as Germanic 
(White Star) (g.v.). 1905-09 Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1910 became 
Gul Djemal (Turkish). 1928 (approx.) name amended to Gulcemal. 1950 
scrapped. 


31. (1922) Regina 
16,313. 575 x68. 2-2-C. S-3S-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). (Cabin 600; 
I{I-1,700). Completed 1918 as cargo steamer. 1922 (16/3) F/V as passenger 
steamer, Liverpool—Halifax—Portland. 1929 became Westernland (Red Star) 
(q.v.). 1935 ditto (Bernstein Red Star) (q.v.). 1939 ditto (Holland America) 
(q.v.). 1943 purchased by British Admiralty. 1947 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Red with white band; black top. 


FLAG: (a) Red; blue ball in large white diamond. 
(b) Red pennant; blue ball in small white diamond. 
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Chapter 73 
1871-1934, 


WHITE STAR LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE White Star Line of sailing packets to Australia was purchased 

in 1867 by Mr. T. H. Ismay, who had been running a fleet of 

sailing ships to the west coast of South America and the Carib- 
bean, and in 1864 had become a director of the National Steam 
Navigation Company Limited, trading between Liverpool and New 
York. A year or so after the purchase Mr. Ismay came into contact 
with a Mr. Schwabe, a Liverpool financier and the uncle of Mr. G. W. 
Wolff, of Harland & Wolff, the Belfast shipbuilders. Mr. Schwabe 
offered to assist in raising the capital to start a new line of steamers 
provided the ships were built by his nephew’s firm, and following a 
series of discussions the OcEANIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
LiMiTED was founded on September 6th 1869. From earliest days it 
was invariably known as the WHITE STAR LINE. 

Four ships of the largest size and power were ordered from 
Harland & Wolff, the number soon being increased to six. It is 
probable that they were always intended to operate on the North 
Atlantic, but the public made up its mind from the first that they 
were designed for the Australian trade. 

The first of the ships, the 3,707 ton Oceanic, was launched on 
August 27th 1870, and a contemporary account described her as 
“designed for the White Star Line of Australian packets”.1 She was 
an iron screw steamer with many novel features, one of the most 
important being her compound engines, the first permanent examples 
of which had appeared on the North Atlantic only a year previously. 
Steam pressure jumped from the 30lb. of the Inman City of Brussels 
to 65lb. per square inch. Daily coal consumption at 14 knots was 
under 60 tons as compared with the Inman ship’s 110. Hitherto all 
North Atlantic steamers had followed the sailing ship tradition of 
placing first class passengers right aft. This was reasonable enough 
as long as paddles remained the means of propulsion, but with high- 
powered screw ships vibration aft became a serious factor. The new 
Company, therefore, broke with the past by placing the first class 
dining saloon and cabins amidships. | 

The Oceanic’s ratio of length to beam—10 to 1 instead of the 
then usual 8 to 1—was distinctive but has been overstressed, as the 
vogue for long ships was comparatively short-lived, and the generally 
accepted notion that the White Star pioneers were the first ships 
with the increased ratio is incorrect. Innovations as regards passenger 
accommodation were more original and lasting. The then customary 
narrow deckhouses and high bulwarks were replaced by an iron 

(1) Mitchell’s Maritime Register, 2/9/70. 
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promenade deck with open railings. Cabins were nearly double the 
usual size and almost every one had a porthole. The portholes them- 
selves were much larger than any previously known on the North 
Atlantic. The saloon extended the full width of the ship. The total 
effect of these changes was to give an impression of lightness and 
airiness. Minor improvements were electric bells in the cabins and 
the provision of a separate chair for each passenger in the dining 
saloon. 

The Oceanic left Liverpool for New York on March 2nd 1871. 
The early stages of the voyage were marred by overheated bearings, 
making it necessary for her to put in at Holyhead, but she then made a 
fast run via Queenstown (Cobh). Her owners had announced that 
she was intended to break the Atlantic speed record. In this they were 
disappointed, and after a few voyages she went back to Belfast for 
alterations which increased her boiler power and coal stowage. 

The second ship, the Atlantic, entered service in June 1871, 
followed by the Baltic in September. The latter had been launched 
on March 8th as the Pacific, the name having in the meanwhile been 
hurriedly changed in view of the disaster that befell the Collins liner 
Pacific in 1856. The Baltic incorporated the changes that experience 
with the Oceanic had shown to be desirable. The Republic, so named 
because she was launched on Independence Day, July 4th 1871, 
completed the first group of four ships. The last pair, the Adriatic 
and Celtic (laid down as the Arctic), were 17 feet longer than their 
predecessors and were lighted by gas generated from oil. Fractures 
in the piping were, however, caused by the “working” of the ships, 
and after a short trial the customary oil-burning lamps were sub- 
stituted. 

At a later date Harland & Wolff engined their own ships. At this 
stage they lacked the necessary facilities, the contracts for the engines 
of the six ships being shared by Maudslay, Sons & Field of London 
and Geo. Forrester & Co. of Liverpool. It should be added that the 
name Arctic, as well as Pacific, was abandoned because of tragic 
Collins Line associations. 

In May 1872 the Adriatic set up a new westward record, and in 
the following January the Baltic a new eastward one, as the first ship 
to cross at over 15 knots. During 1873 the “Oceanics” averaged 11-8 
knots westbound and 13-4 eastbound—at least half a knot faster in 
each direction than their nearest rivals, Cunard and Inman. 

By the autumn of 1872 all six “Oceanics” were in service, but 
only five were required to maintain a weekly sailing to New York. 
Two smaller 12 knot ships, the Gaelic and Belgic, had been ordered, 
and the Tropic and Asiatic, laid down for other owners, had been 
bought on the stocks. It was clear, therefore, that the Company was 
planning to extend its operations, but those who foresaw a White 
Star steamship service to Australia were soon disillusioned. Instead, 
Ismay set out to break the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s 

(1) Mitchell’s Maritime Register, 10/3/71. 
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monopoly of the steam traffic to Chili and Peru. The Republic took 
the first sailing in October 1872; the new vessels and chartered tonnage 
followed. The Atlantic was scheduled to sail for South America in 
January 1873, but unfortunately for herself this sailing was cancelled. 

The new company met its first disaster on April Ist 1873. The 
outward-bound Atlantic had encountered such bad weather that she 
ran short of coal. Her captain, therefore, decided to make for Halifax, 
but she went on the rocks outside that port in appalling weather 
conditions. The ship was clearly doomed and 585 lives were lost out 
of about 900 passengers and crew. Had not her boatswain heroically 
swum through the raging surf carrying a lifeline ashore it is doubtful 
whether there would have been any survivors. As it was, the loss of 
life was the heaviest to date of any North Atlantic shipping disaster. 

The steamship service to South America was abandoned at the 
end of 1874, but for many years subsequently the Company’s sailing 
ships were employed on the route. The Asiatic and Tropic were sold. 
During the second half of 1874 the Gaelic and Belgic were engaged 
in a service between London (Victoria Docks) and New York. 

The Oceanic and her sisters were so far ahead of other North 
Atlantic vessels that the Inman and Cunard companies were obliged 
to take counter measures. Inman’s redesigned their latest ship and 
ordered three new steamers on Oceanic lines. Cunard placed orders 
for two larger but slower steamers. Having declared that they would 
operate the largest and fastest steamers on the New York run the 
White Star felt compelled to lay down two new and still better ships, 
even though their original group had barely been completed. The new 
vessels, the 5,000 ton Britannic and Germanic, were two-funnellers, 
but in essentials only improved editions of the Oceanic. Speed was 
increased by rather over 14 knots; daily coal consumption rose to 
just over 100 tons. 

An interesting innovation was tried in the Britannic. The normal 
position of her propeller was so low that the centre line was barely 
above the keel, and the machinery was raked aft in order to keep the 
shaft in line. The purpose of this was to increase thrust and reduce 
the tendency of the propeller to race when the ship was pitching. 
A universal joint in the shaft allowed the propeller to be lifted into 
the orthodox position when the ship was in shallow water. The arrange- 
ment was a failure and after a few months the Britannic had to go back 
to Belfast for reconstruction. The Germanic was built on orthodox 
lines and quickly settled down to recover the eastward record from 
the Inman City of Berlin. Back in service, the Britannic showed 
herself to be rather the faster of the pair. For the first time the 
Queenstown—New York crossing was made in 7} days, and the average 
passage time of the White Star fleet reduced by nearly a day. The ships’ 
record-making passages were at speeds of about 153 knots, but they 
became faster with age until, in the early 1890’s, they made some 16 
knot crossings, although by then they were outpaced by newer 
vessels, 
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Six ships were more than ample for a weekly service to New 
York, so the coming of the “Britannics” rendered one of the 
“OQceanics” redundant. Employment had also to be found for the 
Gaelic and Belgic from the unprofitable London service. These two 
ships and the Oceanic were, therefore, chartered in 1875 to the 
Occidental & Oriental Steamship Company to run between San 
Francisco and Hong Kong. 

Although the “Britannics” lost the speed record within three or 
four years, the White Star remained the fastest transatlantic service for 
12 years. The slumbering Cunard giant, however, finally awoke, and 
when the Umbria and Etruria joined its fleet the White Star reign was 
over. The Company was to have two more outstanding fast ships, but 
never again the fastest fleet. 

The year 1876 was a thoroughly bad one on the North Atlantic. 
The White Star and Inman Lines were unhampered by any mail 
contract and were able to reduce their working expenses by agreeing 
that each should despatch only three ships every five weeks. In the 
following year the two companies were allowed to share the mail 
contract with the Cunard Line. Successive changes in the White Star 
sailing schedule then followed to avoid clashing with Inman’s, but in 
1887 the White Star settled down to weekly departures on Wednesdays. 

The 4,400 ton Arabic (1) and Coptic were completed in 1881 for 
the San Francisco-Hong Kong trade, but made a few Atlantic 
voyages before setting out on the long trip to the Pacific via the Suez 
Canal. The Arabic returned to the North Atlantic at a later date. A 
slightly larger pair, the [onic and Doric, were completed two years 
later and proceeded straight into the New Zealand service, which 
the White Star inaugurated jointly with Shaw, Savill & Albion. All 
four were of steel, and besides being rather slower than the 
“Qceanics” had reduced passenger accommodation. 

Towards the end of the 1880’s the Company ordered its first 
purely cargo steamers, the so-called “cattle boats”, with special 
facilities for handling live cattle. The 4,700 ton Cufic and Runic 
are believed to have been the first ships designed for the trafhe. They 
were also the first White Star ships to be fitted with triple-expansion 
engines, and their performance was closely watched in view of the 
forthcoming introduction of this system im the new passenger ships 
then under construction. The Cufic and Runic were very successful 
ships, and by 1895 six similar but increasingly large versions had been 
built, namely, the Nomadic, Tauric, Bovic, Naronic, Cevic and 
Georgic, which differed from the earlier pair in that they were fitted 
with twin screws. The Georgic had a tonnage of over 10,000 and was 
built to replace the Naronic, which had disappeared at sea in February 
1893. All of them traded between Liverpool and New York. 

Partial renewal of the passenger fleet was now long overdue, and 
became urgent when the newly-revived Inman Line came out with 
the first of two twin-screw 10,000 tonners. The Teutonic of similar 
size appeared in August 1889, followed by the Majestic (I) during the 
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Statendam 29,511 tons 


Lost 1940 during German invasion of the Netherlands. A pre- 
decessor of the same name was lost during World War I. (84-33) HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
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1938 Nieuw Amsterdam 36,287 tons 
The flagship of the Holland America Line. Carried large num- 
bers of Allied troops during World War II. (84-34) 
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1951 Ryndam 15,015 tons 


The first Holland America ship of post-World War II design. 
Was laid down as the cargo steamer Dinteldyk. (84-40) HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
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1952 Maasdam 15,024 tons 
Sister ship of Ryndam (above). Carries 39 first class and 842 
HOLLAND AMERICA LINE tourist passengers. (84-41) 
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coming spring. In capabilities there was nothing to choose between 
either pair, although outwardly they were very dissimilar. The 
“Teutonics” were long ships with rather less tonnage than the 
“Cities”, and were built along strictly utilitarian lines. A new develop- 
ment was the abandonment of sail power. Gross tonnage was virtually 
double that of the Britannic. It should be added that the “Teutonics” 
were the first North Atlantic liners to be built to Admiralty require- 
ments for use as armed cruisers in times of war, and on this account 
the Company was paid a special retaining fee. The Majestic never 
succeeded in gaining the “Blue Riband”, but the Teutonic made a 
crossing at 20-35 knots in August 1891 and this remained a record for 
about a year. 

Apart from the cattle steamers no further White Star tonnage 
appeared until 1898, when the Cymric was commissioned. She was 
laid down as a larger version of the Georgic, herself the largest cargo 
and cattle steamer in the world, but with the important difference 
that she was fitted with accommodation for about 100 first class 
passengers. The idea of carrying passengers as well as cattle—a 
practice then much in favour with some lines—was becoming un- 
popular, with the result that at the last minute it was decided that the 
Cymric should cater for cargo and human beings only. In consequence, 
much of the space originally intended for cattle was turned into 
steerage accommodation. 

The commissioning of the “Tewtonics” had, in effect, made it 
possible to dispense with the “Oceanics”, but the Adriatic was re- 
tained on the North Atlantic as a reserve steamer until 1897. The 
Britannic and Germanic were also long past their prime. By the 
closing years of the century the Company’s tonnage problems were 
becoming desperate, although the only other important survivor of 
the Liverpool-New York trade was the Cunard Line. 

The outstanding North Atlantic steamer of the 1890’s was the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd record-breaker Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
which was completed in 1897 and gave evidence from the first that 
she was capable of a speed considerably in excess of 22 knots. It is 
unlikely that the “K.W.D.G.” had much influence on the design of the 
new “express” steamer which the White Star had contemplated for so 
long, and which was launched in January 1899 as the Oceanic (II). It 
is highly probable, however, that the Oceanic was laid down with the 
intention of capturing the speed record, and as soon as it was realised 
that to do this a speed of at least 23 knots would be required it was 
decided to abandon the idea of regaining the “Blue Riband”. On her 
maiden voyage, in September 1899, she crossed at an average speed 
no greater than 194 knots. She had a tonnage of 17,300, a length of 
686 feet and was the first steamer to exceed the Great Eastern in 
length, although she fell slightly behind in the matter of tonnage. 
Her outstanding feature was the comfort of her accommodation in all 
classes. 

The Oceanic marked a turning point in White Star policy, and 
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the fact that she fell some way short of being a record-breaker in no 
way affected her popularity. On the contrary it rather enhanced it as 
experienced travellers were getting sceptical of high speed. It was a 
well-known fact that the German greyhound and her successors 
vibrated excessively, and were having a number of minor mishaps 
which in some cases considerably prolonged their crossings and 
occasionally put them out of action for weeks on end. Moreover, it 
was their owners’ policy to drive them at their maximum speed 
whatever the weather conditions and this did not make for comfort- 
able travel. The White Star decided in the case of the Oceanic and 
her successors to make comfort their first consideration. To this end 
they built ships of great size and exceptional steadiness, with no more 
than moderate speed. 

Another event of 1899 requires brief mention although it was not 
related to the North Atlantic. During the year the 12,000 ton Medic 
opened the first White Star steamship service to Australia, and was 
followed by four sister ships. They proceeded via the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The 21,000 ton Celtic and Cedric were completed in 1901 and 
1903 respectively. Although nearly 4,000 tons larger than the Oceanic 
they were 5 feet shorter, a considerably greater beam being the chief 
reason for the tonnage increase. In spite of being the largest ships 
in the world they were really “intermediate” steamers with a speed of 
16 knots. They had a large cargo capacity and accommodation for 
over 2,000 passengers in three classes, including a number of single 
berth cabins in the first class. 

Several of the White Star fleet had served as transports during 
the Boer War, one of the most successful being the Britannic with at 
least 11 round voyages to South Africa to her credit. At the con- 
clusion of hostilities she was sent to Belfast for re-engining, but at 
the last moment it was decided that her moderate tonnage in com- 
parison with more modern ships made the heavy cost of these altera- 
tions uneconomical, and instead she was sold in 1903 to a German 
firm of shipbreakers. Her sister ship, the Germanic, had been fitted 
with triple-expansion engines in 1895. Four years later she had met 
with a curious accident at her berth in New York harbour. The snow 
and ice that had accumulated on her decks and upperworks during a 
particularly severe voyage caused her to heel over and sink. No 
structural damage was done and she was back in service within three 
or four months. In 1905 she became the Dominion Line Ottawa. 

The outstanding shipping event of 1902 was the formation of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, which succeeded the 
International Navigation Company, the owners of the American Line. 
The capital of the new concern was increased from £3,000,000 to 
£24,000,000 to enable many important purchases to be made. These 
included the entire share capital of the White Star Line and the 
business of Ismay, Imrie & Co., the managers of the Line. This 
meant, in effect, that the Company became American-owned, but 
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there was never any intention of transferring the ships to the American 
flag so that the arrangements for converting certain of the ships into 
British auxiliary cruisers in times of war were not affected. Never- 
theless, the sale to America of one of the best-known steamship 
companies was a sad blow to British pride. 

One of the first visible results of the I.M.M. merger was that the 
White Star took over the Dominion Line’s Liverpool—Boston service 
and their Boston—Mediterranean service. This was bad luck for the 
Dominion Line, but was a sound move as White Star prestige stood 
very high. The four largest Dominion steamers went with the services 
and were given White Star names—Canopic, Cretic, Republic (11) and 
Romanic, the last-named taking the first sailing from Liverpool to 
Boston in November 1903. The itinerary of the Mediterranean service 
was Boston—Azores—Gibraltar-Naples—-Genoa and vice versa, but in 
due course New York became the American terminal in place of 
Boston. 

Some months previously the Leyland Line had withdrawn their 
newly-established Liverpool-New York service, but the 8,800 ton 
Victorian and Armenian, both of which had accommodation for 60 
passengers, joined the White Star Liverpool—-New York service during 
the greater part of 1903, their accommodation being described as 
second class. Shortly afterwards the Leyland Huropean and American 
were transferred to the White Star, who renamed them T, ropic and 
Cufic and detailed them to the Australasian trade. In return, the 
White Star transferred the cargo steamers Nomadic and Tauric to 
the Dominion Line. 

A further White Star acquisition was the Atlantic Transport 
Minnewaska, the fourth of a series of ships carrying first class 
passengers only and cargo. She was taken over on the stocks, renamed 
Arabic, and completed as a three class ship. She made her first 
sailing from Liverpool to New York in February 1903. 

Owing to the success of the Celtic and Cedric, a third of the 
class, the Baltic, was laid down in September 1902—before even the 
name “International Mercantile Marine Company” had been 
announced—and was a sure indication that the White Star was to 
become the “show piece” of the group. The Baltic was 28 feet longer 
than the earlier pair and had a tonnage of nearly 24,000. There has 
always been rather a mystery about the fourth of the “Big Four”, the 
Adriatic, whose construction was announced in December 1903 
although she was not commissioned until 1907. A popular belief 
existed at the time that the Hamburg American Amerika, completed 
by Harland & Wolff in 1905, had been laid down as the Adriatic, 
and this is a likely explanation, particularly as the Hamburg 
American Line was on intimate terms with both the I.M.M. and 
Harland & Wolff. 

A rumour circulated in 1902—at the time when the I.M.M. was 
being formed—that the Teutonic, Majestic and Oceanic were hence- 
forth to be despatched from Southampton instead of Liverpool, but 
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this was denied and the man in the street heard no more of the matter 
until 1907, when the three steamers mentioned, together with the 
Adriatic, inaugurated a new White Star service from Southampton 
to New York via Cherbourg. The Adriatic took the first sailing on 
June 5th, but was not the first White Star ship to be employed on 
the route as a few weeks previously the Celtic had made two round 
voyages for the American Line, largely in order that the White Star 
might gain some valuable advance experience. 

The Dominion Line had been engaged in the Liverpool-Quebec— 
Montreal trade since 1872. The five principal units of their fleet 
were all at least ten years old, and in consequence two much larger 
ships were laid down as the Alberta and Albany. However, as White 
Star prestige stood so high these newcomers were launched as the 
White Star Laurentic and Megantic, the intention being that they 
should inaugurate a new White Star service to Canada in conjunction 
with the Dominion Line. The style “Waite Star-Dominion LINE 
Joint SERVICE” was applied. The ships had a tonnage of nearly 15,000, 
and were the largest in the Canadian trade. The policy of producing 
large, comfortable ships of moderate speed was continued and no 
attempt was made to rival the speed exploits of the Canadian Pacific 
“Empresses”’. 

There was an interesting difference between the Laurentic and 
the Megantic. The latter was fitted with quadruple-expansion 
engines of conventional design driving twin screws. The Laurentic 
was a triple-screw steamer. The two outer screws were driven by 
triple-expansion engines, whose exhaust steam was used to drive a 
low-pressure turbine connected to the centre screw. The performances 
of the ships were studied closely in order to determine what motive 
power should be used for the mammoth White Star liner that had 
been laid down at Belfast in December 1908—some little time before 
the new Canadian liners were placed in service. The Harland & Wolff 
combination of turbine and reciprocating engines proved to be a 
great success, and the same principle was adopted for the new liner, 
the Olympic. 

The third White Star disaster took place in 1909 when the 
Republic was sunk in collision off the American coast. Her passengers 
and crew were rescued by the Baltic, which was summoned to her 
assistance by wireless telegraphy. It was the first demonstration of 
the value of wireless as a life-saving device at sea. 

The triple-screw Olympic was launched at Belfast in October 
1910, and took her first sailing from Southampton on June 14th 
1911. Her passage from land to land occupied 5 days 16 hours, the 
average speed being a little over 21 knots. Like the Lusitania and 
Mauretania she had four funnels, the aftermost one being a dummy. 
Her tonnage was 45,324, and she exceeded the Celtic in length by 
171 feet and the Mauretania by 90 feet. She was a perfect example 
of the White Star policy of great size and extreme comfort combined 
with moderate speed. 
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Three months after her maiden voyage the Olympic met with a 
serious mishap in the Solent when she came into collision with H.M.S. 
Hawke, whose bow tore a large hole in the liner’s side near the stern. 
Fortunately there were no fatalities on either ship, but the Olympic 
had to proceed to Belfast for repairs. 

A sister ship, the Titanic, set out on her maiden voyage from 
Southampton to New York on April 10th 1912 with 1,310 passengers 
and 898 crew. The disaster that befell her just over four days later is 
still so well known that it need only be stated that the Titanic sank 
24 hours after striking an iceberg and that 1,503 lives were lost in 
what was by far the worst peacetime disaster at sea. Radar would 
have prevented the disaster; wireless should have mitigated it, but 
by a stroke of bad luck failed to do so. 

The White Star Line did all they could to regain their good name. 
During the autumn of 1912 the Olympic was sent to Belfast for 
drastic safety-first alterations, which included the provision of a 
complete inner skin and a greatly increased number of lifeboats. 
The cost was about £250,000. The tonnage of the ship was increased 
by 1,000. 

H It had been intended that the Southampton—Cherbourg—New 
York service should be carried on by the Titanic, Olympic and 
Oceanic until the last-named could be replaced by a third mammoth 
ship. The Adriatic had already joined the Baltic, Cedric and Celtic on 
the Liverpool-New York service, and the Teutonic had joined the 
Laurentic, Megantic and the Dominion Line’s Canada on the 
“White Star-Dominion” service to Canada. The loss of the Titanic 
made it necessary for the Majestic to continue in the Southampton 
service. She was, however, withdrawn for scrapping early in 1914, 
but by this time an improved and slightly larger version of the 
Olympic, the Britannic (IJ), was in an advanced stage of construction 
having been launched in November 1913. Earlier in the same year 
the 52,000 ton Hamburg American Jmperator entered North Atlantic 
service, thereby wresting from the Olympic the distinction of being 
the largest steamer in the world. 

With the return of the Adriatic to Liverpool in 1911 the Arabic 
joined the Cymric in the Liverpool—Boston service which, since the 
loss of the Republic two years previously, had been undertaken by 
the Cymric and Zeeland, the latter bemg owned by the allied Red 
Star Line. A year later the Romanic of the New York—Mediterranean 
service was sold, leaving the Cretic and Canopic to continue a trade 
that had been seriously affected by the competition of the Italian- 
owned lines. 

Following the outbreak of World War I in August 1914 several 
of the White Star ships were taken up for special wartime duties. 
The Teutonic, Oceanic, Cedric and Celtic became auxiliary cruisers, 
and the Oceanic was wrecked on the Shetlands in September 1914. 
The Teutonic was purchased by the British Government. It was 
perhaps fitting that the most spectacular part of all should be played 
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by the giant Olympic. During the early days of the war she made a 
gallant but unsuccessful attempt to tow into port the battleship 
Audacious, which had struck an enemy mine. After the United 
States entered the war she carried many thousands of troops across the 
Atlantic, and on one occasion had the satisfaction of ramming and 
sinking a German submarine which only a few minutes previously 
had narrowly missed torpedoing her. 

The Southampton—New York service was discontinued at once, 
but the Adriatic and Baltic remained to carry on the Liverpool-New 
York service which, with the aid of the Red Star Lapland, was 
maintained with some pretence of regularity until the convoy system 
came into operation in the later stages of the conflict. For a time the 
“White Star-Dominion” service was undertaken by the Red Star 
Zeeland and Vaderland which, owing to the latter’s German-sounding 
names, were rechristened Northland and Southland. 

The first White Star loss was the Arabic, which was torpedoed 
by an enemy submarine in August 1915, but by far the most serious 
was the Britannic (I). Completed in 1915 and commissioned as a 
hospital ship she sank in the Aegean Sea in February 1916 after 
striking an enemy mine, and was never used on the North Atlantic. 
The Cymric was torpedoed in May 1916, the Laurentic was sunk by a 
mine off the Irish coast in 1917 when carrying a vast cargo of bullion, 
and the Georgic was sunk by a raider. In addition two of the Australian 
fleet were lost, while the cargo steamer Cevic was sunk but sub- 
sequently salvaged. Another loss, although not of a ship built for the 
White Star, was the 32,000 ton Justicia, which had been laid down at 
Belfast as the Holland America Statendam and after her completion 
in 1916 had been handed over to the White Star. The reason for her 
Cunard-sounding name was that she was originally intended to take 
the place of the Lusitania, but a shortage of officers and crew made this 
impracticable. The Justicia was torpedoed in 1918. 

Some idea of the immensity of the White Star contribution to the 
nation’s war effort will be apparent by mentioning that during the 
course of hostilities the Company’s ships carried over half a million 
troops and over four million tons of cargo. 

The surviving units of the Company’s North Atlantic fleet at the 
time of the Armistice were the Olympics Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric, 
Celtic, Megantic, Cretic and Canopic. In addition there were several 
cargo steamers, the most interesting being the Belgic, which at the 
outbreak of war was under construction at Belfast as the Red Star 
Belgenland. She was hurriedly completed minus her uppermost 
passenger deck and appeared with two funnels and three masts 
instead of the three funnels and two masts that she had when she made 
her first Red Star voyage in 1923. The 9,000 ton Vedic was a cargo 
_ steamer with accommodation for a large number of third class 
passengers. 

The Liverpool-New York service was restarted soon after the 
Armistice by the “Big Four”, assisted until September 1919 by the 
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Lapland and until 1921 by the cargo steamer Belgic. Many cargo 
steamers of other components of the I.M.M. group took part as and 
when required, and in the summer of 1920 the 17,000 ton ex-German 
passenger liner Mobile was detailed to the Company by the Shipping 
Controller for two or three round voyages. The New York—Mediterra- 
nean service was resumed by the Cretic and Canopic in July 1919, 
while two months later the Adriatic and Lapland re-established the 
Southampton—Cherbourg—New York service. The Lapland reverted 
to the Red Star Antwerp-Southampton—New York route in 1920. 
In July of that year the Olympic, after being converted from coal to 
oil burning, joined the Adriatic at Southampton. By this time the 
post-war set-up was beginning to take shape. 

The Company’s first acquisition of ex-German tonnage was the 
N.D.L. Berlin, which in September 1921 was commissioned as the 
Arabic (III) and allotted to the Mediterranean service in place of the 
Canopic. Two much more important units were placed in service in 
1922, the first being the 34,000 ton twin-screw Homeric, laid down as 
the N.D.L. Columbus, and the second the 56,551 ton quadruple-screw 
Majestic, laid down as the Hamburg American Bismarck. Not only 
was she the largest steamship in the world, but she was also by far the 
largest and fastest ever owned by the White Star, some of her best 
passages being performed at an average speed of over 24 knots. In 
her heyday many experts considered that her overall length of 956 
feet would never be exceeded, but time has proved them wrong. For 
several years subsequently the American-owned Leviathan was 
advertised as having a tonnage of nearly 60,000, but a different (and 
indeed unorthodox) basis of calculation was used and there is no real 
doubt that the Majestic was the larger ship. It may be added that the 
White Star and Cunard Lines had made a joint purchase of the 
Bismarck and Imperator (later the Berengaria) from the Shipping 
Controller in order to avoid outbidding each other. The partnership 
lasted for about ten years, each line taking full control of its respective 
ship. 

" The Majestic, Olympic and Homeric took charge of the South- 
ampton—Cherbourg—New York “express” service for the next ten years. 
The two last-named, as well as the Majestic, had their claims to not- 
ability. The Olympic was variously described as the largest British- 
built steamer and the largest triple-screw steamer, while the Homeric 
was the largest twin-screw steamer. [n the autumn of 1923 the White 
Star and Cunard Lines announed that they had come to a joint working 
agreement for one “express” steamer instead of two to sail each week 
during the winter months. 

After an overhaul the Adriatic reverted to the Liverpool service 
in 1922. In the spring of that year the Vedic and Poland started a 
new emigrant service from Bremen, Southampton and Cherbourg 
to Quebec and Montreal. The Poland was really an Atlantic Transport 
ship, but had been running for the Red Star. At the close of the St. 
Lawrence River season the American destinations were changed to 
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Halifax and New York, and the much larger Pittsburgh and Canopic 
were substituted. A year later, owing to the rapid recovery of the 
German lines, the German terminal was changed from Bremen to 
Hamburg so that the White Star could take over the American Line 
service that had been running for several years between New York 
and Hamburg. By 1926 the German recovery was complete, and the 
White Star withdrew entirely from the German trade. 

The Dominion Line’s 16,500 ton triple-screw Regina made her 
first sailing as a passenger liner on the Liverpool—Canada service in 
1922. She was joined a year later by the twin-screw Doric, which was 
similar except as regards propelling machinery. The Doric had geared 
turbines whereas the Regina had a combination of turbines and 
reciprocating engines on the well-known Harland & Wolff system. 

From 1923 onwards a fortnightly call was made at Boston by the 
“Big Four” on the Liverpool-New York service with the result that 
the Boston and Philadelphia service was withdrawn in 1924. This had 
been taken over from the American Line three years earlier and had 
been maintained by the Haverford, assisted for a time by the Pitts- 
burgh, both being ex-American Line steamers. In 1924 the New York 
—Mediterranean service was also abandoned except for two or three 
special sailings during each subsequent winter. The principal reasons 
for the withdrawal were the restrictions imposed on foreign shipping 
by the Italian Government and the U.S. “quota” restrictions. 

The Dominion Line’s share of the “White Star-Dominion Joint 
Service” to Canada was withdrawn in 1926. In consequence the descrip- 
tion used subsequently was “White Star Line (Canadian Services)”. 

An announcement was made in April 1926 that the I.M.M. 
Company had received a cash offer for the White Star Line from 
certain British interests. It became known later that a syndicate 
headed by Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. had been the party concerned, 
and that the negotiations had been broken off. Only a few months 
later, in November 1926, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
announced that they had made arrangements to acquire the whole 
of the share capital of the White Star Line (Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company Limited) as from January Ist 1927. Thus, after an interval 
of over 20 years the White Star again became a purely British concern. 

The R.M.S.P. Company had been runriing a passenger and freight 
service between Southampton and New York since 1921, but this, 
in view of the White Star’s major interest in the route, was withdrawn. 
Two of the “O” steamers that had been taking part were returned to 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and the other two, the Ohio 
and Orca, were transferred to the White Star, who renamed them 
Albertic and Calgaric. They were employed on the Canadian run. 

Four steamers were required to maintain a weekly sailing to 
Canada. The advent of this new tonnage gave the Company five, 
and when the 19,000 ton Laurentic (Il) was commissioned in Novem- 
ber 1927 they had two spare ships. In the spring of 1928, therefore, 
the Albertic and Megantic were detailed to a new service from 
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London, Havre and Southampton to Quebec and Montreal, and this 
remained in operation for four seasons. 

The change of ownership of the White Star Line had no noticeable 
effect on the Southampton—New York service, but in 1928 the keel 
of a new 60,000 ton liner, the Oceanic (III), was laid at Belfast, the 
intention being that she should take the place of the Homeric, which 
was rather slow for the “express” service. The Oceanic never progressed 
very far, however, and her construction was eventually abandoned. 
In her place two 27,000 ton motor ships, the Britannic (Il) and 
Georgic (Il), were built and placed in service between Liverpool and 
New York in June 1930 and June 1932. They were the first British 
passenger liners on the North Atlantic to be fitted with oil engines, 
and had a service speed of 18 knots. At the time they were the largest 
“cabin” steamers in the world. Their appearance was opportune, 
as the Celtic had been wrecked off Cobh in December 1928, and the 
Cedric, Baltic and Adriatic were all due for retirement. 

In 1930, the year of the Britannic’s completion, there were a 
number of minor changes on the Liverpool-Boston—New York 
service, and it was decided to include Galway as well as Cobh in the 
itinerary about once a month. In addition Belfast and Glasgow were 
substituted for Cobh at similar intervals. It may be added that two 
years previously the Liverpool—Canada steamers had started regular 
calls at Belfast and Glasgow. 

The slump during the early 1930’s produced many problems 
for the Company, who disposed of the Arabic, Megantic, Cedric and 
Baltic. The Homeric and Doric were withdrawn from the North 
Atlantic and employed exclusively on pleasure cruises, several other 
ships being similarly employed from time to time. 

The rival Cunard Line had laid down an 80,000 ton liner in 
December 1930. Owing to the depression, work was suspended a year 
later and was not resumed until April 1934. Meanwhile, in February 
1934, after endless discussions, an agreement was reached between 
the Cunard Line, the White Star Line and the British Government 
whereby the assets of the two concerns were to be merged into a new 
Company, CUNARD-WHITE STAR Limitrep. The Government, for their 
part, undertook to advance a vast sum to enable the new ship to be 
completed and a sister ship to be laid down. 

The activities of the combined fleet are dealt with in the Cunard 
chapter as the Cunard Steam Ship Company Limited now owns the 
entire share capital of Cunard-White Star Ltd. and has taken over 
the control of the Cunard-White Star ships and organisation. The 
description “Cunard-White Star” is no longer used to any great 
extent, but the White Star houseflag is flown below the Cunard flag 
on Cunard ships proper as well as on the ex-White Star Britannic 
and Georgic, both of which have retained their White Star funnels. 
The Georgic is now owned by the Ministry of Transport, but is 
managed by the Cunard Line and, from time to time, is chartered 
by them for North Atlantic service. 
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Lalo Tiae iGcennic th) 
3,707. 42041. S-1-4. I-S-C4-14 (Harland & Wolff). (I-166; II[-1,000). 
Launched 1870 (27/8). 1871 (2/3) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1875 (11/3) L/V 
ditto. 1875 onwards ran on Pacific for Occidental & Oriental S.S. Co. 1896 
scrapped on Thames. 


2. 1871 Atlantic 
3,707. Ditto. Launched 1870 (1/12). 1871 (8/6) M/V Liverpool-New York. 
1873 (1/4) wrecked near Halifax (546). 


3. 1871 Baltic (I) 
3,707. Ditto. Launched 1871 (8/3) as Pacific. 1871 (14/9) M/V Liverpool- 
New York. 1888 (3/5) L/V ditto. 1888 became Veendam (Holland America) 
(q.v.). 1898 (6/2) foundered after striking submerged wreck (0). 


4. 1872 Republic (I) 
3,707. Ditto. Launched 1871 (4/7). 1872 (1/2) M/V Liverpool-New York. 
1888 second class added. 1889 (16/1) L/V Liverpool—New York. 1889 became 
Maasdam (Holland America) (g.v.). 1902 Vittoria (Italian). 1902 Cittd di 
Napoli (La Veloce) (q.v.). 1909 sold; 1910 scrapped. 


9. 1872 Adriatic (1) 
3,888, 437 x 41. S-1-4. I-S—C4-14 (Harland & Wolff). Launched 1871 (17/10). 
1872 (11/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1888 second class added. 1897 (17/11) 
L/V Liverpool—New York. 1899 scrapped at Preston. 


OG idiz >, Celtic (1) 
3,867. Ditto. Laid down as Arctic; launched 1872 (8/6). 1872 (24/10) M/V 
Liverpool-New York. 1887 collision with Britannic; both damaged. 1888 
second class added. 1891 (4/2) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1891 became 
Amerika (Thingvalla) (g.v.). 1898 sold; scrapped. 


7. (1873) Gaelic 
2,658. 370 x 36. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Harland & Wolff). Launched 1872 for S. 
American service. 1873 (10/7) F/V Liverpool_New York (2 R/V). 1874 (2/6) 
F/V London—New York (4 R/V). 1875 San Francisco—Japan—China service. 
1883 became Hugo (Spanish). 1896 stranded; constructive total loss. 


8. (1874) Belgic 
2,652. Ditto. Built 1873 for S. American service. 1874 (9/7) F/V London- 
New York (4 R/V). 1875 San Francisco—Japan—China service. 1883 became 
Goefredo (Portuguese). 1884 wrecked in River Mersey. 


9. 1874 Britannic (I) 
9,004. 455 x45. S-2-4. I-S-C4—15 (Harland & Wolff). (I-200; III-1,500). 
Launched 1874 (3/2). 1874 (30/7) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1887 collision 
with Celtic off Sandy Hook; both damaged. 1899 (16/8) L/V Liverpool-New 
York; subsequently became Boer War transpogt. 1903 scrapped. 


10. 1875 Germanic 

5,008. Ditto. Launched 1874 (15/7). 1875 (20/5) M/V Liverpool-New York. 
1895 triple exp. engines. 1899 (16/2) capsized at berth in New York; salvaged. 
1903 (23/9) L/V Liverpool-New York. 1904 ran for American Line (q.v.). 
1905 became Ottawa (Dominion) (q.v.). 1910 Gul Djemal (Turkish). 1915 
(3/5) torpedoed by British submarine F.14 in Sea of Marmora. 1920-21 
Mediterranean—New York voyages for Ottoman-America Line (q.v.). 1928 
(approx.) name amended to Gulcemal. 1950 scrapped. 


ll. 1881 Arabic (1) 
4,368. 43042, S-1-4. S-S-C4-13 (Harland & Wolff). 1881 (31/8) M/V 
Liverpool-New York (3 R/V). 1882 San Francisco—Japan—China service. 
1887-88 rejoined Liverpool-New York service. 1888 second class added. 
1890 became Spaarndam (Holland America) (q.v.). 1901 scrapped at Preston. 
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12. 1881 Coptie 
4,448. Ditto. 1881 (16/11) M/V Liverpool-New York (2 R/V). 1882 San 
Francisco—-Japan—China service. 1884 transferred to New Zealand service. 
1894 triple expansion engines. 1906 became Persia; 1916 Persia Maru (Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha). 1926 scrapped. 


13. 1889 Teutonic 
9,984. 566 x 58. S-2-3. S-25-T6-19 (Harland & Wolff). (1-300; II-190; II- 
1,000). 1889 (7/8) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1907 (12/6) F/V Southampton— 
New York. 1911 (May) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1913 II and III 
only; by this date masts had been reduced to two. 1914 became armed merchant 
cruiser; later purchased by British Admiralty. 1921 scrapped. 


14. 1890 Majestic (I) 
9,965. Ditto. Launched 1889 (29/6). 1890 (2/4) M/V Liverpool-New York. 
1907 (26/6) F/V Southampton—New York. (At some stage masts were reduced 
to two.) 1914 scrapped at Morecambe. 


15. 1898 Cymric 
12,552. 585 x 64. S-1-4. S-2S5-Q8-15 (Harland & Wolff). (1-100; III). 1898 
(29/4) M/V_Liverpool-New York. 1903 (10/12) F/V_ Liverpool—Boston. 
1913 IL and III only. 1916 (8/5) torpedoed off Fastnet (5). 


16. 1899 Oceanic (II) 
17,274. 686 x 68. S-2-3. S-2S-T8-19 (Harland & Wolff). (1-410; II-300; 
IiI-1,000). Launched 1899 (14/1). 1899 (6/9) M/V Liverpool-New York. 
1907 (19/6) F/V_ Southampton—New York. 1914 (Aug.) became armed 
merchant cruiser. 1914 (8/9) wrecked on Foula Island (Shetlands). 


17. 1901 Celtic (II) 
20,904. 681 x 75. 2-4. 25-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). (1-347; II-160; III-2,350). 
1901 (26/7) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1907 (April/May) New York—South- 
ampton for American Line (2 R/V). 1915-18 became a troopship. 1918 (8/12) 
F/V after Armistice, Liverpool_New York. 1928 (10/12) wrecked near Cobh 
(0); 1933 dismantled. 


18. 1903 Cedric 
21,035. Ditto. (I-365; II-160; III-2,350). 1903 (11/2) M/V Liverpool-New 
York. 1915-18 became a troopship. 1918 (14/12) F/V after Armistice Liverpool- 
New York. 1932 scrapped at Inverkeithing. 


18a. (1903) Victorian 
(Leyland Line). 8,825. 512 x 59. 1-4. S-T3-13 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1895 
for Leyland Line (g.v.). (II-60). 1903 (24/4) F/V Liverpool-New York 
(6 R/V). 


18b. (1903) Armenian 
(Leyland Line). 8,825. Ditto. 1903 (8/5) F/V Liverpool-New York (6 R/V). 


19. 1903 Arabic (II) 
15,801. 601 x65. 1-4. 2S-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). Laid down as Minne- 
waska (A.T.L.). Launched 1902 (18/12). 1903 (26/6) M/V Liverpool_New 
York. 1905 F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1907 (June) Liverpool-New York (in place 
of Adriatic). 1911-14 Liverpool—Boston. 1913 [I and III only. 1915 (19/8) tor- 
pedoed off Southern Ireland (44). 


20. (1903) Romanic 
11,394. 55059. 1-2. 2S5-T8-15 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1898 as New 
England (Dominion) (q.v.). 1903 (19/11) F/V_ Liverpool-Boston. 1904 
onwards New York—Mediterranean service. 1912 became Scandinavian 


(Allan) (q.v.). 1923 scrapped. 
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21. (1903) Cretic ’ 
13,507. 582 x 60. 1-4. 2S-T6-15 (Hawthorn Leslie). Built 1902 as Hanoverian 
(Leyland) (g.v.). 1903 became Mayflower (Dominion) (q.v.). 1903 (26/11) 
‘/V_ Liverpool—Boston. 1904 (autumn) New York—Mediterranean. 1919 
returned to ditto. 1923 became Devonian (Leyland). 1929 scrapped. 


22. (1903) Republic (I) 
15,378. 570 x 68. 1-4. 2S-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1903 as Columbus 
(Dominion) (g.v.). 1903 (17/12) F/V Liverpool-Boston. 1909 (23/1) collision 
with Lloyd Italiano Florida (0). 


23. (1904) Canopic 
12,097. 578 x 59. 1-2. 2S-T8-16 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1900 as Common- 
wealth (Dominion) (q.v.) 1904 (14/1) F/V Liverpool—Boston; subsequently 
New York—Mediterranean service. 1919 returned to ditto. 1922 Liverpool 
Quebec—Montreal. 1922 (10/11) F/V Bremen-—Southampton-Halifax—-New 
York. 1925 scrapped. 


24. 1904 Baliic (II) 
23,876. 709 x 76. 2-4. 25-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). Launched 1903 (21/11). 
1904 (29/6) M/V Liverpool-New York. 1918 (12/12) F/V after Armistice 
Liverpool-New York. 1933 scrapped in Japan. 


25. 1907 Adriatic (II) 
24,541. 709 x75. 2-4. 25-Q8-17 (Harland & Wolff). Launched 1906 (20/9). 
1907 (8/5) M/V Liverpool—New York. 1907 (5/6) F/V Southampton—New York 
(F/V of service). 1911 (24/8) resumed Liverpool-New York service. 1918 
(30/11) F/V after Armistice Liverpool-New York. 1919 (3/9) Southampton 
a York. 1922 (13/5) Liverpool-New York. 1934 (Nov.) sold; scrapped in 
apan. 


26. 1909 Laurentic (I) 
14,892. 550 X67. 1-2. 3S-T8 & ST-16 (Harland & Wolff). Laid down as 
Alberta (Dominion). (I-230; 11-430; TII-1,000). 1909 (Apr.) M/V Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1917 (25/1) mined off Northern Ireland (350). 


27. 1909 Megantic 
14,878. 550 X67. 1-2. 2S-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). Laid down as Albany 
(Dominion). 1909 (16/6) M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1918 (11/12) 
F/V after Armistice Liverpool-New York. 1919 (18/1) Liverpool—Portland; 
to Quebec and Montreal in summer. 1928-30 London—Southampton—Quebec 
—Montreal. 1931 Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1932 scrapped in Japan. 


27c. (1910) Zeeland 
(1915) Northland 
(Red Star Line). 11,905. 562 x 60. 2-4. 25-Q8-15 (Brown). Built 1901 for Red 
Star Line (q.v.). 1910-11 Liverpool-Boston insplace of Republic. 1911-14 ran 
for Red Star. 1914 (Nov. or earlier) Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (winter to 
Portland). 1915 renamed and ran to Quebec and Montreal before becoming a 
transport. 


28. 1911 Olympic 
45,324, 852 x92. 4-2. 35-T8 & ST-21 (Harland & Wolff). (I-1,054; II-510; 
IiI-1,020). Laid down 1908 (16/12); Launched 1910 (Oct.). 1911 (14/6) M/V 
Southampton—New York. 1911 (20/9) collision with H.M.S. Hawke; slight 
damage. 1912 extensively rebuilt after loss of Titanic; tonnage 46,359 (I re- 
duced to 750). 1914 attempted to tow battleship Audacious to port. 1917 
became a troopship. 1918 (12/5) rammed and sank U.103. 1920 converted 
to oil fuel. 1920 (21/7) resumed Southampton—New York service. 1935 
partially scrapped at Jarrow. 1937 (20/9) towed to Inverkeithing for final 


demolition. 
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29. 1912 Titanic 
46,329. Ditto. Laid down 1909 (21/3); launched 1911 (31/5). 1912 (10/4) 
M/V Southampton—New York. 1912 (14-15/4) sank after collision with ice- 
berg (1,503). 


29d. (1915) Lapland 
(Red Star Line). 17,540. 606 x 70. 2-4. 2S-Q8-17 (Harland & Wolff). Built 
1909 for Red Star Line (q.v.). 1915 F/V Liverpool-New York. 1918 (22/11) 
F/V after Armistice ditto. 1919 (16/9) F/V Southampton—New York. 1919 
eae he ditto; subsequent sailings Antwerp—Southampton—New York 
for Red Star. 


- — _ Britannic (Il) 
48,158. 852 x94, Other details as (28). (I-790; HI-830; I1J-1,000). Launched 
1914 (26/2). (Never ran for Company). 1916 (21/11) sunk by mine in Aegean 
Sea (21). 


29e. (1915) Vaderland 
(1915) Southland 
(Red Star Line). 11,899. 561 x 60. 2-4. 2S-Q8-15 (Brown). Built 1900 for Red 
Star Line (q.v.). 1915 (Jan.) F/V Liverpool—Halifax—Portland. 1915 renamed 


and ran Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal before becoming a transport. 


29f.1917 Justicia 
(Managed for British Government). 32,120. 740 x 86. 3-2. 3S-T8 & ST-18 
(Harland & Wolff). Laid down as Statendam (Holland America) (q.v). 
1918 (19/7) torpedoed off N. Ireland (10). 


201918... i) edic 
9,332. 46058. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-14 (Harland & Wolff). (III-1,250). 
1918 (28/12) F/V after Armistice Glasgow—Boston; subsequent voyages from 
Liverpool. 1919 (Sept.) repatriated British troops from Russia. 1920 (Aug.?) 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1922 (6/4) L/V Liverpool—Halifax—Portland. 
1922 (17/5) F/V Bremen—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal (4 R/V). 1934 
scrapped. 


30g. (1921) Haverford 
(International Navigation Co.). 11,635. 53159. 1-4. 2S-T6-14 (Brown). 
Built 1901 for American Line (g.v.). 1921 (1/4) F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 
1925 scrapped in Italy. 


31. (1921) Arabic (III) 
16,786. 590 x 70. 2-2. 2S-Q8-17 (A. G. ““Weser” (Bremen) ). Built 1908 as 
Berlin (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1921 (7/9) F/V Southampton—New York; subsequently 
New York—Mediterranean service. 1925-29 ran Antwerp—Southampton—New 
York for Red Star (g.v.). 1930 (8/3) F/V Liverpool-New York. 1930 (10/10) 
L/V(?) Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1931 scrapped in Italy. 


32. 1922 Homeric 
34,351. 751 x83. 2-2. 2S-T8-19 (Schichau (Danzig) ). (1-529; IJ-487; I~ 
1,750). Laid down as Columbus (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1922 (15/2) M/V Southampton 
—Cherbourg—New York. 1923 (Nov.)-1924 (Apr.) converted to oil fuel. 1932 
onwards pleasure cruises only. 1936 (27/2) sold; scrapped. 


32h, (1922) Poland 
(Atlantic Transport Line). 8,282. 47552. 14. S-T3-13 (Furness Withy 
(W. Hpl.)). Built 1898 as Victoria (Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland). 1898 
become Manitou (A.T.L.) (q.v.). 1920 ran for Red Star (g.v.) as Poland. 1922 
(26/4) F/V Bremen—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal (3 R/V). 1925 became 
Natale; scrapped. 
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33. 1922 Majestic (II) 
96,901. 915 x 100. 3-2. 4S-ST-23 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I-700; II-545; 
HI-850). Launched 1914 (20/6) as Bismarck (Hamburg American) (q.v.). 
1922 (10/5) M/V Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1936 (Feb.) L/V New 
York—Cherbourg-Southampton. 1937 became H.M.S. Caledonia (boys’ 
training ship). 1939 (29/9) burnt out at Rosyth. 


331i. (1922) Pittsburgh 
(International Navigation Co.) 16,322. 57568. 2-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-15 
(Harland & Wolff). (Cabin 600; III-1,500). Laid down 1913 for American 
Line. 1922 (6/6) F/V Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1922 (1/12) F/V Bremen 
—Southampton—Halifax-New York. 1925 (28/1) ran Antwerp—Southampton— 
New York for Red Star (q.v.). 


34. 1923 Doric 
16,484, 575 x68, 2-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-15 (Harland & Wolff). (Cabin 600; 
II-1,700). Launched 1922 (8/8). 1923 (6/7) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 
1933 onwards pleasure cruises exclusively. 1935 (5/9) damaged in collision 
off coast of Portugal. 1935 (Oct.) sold; scrapped. 


34j. (1926) Regina 
(Leyland Line). 16,313. 575 x 68. 2-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). 
Completed 1918 as cargo steamer for Dominion Line (q.v.). 1922-25 Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal for White Star-Dominion Joint service. 1926-29 ditto for 
“White Star (Canadian services)’’. 1929 became Westernland (Red Star) (q.v.). 


35. (1927) Albertic 
18,940. 591 x72, 2-2. 25-Q8-17 (A. G. ‘Weser” (Bremen) ). Laid down as 
Miinchen (N.D.L.) (q.v.). Completed 1923 as Ohio (R.M.S.P.) (q.v.). 
1927 (22/4) F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1928 London—Southampton 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1929 Liverpool-New York (in place of Celtic). 1930 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1933 (March) laid up in Clyde. 1934 sold to 
Japan; scrapped. 


36. (1927) Calgaric 
16,063. 550 x 67. 1-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1918 as 
Orca (P.S.N.). 1922 became Orca (R.M.S.P.) (q.v.). 1927 (4/5) F/V Liverpool 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1929-31 London-Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1933 
laid up at Milford Haven. 1935 sold; scrapped. 


37. 1927  Laurentic (II) 
18,724. 578 x 75. 2-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-16 (Harland & Wolff). (Cabin; TTC; 
II. Total 1,600). 1927 (Nov.) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1939 (Sept.) 
became an armed merchant cruiser. 1940 (3/11) torpedoed in North Western 
Approaches. 


- —— Oceanic (III) 
60,000. (Laid down by Harland & Wolff but never completed.) 


38. 1930 Britannic (III) (M/S). . 
26,943. 684 x 82. 2-2-C. 2S-4SC. DA-18 (Harland & Wolff). (Cabin 479; 
tourist 557; I]-506). Launched 1929 (6/8). 1930 (28/6) M/V_ Liverpool 
—Belfast-Glasgow—New York. (For later details see Cunard chapter.) 


39. 1932  Georgic (M/S). 
27,759. Ditto. (Cabin 479; tourist 557; III-506). Launched 1931 (12/11). 
1932 (25/6) M/V Liverpool—New York. (For later details see Cunard chapter.) 


FUNNEL: Buff; black top. 


FLAG: Red swallow-tailed pennant with white star. (See chapter 10 for details 
of Cunard-White Star.) 
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1871-76 


NORSE AMERICAN LINE 
(NORWEGIAN) 


T is widely believed that the pioneer Norwegian North Atlantic 
| Ei cahaee line came into existence as recently as 1913, but in 

fact a company known as the NorsE AMERICAN LINE started 
operations in 1871. 

The first sailing of this line was taken by the 1,935 ton iron 
screw St. Olaf, which left Newcastle-on-Tyne for Bergen and New 
York in June 1871.1 Subsequent sailings were from London via 
Newcastle and Bergen. Four newly-built steamers joined the fleet in 
1872-73, namely, the Peter Jebsen, Harald Haarfager, Hakon 
Adelsteen and Kong Sverre, and although all were products of the 
same yard their tonnage varied between 1,268 and 2,386. In some 
cases they proceeded via Christiania (Oslo) as well as Bergen. 

It soon became apparent that there was insufficient demand for 
a high-class service of this nature between Norway and the U.S.A., 
and in October 1873 the Kong Sverre inaugurated a new service from 
London to New York via Havre.? This again met with but limited 
success, and in the following spring sailings were advertised from 
London to New York “with liberty to call at Christiania and Bergen”. 

The service was withdrawn in 1876 and the steamers sold. One 
at least of the final sailings was to Philadelphia instead of New York. 


Leeloi te ot, Olar 
1,935. 29436. I-S-C2-10 (Wigham Richardson (Newcastle) ). (I; III). 
Launched 1871 (April). 1871 (June) M/V Newcastle-Bergen—New York. 


2. 1872 Peter Jebsen 
1,268. 232 x30. I-S-C2-10 (Backhouse & Dixon (Middlesbro’) ). (I; III). 
1872 (25/6) M/V London-Bergen—New York. Became Romanul (British). 


3. 1872 Harald Haarfager 
2,084. 294 x 36. I-S-C2-10 (ditto). (I; III). 1872 (Sept.) M/V London—Bergen 
—New York. 


4. 1873 Hakon Adelsteen 
1,403. 250 x32. 1-2. I-S—C2-10 (ditto). (I; I11-400). Launched 1873 (15/2). 
1873 (1/7) M/V London—Bergen—New York. 


5. 1873 Kong Sverre 
2,386. 325 x37, 1-2. I-S-C2-10 (ditto). (I-35; II-40; III-650). Launched 
1873 (29/3). 1873 (21/8). M/V London-—Bergen—New York. 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 28/4/71 ete. 
(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 11/10/73. 
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Chapter 75 
1871-96 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE transfer of the Great Western Steam Ship Company’s wooden 

paddle steamer Great Western from the Bristol-New York to 

the Liverpool-New York trade at the conclusion of the 1842 
season marked the elimination of Bristol as a North Atlantic terminal 
for a period of nearly 30 years. The boom resulting from the Franco- 
Prussian War and the introduction of the compound engine were 
responsible for the formation of many new North Atlantic lines, one 
of which was the GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP LINE, founded by Mark 
Whitwill & Son of Bristol. It had no connection with the earlier 
company of similar name, which, in fact, had gone into liquidation 
many years previously. The revival of the name “Great Western” 
was, nevertheless, a deliberate attempt to obtain the support of the 
West of England public. 

The new Company’s service was opened by the 1,317 ton iron 
screw Arragon, which sailed from Bristol for New York on July Ist 
1871 with two cabin and 42 steerage passengers, 900 tons of cargo and 
“coal enough to bring her home”. She sailed at intervals of 6-8 
weeks until the spring of 1872, when she was joined by the 1,541 ton 
Great Western, the first of the ships specially designed for the 
service. The 1,269 ton Lapland and the 1,833 ton Lady Lycett were 
chartered by the Company in 1873. The former had been built for 
the Leith, Hull & Hamburg Line. For some years following this 
charter she carried Donald Currie’s private mails to South Africa.* 

The 1,900 ton Cornwall and Somerset were commissioned in 
1875 and had accommodation for some 450 first, second and steerage 
passengers.? The experiment was tried at the conclusion of the 1875 
season of running the Great Western between New York and the 
Mediterranean. She had the misfortune early the following year to 
strand on Long Island during a voyage from Messina to New York, 
and became a total loss. \ 

The 2,000 ton Devon, Bristol and Gloucester were placed in 
service at yearly intervals from 1878 onwards. All three were approxi- 
mately similar to the Cornwall and Somerset but were purchased 
second-hand. It was at this time that the Bristol City Line was founded 
by Chas. Hill & Sons. It, too, operated on the Bristol-New York route 
but did not carry passengers. 

During the summer of 1879 the Great Western Company tried 
the experiment of running a cargo service from the newly-opened 

(1) The Times, 3/7/71. 

(2) Union-Castle Chronicle, 1853-1953 (Longmans Green & Co.). 

(3) The Times, 22/5/75. 
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Avonmouth Docks to Montreal by the chartered steamers Belsize, 
Govina, Riversdale, etc.1 In addition there were occasional cargo 
sailings by chartered steamers from Bristol or Avonmouth to New 
York. During 1879-80 some of the passenger steamers sailed from 
Bristol and some from Avonmouth. Subsequently nearly all sailings 
were from the latter port. 

There is no record of any Canadian sailings in 1880-81, but in 
1882 the “County” steamers already mentioned each made one or 
more sailings to Montreal. One reason for this move was that two 
further ships, the 2,638 ton Dorset and the 2,527 ton Warwick, had 
been placed in commission, the latter being the first of the fleet to be 
built of steel. 

In 1881 the Company landed 185 cabin and 1,452 steerage 
passengers at New York during the course of 35 voyages—an average 
of nearly 50 a voyage. In 1885 the totals were 35 and 187 during 15 
voyages—an average of only 15. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Company discontinued carrying passengers after 1885. All but 
the two latest units of the fleet were sold during the following year. 

The 2,900 ton cargo steamers Oxford and Worcester were com- 
missioned in 1887, followed by the 2,336 ton Cambridge in 1889 
and the 2,600 ton Hereford and Monmouth in 1890, thereby enabling 
the last survivors of the passenger fleet, the Dorset and Warwick, 
to be sold. 

The Bristol City Line lost three steamers during its first four 
years of operation. From then onwards it gradually consolidated its 
position, and, as it always confined its activities to cargo, was spared the 
expense of replacing its passenger fleet as was necessary in the case 
of the Great Western Steamship Line. The latter, in fact, never really 
recovered from the effects of this operation. By 1895 the Monmouth 
was the only ship remaining in their fleet. A year or so later she, too, 
was sold and the Company was wound up. 


1. (1871) Arragon 
1,317. 236 x31. 1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Barclay Curle). Built 1869. 1871 (1/7) F/V 
Bristol-New York. 1881 onwards carried cargo only. 1882 (2/9) L/V Bristol- 


Montreal. 


2. 1872 Great Western 
1,541. 276 x33. 1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Pile (Sunderland) ). (I; 111-252). Launched 
1872 (7/3). 1872 (June) M/V Bristol-New York. 1875 (14/9) L/V ditto. 1876 
(25/3) wrecked on Long Island (0). 


2a. (1873) Lapland (c) 
1,269. 250 x30. 1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Barclay Curle). Built 1872. 1873 (10/5) 
F/V Bristol-New York (4 R/V). 
2b. (1873) Lady Lycett (c) 
1,833. 263 x33. 1-2. I-S-C2-10 (London & Glasgow Co.). Built 1872. 1873 
(28/5) F/V Bristol-New York (2 R/V). 
(1) Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 19/5/79, ete. 
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3. 1874 Cornwall 
1,878. 280 x35. 1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Richardson (Stockton) ). Launched 1873 
(22/10). 1874 (14/4) M/V Bristol-New York. 1886 became Hassan Pasha 
(Turkish). 


4. 1875 Somerset 
1,923. 28436. 1-3. I-S—C2-10. (Richardson Duck (Stockton) ). (I; If; HI. 
Total 450). Launched 1875 (23/3). 1875 (19/6) M/V Bristol-New York. 
1886 became Ali Saib Pasha (Turkish). 


5. (1878) Devon 
1,856. 286 x 36. 1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Scott (Greenock) ). Launched 1872 (26/6) 
for Commercial S.S. Co. (London). 1878 (7/8) F/V Bristol-New York. 
1886 became Kyamil Pasha (Turkish). 


6. (1879) Bristol 
1,983. 278 x38. 1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Pearse (Stockton) ). Built 1875 as City of 
Valparaiso (British). 1879 (7/6) F/V Bristol-New York. 1886 became 
Costa Rica (Costa Rican). 


7. (1880) Gloucester 
2,004. 280 x38. 1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Steele (Greenock) ). Built 1875 as City of 
Santiago (British). 1880 (14/2) F/V Bristol-New York. 1886 became Soo- 
goodlee (Turkish). 


8. 1881 Dorset 
2,638. 331 x39. 1-3. I-S—C2-12 (Thompson (Sunderland) ). 1881 (10/8) M/V 
Bristol-New York. 1888 (approx). became Dorset (British). 1905-06 Correnti 
(Norwegian). 1908-09 no trace. 


9. 1882 Warwick 
2,527. 316x41. 1-? S-S-C2-12 (Richardson (Newcastle) ). (1-50; II-30; 
I{I-380). 1882 (1/7) M/V Bristo!_New York. 1889 became Warwick (Donald- 
son) (q.v.). 1897 sold. 


FUNNEL: Black; broad red band with blue and white ball. 
FLAG: Red; large blue and white ball in centre. 


Chapter 76 
1872 


\ 


LIVERPOOL AND MONTREAL STEAMSHIP LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE Liverpoot & MonTREAL STEAMSHIP LINE announced in 

February 1872 that it would be starting a service between the 

ports mentioned in its title in the following April. The brokers 
were William Hunter & Co. of Liverpool. 

The service was opened by the 1,800 ton iron screw Lady Lycett 
on April 20th 1872, followed by the Viking in May and the Nyanza 


(1) Glasgow Herold, 26/2/72. 
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and Chesapeake in June. This, as far as can be ascertained, was the 
last sailing. Subsequently these and other steamers proceeded from 
Liverpool to Philadelphia under William Hunter & Co’s auspices, 
but without the name of any line being given. It may be added that 
the Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Company had started a 
service between Liverpool and Montreal in April 1872, and to this 
can be attributed the failure of the Liverpool & Montreal Steamship 
Line. 

The Lady Lycett was chartered to the Great Western Steamship 
Line in 1873. The Nyanza had already been running for the Warren 
Line between Liverpool and Boston. The Chesapeake ran for the 
Warren Line in the Autumn of 1872. 


Chapter 77 
1872 


BALTISCHER LLOYD 
(GERMAN) 


NTIL 1872 there were but few opportunities for passengers 
a) estas along or near the shores of the Baltic to proceed by 

direct steamer to North America, their usual route being via 
Hamburg or Bremen. It was partly to remedy this state of affairs 
that the BattiscHER LLoyp was founded in Stettin in 1870 with a 
capital of 650,000 thalers. Its principal aim was to establish a regular 
passenger and cargo service between Stettin and New York. 

Orders were placed with Oswald & Co. of Sunderland for five 
iron screw steamers of about 2,000 tons, with accommodation for 
800-900 passengers in three classes. The compound engine had just 
been introduced on the North Atlantic. These ships were fitted with 
this important new type of propelling machinery, which was respon- 
sible for reducing coal consumption by about one-half. 

The first two units of the Baltischer Lloyd fleet, the 1,878 ton 
Humboldt and Franklin, which, it should be pointed out, were the 
names of the first two wooden paddle steamers of the New York & 
Havre Line (chapter 23), were launched in 1871-72. They were followed 
by the 2,600 ton Thorwaldsen, Ernst Moritz Arndt and Washington. 

It is rather surprising that so little should be known about the 
Company in England if only because there were a number of sailings 
from Stettin to New York via London (Millwall Docks) in 1873! 2 and 
perhaps in other years. In one case at least an additional call was 


(1) The Times. 14/2/73. 
(*) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 8/9/73. 
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made at Havre. The ships carried “upper saloon”, “lower saloon” 
and steerage passengers,! the first two descriptions being those used 
also at that time by the Hamburg American Line and the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd instead of the more customary first and second class. 
The London agents were Westcott & Laurance, whose offices were 
then at 9 Fenchurch Street.’ 

The Thorwaldsen was wrecked—fortunately without loss of life— 
on the Swedish coast in April 1873 when en route from New York to 
Stettin. The only other information available is that the Ernst Moritz 
Amdt and Washington were sold to A. Lopez & Co., who in 1881 
became the Compafiia Trasatlantica. The former was retained in 
their fleet until 1900 and the latter for several years longer. It seems 
clear that the Baltischer Lloyd withdrew their service within a few 
years of its inauguration. 


1. 1872 Humboldt 
1,878. (Oswald (Sunderland) ). 


2. 1872 Franklin 
1,878. Ditto. 


3. 1872 Thorwaldsen 
2,600. 310 X38. 1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Oswald (Sunderland) ). (I; 11; 11. Total 800). 
Launched 1872 (9/5). Trials 1872 (14/9). 1873 (4/4) wrecked on Swedish 
coast (0). 


4. 1872 Ernst Moritz Arndt 
2,597. 317 x37. 1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Oswald (Sunderland) ). (I; II; 11. Total 900). 
Launched 1872 (22/8). 1879 (approx.) became Habana (Lopez—tlater Cia 
Trasatlantica). 1900 scrapped. 


5. 1872 Washington 
2,576. 30738. 1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Oswald (Sunderland) ). 1879 (approx.) 
became Ciudad Condal (Lopez—later Cia Trasatlantica). 1906 (approx.) 
scrapped. 


Chapter 78 
1872-94 


WHITE CROSS LINE 
(BELGIAN) 


HE Wuuire Cross Line was founded in 1865 by Steinmann & 

Co. of Antwerp. Mr. Steinmann was a Swiss, and it was appro- 

priate, therefore, that the first unit of the fleet—a second-hand 
sailing ship of 213 tons, built in 1857—should have been renamed 
Helvetia. Further, the Company’s houseflag was a reproduction of 
the Swiss national flag—namely, red with a white cross. This naturally 
accounted for the name by which the Line was popularly known. 


(1) The Times, 14/2/73. 
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Mr. Hermann Ludwig was admitted into partnership in 1872, 
when the title of the firm became Steinmann & Ludwig. It had 
already been decided to concentrate on steamships instead of sailing 
ships and to place an order in Scotland for the 1,263 ton iron screw 
Steinmann. In 1873 the 1,500 ton Alps was purchased and renamed 
C. F, Funch; a year later the 1,472 ton Auguste Andre was completed 
in France. 

A good many details are available regarding the activities of these 
three ships in the Antwerp-New York trade from 1874 onwards, 
but not previously. It is believed that the Stetnmann and C.F. Funch 
entered this trade in 1872 and 1873 respectively, and the name of the 
latter rather bears this out as Funch, Edye & Co. were the Company’s 
New York agents. It would appear, therefore, that the White Cross 
Line established a steam service across the North Atlantic a few 
months before the Red Star Line (chapter 83). At any rate, it is quite 
clear that the name “White Cross Line” came into use several years 
before “Red Star Line”. 

The C. F. Funch was destroyed by fire in the River Scheldt in 
August 1876, but was replaced a few months later by a sister ship, 
built in 1870 as the Andes and renamed Hermann Ludwig. At about 
the same time the Steinmann was transferred to Smyers & Co. of 
Antwerp in exchange for the 1,790 ton Khedive, which was renamed 
Daniel Steinmann. The exact details of this transaction are not 
known, but owing to the difference in the tonnage of the ships there 
must presumably have been a cash adjustment as well. ‘The Hermann 
Ludwig was wrecked on the Scilly Isles in October 1878, and although 
subsequently refloated was not employed again by the Company. 
It had earlier been feared that she had disappeared without trace. 

From early days the White Cross service had close associations 
with England, as is evident from the fact that in 1875 it was advertised 
as running from London to New York “with liberty to call at 
Antwerp”? Within a year or two the eastbound itinerary had become 
New York—Southampton—Antwerp. It may be added that a third 
Belgian line, the Engels, started operations in 1875 between Antwerp 
and New York, and this added competition may well have been the 
reason for the White Cross Line’s desire to attract business to and 
from England. 

The 2,417 ton Henry Edye was completed for the service in 1879, 
and during the same year the Auguste Andre was renamed Helvetia, 
the sailing ship of that name having disappeared from the fleet some 
years earlier. The 2,879 ton Hermann was completed in 1881, and for 
a time the Company was operating four steamers, the fourth being 
the Daniel Steinmann. 

Advertisements in 1881 indicated that the Company’s ships 
sailed from Hull every Saturday and London every Monday to New 
York, and that they carried steerage passengers at a fare of £4/18/-.? 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 29/4/75, 24/6/75, ete. 
(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 8/4/81, 14/7/81, ete. 
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Whether these voyages started from Antwerp or whether the ships 
called there after leaving London is not clear. The total number of 
sailings to New York during the year was 31, the number of west- 
bound passengers carried being 54 first class and 6,787 steerage. 
During this and subsequent years the Helvetia made a number of 
voyages from Antwerp to Quebec and Montreal. 

The Henry Edye was apparently sold or lost in 1881-82. To 
replace her the Company acquired the 3,000 ton ex-N.D.L. Hansa, 
which was renamed Ludwig. She was lost almost at once. 

The Daniel Steinmann was wrecked near Halifax in April 1884 
with a loss of 116 lives. This further disaster virtually put the Company 
out of business, and it was decided to discontinue carrying passengers. 
The Helvetia was sold or lost and only the Hermann remained in the 
fleet. 

The Engels Line continued a service between Antwerp and New 
York with three steamers until 1888, when two of them were sold. 
It seems probable that the White Cross and Engels lines came to a 
working agreement with one another at this stage or earlier. In any 
event an alliance was formed soon afterwards as Lloyd’s Register 
for 1892, although showing the sole remaining unit of each line 
under the names of the respective managers, referred to each of the 
companies as the White Cross Line and in each case made a cross- 
reference to the other. 


1. 1872 Steinmann 
1,263. 223 x30. I-S—C2-10 (Richardson (Newcastle) ). 1877 became Alexandre 
Smyers (Belgian). 

(1873) C. F. Funch 
1,501. 280 x33. I-S—C2-10 (Key (Kinghorn) ). Built 1871 as Alps. 1876 
(24/8) destroyed by fire in River Scheldt. 


3. 1874 Auguste Andre 
(1879) Helvetia 
1,472. 269 x 33. I-S—C2-10 (Forges & Chantiers (La Seyne) ). 1884 sold (?) 


4, (1877) Hermann Ludwig 
1,505. 272 x32. I-S-C2-10 (Key (Kinghorn) ). Built 1870 as Andes. 1878 
(23/10) wrecked on Scilly Isles; later refloated. 


5. (1877) Daniel Steinmann 
1,790. 277 x34. I-S-C2-11 (Cockerill (Antwerp) ). Built 1875 as Khedive. 
1884 (3/4) wrecked near Halifax (116). N 


6. 1879 Henry Edye 
2,417. 311 x35. I-S-C2-11 (Doxford (Sunderland) ). 1881-82 sold or lost. 


7. 1881 Hermann 
2,879. 322 x 40. I-S—C2-11] (Sunderland S.B. Co.). 1894 became Hero (Nor- 
wegian). 1907-08. Success (U.S.). 1908-09 Jacob Luckenbach (U.S.). 1917-18 


no trace. 


8. (1883) Ludwig 
3,087. 328 x42. I-S-C2-11 (Caird). Built 1861 as Hansa (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 
1881 became Hansa (British). 1883-84 lost. 


FUNNEL: Buff; black top. 
FLAG: Red; white cross. 
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1872-91 


STATE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
(STATE LINE) 
(BRITISH) 


HE Strate STEAMSHIP Company LIMITED was advertised to 

start services from Glasgow and Liverpool to New Orleans and 

from Glasgow to New York during the spring of 1872. Owing to 
various delays, however, the first sailing did not take place until 
August 1872, when the 1,900 ton iron screw Louisiana left Glasgow 
and Liverpool for New Orleans. She and a sister ship, the Minnesota, 
subsequently made the Mersey their home terminal. On some voyages 
calls were made at Bordeaux and Havana. 

The pioneer unit of the New York fleet was the 2,500 ton Penn- 
sylvania, which sailed from Glasgow in April 1873 for New York 
via Larne (Ireland), where she awaited the arrival of the cross-channel 
steamer from Stranraer with the London mails. The Virginia and the 
2,300 ton Alabama followed. The latter had been built for the New 
Orleans trade, to which she was transferred at the conclusion of her 
second voyage. She was replaced by the Georgia. 

Although the State Line was registered in Great Britain a con- 
siderable portion of its capital had been subscribed in the United 
States, hence the unfortunate choice of names for the ships, all of 
which were, or had been until recently, duplicated by other North 
Atlantic lines. In December 1873, therefore, the words “State of” 
were added to the names to avoid confusion. 

The 2,500 ton State of Nevada and State of Indiana and the 
3,150 ton State of Florida were commissioned in 1874. The latter, in 
particular, appeared at the worst possible time as a serious slump 
had set in, and after only one round voyage she was transferred to 
the Queen Line’s Indian service as the Queen Margaret. It was 
intended that the five remaining steamers should maintain a weekly 
service on the New York route, but, owing to the slump, sailings were 
reduced to fortnightly. The New Orleans service was even more 
seriously affected and, except for an occasional sailing, was withdrawn 
in 1875. The State of Minnesota was sold. The State of Louisiana 
and State of Alabama were retained, but neither was employed on 
the North Atlantic during the two succeeding years. 

By the beginning of 1878 trade conditions had improved suffici- 
ently for a weekly service to be resumed, and to make this practicable 
the State of Louisiana was recommissioned. She was wrecked in 
Lough Larne in December 1878, and in the following July the State 
of Virginia was wrecked on Sable Island. In consequence the State 
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of Alabama re-entered the service and the 3,000 ton Mikado was 
chartered for five round voyages, at the conclusion of which the 
Queen Margaret made one voyage under this name before reverting 
to her original name, State of Florida. 

When the 4,000 ton State of Nebraska was commissioned in 
November 1880 the State of Alabama again became a spare steamer. 
In April 1884, however, the State of Florida was sunk in collision 
with a loss of over 100 lives, and from then on the “Alabama” found 
regular employment. 

In 1885 the Company landed 10,066 passengers at New York 
in comparison with the Anchor Line’s total of 14,120 for their Glasgow 
service. This was a commendable achievement, and the Company 
had undoubtedly made serious inroads into the Anchor Line’s 
business. However, the financial standing of the Anchor Line was 
sufficient to take the strain whereas from its earliest days the State 
Line had had a constant struggle to make ends meet. A major difficulty 
was the decline in rates and fares. In 1873, for instance, the cabin 
class minimum fare was 13 guineas; in 1885 it had fallen to six 
guineas. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the State Line found itself 
in financial difficulties and that it went into liquidation in 1890. It 
would have caused no surprise had the Anchor Line stepped into 
the breach, but instead, in March 1891, the fleet and goodwill were 
sold to the Allan Line, which was no newcomer to the New York 
trade and had extensive connections with Glasgow. 

Of the six surviving units of the State Line fleet only the newest, 
the State of Nebraska, was retained for more than two years, but a 
seventh, the State of California, was in an advanced stage of con- 
struction and after her completion later in 1891 saw useful service 
for the Allan Line, which continued a Glasgow—New York service 
under the description “ALLAN-STATE Line” until 1905. 


1. 1872 Louisiana 
(1873) State of Louisiana 
1,869. 300 «35. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Wingate). (Cabin 30; Intde 50; III-200). 
1872 (28/8) M/V Glasgow-Liverpool-New Orleans. 1875 (19/3) F/V Glasgow 
—~New York. 1878 (24/12) wrecked Lough Larne (0). 


2. 1872 Minnesota 
(1873) State of Minnesota 
1,858. Ditto. (Cabin 30; Intde 50; III-200). 1872 (16/11) M/V Glasgow— 
Liverpool—-New Orleans. 1875 became Dee (R.M.S.P. Co.). 1910-11 no trace. 


3. 1873 Pennsylvania 
(1873) State of Pennsylvania 
2,472. 331 x36. S-I-3. I-S-C2-12 (London & Glasgow). (Cabin 65; Intde 35; 
111-400). 1873 (18/4) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1873 (19/12) F/V ditto as 
State of Pennsylvania. 1891 sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 1893 became Medina 
(Turkish); 1900 (approx.) Marmara (Turkish). 1920-21 no trace. 
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4. 1873 Virginia 
(1874) State of Virginia 
2,473. Ditto. (Cabin 65; Intde 35; I[I-400). 1873 (7/6) M/V Glasgow—New 
as Fah (2/1) F/V ditto as State of Virginia. 1879 (15/7) wrecked off Sable 
slan A 


9. 1873. Alabama 
(1873) State of Alabama 
2,313. 321 X36. S—l1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Wingate). (Cabin 30; Intde 50; III-200). 
1873 (20/6) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1873 (20/12) F/V as State of Alabama, 
Liverpool—New Orleans. 1891 sold to Allan Line (q.v.) but resold. 1896 scrapped. 


6. 1873 Georgia 
(1873) State of Georgia 
2,490. 330 x 36. S-1-3. I-S—C2-12 (London & Glasgow). (Cabin 65; Intde 35; 
III-400). 1873 (12/9) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1873 (5/12) F/V ditto as 
State of Georgia. 1891 sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 1893 sold to Aberdeen 
Atlantic Line. 1896 (Dec.) disappeared at sea (32). 


7. 1874 State of Nevada 
2,488. 332 x36. S-1-3. I-S—C2-12 (London & Glasgow). (Cabin 75; Intde 35; 
TII-550). 1874 (17/7) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1891 sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 
1893 became Mekke (Turkish). 1903-04 no trace. 


8. 1874 State of Indiana 
2,528—details as (6). (Wingate). (Cabin 75; Intde 35; III-550). 1874 (4/9) 
M/V Glasgow—New York. 1891 sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 1893 became [smir 
(Turkish). 


9. 1874 State of Florida 
(1880) Queen Margaret 
(1880) State of Florida 
3,155. 372 x38. S-1-3. I-S—C2-13 (London & Glasgow). (Cabin 90; Intde 30; 
IJI-450). 1874 (16/10) M/V Glasgow—New York (1 R/V). 1874 became Queen 
Margaret (Queen Line to India). 1880 (23/4) F/V Glasgow-New York 
as Queen Margaret (1 R/V). 1880 (16/7) Glasgow-New York as State of 
Florida. 1884 (18/4) collision at sea (108). 


9a. (1879) Mikado (ce) 
3,034. 372 x 36. S—1-4. I-S-C2-12, (Aitken & Mansell (Glasgow) ). Built 1873. 
1879 (12/9) F/V Glasgow—New York. 1880 (27/2) L/V ditto (5 R/V). 


10. 1880 State of Nebraska 
3,986. 385 x 43. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (London & Glasgow). (Saloon 100; II-75; 
I11-825). 1880 (5/11) M/V Glasgow—New York. 1891 sold to Allan Line (q.v.). 
1902 scrapped. 


- — State of California 
4,244. (Did not run for Company—see Allan Line.) 


FUNNEL: Buff with red band; narrow black top. 


FLAG: Blue swallow-tailed pennant; red and narrow white stripe at top and 
bottom; white “‘S”’ in centre. 
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Chapter 80 


1872 


VICTORIA LINE 
(BRITISH) 


DVERTISEMENTS in July and August 1872 stated that the 

VicTtoriA Line would start a regular service of steamers on 

September Ist 1872 from London to New York via Brest and 
Cork, and that all classes of passengers would be carried.1 Nothing 
came of the project, however, and this was perhaps just as well as 
other lines were already firmly established in the London—New York 
trade. 


Chapter 81 
1872-75 


SOUTH WALES ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE SoutH Wa.es ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP Company despatched 

the 2,411 ton Glamorgan from Cardiff to New York in October 

1872. She and a sister ship, the Pembroke, attracted a good deal 
of attention as they were fitted with Allan’s patent gas lighting plant 
and with pneumatic bells. The former, however, gave a lot of trouble 
owing to leaking pipes. 

One of the Company’s principal shareholders was the Marquess 
of Bute, who had played a prominent part in the construction of the 
Cardiff Docks. Thanks to him the Glamorgan and Pembroke were 
provided with free coal and were not charged dock dues at Cardiff. 
In spite of these exceptional advantages, however, the service was a 
financial failure and was closed down early in 1875. A third steamer, 
the 3,000 ton Carmarthen, was never placed in service by the Com- 


pany. 


1. 1872 Glamorgan 
2,411. 32037. S-1-2. I-S—C2-11 (Simons). (Saloon, Second Cabin and 
Steerage). 1872 (12/10) M/V Cardiff-New York. 1880 became Glamorgan 
(Adamson & Ronaldson-chartered). 1882 ditto (Warren-chartered) (q.v.). 
1883 (16/2) foundered en route Liverpool—Boston. 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 11/7/72, etc. (advt.). 
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2. 1873 Pembroke 
2,410. Ditto. 1873 (18/5) M/V Cardiff-—New York. 1878 became Pembroke 
(Warren-chartered). Later became Murciano (Spanish). 


Chapter 82 
1872-73 


PLATE, REUCHLIN & CO. 
(DUTCH) 


N unsuccessful attempt had been made during the early 1850’s 
to establish a steamship service between Holland and the United 
States, one of the promoters being F. J. Plate, the head of a 

Rotterdam firm of shipping agents. Almost exactly 20 years later 
his son, Antoine, then aged 24, decided that the time was ripe to 
make a further attempt, and with the co-operation of O. Reuchlin, 
head of another Rotterdam shipping agency, formed a limited 
liability company, Plate, Reuchlin & Co., whose articles of association 
were signed on February 8th 1871. The capital of the Company was 
900,000 guilders (£75,000). 

Orders were placed for the 1,700 ton iron screw Rotterdam and 
Maas, the contract price of which was about £30,000 each, leaving 
the Company a working capital of less than £15,000. The dimensions 
of the ships were restricted by the limits imposed by the locks of the 
Voorne Canal, through which, pending the completion of the New 
Waterway, ships proceeding between Rotterdam and the North Sea 
had to pass. Much consternation was caused, therefore, when one 
of the heads of Henderson, Coulborn & Co., the shipbuilders, 
announced with pride at an after-dinner speech during the 
inaugural run of the Rotterdam from Glasgow to Rotterdam that, 
as his firm always endeavoured to give good value for money, the 
length of the ship was slightly greater than that specified. Fortunately, 
when she entered the canal locks it was found that there were a few 
inches, but no more, to spare at stem and stern. The Rotterdam sailed 
on her maiden voyage from Rotterdam to New York on October 15th 
1872 and was soon joined by the Maas. 

Before many months had passed it became abundantly clear 
that Plate, Reuchlin & Co. had insufficient capital to continue the 
service. It was decided, therefore, to form a new joint stock company, 
NEDERLANDSCH-AMERIKAANSCHE STOOMVAART MAATSCHAPPIJ, to 
take over their assets and liabilities. Details will be found in the 
chapter dealing with the new concern. 
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Chapter 83 
1873-1935 
RED STAR LINE 


Société Anonyme de Navigation Belge-Américaine 
(BELGIAN) 


Philadelphia Steam Navigation Company 
International Navigation Company (of Philadelphia) 
International Navigation Company (of New Jersey) 

International Mercantile Marine Company 


(UNITED STATES) 


International Navigation Company Ltd. (of Liverpool) 
Frederick Leyland & Company Limited 


(BRITISH) 


HE Rep Star Line, so called because its houseflag consisted of a 

white “swallow-tail” with a red star, was founded in Antwerp 

in 1872 with the official title of SociETE ANONYME DE NAVIGATION 
BeLGE-AMERICAINE, but came into being largely with American 
support. In this connection a contemporary report of the launching 
of the Company’s first steamer, the 2,800 ton iron screw Vaderland, 
on August 2lst 1872, described her as the property of the PHrLa- 
DELPHIA STEAM NAvicATION Company.! On the other hand Lloyd’s 
Register for 1873-74 showed her as the property of the INTERNATIONAL 
NavicaTIOn Company, a likely explanation being that there was an 
early reorganisation of the American holding company. 

The Vaderland left Antwerp on January 19th 1873 for Phila- 
delphia under the Belgian flag. She was notable as the first steamer 
built to carry petroleum in bulk. The intention was for her to carry 
passengers and ordinary merchandise on the westbound voyage, and 
passengers and a full cargo of petroleum on the eastbound. It is not 
surprising that the American port authorities objected to the latter 
combination, and after much discussion it was decided to substitute 
merchandise for the highly inflammable petroleum. Two similar ships, 
the Nederland and Switzerland, joined the fleet in 1873 and 1874 
respectively. 

At the time of the pioneer Red Star Line sailing four steamers 
were nearing completion for the American Line, which started 
operations between Philadelphia and Liverpool in May 1873. An 
interesting and hitherto unnoticed fact is that the International 
Navigation Company (Red Star Line) chartered the 2,500 ton cargo 
steamers Kenilworth and Abbotsford? in July 1873, when only one 
of the American Line steamers was in commission, and placed them 


(1) Mitchell’s Maritime Register, 30/8/72. 
(2) which had accommodation for 20 passengers. 
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in service between Liverpool and Philadelphia under the British flag.4 
Further, a month later their advertisements listed their Liverpool 
—Philadelphia fleet as consisting of these two steamers plus two new 
ones of 3,250 and 3,340 tons then under construction, and quoted 
saloon fares of £18, intermediate nine gns. and steerage six gns.? The 
sequel was that the Red Star service was discontinued within a few 
months, the Kenilworth and Abbotsford were running under charter 
to the American Line and no trace could be found of the two new 
passenger ships. 

For the time being the Red Star Line confined its European 
activities to the port of Antwerp, and in spite of the fact that two 
further Belgian transatlantic lines, the White Cross and Engels, 
followed in quick succession, the business expanded rapidly. Accord- 
ingly, a second-hand steamer of 2,600 tons was purchased and placed 
in service in 1876 as the Russland. She ran between Antwerp and 
New York, as did at times one or two of the earlier ships. 

The loss of the Russland in March 1877 and the continued 
srowth of the Company’s business made it necessary to place orders 
for the 3,700 ton Belgenland and Rhynland, which were delivered 
in 1879. Pending their completion the 2,900 ton ex-Cunard Java 
was placed in service as the Zeeland. In addition the 2,700 ton 
Nemesis was acquired and renamed Perusia, but was sold within a 
year. She had already run for three other North Atlantic lines and 
subsequently ran for at least two more. 

The Company’s New York service progressed far more rapidly 
than the Philadelphia one, and by 1881 there was virtually a weekly 
sailing to the former port. This was made possible by the purchase 
of two more second-hand steamers. One was the ex-Cunarder Russia, 
which was lengthened, compounded and placed in service as the 
4.750 ton Waesland. The other was the ex-Cunarder Algeria, which 
was compounded but not lengthened and placed in service as the 
3,800 ton Pennland. 

Although the Company’s fleet had increased from three to eight 
ships during the previous three or four years, two further ships were 
placed on order. They entered the New York service in 1883 as the 
5,200 ton Noordland and the 5,700 ton Westernland. Both were built 
of steel. The usual arrangement was for the Westernland, Noordland, 
Waesland, Pennland, Rhynland and Belgenland to run to New York 
and for the Vaderland, Nederland, Switzerland and Zeeland to run 
to Philadelphia. 

If it is correct to assume that the American Line got the better 
of the International Navigation Company when the latter’s Liverpool 
—Philadelphia service was withdrawn in 1874, the tables were turned 
in 1884 when the International Navigation Company purchased the 
American Line,? which was allowed, however, to retain its separate 


(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 9/7/73. 
(2) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 8/8/73. 
(3) The Times, 27/11/84. 
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identity. Two years later it strengthened its position still further by 
purchasing the Inman Line, whose steamers continued to run under 
the Red Ensign for the Inman & International Steamship Company 
Limited. 

These acquisitions had little or no effect on the fortunes of the 
Red Star Line, which landed an average of well over 25,000 passengers 
at New York during each year between 1881 and 1889. The steerage 
figures were remarkably consistent during this period, but the first 
and second class figures rose steadily from 1,500 to over 4,000 a year. 
This satisfactory state of affairs enabled the Company to place an 
order for the 7,100 ton Friesland, which was launched in August 
1889. It remains to add that 5,504 cabin and 35,870 steerage passen- 
gers were landed at New York by the Company in 1891, their 
combined total being exceeded only by two British and two German 
lines. 

In 1893 the four surviving Inman & International ships began 
to trade under the style “American Line”. Two were transferred 
to the American flag under the ownership of the reconstituted 
INTERNATIONAL NavicaTion Company of New Jersey, and the 
others retained their British registry under the ownership of the 
INTERNATIONAL Navication Company Limtrep of Liverpool, formed 
on July 13th 1893. An interesting result of these changes was that 
both the Red Star and American Lines adopted the Inman black 
funnel with a white band. The Red Star colours had previously been 
buff with a red star below a black top. 

The 3,300 ton American Line steamers I1linois and Pennsylvania 
were transferred to the Red Star Antwerp—Philadelphia service to 
act as consorts to the Nederland and Switzerland. In the meanwhile 
preparations had been made for the establishment in October 1895 
of a weekly Red Star mail service from New York to Antwerp, with 
an eastbound subsidy from the United States authorities of $4 a mile. 
The 8,600 ton Southwark and Kensington, which had been completed 
rather more than a year previously for the American Line’s Phila- 
delphia—Liverpool service, were transferred to the Antwerp—-New 
York trade during the summer of 1895. In their places the Red Star 
Pennland, Belgenland, Rhynland and Waesland joined the 
American Line’s Liverpool fleet. The pumerical balance of the 
exchanges was maintained by the transfer of the ex-Inman Berlin 
to the Antwerp—New York service and the Chester to the Antwerp 
~Philadelphia service. These two ships returned temporarily to the 
American Line’s New York-Southampton service at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War in 1898, but within a few weeks were 
purchased by the U.S. Government. 

The Kensington, Southwark, Friesland, Westernland and 
Noordland maintained a weekly service between Antwerp and New 
York from the summer of 1898 until the closing months of 1900. 
During this time orders were placed for four twin-screw steamers 
of about 12,000 tons, two on the Clyde and two at Philadelphia. 
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The first to be completed was the Vaderland (II), which, like the 
Zeeland (II), was placed under the ownership of the International 
Navigation Company Ltd. of Liverpool, and thus flew the British 
flag, but at a later date both were temporarily transferred to the 
Société Anonyme de Navigation Belge-Américaine under the Belgian 
flag. The American-built Kroonland and Finland were commissioned 
under the American flag in 1901-02. All four had similar dimensions, 
but the British-built ships had two sets of quadruple-expansion 
engines whereas the American ships had triple-expansion. 

It had been decided that the Red Star ships should make an 
intermediate call at Southampton en route between Antwerp and 
New York. In the ordinary way this was independent of the American 
Line’s New York-Southampton service, but the Vaderland and 
Zeeland each made a few combined Red Star and American Line 
sailings during the early months of their careers whilst two units 
of the American Line fleet were undergoing a major overhaul. From 
1904 onwards Dover was substituted for Southampton as the Red Star 
Line’s British port of call. 

In 1902 the International Navigation Company of New Jersey 
changed its name to INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY. 
The International Navigation Company Ltd. of Liverpool was not 
affected by this change nor, in general, was the Red Star Line except 
that the 1.M.M. Company’s purchase of the White Star, Dominion, 
Atlantic Transport and Leyland Lines brought these companies 
into close association with the Red Star. In the same year the latter 
also became associated with the Holland America, Hamburg American 
and Norddeutscher Lloyd. 

The advent of the four new Red Star ships made it possible to 
transfer the Southwark and Kensington to the Dominion Line’s 
Canadian service, and the Westernland and Noordland to the 
American Line’s Philadelphia—Liverpool service, to which the 
Friesland was also transferred at a later date. The eventual sale of 
these ships marked the close of the Red Star Line’s associations 
with the Philadelphia—Liverpool trade, but not with Liverpool as 
the Zeeland was employed in the White Star Liverpool—Boston 
service in 1910-11 and several of the Company’s ships were based 
on Liverpool during World War I. 

The veteran Switzerland of the Antwerp—Philadelphia service 
was sold in 1904 and the Nederland in 1906. In the latter year the 
Company acquired the 7,900 ton Atlantic Transport Mississippi, 
which was placed in service as the Samland, and a year later the 
7,700 ton White Star Gothic, which was renamed Gothland. Between 
1911 and 1913 these ships ran for the White Star as the Belgic and 
Gothic respectively, but subsequently reverted to the Red Star. 
For a time the A.T.L. Manitou, Marquette and Menominee ran on 
the Red Star Antwerp—Philadelphia service. 

The 17,500 ton twin-screw Lapland was commissioned for the 
Company under the Belgian flag in 1909. Her instant success led to an 
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order being placed for the 27,000 ton Belgenland (II), which was 
launched on December 31st 1914. She was hurriedly placed in service 
in 1917 as the White Star cargo steamer Belgic. 

The capture of the port of Antwerp by the Germans during the 
early days of World War I placed the Red Star Line in a quandary. 
The Lapland was detailed to the White Star Line’s Liverpool-New 
York service towards the end of 1914, and remained in their charge 
until after the Armistice. The Zeeland and Vaderland ran in the 
White Star-Dominion Canadian service until they were taken up as 
transports, and in 1915 were renamed Northland and Southland 
respectively. The latter was sunk in 1917. Both the Finland and 
Kroonland were employed by the American Line between New York 
and Liverpool, this service having replaced their New York—South- 
ampton service soon after the outbreak of hostilities. The Gothland 
and Samland were requisitioned to carry foodstuffs for the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, and were the only Belgian-flag steamers 
remaining to the Company. The Lapland, Zeeland and Vaderland 
had been transferred to the British flag. 

It was announced in August 1919 that Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, the 
president of the I.M.M. Company, was proceeding to Belgium to 
make arrangements for reopening the Red Star Line’s Antwerp-— 
New York mail service. The Samland and Gothland had already 
resumed sailings for the Company as emigrant carriers, and in 
addition the Company had obtained the services of one or two A.T.L. 
and Leyland Line cargo steamers, besides several that they operated 
on behalf of the United States Shipping Board. At a later date they 
temporarily acquired the A.T.L. passenger steamer Manitou, which 
was renamed Poland. 

It was not until January 3rd 1920 that the Lapland, still flying 
the British flag, sailed from Antwerp for Southampton and New York 
and took the first of the resumed mail sailings. The Kroonland and 
Finland re-entered the service in April 1920 and the Zeeland in 
August, one or two combined American and Red Star Line sailings 
having previously been made by the former’s Manchuria and 
Mongolia from Hamburg, Antwerp and Southampton to New York. 
The call at Southampton became a permanent Red Star feature on 
the westbound voyage, and from 1921 the steamers also put in at 
Cherbourg. Passengers for Canada were catered for by occasional 
calls at Halifax. Homewards, calls were made at Plymouth and 
Cherbourg. 

The Belgic (ex-Belgenland) was employed in the White Star 
Liverpool-New York cargo service until 1921, when she proceeded 
to her builders for a thorough overhaul and the addition of her 
passenger accommodation. Important alterations were also made 
to her appearance, and when she arrived at Antwerp for the first time, 
in March 1923, she had three funnels and two masts instead of two 
funnels and three masts. She had reverted to her original name, 
Belgenland, but continued to fly the British flag. Before long some 
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of her second and third class accommodation was converted to 
tourist third cabin, and subsequently second class was abolished 
and became tourist. In the course of her career she took part in 
several world cruises during the winter months. The Kroonland and 
Finland made their last Red Star voyages a few weeks before the 
Belgenland was commissioned. 

The Belgenland, Lapland and Zeeland took care of the 
Company’s mail service for nearly two years, but during the summer 
of 1924 the poor state of the River Scheldt made it temporarily 
inadvisable for the Belgenland and Lapland, on account of their 
size, to negotiate the awkward reaches below Antwerp and each was 
diverted to London for two or three voyages. At that time the Belgen- 
land was the largest merchant ship ever seen in the River Thames. 
Early in 1925 the White Star Pittsburgh and Arabic joined the Red 
Star service, and a year later the Pittsburgh was renamed Pennland 
(Il). The Zeeland became the A.T.L. Minnesota. The emigrant 
carrier Gothland was scrapped in 1926, but the Samland survived 
until 1931 although she had been laid up for a year or two. 

Two interesting ships joined the Red Star fleet in December 
1927. ‘They were the Leyland Line’s Winifredian of 10,400 tons and 
Devonian of 13,500 tons, both of which confined their passenger 
activities to tourist third cabin. Although neither made more than two 
or three voyages for the Red Star, their temporary transfer to Antwerp 
had a special significance. Shortly afterwards the International 
Navigation Company Ltd. was disbanded and FrepERIcK LEYLAND 
& Company Lrp., the owners of the Leyland Line, took over its three 
remaining ships, the Belgenland, Lapland and Pennland. They had 
already acquired the White Star-Dominion Regina, which in 1929 
was renamed Westernland (Il) and joined her sister ship, the Penn- 
land, in the Antwerp—New York trade. The Arabic was returned to 
the White Star Line. 

The trade depression of the early 1930’s brought new problems 
to all the North Atlantic lines. One of the first to be seriously affected 
was the Atlantic Transport, which withdrew its London—New York 
passenger service in 1932 and transferred its two principal ships, the 
22,000 ton Minnewaska and Minnetonka, to the Red Star to act as 
consorts to the Westernland and Pennland, both of which had 
recently been catering exclusively for tourist and third class passen- 
gers. Subsequently all four ships carried tourist class only. 

The Belgenland was laid up in Antwerp during the greater part 
of 1932, but in the summer of that year employment was found for 
the Lapland by despatching her on a series of Mediterranean cruises 
from London. These were repeated in 1933, but the financial results 
were disappointing and in October 1933 she was sold to Japan. The 
Belgenland had been brought out of retirement in July 1933 to 
undertake three Mediterranean cruises, after which she was again 
laid up. She was subsequently transferred to the allied Atlantic 
Transport Company of West Virginia and renamed Columbia. 
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The Minnewaska and Minnetonka were laid up in 1933 and in 
the autumn of 1934, when they were only ten or eleven years old, 
were sold for scrapping. The Pennland and Westernland made one 
or two more voyages in the Antwerp—Southampton—New York trade, 
but by this time the Company was obviously on its last legs, as may 
be seen from the fact that the total number of passengers carried in 
1934 was under 4,000. In 1913 the total had been over 117,000, but 
it must be remembered that in those far off days three classes were 
carried and emigration from Europe to America was booming. 

For some months previously negotiations had been proceeding 
for the purchase of the Belgenland, Pennland and Westernland 
by a British group headed by Major Frank Bustard, with the object 
of carrying passengers across the North Atlantic at exceptionally low 
rates, meals to be on a cafeteria basis. The British Treasury had, 
however, recently advanced a vast sum for the completion of the 
Queen Mary and the building of a sister ship, and fearing the effect 
that the proposed new venture might have on the fortunes of the 
Cunard-White Star Line, refused to give their sanction. In con- 
sequence the Pennland and Westernland were sold early in 1935 to 
Arnold Bernstein of Hamburg, who continued to employ them in the 
Antwerp—Southampton—New York trade under the description 
“Red Star Line.” Thus, this time-honoured name continued in exis- 
tence for a few years longer, but the new Company never reached the 
front-rank position once held by its predecessor, which, it may be 
noted in conclusion, was in effect the ancestor of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, now the owners of the United States 
Lines. 


1. 1873  Vaderland (I) (B) 
2,748. 320 38. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Palmers). Launched 1872 (21/8). (I-70; 
III). Engines aft. 1873 (19/1) M/V Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1888 became 
Géographique (French). 


la. (1873) Kenilworth (c) (Br.) 
2,095. 345 X37. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Gourlay). Built 1872 (I-20). 1873 Liver- 
pool—Philadelphia. 1874 (25/3) F/V ditto for American Line (q.v.). 


Ib. (1873) Abbotsford (c) (Br.) 
2,554. Ditto. Built 1871 (I-20). 1873 Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1874 (11/3) 
F/V ditto for American Line (q.v.). . 


2. 1873 Nederland (B) 
2,839. 329 x 39. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Palmers). Launched 1873 (23/6); engines 
aft. 1873 Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1906 (May) scrapped in Italy. 


3. 1874 Switzerland (B) 
2,816. Ditto. Launched 1874 (17/1); engines aft. 1874 Antwerp—Philadelphia. 
1907 became Sansone (Italian). 


4. (1876) Russland (B) 
2,995. ? S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Dundee). Built 1872. 1876 Antwerp—New York. 
1877 (17/3) wrecked on Long Island (0). 
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5. (1878) Zeeland (I) (B) 
2,866. 337 x 43. C-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Thomson). Built 1865 as Java (Cunard) 
(g.v.). 1878 Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1889 sold. 1892 became Lord Spencer 
(sailing ship). 1895 disappeared at sea. 


6. (1879) Perusia (B) 
2,717. 353 X41. C-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1857 as Nemesis 
(P. & O.). 1869 chartered to Cunard (q.v.). 1871 chartered to Inman. 1872 
chartered to N.D.L. 1874 compound engines. 1879 Antwerp—-New York. 1880 
became Nemesis (owner P. Denny). (Note: Perusia is the ancient name for 
Perugia.) 


7. 1879  Belgenland (I) (B) 
3,692. 403 x40. S-1-4. I-S-C2-14 (Barrow). 1879 Antwerp-New York. 
1895 transferred to American Line, Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1904 became 
Venere (Italian). 


8. 1879 Rhyniand (B) 
3,689. Ditto. 1879 Antwerp—New York. 1895 transferred to American Line, 
Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1906 became Rhyna (Italian); scrapped. 


9. (1881) Waesland (B) 
4,752, 435 x42. C-1-4, I-S-C2-14 (Thomson). (I-100; II-1,000). Built 
1867 as Russia (Cunard). 1880 lengthened and compounded. 1881 Antwerp- 
New York. 1889 triple expansion engines. 1895 transferred to American Line, 
Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1902 (7/3) collision off Anglesey with Harmonides (2). 


10. (1882) Pennland (I) (B) 
3,700. 361 x 41. 5-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Thomson). Built 1870 as Algeria (Cunard) 
(q.v.). 1882 Antwerp-New York. 1888 new spar deck. 1895 transferred to 
American Line, Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1903 scrapped in Italy. 


ll. 1883 | Noordland (B) 
9,212, 40047. 5-1-4. S-S-C2-13 (Laird). 1883 Antwerp-New York. 
1901 transferred to American Line, Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1908 scrapped. 


12. 1883 Westernland (1) (B) 
9,736. 440 x 47, S-2-4, S-S-C2-14 (Laird). 1883 Antwerp-New York. 1901 
transferred to American Line, Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1912 scrapped. 


13. 1889 Friesland (B) 
7,116. 437 x51. C-l14. S-S-T3-15 (Thomson). (1-226; II-102; III-600). 
Launched 1889 (15/8). 1889 Antwerp—New York. 1905 transferred to American 
Line, Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1910 became La Plata (Italian). 1912 scrapped. 


13c. (1893) Pennsylvania (c) (A) 
3,343. 343 x43. S-1-2. I-S-T3-12 (Cramp). Built 1872 for American Line 
(q.v.). 1893 Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1898 sold for service on Pacific. 


13d. (1893) Illinois (c) (A) 
3,341. Ditto. Built 1874 for American Line (g.v.). 1893 Antwerp—Philadelphia. 


1897 sold for service on Pacific. 


13e. (1895) Berlin (c) (Br.) 
9,026. 489 x 44, C-1-3. I-S-T3-14 (Caird). Built 1874 as City of Berlin 
(Inman) (q.v.). 1893 became Berlin (American). 1895 Antwerp—New York 
service. 1898 returned to American Line. 


13f. (1895) Chester (c) (Br.) 
A191. 445 x44, C-2-3. I-S-C2-13 (Caird). Built 1873 as City of Chester 
(Inman) (q.v.). 1893 became Chester (American). 1895 Antwerp-Phila- 
delphia service, 1898 returned to American Line, 
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13g. (1895) Southwark (c) (Br.) 
8,607. 480 x 57. S-1-4.. S-2S-Q8-14 (Denny). Completed 1893 for American 
Line. 1895 Antwerp—New York service. 1903 transferred to Dominion Line 


(q.v.). 


13h. (1895) Kensington (c) (Br.) 
8,669. Ditto. (Thomson). Completed 1894 for American Line. 1895 Antwerp-— 
New York service. 1903 transferred to Dominion Line (q.v.). 


14. 1900 Vaderland (Il) (Br.—B-Br.) 
11,899. 561 x60. S-2-4. 2S-Q8-15 (Brown). (I-342; II-194; III-626). 
Launched 1900 (12/7). 1900 Antwerp—New York. 1915 became Southland 
(Int. Nav. Co.); ran for White Star-Dominion. 1915 became troopship. 
1915 (2/9) torpedoed in Aegean Sea, but reached port. 1917 (4/6) torpedoed 
off Irish coast (4). 


15. 1901 Zeeland (II) (Br.-B-Br.) 
11,905. 562 x60. S-2-4. 2S-Q8-15 (Brown). 1901 Antwerp—New York. 
1910-11 ran for White Star, Liverpool—Boston. 1915 became Northland 
(Int. Nav. Co.); ran for White Star-Dominion. 1915 became troopship. 
1920 (18/8) resumed sailings Antwerp-Southampton—New York as Zeeland. 
1926 (5/11) L/V ditto. 1927 became Minnesota (A.T.L.) (qg.v.). 1930 scrapped. 


16. 1902 Kroonland (A) 
12,760. 56060. S-2-4. 2S-T6-15 (Cramp). 1902 Antwerp—New York. 
1916 ran for American Line, New York—Liverpool. 1920 (14/4) resumed 
sailings, Antwerp-Southampton—New York. 1923 (11/1) L/V ditto. 1923 
transferred to American Line, New York—Hamburg. 1923 (Oct.) transferred 
to Panama Pacific Line, New York—San Francisco. 1927 scrapped. 


17. 1902 Finland (A). ; 
12,760. Ditto. 1902 Antwerp—New York. 1916 ran for American Line, New 
York-Liverpool. 1920 (28/4) resumed sailings, Antwerp—Southampton—New 
York. 1923 (22/3) L/V ditto. 1923 transferred to American Line, New York— 
Hamburg. 1923 (Nov.) to Panama Pacific Line, New York-San Francisco. 
1927 scrapped. 


18. (1906) Samland (B) 
7,913. 490 x 58. S-1-4. 2S-T6-14 (New York S.B. Co.). Built 1903 as Missis- 
sippi (A.T.L.). 1906 Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1911-13 became Belgic (White 
Star); reverted to Samland. 1931 scrapped. 


19. (1907) Gothland (B) 
7,755. 491 x53. S-1-4. 2S-T6-14 (H. & W.). Built 1893 as Gothic (White 
Star). 1907 Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1911-13, became Gothic (White Star); 
reverted to Gothland. 1926 scrapped at Bo’ness. 


20. 1909 Lapland (B-Br.) 
17,540. 606 x70. S-2-4. 2S-Q8-17 (H. & W.). ([-450; I-400; II-1,500). 
Launched 1908 (27/6). 1909 (Apr.) M/V Antwerp—Dover—New York. 
1914-19 ran for White Star, Liverpool_New York; latterly Southampton 
—New York. 1920 (3/1) resumed sailings, Antwerp—New York (tonnage 
18,565). 1931 L/V ditto. 1932-33 employed on Mediterranean cruises. 1933 
(Oct.) sold to Japan. 1934 scrapped. 


20i. (1920) Poland (c) (Br.) 
6,849. 475 x 52. S-1-4. S-T3-13 (F. Withy). Built 1898 as Victoria (Wilson’s 
& Furness-Leyland). 1898 became Manitou (A.T.L.). 1922 ran for White 
Star. 1925 became Natale; scrapped. 
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21. (1923) Belgenland (II) (Br.) 
27,132. 670 X78. 3-2-C. 3S-T8+ST-17 (H. & W.). (1-500; II-500; I{J-1,500). 
Launched 1914 (31/12). 1917 became Belgic (White Star cargo steamer); two 
funnels, three masts. 1923 (4/4) F/V as Belgenland, Antwerp-Southampton— 
New York. 1932 (8/1) L/V ditto. 1935 became Columbia (Atl. Transport Co. 
of W. Virginia). 1936 scrapped in Firth of Forth. 


22. (1925) Pittsburgh (Br.) 
(1926) Pennland (II) 
16,322. 575 X68. 2-2-C. 3S-T8+ST-15 (H. & W.). (Cabin 600; ITI-1,500; 
later tourist added; finally tourist only.) Laid down for American Line. 1922-24 
ran for White Star. 1925 (28/1) F/V Antwerp—Southampton—New York. 
1926 (18/2) F/V as Pennland ditto. 1935 L/V ditto; sold to Arnold 
Bernstein (q.v.). 1939 sold to Holland America Line (q.v.). 1941 (25/4) 
bombed and sunk in Gulf of Athens. 


22}. (1925) Arabic (c) (Br.) 
16,786. 590 x70. S-2-2. 2S-Q8-17 (Weser (Bremen) ). Built 1908 as Berlin 
(N.D.L.). 1921 became Arabic (White Star). 1925 (16/3) F/V Antwerp— 
Southampton—New York. 1929 (27/12) L/V ditto. 1931 scrapped in Italy. 


22k. (1927) Winifredian (c) (Br.) 
10,405. 552 x59. S-1-4. S-T3-13 (H. & W.). Built 1899 for Leyland. 1927 
F'/V Antwerp-Southampton—New York. 1928 (23/3) L/V ditto. 1929 scrapped 
in Italy. 


22m.(1927) Devonian (c) (Br.) 
13,507. 582 x60. S-1-4. 2S-T6-14 (Hawthorn Leslie). Built 1902 as Hano- 
vertan (Leyland). 1903 became Mayflower (Dominion). 1903 became Cretic 
(White Star). 1923 became Devonian (Leyland). 1927 F/V Antwerp-—South- 
ampton—New York. 1928 (9/3) L/V ditto. 1929 scrapped at Bo'ness. 


23. (1930) Westernland (II) (Br.) 
16,314—details as (22). (Cabin 350; tourist 350; III-800; later tourist only.) 
Built 1918 as Regina (Dominion), but ran for White Star until 1922. 1930 F/V 
Antwerp—Southampton—New York. 1935 L/V ditto; sold to Arnold Bernstein. 
(q.v.). 1939 sold to Holland America Line (q.v.). 1943 sold to British Admiralty. 
1947 scrapped. 


23n. (1932) Minnetonka (c) (Br.) 
21,998. 601 x80. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (H. & W.). Built 1924 for A.T.L. 
(Tourist 369). 1932 F/V Antwerp-Southampton—New York. 1934 (Nov.) 
scrapped at Bo'ness. 


230. (1932) Minnewaska (c) (Br.) 
21,716. Ditto. Built 1923 for A.T.L. 1932 F/V Antwerp—Southampton—New 
York. 1934 (Nov.) scrapped at Port Glasgow. 


Notes: (A)—U.S.-flag steamer. 


(B)—Belgian-flag steamer. 
(Br.)—British-flag steamer. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1873. Buff with red star; black top. 
(b) 1893. Black; white band. 


FLAG: White swallow-tailed pennant with red star. 
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NEDERLANDSCH-AMERIKAANSCHE STOOMVAART 
MAATSCHAPPIJ 


(HoLLanD America LINE) 
(DUTCH) 


HE NEDERLANDSCH-AMERIKAANSCHE STOOMVAART MAATSCH- 
ApPPIJ, better known as the HoLLAND AMERICA LINE, owes its 
origin to a parent concern, Plate, Reuchlin & Co. (chapter 82), 
which was founded on February 8th 1871 and started operations 
between Rotterdam and New York on October 15th 1872, with the 
1,700 ton iron screw Rotterdam. A sister ship, the Maas, followed. 

Before many months had passed it became evident that Plate, 
Reuchlin & Co. had insufficient capital to continue the service. It was 
decided, therefore, to form a joint stock company, the Nederlandsch- 
Amerikaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij, to take over their assets 
and liabilities, and on April 18th 1873 the Holland America Line, 
as we know it, was well and truly founded. One of the principal 
shareholders was W. A. Scholten, who was appointed to the board 
of directors. 

The Rotterdam and Maas continued their sailings without 
interruption, and with the increased resources now available the 
Company placed orders for the 2,500 ton P. Caland and W. A. 
Scholten, which were completed in the autumn of 1874, and exceeded 
the earlier ships in length by no less than 95 feet. In theory the 
length of the ships was still restricted by the length of the Voorne 
Canal locks, through which the ships had to pass to get from 
Rotterdam to the North Sea, or vice versa. The construction of the 
“New Waterway” was, however, making good progress under the 
direction of P. Caland and was expected before long to be ready for 
the largest ships. It was decided in the meanwhile to disregard the 
limitations imposed by the canal locks, to use lighters for loading or 
unloading part of the cargo at Brouwershaven or Flushing and let 
the ships pass through open lock gates at igh water. 

The years 1875-77 were difficult ones for all North Atlantic lines. 
The Holland America Line incurred serious trading losses and 
prospects for the future were not encouraging, particularly as it was 
discovered in the spring of 1876 that the New Waterway was silting 
up. Work on it was more or less suspended for about five years. 
Towards the end of 1877, however, trading conditions began to 
improve, and a syndicate was formed to acquire the 2,200 ton San 
Marcos, which was chartered to the Holland America Line, renamed 
Schiedam and eventually purchased by them. 

The payment of a dividend of five per cent during the years 
1878-79 enabled the Company to increase their capital. Further 
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building orders were accordingly placed, and the first of the new 
steamers was named Amsterdam in appreciation of the support 
given by the inhabitants of that city. The 3,000 ton Edam (1) and 
Zaandam (1) followed, the latter being the first Dutch-built unit 
of the fleet. 

The possibility of starting a rival service from Amsterdam to 
New York had been contemplated shortly after the Holland America 
Line’s foundation, but for various reasons the matter had been left 
in abeyance. When it was reconsidered in 1880 the Holland America 
Line was invited to participate, but after careful consideration 
decided not to do so. The outcome was that the Royal Netherlands 
Steamship Company started their own passenger and cargo service 
between Amsterdam and New York, and during its first year of 
operation, 1881, landed nearly 10,000 passengers at New York, an 
average of 550 a voyage. The Holland America total for the Rotterdam 
route was 16,000 spread over 37 voyages—an average of 435 a voyage. 

In February 1882 the Holland America Line called a special 
general meeting to consider what steps should be taken to meet the 
new competition and to discuss the unsatisfactory condition of the 
New Waterway. It was decided to start an opposition service from 
Amsterdam to New York. The first sailing was taken by the Edam 
in April 1882 with a record cargo of 3,000 tons, her draught being 
22 feet as compared with the maximum of 17 feet practicable on the 
Rotterdam route. She was followed by the Zaandam, Amsterdam 
and Schiedam, leaving the four oldest units to take care of the 
Rotterdam—New York service. Nevertheless, the Royal Netherlands 
Company again took the lead. During the year 1882 they carried over 
15,000 passengers to New York on 34 voyages, whereas the Holland 
America Line carried less than 6,000 from Amsterdam on 16 voyages 
plus about 12,000 from Rotterdam on 30 voyages. 

Had this cut-throat competition continued it might well have 
put both companies out of business. Fortunately they were far- 
sighted enough to realise the danger, and after a series of discussions 
it was arranged, early in 1883, that the Holland America Line should 
take over the Royal Netherlands Company’s New York service for a 
period of ten years, a condition being that they would provide an 
equal number of sailings on each route. This step was taken just in 
time as trade conditions went from bad to worse. In 1885 the west- 
bound passenger total for both routes was only 7,400—less than a 
quarter of the 1882 total. 

The Company suffered its first disaster in 1882, when the Edam 
was sunk in collision. During the two succeeding years the Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam were wrecked and the Maasdam (ex-Maas) destroyed 
by fire. In the meanwhile the Company purchased the 2,800 ton 
Leerdam, and placed an order for the 3,100 ton Edam (ID), which 
was completed in 1883. She was the first steel North Atlantic liner 
to be built outside the United Kingdom. 

The low state of the Company’s finances did not justify the 
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building of further steamers, but additional tonnage was badly 
needed and in 1886 the 3,300 ton British Empire was acquired on 
advantageous terms and renamed Rotterdam (II). She had been 
built by Harland & Wolff of Belfast in 1886 and was so successful 
that within three or four years no fewer than six additional second- 
hand products of the same firm were purchased. The new acquisitions 
were the Amsterdam (Il) (ex-British Crown), Veendam (ex-Baltic), 
Maasdam (Il) (ex-Republic), Spaarndam (ex-Arabic), Obdam (ex- 
British Queen) and Werkendam (ex-British King). A further disaster 
had taken place in November 1887 when the W. A. Scholten was 
sunk in collision in the English Channel with heavy loss of life. 

The Company decided in 1888 that their steamers should call at 
Boulogne to cater for passengers to and from France, and for British 
passengers in connection with the daily cross-channel service. Later 
in the year a new service was started from Rotterdam to Brazil and 
the River Plate with several of the older steamers, pending the 
completion of two steamers specially designed for the trade. The 
service was, however, withdrawn in December 1890 as a financial 
crisis occurred in the Argentine, bringing immigration virtually to a 
standstill. The 2,700 ton Didam and Dubbeldam were employed for 
a time between Rotterdam and Baltimore, but results were disappoint- 
ing and they were sold in 1895. 

The ten years’ agreement between the Holland America Line 
and the Royal Netherlands Company expired in 1893. By this time 
the condition of the New Waterway had improved so greatly that the 
largest ships could proceed without difficulty to and from Rotterdam. 
In consequence, sailings on the Rotterdam—New York route were 
increased to the detriment of the Amsterdam—New York service, which 
was, however, continued in a small way until the turn of the century. 

The Company had suffered a heavy trading loss in 1894, but 
conditions improved considerably during the second half of 1895, 
and having some money in hand from the sale of the Didam and 
Dubbeldam they took the bold step of ordering a twin-screw steamer 
of over 8,000 tons. She was named Rotterdam (III), the earlier ship 
of that name having in the meanwhile been christened Edam (II) 
(the Kdam (Il) had been sunk in collision near the Isle of Wight 
some weeks previously). The Rotterdam was the first new unit of the 
fleet to be built by Harland & Wolff. Before she entered service, in 
1897, business had improved to such an extent that an even larger 
ship, the 10,000 ton Statendam, was ordered from the same firm. 

Many of the older units of the Company’s fleet were disposed of 
during 1898-99, namely, the P. Caland, Schiedam, Zaandam, Obdam 
and Edam (III), and the Veendam foundered in the North Atlantic 
after striking a submerged wreck. In consequence the fleet was 
reduced to the Statendam, Rotterdam, Spaarndam, Werkendam, 
Maasdam and Amsterdam. The two last-named had been fitted with 
triple-expansion engines some years previously. 


By the end of 1898 the Company were in the happy position of 
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having made good all their previous losses and of declaring a dividend 
of six per cent on the previous year’s working. For the first time for 
many years the shares stood at a premium, and the time was therefore 
ripe for a long-needed increase of capital. New shares to the value of 
two million guilders and two and a half million guilders worth of 
debentures were issued. This sum, together with the proceeds from 
the sale of ships, was available for anew programme of construction 
and orders were placed for three 12,000 ton ships. The Potsdam was 
delivered by Blohm & Voss of Hamburg in 1900, and the Rijndam 
and Noordam by Harland & Wolff in 1901-02. 

The turn of the century coincided with an entirely new phase of 
the Company’s activities, namely, the introduction of various purely 
freight services, which with very few exceptions were undertaken by 
steamers having names ending in “dijk”, to distinguish them from 
the passenger steamers ending in “dam”. To start with, a fortnightly 
service between Amsterdam and Newport News was operated with 
chartered steamers, which were replaced in 1901-02 by the newly- 
built 6,500 ton Amsteldijk, Sloterdijk and Soestdijk. A service to 
Boston and Philadelphia followed in 1906. Three years later a service 
from Rotterdam to Baltimore replaced that of the British-owned 
Neptune Line, which had recently been acquired by Furness Withy, 
several of the ex-Neptune ships being acquired by the Holland 
America Line and suitably renamed. A further development in 1909 
was a joint service to Canada by the Hamburg American, Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, Red Star and Holland America Lines from Hamburg, 
Bremen and Rotterdam. In addition the Holland America Line 
started a service from Rotterdam to Savannah in 1911, and to Cuba 
and Mexico in 1912. 

The Holland America Line was one of many important concerns 
to come under the influence of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company in 1902, but whereas most of the others were wholly 
acquired by this combine they were only involved to the extent of 
o1 per cent of their share capital, which was nominally purchased by 
Harland & Wolff, another of the component companies. At a later 
date Harland & Wolff sold one half of their holding to the I.M.M. 
Company and the other half was divided between the Hamburg 
American Line and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, both of which had a 
close understanding with the combine. 

The 17,000 ton Nieuw Amsterdam was ordered from Harland 
& Wolff in 1905, when the last of the old-timers, the Amsterdam (II), 
was withdrawn from service and scrapped. In addition, the Rotterdam 
(III), the first of the twin-screw ships, was sold to the Scandinavian 
-American Line as soon as the Nieww Amsterdam was commissioned. 

The success of the Nieww Amsterdam encouraged the Company 
to place an order for the 24,000 ton Rotterdam (IV), which was 
delivered in 1908 and for many years was the largest unit of the 
Dutch mercantile marine. She differed from most of the large ships 
turned out by Harland & Wolff at this time by having two masts 
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instead of four, and was the first North Atlantic liner to have a glass- 
enclosed promenade deck. The Rotterdam, Nieuw Amsterdam, 
Potsdam, Rijndam, Noordam and Statendam were more than 
capable of maintaining a weekly service between Rotterdam and New 
York, and in consequence the Statendam was sold. At about the same 
time an order was placed with Harland & Wolff for a second 
Statendam of over 30,000 tons. 

The Rotterdam called at Plymouth for the first time on August 
17th 1910 en route from New York to Boulogne and Rotterdam 
and before long the Company arranged for their steamers to make 
a weekly call there, outwards and homewards. 

During the ten years 1904-13 the Company had paid an average 
dividend of 12? per cent. This splendid accomplishment was a clear 
indication not only that the new passenger steamers had justified 
themselves but that the new cargo services had met with a full 
measure of success. 

World War I gave rise to many operational difficulties in con- 
nection with the Company’s ships, but resulted in greatly increased 
profits. The Rotterdam, Nieuw Amsterdam, Noordam, Rijndam 
and Potsdam all took part in the New York service during the early 
stages of the conflict, but the Potsdam was sold in 1915 and in the 
following year it was deemed prudent, on account of the risks from 
submarines and mines, to lay up the Rotterdam. In any event she 
was primarily a passenger ship, whereas the current demand was for 
cargo ships. 

By this time the 32,200 ton Statendam (II) was in an advanced 
stage of construction. After much discussion she was commandeered 
by the British Government, renamed Justicia, and ran for the White 
Star Line until July 1918, when she was torpedoed and sunk by a 
German submarine. 

Soon after the United States entered the war in 1917 the Rijndam 
was chartered to the American Government as a troopship. The 
Rotterdam was still laid up and the Noordam under repair after 
striking a mine. The Nieww Amsterdam was, therefore, the only 
passenger ship still in commission for the Company, but a number 
of cargo steamers had been chartered or purchased. 

The Company’s financial success during the war years was such 
that a dividend of 50 per cent was paid in 1915, 55 per cent in 1916, 
25 per cent in 1917, 40 per cent in 1918, followed by 50 per cent in 
1919, the first post-war year. Equally satisfactory was the fact that 
in the spring of 1915 the Company was able to buy back the shares 
that had been held for some years by the Hamburg American Line 
and Norddeutscher Lloyd, and in 1917 the ILM.M. Company agreed 
to dispose of their holding. Once again the Holland America Line 
had become a purely Dutch concern. 

The Company was naturally anxious to resume its passenger 
service as soon as possible after the Armistice, and the Rotterdam 
left her home port for New York in February 1919, followed at 
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intervals by the other ships. For a time a call was made at Brest to cater 
for American repatriates, and the ships put in also at Falmouth, as 
they had done during part of the war period. A little later the pre-war 
call at Boulogne was substituted for Brest, and Plymouth for Fal- 
mouth, but in 1923 the complete itinerary became Rotterdam— 
Boulogne-Southampton—New York—Plymouth—Boulogne—Rotterdam. 
The cargo services to Baltimore, Philadelphia, Savannah and 
Canada were not resumed. Instead, the Cuba/Mexico service was 
considerably augmented, and in due course a joint service to the 
North Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal was established in con- 
junction with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 

During the years 1921-22 a new series of passenger and cargo 
steamers was completed in Holland for the Cuba/Mexico service. 
They were the 8,800 ton Maasdam (III), Edam (IV), Leerdam (II), 
and Spaarndam (II), and after rebuilding in 1934 were employed 
fairly extensively between Rotterdam and New York or Baltimore. 
In addition, ten new “Dijk” steamers were built in Holland for the 
Company’s cargo services, three in the United Kingdom and three 
ex-German ships were handed over to the Company in compensation 
for war losses. 

Owing to the loss of the Statendam (II) and the sale of the 
Potsdam the Company was short of tonnage on the New York route, 
and of the available ships two were 20 years old. A new Statendam 
was accordingly laid down at Belfast, and two medium-size ships, 
the 15,000 ton Volendam and Veendam, were completed at Glasgow 
in 1922-23. The New York service was subsequently undertaken by 
these two newcomers together with the Rotterdam, Nieuw Amsterdam 
and Rijndam. The Noordam was chartered to the Swedish America 
Line for two years. 

The United States immigration restrictions were largely respon- 
sible for a serious slump on the North Atlantic, the effects of which 
began to be felt before the Volendam and Veendam were placed in 
service. For this reason work on the Statendam (III) was slowed 
down and she was not launched until 1924. At this stage work was 
suspended entirely until 1927, when the Netherlands Government 
intervened, the result being that the ship was towed to Rotterdam, 
there to be completed by Wilton’s Slipway & Engineering Company. 
She eventually left Rotterdam in April 1929 on her maiden voyage 
to New York. With her three funnels she resembled in appearance 
her predecessor of the same name except that she had a cruiser 
stern, but she was appreciably smaller, her tonnage being 28,300. 

The Noordam had been sold in 1927. The Rijndam was scrapped 
in 1930 and the Nieuw Amsterdam in 1932. 

When first placed in commission the Statendam catered for 
first, second, tourist third cabin and third class passengers. The 
second class accommodation on the Company’s other New York 
steamers had already been turned over to tourist, and in 1931 the 
Statendam herself discontinued carrying second class. During the 
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same year the official description “tourist third cabin” was changed 
to “tourist class”. At a later date the first class accommodation on 
all the ships was renamed “cabin” in accordance with the prevailing 
custom on the North Atlantic. 

In spite of extremely difficult conditions during the 1930’s the 
Company continued to pursue a progressive policy, and decided in 
January 1936 to lay down a new liner, the 36,000 ton Nieuw 
Amsterdam (II), which was launched by the Rotterdam Dry Dock 
Company on April 10th 1937 and entered service a year later. She 
was and is the largest ship in the Dutch mercantile marine, and the 
largest twin-screw steamer ever built. 

Two further passenger liners of an entirely new type were placed 
in service in 1938-39. They were motor ships of 11,000 tons, were 
named Noordam (Il) and Zaandam (I), and had the unusual feature 
of catering exclusively for tourist class passengers in cabins with 
private bath or shower. 

Although Rotterdam had had a virtual monopoly of the passenger 
and freight traffic between Holland and New York since the abandon- 
ment of the Company’s Amsterdam—New York service in 1899-1900, 
intense rivalry continued to exist with the Belgian port of Antwerp. 
The principal line trading between Antwerp and New York, the Red 
Star Line, fell into a decline during the early 1930’s, and its two 
remaining ships, the Westernland and Pennland were sold to Arnold 
Bernstein of Hamburg for continued employment in the same trade. 
In June 1939 the Holland America Line purchased the Westernland 
and Pennland together with the rights to the Antwerp—New York 
service, on which they continued to run. 

At the outbreak of World War II in September 1939 the Com- 
pany continued to operate their Rotterdam—New York service, which 
was somewhat handicapped by delays due to the requirements of 
the British Contraband Control. The old Rotterdam, built in 1908, 
was one of the ships employed, but was sold to Dutch shipbreakers in 
December 1939. 

When Holland was invaded in May 1940 the Statendam, 
Veendam and several of the Company’s cargo steamers were in 
Rotterdam. The Statendam was set on fire to avoid capture and totally 
destroyed, and the Veendam damaged. Atsthe end of the war she was 
lying in a German port, and in January 1946 was taken to Rotterdam 
for reconditioning. The Noordam, Zaandam and two of the cargo 
steamers plied between Java and New York until the early part of 
1942. The Nieww Amsterdam, Volendam, Pennland and Westernland 
were chartered to the British Ministry of War Transport and placed 
under the control of Cunard-White Star. The Pennland was bombed 
and sunk by the Germans in the Gulf of Athens in May 1941, and the 
Volendam torpedoed in September 1940, but she was beached and 
subsequently reconditioned in time to perform further useful service. 

The Company’s flagship, the Nieww Amsterdam, carried tens of 
thousands of allied troops to and from many different spheres of 
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operations and came through safely. The Westernland was another 
survivor, but did not return to the Company at the conclusion of 
hostilities and has since been scrapped. Further losses were the 
Cuba/Mexico steamers Maasdam and Spaarndam, the Zaandam 
and the 12,000 ton Zuiderdam, which was under construction at the 
outbreak of war, was scuttled when Holland was invaded and has 
since been scrapped. 

The Company’s North Atlantic service was resumed in June 
1946, when the Westerdam, which had been laid down in September 
1939 and sabotaged several times during the German occupation, 
sailed on her maiden voyage from Rotterdam to New York. The 
Noordam followed a month later and the Veendam and Volendam 
in 1947, Finally, the Nieww Amsterdam sailed on October 1947. All 
except the Volendam had been extensively reconditioned. The 
Nieuw Amsterdam carried first, cabin and tourist passengers, the 
numbers in each case being approximately the same as those in the 
three differently-named classes before the war. The Veendam carried 
first and tourist; the Westerdam and Noordam first only. The Volen- 
dam had only been partly reconditioned, and was employed as a 
one-class ship. 

During the years 1946-50 the Company purchased 16 American- 
built cargo steamers besides two more cargo steamers from the 
Netherlands Government, and two were built to the Company’s 
order by Harland & Wolff. 

The keel was laid in December 1949 by Wilton-Feyenoord of 
Schiedam of the cargo-passenger liner Dinteldyk for the North 
Pacific coast service. Four months later it was decided that she 
should be completed as a passenger ship, and she was launched in 
December 1950 as the Ryndam. She sailed from Rotterdam via 
Havre and Southampton to New York in July 1951 and caters 
primarily for tourist class passengers, her first class accommodation 
being limited to 39 berths. Her tonnage is 15,000. A sister ship, the 
Maasdam (IV), joined her in August 1952. 

The Volendam made her last voyage in 1951 and the Veendam 
in 1953, both having subsequently been scrapped, as have the 
Leerdam and Edam, which since the war had been running between 
Rotterdam and Baltimore. 

The disposal of the Veendam was made practicable by the placing 
of an order in the autumn of 1953 for a ship of some 21,000 tons, 
which is expected to be ready for service by the end of 1956. She will 
carry 900 first and tourist passengers, and will be air-conditioned 
throughout. It is anticipated that in due course a considerably larger 
ship will be built to act as a consort to the Nieww Amsterdam. 

The Company’s ships now call at Havre instead of Boulogne. 
About once a month a call is made outwards and homewards at Cobh, 
and occasionally, outwards only, at Halifax. 


For several years past the Netherlands Ministry of Transport 
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have employed the ex-“Victory” ships Zuiderkruis, Groote Beer and 
Waterman (“Southern Cross”, “Great Bear” and “Aquarius”) for 
the carriage of emigrants to various parts of the world, including 
Canada and the U.S.A., and sometimes American students from 
New York or Quebec to Europe and back, and more recently the 
ex-Nederland Line Johan van Oldenbarnevelt and the ex-Rotterdam 
Lloyd Sibajak. When running on the North Atlantic they are operated 
by the Holland America Line on behalf of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. Being Government transports they are not subject to North 
Atlantic Passenger Conference regulations; the standards of accom- 
modation and cuisine are not up to those of tourist class on Holland 
America Line ships. 


1. (1873) Rotterdam (1) 
1,694. 255 x35. S-1-2. I-S-C4—10 (Henderson Coulborn). (I-8; III-288). 
Launched 1872 (6/6) for Plate, Reuchlin & Co. (q.v.). 1873-83 Rotterdam 
—New York service. 1883 (26/9) wrecked off Dutch coast (0). 


2. (1873) Maas 
(1883) Maasdam (1) 
1,705. Ditto. (I-8; HI-288). Launched 1872 (19/8) for Plate, Reuchlin & Co. 
(q.v.). 1873-84 Rotterdam—New York service. 1884 (24/10) burnt at sea (0). 


3. 1874 W. A. Scholten 
2,929, 351 x38. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Napier). (I-50; III-600). Launched 1874 
(16/2). 1874-87 Rotterdam—New York. 1887 (19/11) collision with Rosa Mary 
in English Channel (132). 


4. 1874 P. Caland 
2,940. 35038. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Napier). (I-50; IIJ-600). 1891 (15/4) 
collision with Glamorgan; latter sunk. 1898 became Ressel (Cosulich). 1899 
Caramanie (French). 1910 (March) scrapped. 


5. (1877) Schiedam (c) 
(1880) Schiedam 
2,236. 301 x39. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (McMillan). Built 1874 as San Marcos. 
1877 F/V_Rotterdam—New York. 1882 onwards mainly Amsterdam—New 
York. 1897 became Miramar (Cosulich). 1903-04 no trace. 


6. 1880 Amsterdam (I) 
2,949. 320 x39. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (McMiNan). (I-46; III-648). 1880 M/V 
Rotterdam—New York. 1882-84 mainly Amsterdam—New York. 1884 (30/7) 
wrecked off Cape Sable. 


7. 1881 Edam (I) 
2,950. Ditto. (I-46; III-648). 1881 (29/10) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 1882 
(8/4) F/V of Company Amsterdam—New York. 1882 (21/9) collision with 
Lepanto (Wilson) off Sandy Hook (2). 


8. 1882 Zaandam (I) 
3,063. 328 x39. S—1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Nederlandsch Stoomvaart (Rotterdam) ye 
(I-50; III-424). 1882 onwards mainly Amsterdam—New York. 1897 became 
Styria (Austro-Americana). 1903 (approx.) Julia Luckenbach (Luckenbach.) 
1913 (3/1) sunk in collision. 


10. 


Lis 
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14. 
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19. 
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. (1882) Leerdam (I) 


2,796. 32240. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (ditto). (I-44; ITI-392). Built 1881 as 
De Nederlander (Dutch). 1889 (Dec.) sunk in collision in North Sea (0). 


1883 Edam (II) 
3,130. 328 x 41. S—1-2. S-S-C2-12 (ditto). (I-50; IIl-424). 1883-95 mainly 
Amsterdam—New York. 1895 (19/9) collision with Turkistan in English 
Channel (0). 


(1886) Rotterdam (II) 

(1896) Edam (III) 
3,329. 390 x38, S-l-4. I-S-C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). (I-70; I1I-850). Built 
1878 as British Empire (Br. Shipowners) (see American Line). 1886-99 mainly 
Amsterdam—New York. 1899 sold to Italy. 


(1887) Amsterdam (II) 
3,629, 410 x 39. S-1-4, I-S-C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). (I-94; III-638). Built 
1880 as British Crown (Br. Shipowners) (see American Line). 1887-1902 
Rotterdam—New York. 1893 triple expansion engines. 1905 became Amsterda 
(Italian); scrapped. 


(1888) Veendam (1) 
3,707. 420 x41. S-1-4. I-S-C4-14 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1871 as Baltic 
(White Star) (q.v.). 1888-98 Rotterdam—-New York. 1890 triple expansion 
engines. 1898 (6/2) foundered after striking submerged wreck (0). 


(1889) Obdam 
3,249. 410 x 40. S-14. S-S-C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1881 as British 
Queen (Br. Shipowners) (see American Line). 1889-98 Rotterdam—New York. 
1890 triple expansion engines. 1898 became McPherson (U.S. Govt.), later 
Brooklyn (Zotti) (q.v.), later S. V. Luckenbach (U.S.), later Onega [Uios)s 
1918 (30/8) torpedoed in English Channel. 


(1889) Werkendam 
3,657. 410 x 39, S-1-4. S-S-C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1881 as British 
King (Br. Shipowners) (see American Line). 1889-99 Rotterdam—New York. 
1900 became Harbin (Chinese Eastern Rly). 1904 (Mar.) scuttled by Russians 
at Port Arthur. 


(1889) Maasdam (II) 
3,984—details as (13). Built 1872 as Republic (White Star) (q.v.). 1889-1901 
Rotterdam—New York. 1890 triple exp. engines. 1902 became Vittoria 
(Italian). 1902 Citta di Napoli (La Veloce) (g.v.). 1910 scrapped. 


(1890) Spaarndam (1) 
4,539. 428 x 42. S-1-4. S-S-C4-13 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1881 as Arabic 
(White Star) (g.v.). 1890-1901 Rotterdam-New York. 1901 scrapped at 


Preston. 


1891 Didam 
2,751, 332 x 40. S-1-2. S-S-T3-12 (Nederlandsch Stoomvaart (Rotterdam) ). 
(I-44; I[I-464). Built for S. American service but ran Amsterdam or Rotterdam 
—New York or Baltimore. 1895 became Santarense (Booth). 1897-98 no trace. 


1891 Dubbeldam 
2,700. 329 x40. S-l-2. S-S-T3-12 (Bonn & Mees (Rotterdam) ). (I-40; 
II-464). Details as (18). 1895 became Madeirense (Booth). 1913-14 no trace. 
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1897 Rotterdam (III) 
8,302. 47053. S-1-2. S-2S-T6-14 (Harland & Wolff). (1-200; II-150; 
I1I-2,000). Launched 1897 (18/2). 1897 (Aug.) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 
1906 (Apr.) became C. F. Tietgen (Scandinavian American) (q.v.). 1913 
Dwinsk (Russian American) (g.v.). 1918 (18/6) torpedoed 400 miles from 
Bermuda. 


1898  Statendam (I) 
10,491. 515 x60. S-1-2. S-2S-T6-14 (Harland & Wolff). 1898 (Aug.) M/V 
Rotterdam—New York. 1911 became Scotian (Allan) (g.v.). 1922 Marglen 
(Canadian Pacific) (q.v.). 1927 scrapped in Italy. 


1900 Potsdam 
12,606. 550 x 62. 1-2. 2S-T6-15 (Blohm & Voss). (I-282; I]-210; III-1,800). 
1900 (17/5) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 1915 became Stockholm (Swedish 
American) (qg.v.). 1929 Solglimt (Norwegian floating whale factory). 1944 
sunk at Cherbourg by Germans. 


1901 Rijndam 
12,340. Ditto. (Harland & Wolff). (1-286; II-196; I11-1,800). 1901 (10/10) 
M/V Rotterdam—New York. 1918-19 requisitioned by U.S. Govt. for transport 
service. 1919 (autumn) resumed commercial service. 1929 (Jan.) sold; scrapped 


in Holland. 


1902 Noordam (I) 
12,531. Ditto. (Harland & Wolff). (1-286; I[-192; I1I-1,800). 1902 (1/5) M/V 
Rotterdam—New York. 1917 laid up after mine damage. 1919 (March) F/V 
after Armistice Rotterdam—Brest-Falmouth—New York. 1923 became Kungs- 
holm (Swedish American-chartered). 1925 reverted to Noordam. 1927 sold; 
1928 scrapped in Holland. 


1906 Nieuw Amsterdam (I) 
16,967. 600 x 69. 14. 2S-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). (I-417; II-391; I1I-2,300). 
1906 (7/4) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 1932 (11/3) L/V Rotterdam—Boulogne 
—Southampton—New York. 1932 sold; scrapped in Japan. 


1908 Rotterdam (IV) 
24,149. 650 x 77. 2-2. 25-Q8-17 (Harland & Wolff). (I-520; II-555; III-2,500). 
1908 (13/6) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 1916-18 laid up at Rotterdam. 1919 
(Feb.) F/V after Armistice Rotterdam—New York. 1940 scrapped in Holland, 


——  Statendam (II) 
32,120. (Never ran for Company—see Justicia (White Star).) 


1921 Maasdam (III) 
8,812. 450 x 58. 2-2. S-ST(DR)-13 (Feyenoord (Rotterdam) ). (Cabin 174; 
III-800). Built for Rotterdam—Cuba—Mexico service, but after 1934 made 
some Rotterdam—New York or Baltimore voyages. 1934 rebuilt with one funnel 


(Cabin 30; I1[-60). 1941 (26/6) torpedoed by German submarine (2). 


1921 Leerdam (Il) 
8,854. Ditto. (Nieuwe Waterweg (Schiedam) ). (Further details as (27) ). 1952 
(Dec.) L/V Baltimore—Rotterdam. 1954 sold; scrapped in Japan. 


1921 Edam (IV) 
8,871. Ditto. (de Schelde (Flushing) ). (Further details as (27) ). 1953 laid up 
at Rotterdam. 1954 sold; scrapped at Hong Kong. 


30. 
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1923 Spaarndam (II) 
8,857. Ditto. (Nieuwe Waterweg (Schiedam) ). Further details as (27), but 
1931-34 laid up at Rotterdam. 1939 (27/11) sunk by magnetic mine at mouth 
of River Thames (5). 


1922. Volendam 
15,434. 550 x 67. 2-2—C. 25-ST(SR)-15 (Harland & Wolff (Glasgow) ). (1-263: 
H-436; I1J-1200). Purchased on stocks. 1922 (4/11) M/V Rotterdam—Boul- 
ogne—Plymouth—New York. 1940 (30/8) torpedoed; beached on Isle of Bute. 
1951 (Nov.) L/V New York—Rotterdam. 1952 sold; scrapped in Holland. 


1923 Veendam (II) 
15,450. Ditto. (1-262; Il-436; I1I-1200). Purchased on stocks. 1923 (18/4) M/V 
Rotterdam—Boulogne-Plymouth-New York. 1940 (May) slight damage at 
Rotterdam; seized by Germans. 1946 reconditioned at Amsterdam (1-223: 
tourist 363). 1947 (Jan) F/V resumed Rotterdam—New York. 1953 (30/10) 
L/V Rotterdam—New York; sold. 1953 scrapped by Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Baltimore. 


1929 = Statendam (III) 
29,511. 670 X81. 3-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-19 (Harland & Wolff). (I-510; II-344; 
TTC-374; WI-426). Laid down 1921; launched 1924 (11/9); left Belfast 1927 
(13/4) for completion by Wilton (Schiedam). 1929 (11/4) M/V Rotterdam— 
Boulogne-Southampton—New York. 1939 (Sept.) laid up at Rotterdam. 
1940 (May) set on fire to avoid capture; total loss. 


1938 Nieuw Amsterdam (Il)* 
36,287. 714 x 88. 2-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-21. (Rotterdam Drydock Co. (Rotter- 
dam) ). (Cabin 556; tourist 455; III-209). Laid down 1936 (3/1); launched 
1937 (10/4). 1938 (10/5) M/V Rotterdam—Boulogne-Southampton—New York. 
1946-47 reconditioned (1-552; cabin 426; tourist 209). 1947 (29/10) F/V 
after war, Rotterdam—New York. 


- 1938 Noordam (I1)* (M/S) 


10,726. 481 x64. 1-2—C. 2S-2SC.SA-16 (Smit (Rotterdam) ). (Tourist 160). 
1938 (28/9) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 1946 (July) F/V resumed ditto 
({-148). 


1939  Zaandam (Il) (M/S) 
10,909. 481 x64. 1-2-C. 2S-2SC.DA-16. (Wilton-Feyenoord (Schiedam) ). 
(Tourist 160). Projected as Schiedam. 1939 (7/1) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 
1942 (2/11) torpedoed off Brazil (130). 


(1939) Pennland 
16,381. 575 x 68. 2-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). Built as Piéts- 
burgh (see White Star). 1939 (June) Antwerp-Southampton—New York 
service. 194] (25/4) bombed and sunk in Gulf of Athens. 


(1939) Westernland 
16,479. Ditto. Built 1918 as Regina (Dominion) (q.v.). 1939 (June) Antwerp 
—Southampton—New York service. 1942 (Nov.) taken over by British 
Admiralty as repair ship. 1947 (July) scrapped in U.K. 


—— Zuiderdam (M/S) 
12,150—details as (35). (Wilton-Feyenoord (Schiedam) ). (Never ran for Com- 
pany). 1944 (22/9) sunk as blockship in New Waterway. 1946 (15/11) salvaged 
but beyond repair. 1948 scrapped in Belgium. 


NAS-V 
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39. 1946 Westerdam (M/S)* 
12,149. 496 x 66. 1-2-C. 2S-2SC.DA-16 (ditto). (I-134). Laid down 1939 (1/9) 
1946 (June) M/V Rotterdam—New York (lst post-war voyage of Company). 


40. 1951 Ryndam* 
15,015. 475x69. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-16 (ditto). (I-39; tourist 854). Laid 
down 1949 (17/12) as Dinteldyk (cargo steamer). Launched 1950 (19/12). 
1951 (16/7) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 


41. 1952 Maasdam (IV)* 
15,024. Ditto. (1-39; tourist 842). Laid down 1950 (19/12). Launched 1952 
(5/4). 1952 (11/8) M/V Rotterdam—New York. 


—— ..... dam 
21,000. (Wilton-Feyenoord (Schiedam) ). (I; tourist). Building. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1873. Black; green—white-green bands. 
(b) 1898. Buff; green—white-green bands. 


FLAG: Green—white-green horizontal stripes; black ‘‘N.A.S.M.”’ on the white. 


NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT SHIPS 
(Operated by the Holland America Line when employed on the North Atlantic.) 


A. (1951) Zuiderkruis* 
9,126. 440 x 62. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-15 (Oregon S.B. Corp. (Portland, Ore.) ). 
(One class, 900). Built 1944 as Cranston Victory. 1951 (July) F/V Rotterdam— 


Quebec. (Has subsequently made a number of voyages from Rotterdam to 


Quebec or New York.) 


B. (1952) Groote Beer* 
9,140. Ditto. (Permanente Metals Corp. (Richmond, Calif.) ). (One class, 
900). Built 1944 as Costa Rica Victory. 1952 (July) F/V Rotterdam—Quebec— 
New York—Rotterdam. (Has subsequently made a number of voyages from 
Rotterdam to Quebec or New York.) 


C. (1954) Waterman* 
9,124. Ditto. (Oregon S.B. Corp. (Portland, Ore.) ). (One class, 900). Built 
1945 as La Grande Victory. (Has made a number of voyages from Rotterdam 
to Quebec or New York.) 
a 


D. (1954) Sibajak (M/S) 
12,342. 507 x 63. 1-2-C. 2S-2SC.SA-17 (de Schelde (Flushing) ). (One class, 
1,000). Built 1927 for Rotterdam Lloyd. 1954 (5/5) F/V Rotterdam—Halifax— 
New York. 


E. (1954) Johan Van Oldenbarnevelt (M/S) 
19,787. 58875. 2-2-C. 2S-2SC.SA-19 (Nederlandsche Scheepsbouw 
(Amsterdam) ). (One class, 1,000). Built 1930 for Nederland Line. 1954 
(29/6) F/V Rotterdam—Quebec. 


* Still in service. 
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Chapter 85 
1873-1923 
AMERICAN LINE 


American Steamship Company 
International Navigation Company (of Philadelphia) 
International Navigation Company (of New Jersey) 

International Mercantile Marine Company 


(UNITED STATES) 


International Navigation Company Ltd. (of Liverpool) 
(BRITISH) 


HEN the American Ling, or to use its full title, the AMERICAN 

\f STEAMSHIP COMPANY, started operations in 1873 it was warmly 

welcomed in the United States as at that time the virtual dis- 

appearance of the “Stars and Stripes” from the North Atlantic was a 
sad blow to national pride. 

A substantial part of the Company’s capital of 24 million dollars 
was subscribed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which had recently 
contemplated the purchase of the Anchor Line and the transfer of its 
American terminal from New York to Philadelphia, then the Atlantic 
railhead of the Pennsylvania system. When these negotiations fell 
through, the Railroad decided to support the ambitious scheme put 
forward by Clement A. Griscom, a partner in the shipping firm of 
Peter Wright & Sons, to establish a first-class American-owned 
North Atlantic line. 

An order was placed with W. Cramp & Sons of Philadelphia 
for four iron screw steamers of 3,100 tons, the first of which, the 
Pennsylvania, was launched in August 1872 and set out on her 
maiden voyage from Philadelphia to Liverpool via Queenstown 
(Cobh) in May 1873. She had accommodation for cabin and steerage 
passengers, a service speed of 12 knots and a coal consumption of 
40 tons a day. The Ohio, Indiana and Illinois followed. At a later 
date all four were fitted to carry intermediate as well as cabin and 
steerage passengers. 

Within a few weeks of the inaugural sailing of the Pennsylvania 
the International Navigation Company (Red Star Line) chartered the 
2,600 ton steamers Abbotsford and Kenilworth, which had limited 
passenger accommodation, to undertake a competitive service 
between the same ports under the British flag, and announced shortly 
afterwards that two passenger steamers were under construction. 
Nothing more was heard of the latter, but in March 1874 the Abbots- 
ford and Kenilworth, still flying the Red Ensign, made their first 
voyages under charter to the American Line. It must be assumed that 
the two companies had reached a satisfactory agreement, 
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The Abbotsford was wrecked on the Anglesey coast in July 
1875. To replace her the Company chartered the Inman Line City of 
Bristol, and during the next two years this steamer, the City of 
Limerick and City of New York made a total of 16 round voyages 
for the American Line. The Inman Line had originally been 
established to run between Liverpool and Philadelphia, and were 
thus renewing their associations with the route after an interval of 
nearly 20 years. Earlier in 1875 the Guion Line Manhattan and 
Minnesota had each made one round voyage for the American 
Line before being sold to the Warren Line. 

The Kenilworth was replaced in December 1875 by the 3,400 
ton passenger and cargo steamer Lord Clive, which had been com- 
pleted in 1872 and had been trading between Liverpool and Boston, 
first for the Dominion Line and latterly for her owner, G. M. Papa- 
yanni. She ran in the American Line service until 1893, being joined 
in 1879 by a newly-completed sister ship, the Lord Gough. There 
was a similarity in tonnage, but a discrepancy in completion dates, 
between these two ships and the passenger steamers stated to have 
been under construction for the Red Star service. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether there was any connection. 

The first of a long series of transactions between the American 
Line and the British Shipowners Company of Liverpool took place 
in 1878, when the former chartered the 3,400 ton British Empire, 
newly-built by Harland & Wolff of Belfast. Contemporary advertise- 
ments stated that her cabin passenger accommodation was amidships 
and her staterooms unusually large and airy. She was replaced in 
1880 by the 3,600 ton British Crown, two of whose sister ships, the 
British Queen and British King, were added in 1881, only to be 
superseded a year or two later by the 3,900 ton British Prince and 
British Princess, which ran regularly for the Company until 1894. 
The “Queen” and “King” were chartered by the New Zealand 
Shipping Company for their newly-established steamship service to 
New Zealand, and later by the Shaw, Savill & Albion Line. They 
returned to the American Line in 1886, the former for a few voyages 
and the latter for two or three years. 

During the early 1880’s the American Line normally despatched 
steamers twice-weekly between Liverpool and Philadelphia. The fleet 
consisted of five or six chartered steamers in addition to the four 
American-flag ships, which had not been augmented as operating 
costs under the British flag were much lower than under the American. 
In spite, however, of the Company’s apparent success it was passing 
through a difficult period. That it was not alone in this predicament 
is evident from the fact that the number of steerage passengers carried 
from Liverpool to New York by the four principal British lines 
dropped from 107,000 in 1881 to 58,000 in 1884. During the latter 
year the American Line was purchased by the INTERNATIONAL 
NavicaTIon Company of Philadelphia, which controlled the Red 
Star Line and had operated the short-lived service between Liverpool 
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and Philadelphia already referred to. No drastic changes were 
introduced. 

The Inman Line was another North Atlantic company to be in 
financial difficulties during the 1880’s, and in October 1886 it went 
into voluntary liquidation. Negotiations were already in progress for 
the purchase of the line by the International Navigation Company, 
and the deal went through soon afterwards. In was intended at first 
that the Inman Line should be renamed “International, Inman and 
American Line”, but the name actually chosen was “Inman & 
International Steamship Company Limited”. Two new 10,000 ton 
steamers were built, and the Company continued to operate under 
the British flag. When it was short of tonnage during the summer of 
1887 arrangements were made for the American Line Ohio to make 
the first of 13 round voyages for them between Liverpool and New 
York. The [/linots and Pennsylvania also made one or two voyages 
on the same route. 

The Ohio had been despatched to Glasgow a few months pre- 
viously for the installation of triple-expansion engines, which gave 
her a new lease of life and increased her speed to about 14 knots. 
In addition she was fitted with forced draught on the Howden system 
and was, in fact, the first North Atlantic steamer to have this in- 
novation. The Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Indiana were tripled in 
1891, the two first-named being subsequently employed in the allied 
Red Star service between Antwerp and Philadelphia. 

The American public was not at all satisfied that the Inman & 
International ships should continue to fly the British flag and on May 
10th 1892, after considerable agitation, Congress passed an Act 
making it possible for the City of New York and City of Paris to be 
transferred to American registry. Four months later it was announced 
that the United States Postmaster General had accepted the Com- 
pany’s tender to carry the American mails from New York to South- 
ampton as from February 1893. The change of British terminal from 
Liverpool to Southampton coincided with the transfer of the two 
ships mentioned to the American flag under the shortened names 
New York and Paris, and their acquisition by the INTERNATIONAL 
NAVIGATION Company of New Jersey, which was a reconstruction 
of the Philadelphia concern of similar name. The City of Berlin 
and City of Chester became the Berlin and Chester, but remained 
under the British flag and on July 13th 1893 came under the control 
of the newly-formed INTERNATIONAL NAvIGATION Company LIMITED 
of Liverpool. All four traded under the name American Line, the 
first Southampton sailing being taken by the New York, which 
arrived there on March 4th 1893. She was followed at weekly intervals 
by the Chester, Paris and Berlin. Thus, almost overnight, the 
American Line became a concern of front-rank importance. 

The American Line decided to adopt the Inman Line black 
funnel with narrow white band for the New York—Southampton and 
Philadelphia—Liverpool steamers alike, and in consequence the 
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former did not undergo any funnel change. The Red Star Line also 
adopted the new colour scheme, but adhered to their former house- 
flag whereas the American Line introduced a new flag consisting of 
a blue eagle on a white background. 

In July 1893 the Paris made a record crossing from Southampton 
to New York of 6 days, 9 hours, 37 minutes, while two months later 
the New York reduced the time to 6 days, 7 hours, 14 minutes. These 
were excellent performances, but not quite up to the standard set 
by the new Cunarders Campania and Lucania on the Liverpool 
New York route. 

One of the last moves of the Inman & International Line had 
been to place orders on the Clyde for two 8,000 ton twin-screw 
steamers, which were placed in service between Liverpool and 
Philadelphia in 1693-94 as the Southwark and Kensington, the names 
of two suburbs of Philadelphia. They were propelled by quadruple- 
expansion engines, and were notable as the first North Atlantic 
liners to be built with this type of machinery. 

The last of the British Shipowners’ vessels, the British Prince 
and British Princess, were withdrawn from the Liverpool—Phil- 
adelphia service in 1894. The Lord Clive and Lord Gough had been 
purchased by the Company several years previously, and they, too, 
were withdrawn. From the summer of 1894 onwards the ships taking 
part in the Philadelphia service were the Kensington, Southwark, 
Indiana and Ohio; the Pennsylvania and Illinois were running for 
the Red Star between Antwerp and Philadelphia. It was decided in 
1895, however, to transfer the Kensington and Southwark to the 
Red Star Line, who in return placed the Belgenland, Rhynland, 
Pennland and Waesland at the American Line’s disposal. The two 
last-named were originally the Cunarders Algeria and Russia and thus 
returned to Liverpool after an absence of about 20 years. The Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois did not return to the American Line, which 
sold the Ohio and Indiana in 1898. In recent years the Ohio had been 
carrying cabin, second cabin and steerage passengers, the Pennsylvania 
and Illinois second and steerage, and the Indiana steerage only. 

One of the conditions under which the U.S. Government had 
authorised the transfer of the New York and Paris to American 
registry was that two steamers of equal size should be built in America 
to act as consorts, the outcome being that the 11,600 ton twin-screw St. 
Louis and St. Paul were completed by Cramp of Philadelphia in 1895. 

It had been confidently expected that the St. Louis and St. Paul 
would have no difficulty in beating the fastest passages of the New York 
and Paris. Their early performances were, however, disappointing 
and early in 1896 each in turn was taken out of service for modifications 
to their machinery and in addition the height of the St. Paul’s funnels 
was increased. These changes were responsible for a great improve- 
ment in speed, and in August 1896 the St. Louis completed the west- 
bound passage in 6 days, 2 hours, 24 minutes at an average speed of 

(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 2/1/93. 
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20-35 knots, while only a week later the St. Paul crossed from west 
to east in 6 days 31 minutes at an average of 21-08 knots. Good 
as these performances were they still fell behind those of the latest 
Cunarders. 

It is not sufficiently appreciated that the American Line had 
become one of the foremost North Atlantic passenger lines, and in 
1897 carried more first and second class passengers to New York than 
any other company. Moreover, at the time of their completion the 
St. Louis and St. Paul were the third and fourth largest liners in the 
world, fifth and sixth places being taken by the New York and Paris. 
Their four crack ships had the greatest average tonnage, and were 
providing the fastest ocean service. 

When the Spanish-American War broke out in 1898 the U.S. 
Government chartered the St. Louis, St. Paul, New York and Paris 
as armed cruisers, the first two serving under their peacetime 
names, while the last two were temporarily renamed Yale and 
Harvard. The British-flag Berlin and Chester, which since the advent 
of the St. Louis and St. Paul had been based on Antwerp, were 
temporarily recalled to the Southampton—New York service, but in 
July 1898 were purchased by the American Government. Thus, 
for a time, the Company’s New York-Southampton service was 
suspended altogether. It was resumed by the four American-flag 
ships in October 1898. 

Although the Company had been carrying a fair number of 
transatlantic passengers to and from the continent of Europe in 
connection with the London & South Western Railway’s Southampton 
—Havre service, this arrangement had its obvious drawbacks and in 
March 1899 the New York—Southampton steamers began to call at 
Cherbourg, outwards and homewards, thereby enabling them to 
compete on equal terms with the French and German lines already 
serving one of the French ports. 

The Paris had the misfortune to strand on the Manacles, near 
the Lizard, on May 21st 1899. She remained there at the mercy of the 
sea until July 11th, when efforts to refloat her at last proved successful. 
After temporary repairs she was towed to Belfast for a major refit. She 
did not return to service until August 1901, and during much of the 
intervening period the turn-round of the three remaining steamers 
was speeded up so that they were able to maintain a weekly sailing. 

One of the passengers on the St. Paul when she left New York 
for Southampton in November 1899 was Signor Marconi, who had 
been conducting a series of experiments in wireless telegraphy during 
a visit to the United States. He assembled a receiver in the St. Paul 
and made North Atlantic history by establishing a short-range 
communication with a station at the Needles, Isle of Wight, the news 
items thus picked up being published in an unpretentious sheet 
entitled The Transatlantic Times. Many years passed before all 
ocean-going ships were fitted with wireless, but within two or three 
years permanent sets were installed on a number of North Atlantic 
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liners, thereby making a valuable contribution to the safety of ships 
at sea. 

It was announced in the summer of 1899 that four new ships 
were under construction for the Red Star’s Antwerp—New York trade, 
two on the Clyde and two by Cramp’s of Philadelphia. The British- 
built ships were the 12,000 ton aderland and Zeeland, and both 
made a number of voyages in the American Line’s Southampton 
service during the continued absence of the Paris in 1900-01. Two 
further British-flag ships, the 11,600 ton Haverford and Merion, 
were built for the Philadelphia service at this time, but here again 
there was a temporary change of plan. The Haverford made two 
voyages in the Southampton service, while the Merion was employed 
in the Dominion Line’s Boston service during 1902 and part of 1903. 

The American Line sailing on August 3lst 1901 from South- 
ampton was taken by the Philadelphia, which was none other than 
the Paris under a new name. In many respects she was the equal of a 
new ship as she had been extensively rebuilt and fitted with quad- 
ruple-expansion engines. In addition one of her three funnels had 
been removed. Some weeks previously the New York had been taken 
in hand by Cramp’s and was out of service for nearly two years. In 
addition to the ships already mentioned, the Southwark and Kensing- 
ton each made one or two sailings on the Southampton route in 1901-02 
before being transferred to the Dominion Line’s Canadian service. 

In 1902 the International Navigation Company of New Jersey 
changed its name to INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY. 
The new concern made a number of important purchases, including 
the share capital of the White Star, Dominion, Atlantic Transport 
and Leyland Lines and an interest in several others. These companies 
all kept their separate identities, but there were some interesting 
interchanges of tonnage, both permanent and temporary. In this 
connection, the Atlantic Transport Minneapolis, Mesaba, Meno- 
minee, Minnehaha, Marquette and Manitou each made one or more 
sailings in the American Line’s Southampton service during the 
early months of 1903, when the St. Louis as well as the New York 
was out of service. The latter resumed sailings in April 1903, having 
been fitted with new triple-expansion engines and, like her sister ship, 
had her funnels reduced from three to two: 

The Philadelphia—Liverpool service at this time was undertaken 
by the Haverford and Merion assisted by the ex-Red Star Noordland, 
Westernland, Belgenland and Rhynland. The Waesland (ex-Russia) 
had been sunk in collision off Anglesey in March 1902, and soon 
afterwards the Pennland (ex-Algeria) was withdrawn for scrapping. 
The Belgenland and Rhynland were withdrawn in 1904-05, when the 
7,000 ton Friesland joined the service. The Noordland and Western- 
land were, in turn, scrapped in 1908-09, and the Friesland sold in 
1910, leaving the Haverford and Merion as the only survivors. 

A rather surprising addition to the American Line’s Southampton 
service in 1904 was the White Star Germanic, built in 1875, which, 
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however, was transferred after a few voyages to the Dominion Line 
and renamed Ottawa. Another White Star ship, the 20,000 ton 
Celtic, made two American Line sailings between Southampton and 
New York in the spring of 1907, but this was to give her owners 
advance experience of the route preparatory to the introduction of a 
White Star service between the same ports during the following 
summer. ‘The White Star was undoubtedly the “showpiece” of the 
I.M.M. group and had built several ships that were far larger than 
any belonging to the American Line. In the circumstances no com- 
punction was felt in starting a service that was bound to have a 
detrimental effect on the fortunes of the latter. 

The St. Paul had an alarming experience on April 25th 1908 
when she was involved in a collision in the Solent with the British 
cruiser Gladiator, which sank almost immediately with heavy loss 
of life. There were no casualties on the American ship, which was not 
even seriously damaged. 

The loss of the giant White Star Titanic in 1912 made it desir- 
able to effect a number of alterations to her sister ship, the Olympic, 
and she was out of service for nearly six months. During this time 
some of the Olympic’s sailings were undertaken by the St. Louis, 
St. Paul and New York, whose sailings for the American Line were 
in turn filled by steamers of the Atlantic Transport Line. 

By this time all the American Line steamers were long past their 
prime, and it was announced in November 1913 that the Sz. Louis, 
St. Paul, New York and Philadelphia would henceforth carry second 
and third class passengers only. In later parlance, they became 
“cabin” steamers. During the same month the 16,000 ton Pittsburgh 
was laid down at Belfast for the Philadelphia service. 

The outbreak of World War I in August 1914 was responsible 
for the temporary withdrawal of the Southampton service. The S¢. 
Louis, St. Paul, New York and Philadelphia sailed instead between 
New York and Liverpool direct, and were joined in 1916 by the 
Red Star Finland and Kroonland. When the U.S.A. entered the 
war in 1917 the St. Louis, New York and Philadelphia were com- 
missioned as American transports, under the temporary names 
Louisville, Plattsburg and Harrisburg respectively. The St. Paul 
remained in the hands of the American Line until the beginning of 
1918, when it was decided to commission her as the Knoxville. The 
plan came to naught, however, as on April 25th 1918—ten years to 
a day after her collision with the Gladiator—she capsized at her berth 
in New York harbour, and it needed strenuous efforts to refloat her. 

The Merion was purchased by the Admiralty. After the Armistice 
the Haverford made some voyages for the White Star Line between 
Liverpool and Boston, but when the American Line’s Philadelphia 
—Liverpool service was revived in the autumn of 1919 she was detailed 
to take the first sailing. She was joined temporarily by the 16,000 ton 
White Star-Dominion Regina, a sister ship of the Pittsburgh, laid 
down for the American Line in 1913. 
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The post-war ambitions of the American Line were on a wide 
scale, and between 1919 and 1921 there were many cargo sailings 
between Philadelphia and Glasgow, New York and Glasgow, and New 
York and Bristol by steamers chartered from the United States 
Shipping Board. 

It had been announced in August 1919 that the St. Paul would 
probably be ready to resume the New York—Southampton service 
in the following October, and the three other steamers were expected 
to be ready a month or two later. As it happened, the first sailing 
did not take place until February 1920, when the New York left New 
York for Cherbourg and Southampton. The St. Paul and Phila- 
delphia followed, but the St. Louis had been seriously damaged by 
fire a month previously while undergoing refit and, in consequence, 
took no further part in the Company’s activities. 

The results of the revived Southampton service did not come up 
to expectations, which was hardly surprising as the New York and 
Philadelphia were over 30 years old and the St. Paul about 25. In 
consequence, the service was withdrawn before the end of 1920. The 
New York and Philadelphia were sold; other employment was found 
for the St. Paul. 

The Philadelphia—Liverpool service did not long survive the 
withdrawal of the Southampton steamers as, from the early part of 
1921 onwards, the Haverford was placed under the auspices of the 
White Star, as was the Pittsburgh upon completion in 1922. 

There still remained one American Line service in operation, 
namely, a passenger and freight service between New York and 
Hamburg, which had been started in December 1919 by the 13,000 
ton Manchuria and Mongolia, formerly belonging to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and acquired by the A.T.L. in 1916. At a 
later date these ships were joined by another A.T.L. unit, the 17,000 
ton Minnekahda, which had been completed during the war and was 
transferred from British to American registry before taking up these 
new duties. The St. Paul also made occasional sailings to Hamburg. 
Her final Atlantic crossing was made in September 1923 in charge of 
a Dutch tug, which delivered her to the German shipbreakers. 

The Finland and Kroonland were withdrawn from the Antwerp 
—New York trade in the spring of 1923 and transferred to the American 
Line’s Hamburg service as consorts to the Manchuria and Mongolia. 
By this time, however, the German lines were beginning to regain 
their pre-war prestige and before the end of the year it was decided 
to withdraw the American Line service and change the European 
terminal of the White Star’s Bremen—New York service to Hamburg. 
In consequence, the Finland, Kroonland, Manchuria and Mongolia 
were transferred to a new service, known as the Panama-Pacific 
Line, between New York, the Panama Canal and San Francisco. 

The withdrawal of the American Line from the North Atlantic 
was scarcely noticed. For one thing the New York—Hamburg service 
was mainly for cargo and emigrants and was, therefore, not widely 
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known. More important, other members of the I.M.M. group, such 
as the White Star, Red Star and Atlantic Transport, were still flourish- 
ing and were frequently in the limelight, but perhaps the most 
important was the fact that two other American-owned North 
Atlantic lines, the United American Lines and United States Lines, 
were in operation. They were sufficient to satisfy public opinion in 


the U.S.A. 


1. 1873 Pennsylvania 
3,343, 343 x 43. S-l-2. I-S-C2-12 (Cramp). (Cabin 76; III-854. (75 Inter- 
mediate added later) ). 1873 (22/5) M/V Philadelphia—Liverpool. 1891 triple 
exp. engines fitted by Cramp; II and III only. 1892 ran for Red Star, Antwerp 
—Philadelphia. 1898 sold for service on Pacific. 1919-20 no trace. 


Beto las) On 
3,392. Ditto. 1873 (Aug.) M/V Philadelphia—Liverpool. 1887 triple expansion 
engines by James Howden (Glasgow). 1887-89 ran for Inman Line, Liverpool 
—New York. 1889 onwards mainly Philadelphia—Liverpool. 1897 (24/8) L/V 
Southampton—New York. 1898 sold for service on Pacific. 1910-11 no trace. 


3. 1873 Indiana 
3,335. Ditto. 1873 (Oct.) M/V Philadelphia—Liverpool. 1891 triple exp. engines 
by Jas. Howden; III only carried. 1897 (1/12) L/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 
1898 sold for service on Pacific. 1918 destroyed by fire in Chile. 


4. 1874 = Illinois 
3,341. Ditto. 1874 (Jan.) M/V Philadelphia—Liverpool. 1891 triple exp. 
engines by Cramp; II and III only. 1892 ran for Red Star, Antwerp 
—Philadelphia. 1898 sold for service on Pacific; later became Supply (U.S. 
Govt.). 1928 scrapped. 

4a. (1875) City of Bristol (c) (Br.) 
2,655. 349 x38. C-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Caird). Built 1855; owners Inman Line 
(g.v.). 1875 (8/9) F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1876 (19/4) L/V ditto (4 R/V). 


9. (1875) Lord Clive (c) (Br.) 
(1889?) Lord Clive (Br.) 

3,386. 381 x 40. S-14. I-S-C2-12 (Evans). Built 1871. 1872 ran for Dominion 
Line. 1873 for G. M. Papayanni. (Cabin; IJ; III). 1875 (15/12) F/V Liverpool 
—Philadelphia. 1889 (or earlier) purchased by American Line (British flag). 
1893 (27/9) L/V Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1896-97 scrapped. 

ob. (1876) City of Limerick (ce) (Br.) 
2,036. 331 x34. C-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Smith). Built 1855; owners Inman Line 
(g.v.). 1876 (19/1) F/V Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1877 (30/5) L/V ditto (9 R/V). 

oc. (1876) City of New York (c) (Br.) 
3,499. 375 x 40. C-1-3. I-S-HT2-12 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1865; owners 
Inman Line (q.v.). 1876 (13/9) F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1876 (6/12) 
L/V ditto (3 R/V). 

od. 1878 British Empire (c) (Br.) 
3,361. 392 x39, S-1-4. I-S—C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1878 for British 
Shipowners Co. Ltd. (Cabin passengers). 1878 F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 
1880 L/V ditto. 1886 became Rotterdam (Holland America) (q.v.). 


6. 1879 Lord Gough (c) (Br.) 
(1889?) Lord Gough (Br.) 
3,655. 383 x 40. S-1—4. I-S—C2-12 (Laird). Built 1879 (Cabin; II; III). 1879 
F/V_ Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1889 (or earlier) purchased by American Line 
(British flag). 1894 L/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1896 sold to Aberdeen 
Atlantic Line. 1899 (approx.) scrapped. 
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6e. 1880 British Crown (c) (Br.) 


of. 


3,503. 410 «39. S-1-4. I-S-C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1880 for British 
Shipowners Co. Ltd. (Cabin). 1880-83 and 1885-86 Liverpool—Philadelphia. 
1887 became Amsterdam (Holland America) (q.v.). 


1881 British Queen (c) (Br.) 


3,558. 410 x 39. S-I-4, S-S—C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1881 for British 
Shipowners Co. Ltd. (Cabin). 1881-83 and 1886 Liverpool—Philadelphia. 
1883 ran for New Zealand Shipping Co. and Shaw, Savill & Albion. 1889 
became Obdam (Holland America) (q.v.). 


6g.1881 British King (c) (Br.) 


3,559. Ditto. Built 1881 for British Shipowners Co. Ltd. (Cabin). 1881-82 and 
1886-88 Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1883 ran for New Zealand Shipping Co. and 
Shaw, Savill & Albion. 1889 became Werkendam (Holland America) (q.v.). 


6h. 1882 British Prince (c) (Br.) 


61. 


~~] 


as 


3,871. 420 x 42. S-1-4. S-S—-C2-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1882 for British 
Shipowners Co. Ltd. (Cabin). 1882 F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1894 (28/3) 
L/V Philadelphia—Liverpool. 1895 became Les Andes (French). 1919 scrapped. 


1882 British Princess (c) (Br.) 


3.864. Ditto. Built 1882 for British Shipowners Co. Ltd. (Cabin). 1882-94 
Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1895 became Les Alpes (French). 1911-12 no trace. 


. (1893) New York 


10,499. 528 x 63. C-3-3. S-2S-T6-19 (Thomson). Built 1888 as City of New 
York (Inman) (q.v.). ([-290; 11-250; IM-725). 1893 (11/3) F/V Southampton 
—~New York. 1898 became temporarily Harvard (U.S. Govt.). 1901 (May)- 
1903 (Apr.) new triple exp. engines; two funnels. 1913 I and ILI only. 1914 war- 
time diversion, New York—Liverpool. 1917-19 became temporarily Plattsburg 
(U.S. Govt.). 1920 (Feb.) F/V after Armistice, New York—Cherbourg—South- 
ampton. 1920 (2/11) last sailing of Line, Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 
1921 sold to Polish Navigation Co. (q.v.). 1923 scrapped. 


(1893) Chester (Br.) 


4,791. 445 x 44, C-2-3.I-S—C2-14(Caird). Built 1873 as City of Chester (Inman) 
(q.v.). 1893 (18/3) F/V Southampton—New York. 1894 (8/12) L/V ditto 
(except for 3 R/V in 1898). 1898 became Sedgwick (U.S. Govt.). 1905 became 
Arizona (Italian); renamed Napoletano. 1907 scrapped. 


. (1893) Paris 
(1901) Philadelphia 


10,499—details as (7). Built 1889 as City of Paris (Inman) (g.v.) 1893 (25/3) 
F/V Southampton—New York. 1898 became temporarily Yale (U.S. Govt.). 
1899 (21/5) grounded on Manacles (Cornwall); salvaged; rebuilt with quadruple 
exp. engines; two funnels; renamed. 1901 (31/8) F/V as Philadelphia, 
Southampton—New York. 1913 II and III only. 1914 wartime diversion, New 
York—Liverpool. 1917-19 became temporarily Harrisburg (U.S. Govt.). 1920 
(Mar.) F/V after Armistice, New York—Cherbourg—Southampton. 1920 (16/10) 
L/V Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1922 sold to New York—Naples 
S.S.. Co. (q.v.). 1923 scrapped. 


. (1893) Berlin (Br.) 


5,526. 48944. C-1-3. I-S-T3-15 (Caird). Built 1874 as City of Berlin 
(Inman) (q.v.). 1893 (1/4) F/V Southampton—New York. 1895 (26/10) L/V 
ditto ee for 2 R/V in 1898). 1898 became Meade (U.S. Govt.). 1921 
scrapped. 


1893 Southwark (Br.) 


8,607. 480 x 57. S-1-4. S-25-Q8-14 (Denny). (I-60; III-1,000). 1893 (27/12) 
M/V_ Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1895 ran for Red Star, Antwerp—New York. 
1903 ran for Dominion Line. 1911 scrapped. 
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12. 1894 Kensington (Br.) 
8,669. Ditto. (Thomson). (I-60; III-1,000). 1894 (27/6) M/V Liverpool— 
Philadelphia. 1895 ran for Red Star, Antwerp-New York. 1903 ran for 
Dominion Line. 1910 scrapped in Italy. 


13. 1895: St. Louis 
11,629. 535 x63, S-2-2. S-2S-Q(12)-19 (Cramp). (I-350; II-220; II-800). 
1895 (5/6) M/V New York-Southampton. 1898 became auxiliary cruiser 
during Spanish-American War. 1913 I] and III only. 1914 wartime diversion, 
New York-Liverpool. 1917 became Louisville (U.S. Govt.). 1920 damaged 
by fire during refit; sold as exhibition ship, but not used as such. 1923 towed 
to Italy; scrapped. 


13j. (1895) RAynland (c) (B) 
3,689, 403 x40. S-1—4. I-S-C2-14 (Barrow). Built 1879 for Red Star Line. 
1895 (11/9) F/V_ Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1906 became Rhyna (Italian); 
scrapped. 


13k. (1895) Pennland (c) (B) 
3,760. 361 x41. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (Thomson). Built 1870; owners Red Star 
Line (q.v.). 1895 (18/9) F/V Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1903 scrapped in Italy. 


13]. (1895) Belgenland (c) (B) 
3,692—details as (13}). Built 1879 for Red Star Line. 1895 (25/9) F/V Liverpool 
—Philadelphia. 1904 became Venere (Italian). 


3m.(1895) Waesland (c) (B) 
4,752. 435 x 42. C-1-4. I-S-T3-14 (Thomson). Built 1867; owners Red Star 
Line (q.v.). 1895 F/V_ Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1902 (7/3) collision off 
Anglesey with Harmonides (2). . 


14, 1895 St. Paul 
11,629—details as (13). (I-350; T[-220; 111-800). 1895 (9/10) M/V New York 
—Southampton. 1898 became auxiliary cruiser during Spanish-American War. 
1908 (25/4) collision with British cruiser Gladiator; latter sunk (27); St. Paul 
slightly damaged. 1913 II and III only. 1914 wartime diversion, New York 
—Liverpoo]. 1918 became temporarily Knoxville (U.S. Govt.). 1918 (25/4) 
capsized in New York Harbour; salvaged. 1920 (Mar.) F/V after Armistice, 
New York—Cherbourg—Southampton. 1920 (9/10) L/V Southampton—Cher- 
bourg—-New York. 1921-22 occasional sailings New York~Hamburg. 1922 
(24/6) L/V Hamburg—New York (arr. 6/7). 1923{towed to Germany; scrapped. 


14n. (1900) Vaderland (c) (Br.) 
11,899. 561 x 60. S-2-4. 2S-Q8-15 (Brown). Built 1900 for Red Star Line 
(q.v.). 1900 (9/12) F/V Southampton—Cherbourg~New York. 1901 (8/12) 
L/V ditto. (8 R/V). 


140. (1901) Zeeland (c) (Br.) 
11,905. 562 x 60. S-2-4, 2S-Q8-15 (Brown). Built 1901 for Red Star Line 
(q.v.). 1901 (23/6) F/V Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1901 (17/11) 
L/V ditto (3 R/V). 


14p. (1901) Noordland (c) (B) 
9,212. 400 x47. S—1-4. S-S-C2-13 (Laird). Built 1883 for Red Star Line. 
1901 F/V Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1908 scrapped. 


14q. (1901) Westernland (c) (B) 
5,136. 440 x47. S-2-4. S-S-C2-14 (Laird). Built 1883 for Red Star Line. 
1901 F/V Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1912 (or earlier) scrapped. 


15. 1901 Haverford (Br.) 
11,635, 531 x 59, S-l-4. S-25-T6-14 (Brown). (11-150; [1-1,700). 1901 M/V 
Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1901 (4/9) F/V Southampton—Cherbourg—New York 
(2 R/V). 1902-14 Liverpool—Philadelphia; 1919 resumed sailings ditto. 
192] (Apr.) ran for White Star ditto. 1925 serapped in Italy. 
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16. (1903) Merion (Br.) 
11,621.—details as (15). (II-150; III-1,700). 1902-03 ran for Dominion Line 
(q.v.). 1903 (Apr.) F/V_ Liverpool—Philadelphia. 1904 (30/3) collision with 
Clan Grant off Tuskar Rock; damaged. 1914 sold to British Admiralty; 
became dummy battle cruiser H.M.S. Tiger. 1915 (30/5) torpedoed in Aegean. 


l6r. (1904) Germanic (c) (Br.) 
5,008. 455 x 45, S-2-4. I-S-T3-15 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1875 for White 
Star (g.v.). 1904 New York—Cherbourg—Southampton service. 1905 became 
Ottawa (Dominion) (q.v.). 


16s. (1905) Friesland (c) (B) 
7,116. 437 x 51. C-14. S-S-T3-15 (Thomson). Built 1889 for Red Star Line. 
1905 F/V_ Liverpool-Philadelphia. 1910 became La Plata (Italian); 1912 
scrapped. 


16t. (1907) Celtic (c) (Br.) 
20,904. 681 «75. S-2-4. 2S-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1901 for White 
Star (g.v.). 1907 (Apr./May) New York—Cherbourg—Southampton (2 R/V). 


l6u. (1916) Finland (c) 
12,760. 560 x60. S-2-4. 2S-T6-15 (Cramp). Built 1902 for Red Star Line 
(q.v.). 1916 American Line, New York—Liverpool service. 1920 Antwerp 
—Southampton—New York (Red Star). 1923 (26/4) F/V New York—Hamburg; 
after 5 R/V transferred to Panama Pacific Line. 


l6v. (1916) Kroonland (c) 
12,760—details as (16u). Built 1902 for Red Star Line (q.v.). 1916 American 
Line, New York—Liverpool service. 1920 Antwerp—Southampton—New York 
(Red Star). 1923 (17/5) F/V New York—Hamburg; after 4 R/V transferred to 


Panama Pacific Line. 


low. (1920) Manchuria (c) 
13,639. 600 x 65. S-1-4. 2S—Q8-16 (New York $.B. Co.). Built 1904; owners 
ACTLs (g.v.). 1919-23 New York—Hamburg service. 


16x. (1920) Mongolia (c) 
13,639. Ditto. Built 1904; owners A.T.L. (q.v.). 1920 (Jan.) New York- 
Hamburg service. 1923 L/V ditto. 


l6y. (1920) Minnekahda (c) 
17,221. 620 x 66. 1-5-C. 3S-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1917 for 
A.T.L. (q.v.). 1921 (31/3) F/V New York-Hamburg. 1923 L/V ditto. 


- — Pittsburg (Br.) 
16,322. (Not commissioned by Company—see White Star.) 
\ 


Notes: (Br.)—British flag. 
(B)—Belgian flag. 
Unless otherwise stated, ships flew the United States flag. 
Between 1903 and 1914 A.T.L. steamers took a number of American 
Line sailings (see text). 


FUNNEL: (a) 1873. Red with white keystone bearing red star; narrow white band 
below black top. 
(b) 1893. Black; white band. 


FLAG: (a) 1873. Red burgee; white keystone in centre with small red star. 
(b) 1893, White; blue American eagle. 


Chapter 86 
1873-75 


DEUTSCHE TRANSATLANTISCHE DAMPFSCHIFFAHRTS 
GESELLSCHAFT 


(ADLER LintE—Eac ie Line) 
(GERMAN) 


HE DeutscuHe TRANSATLANTISCHE DAMPFSCHIFFAHRTS GESELL- 

SCHAFT, founded in 1872, was best known in England and 

America as the EacLE Ling, and in Germany as the ADLER LiniE, 
from the eagle depicted on its houseflag. It came into being during 
the short boom that resulted from the Franco-Prussian War. 

The Company placed orders on the Clyde for eight iron screw 
steamers of about 3,500 tons, the first to be completed being the 
Goethe, which started her maiden voyage from Hamburg to New 
York in September 1873. She had a trial speed of about 14 knots, 
and was appreciably larger than any ship owned by either of the 
Company’s closest competitors, the Hamburg American Line and 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd. The Schiller and Herder were delivered 
later in the same year, the Lessing, Wieland and Klopstock in 1874 
and the Gellert early in 1875. The order for the eighth steamer was 
cancelled and she was eventually purchased by the P. & O. The 
itinerary was Hamburg—New York direct, with a call at Plymouth 
homewards. 

The year 1872 was an excellent one for both the Hamburg 
American Line and the Norddeutscher Lloyd, and the latter carried 
close on 60,000 passengers to New York. In 1873 the comparative 
figure was 52,000, but in 1874 it dropped to 35,000 and in 1875 to 
31,000. Thus, the boom had passed its peak before the first Eagle 
Line sailing took place. By the time its third steamer was in com- 
mission there were already signs of a slump, and well before the last 
was completed it had set in in earnest. 

The name “Eagle Line” is, alas, still closely associated with the 
tragic disaster that befell the Schiller on May 7th 1875 when, home- 
ward bound from New York with 59 first, 75 second and 120 steerage 
passengers, she was wrecked in dense fog on the Scilly Isles. She was 
quickly pounded to pieces by heavy seas and over 300 of her passen- 
gers and crew perished. 

It is doubtful whether, in any event, the Company would have 
managed to survive the depression. The disaster to the Schiller put 
the matter beyond any shadow of doubt, and it only remained to see 
what shape events would take. The answer was supplied by the Ham- 
burg American Line who, themselves badly affected by the depression 
and the competition of the Eagle Line, came to the conclusion that 
if they did not buy up the Company someone else would, probably 
with disastrous results to themselves. They may even have suspected 
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the rival Norddeutscher Lloyd of being a potential purchaser. They 
paid a sum of approximately 114 million marks for the Eagle Line 
fleet, docks and goodwill. 


1. 1873 Goethe 
3.408. 37640. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Napier). (I-90; I1-100; III-800). 1873 
(Sept.) M/V Hamburg—New York. 


1873 Schiller 
3,421. 380 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Napier). 1875 (7/5) wrecked on Scilly Is. 
(312). 
3. 1873 Herder 
3,494. 375 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). 
4. 1874 Lessing 
3,496. 375 x 40. S-1-2. 1-S-C2-13 (Stephen). 
5. 1874 Wieland 
3,504. 384.x 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). 
6. 1874  Klopstock 
3,659. 377 x 40. S-1-2. I-S—C2-13 (Thomson). 
7. 1875 Gellert 
3,533. 374. 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Stephen). 


— -—— Steamer (not commissioned by Company; became Nepaul (P. & O.) ). 


i) 


N.B. In 1875 the six survivors were sold to the Hamburg American Line (q.v.). 
FUNNEL: Black; white band above a red. 


FLAG: Red; white rectangle in centre with black eagle. 


Chapter 87 
1874 


HUGHES LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE well-known Liverpool shipowners, H. N. Hughes & Nephew, 
fi Doce operated under the style Hucues Line, acquired the London 

& New York Steamship Line’s iron screw Cella, Bellona and 
Atalanta, each of about 2,000 tons, in 1870, and two years later the 
2,600 ton Allan Line European. The last-named had originally been 
the London & New York Company’s William Penn. 

These ships were operated on the Liverpool-Suez—Bombay 
route, but in the early summer of 1874 the Company advertised that 
they were having their engines compounded, and that all four would 
run from Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal. In fact, the European 
sailed on this route in July and again in October 1874, but apparently 
the experiment was not a success and in the following year all four 
plus the ex-London & New York Line’s Parana were engaged in the 
Company’s Bombay service. 
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| 1928 Conte Grande 25,661 tons 
The last ship to be completed for the Lloyd Sabaudo. Now 
employed on the South Atlantic after alterations. (168-3) SITAT TA 


| facing page 320 


1927 Augustus 32,650 tons 


| The largest motor passenger liner ever built and the last North 
PITALIA™ Atlantic liner commissioned by the N.G.I. (168-2) 
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1932 


The only Italian “Blue Riband” holder. A consort of the 
Conte di Savoia. Both destroyed during World War II. (168-5) “ITALIA 


51,062 tons 


facing page 32] 


1932 Conte di Savoia 48,502 tons 
The Lloyd Sabaudo’s reply to the N.G.I. Rex. The two lines 
SITALIA amalgamated before either ship was placed in service. (168-6) 
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Chapter 88 
1875 


WILSON LINE 


(1861). Thomas Wilson, Sons & Company 
1891. Thomas Wilson, Sons & Company Limited 


(BRITISH) 


HE Wirson Line can be traced back for fully a century and a 
A sie Its founder, Thomas Wilson, was born in 1792 and 

acquired his first sailing ship in 1825. Fifteen years later his firm, 
Wilson, Hudson & Company, was awarded an Admiralty contract to 
carry Her Majesty’s mails between Hull, Christiansand and Gothen- 
burg; on June 2nd 1840, a few weeks before the Cunard Line started 
operations, his first steamer set out on her maiden voyage across the 
North Sea. The service prospered and when Thomas Wilson died in 
1869 the firm’s activities had extended to the ports of Dunkirk, 
Hamburg, Stettin, Riga and St. Petersburg (Leningrad). In the mean- 
while the name of the firm had been changed to Toomas Winson, 
Sons & Company. At the founder’s death it came under the control 
of his sons Charles and Arthur, the eldest son, David, having retired 
from the business two years previously. 

The Wilson Line continued to expand, and new steamship 
services were established to Sicily, the Adriatic, Constantinople 
(Istanbul) and the Black Sea. Moreover, the recent opening of the 
Suez Canal encouraged the Company to start a service between 
London and Calcutta. Orders were accordingly placed for the 2,500 
ton iron screw Othello and Colombo, followed by the 3,300 ton 
Hindoo and Navarino. The Othello was launched by Earle’s of Hull 
in January 1872. She was propelled by compound engines and fitted 
with accommodation for 40 first and 20 second class passengers, 
for whom there was the then generous allowance of seven bathrooms.4 
Her saloon, 50 feet long by 20 feet wide, was situated on the upper 
deck amidships and was constructed with an overhanging deck for 
the protection of passengers in inclement weather. The Othello was 
obviously a thoroughly up-to-date ship as the compound engine was 
only introduced on the North Atlantic in 1870 and the amidships 
dining saloon in 1871. Unfortunately, the Calcutta service was not a 
success and was withdrawn within two or three years. 

The problem now arose how best to employ the four new ships. 
Although the short-lived boom following the Franco-Prussian War 
had been followed by a slump, the Company’s thoughts turned to the 
North Atlantic. It was decided to start a service from Hull to New 
York. The first sailing was taken by the Othello, which left Hull for 
New York direct on January 30th 1875? and was followed by the 

(1) Mitchell’s Maritime Register, 2/2/72. 

(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 9/1/75 and 1/2/75. 
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1,800 ton Virago on February 20th from Hull and February 25th 
from Southampton. The Virago made only a few North Atlantic 
voyages, the steamers normally employed being the Othello, Colombo, 
Navarino and Hindoo, all of which called at Southampton on the 
outward voyage. Rates of passage money were 12 guineas first cabin, 
7 guineas second cabin and £6 steerage." 

The Colombo met with disaster in 1877, and the Navarino was 
sold during the same year. Their places were taken by the 2,300 ton 
Lepanto and Otranto. Subsequent additions were the Sorrento, 
Rialto, Salerno and Marengo, followed in 1881 by the Romano and 
Galileo. It was, therefore, possible to increase sailings from fort- 
nightly to weekly. The Southampton call was withdrawn, but instead 
some of the steamers called at Boston en route to New York. 

The early years of the Company’s North Atlantic career were 
dogged by further misfortune as the Hindoo foundered in 1880, 
while in 1882 the Lepanto only just managed to reach port after 
colliding with the Holland America Line Edam. The latter was sunk, 
as was the Romano as the result of a collision in 1884, The Virago 
disappeared without trace in 1882, but at the time was not engaged 
in the North Atlantic trade. 

The Company decided to re-enter the Indian trade in 1883 with 
a service between Hull and Bombay. The Othello, the pioneer unit 
of the Calcutta fleet, was one of the steamers regularly employed 
during the next few years. 

The Virago’s sister ships Yeddo and Bassano had made a few 
voyages on the New York route from time to time. In 1882 the 
Yeddo’s propelling machinery was converted from compound to 
triple-expansion by the addition of a high pressure cylinder 25 inches 
in diameter. The two existing cylinders of 33 and 67 inches diameter 
became the intermediate and low pressure cylinders. The Bassano 
was similarly treated in 1883, when the 1,850 ton Rosario was 
delivered by Earle’s with triple-expansion machinery. She was not 
designed for the North Atlantic, but made a few voyages thereon 
during the early months of her career and has, therefore, some claim 
to be considered as the first newly-built steamer on the North Atlantic 
with the triple-expansion system. The credit for this has hitherto 
been given to the 3,700 ton Martello, which Earle’s completed in 
1884 for the Wilson Line’s North Atlantic service. As she was con- 
siderably larger than any predecessor in the fleet it would perhaps be 
unjust to dispute her claim. It may be added that the Propontis (at 
one time running for the Warren Line) was converted to triple- 
expansion as long previously as 1874, but was not subsequently 
employed on the North Atlantic. 

Two developments of 1885 call for comment. The first was the 
introduction of a homeward call at London by some of the steamers 
to discharge cargo and cattle. The second was the purchase of the 
2,700 ton Lincoln City from the Furness Line, who had commissioned 

(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 6/2/75. 
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her for their short-lived passenger and cargo service between Sweden 

‘and New York or Boston. She was renamed Chicago. The Buffalo, 
Santiago and Colorado, each of over 4,000 tons, were placed in 
service on the New York route at this time. 

When the Monarch Line went into liquidation in 1887 the Wil- 
son Line purchased three of their steamers—the 4,000 ton Persian 
Monarch, Egyptian Monarch and Lydian Monarch. ‘They continued 
to run between London and New York in a new joint service, known 
as the Witson-Hitt Line, with the three “Hill” steamers of the 
Hill (or Twin Screw) Line. The Persian Monarch was wrecked in 
1894. In the following year the Lydian Monarch was renamed 
Ontario to conform with the Wilson Line system of nomenclature, 
and continued to run in the joint service. At about the same time the 
Egyptian Monarch received quadruple-expansion engines (the 
Ontario had been fitted with triple-expansion), was renamed Ohio 
and transferred to the Hull-New York service. This was the first 
indication that the Company was taking an increased interest in the 
passenger trade between the Humber and the Hudson. 

The 3,600 ton Hindoo (II) was completed for the Company in 
1889 and the 4,600 ton Francisco in 1891. It was during the latter 
year that some of the Company’s outward and homeward sailings 
were made via Antwerp for the first time. In 1895-96 the British 
Queen, British King, etc. were chartered for a separate Antwerp—New 
York service, which, in September 1896, was referred to for the first 
time as the Phoenix Line. 

The Wilson and Furness Lines formed a joint service, known as 
the Witson-Furness Line, between Newcastle and New York in 
1892. Few details are available except that sailings took place every 
ten days and that passengers were carried.! The name chosen for 
this joint service undoubtedly had a considerable influence on the 
name WILSON’S & FurNEsSs-LEYLAND Ling. This Company, which is 
described in a separate chapter, was founded during the summer of 
1896 to co-ordinate the London—New York service of the Wilson Line 
and the London—Boston services of the Furness and Leyland Lines. 

It appears that the formation of this new line acted as an incentive 
to the Wilson Line to improve its Hull-New York service, for which 
the 5,000 ton Othello (Il) was completed in 1897, followed by the 
6,000 ton Idaho (II) in 1898, the 6,000 ton twin-screw Toronto in 
1900 and the 7,000 ton Consuelo in the same year. The [daho was a 
passenger and cargo steamer built by Swan & Hunter and must not 
be confused with the cargo and cattle steamer of similar name built 
by Stephen of Glasgow in 1896. The latter was transferred to the 
Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line, in 1898 renamed Londonian 
and in November of the same year foundered in the North Atlantic. 
After undergoing her trials in May 1898 the Idaho (II) was detailed 
to the Hull_New York service, but in November 1899 made the first 
of at least six voyages to South Africa as a troopship. On one of these 

(1) Shipping Gazette & Lloyd’s List, December 1892, 
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occasions she carried 24 officers, 836 men and 236 horses. When she 
completed her trooping duties in 1902 she was sold. 


The summer of 1900 marked the peak of the Company’s activities : 


in the Hull—New York trade, their principal ships being the Consuelo, 
Toronto, Ohio, Ontario and Othello. The Consuelo had “staterooms 
for a limited number of passengers”. As built, the Ohio and Ontario 
catered for 40 first class and about 1,000 steerage, but the latter was 
no longer carried. The Ontario was scrapped in 1902 and the Ohio 
in 1904, but the Toronto and Othello continued as useful members 
of the fleet for many years longer. The Consuelo was sold to the Cairn 
Line in 1908, and under her new owners carried 50 first class and 1,000 
third. 

To fill the gaps left by the disposal of the various ships mentioned, 
the Wilson Line commissioned the 5,000 ton cargo steamers [Idaho 
(IIf) in 1903; Hindoo (III) in 1905; Galileo (Il), Francisco (II) and 
Marengo (II) in 1908-10; Colorado (II) in 1914 and finally the 6,400 
ton Lepanto (II) in 1915. It is believed that most, if not all, of them 
carried a few passengers. 

In November 1916 the whole of the Company’s share capital was 
acquired by the powerful Ellerman group, and in January 1917 the 
name of the Company was changed to ELLERMAN’s WiLson LINE 
LimiTED. Its large fleet of steamers can be readily distinguished by 
their green hulls and red funnels with black tops. 

It is unfortunate that so few details are available about the 
Company’s passenger activities. It is clear that fairly large numbers of 
passengers were carried for a few years after the formation of the New 
York service in 1875, and it is believed that a few passengers were 
carried at all stages from then onwards. The only detailed information 
available concerns the London—New York steamers of the Wilson- 
Hill and Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Lines. It is known, however, 
that the Idaho (II) had accommodation for 46 first class passengers 
during her short life on the Hull-New York service, and the likeli- 
hood is that the Ontario and Ohio, as such, carried about the same 
number. In view of the uncertainty, and more particularly of the 
Company’s importance, it has been decided to include the principal 
ships in the fleet list. 


1. (1875) Othello (I) 
2,920. 316 x 36. S—1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). (I-40; II-20; III). Built 
1872. 1875 (30/1) F/V Hull—New York. 1895-96 sold. 

2. (1875) Virago 
1,809. 282 x35, S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Earle’s (Hull) ). Built 1871. 1875 (20/2) 
F/V Hull-Southampton—New York. 1882 disappeared at sea. 

3. (1875) Colombo 
2,624, 331 x37. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Humphrys (Hull) ). (I-40; II-20; Ill). 
Built 1872. 1875 (16/4) F/V Hull-Southampton—New York. 1877 disappeared 
at sea. 

4. (1875) Navarino 
3,357. 389 x39. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). Built 1873. 1875 (3/7) 
F/V Hull-Southampton—New York. 1877 sold. 
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(1875) Hindoo (1) 
3,257. 38037. S-1-3. I-S—C2-12 (Lawrie (Glasgow) ). Built 1872. 1875 
(13/10) F/V Hull-Southampton—New York. 1880 foundered. 


1877 Lepanto 
2,310. 305 X36. S—1-2. I-S—C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1897-98 sold. 


1877  Otranto 
2,379. Ditto. 1896 (Feb.) stranded; ste) adhe 


1878 Sorrento 
2,208. 301 x35. S—1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1894-95 sold. 


1878 Rialto 
2,229. Ditto. 1897 (Mar.) destroyed by fire. 


1879 =Salerno 
2,059. 290 x35. S—1-2. I-S—C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1895-96 sold. 


. 1879 Marengo 


2,270. 299 x 37. S-1-2. I-S—C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1901-02 sold. 


. 1881 Romano 


2,645. 33139. S-1-2. I-S—C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1884 (3/5) sunk in 


collision. 


. 1881 Galileo 


2,990. 351 x 41. S-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1901 sold; scrapped. 


1884 Martello 
3,709. 370 x 43. S-1-3. I-S-T3-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1909 sold. 


. (1885) Chicago 


2,729. 301 x40. S—1-2. I-S—C2-10 (Gray (W. Hartlepool) ). Built 1884 as 
Lincoln City (Furness) (q.v.). 1898 renamed Salerno. 1900-01 sold. 


. 1885 Buffalo 


4,427. 385 x 45. S-1-4. S-S-T3-12 (Palmers (Newcastle) ). 1903-04 sold. 


. 1886 Santiago 


4,188. 36545. S-1-3. S-S-T3-12 (Raylton Dixon (Middlesbrough) ). 
1889 (Nov.) destroyed by fire. 


. 1887 Colorado 


4,220. 370 x 45. S-1-3. S-S-T3-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1907-08 sold. 


. (1887) Persian Monarch 


3,725. 360 x 43. S-1-4. I-S—C2-11 (McMillan (Dumbarton) ). 1881 Built for 
Monarch Line (q.v.). 1894 wrecked on Long Island (0). 


. (1887) Egyptian Monarch 


(1895) Ohio 
3,916. Ditto. Built 1881 for Monarch Line (q.v.). 1895 quadruple-expansion 
engines; renamed. 1904 sold; scrapped. 


(1887) Lydian Monarch 

(1893) Ontario 
3,987, 360 x 43. S-1—4.. S-S—C2-11 (McMillan (Dumbarton) ). Built 1882 for 
Monarch Line (q.v.). 1893 triple-expansion engines; renamed. 1902 sold. 


. 1889  Hindoo (II) 


3,592. 368 x43. S-1-3. S-S-T3-12 (R. Stephenson (Newcastle) ). 1904-05 
became Hindoo (German). 1907-08 no trace. 


23. 1891 Francisco 


4,604. 37047. ahs S-S-T3-12 (R. Stephenson (Newcastle) ). 1899 


became Bordeaux (GGL): 
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24. 1896 Idaho (I)t 
9,932. 450 x 49. S-1-4. S-S-T3-12 (A. Stephen (Glasgow) ). Laid down as 
London City (Furness). 1896 became Idaho (Wilson’s & F urness-Leyland). 
1898 Londonian (ditto). 1898 (5/11) foundered. 


25. 1897 Othello (Il) 
5,059. 420 x 48. S-14. S-S-T3-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1926-27 became Schel- 
depas (Belgian). 1929-30 no trace. 


26. 1898 Idaho (II) 
5,974. 460 x 50. S-1-4. S-S-T3-12 (C. S. Swan & Hunter). (I-46). Launched 
1897 (2/11). 1902 became Rancagua (Chilian Govt.). 1935-36 no trace. 


27. 1900 Toronto 
6,035. 456 x 52. S-1-4.. S-2S-T6-12 (W. Gray & Co. (Hull) ). (I-13). 1925-26 


no trace. 


28. 1900 Consuelo 
7,640. 461 x52. S-1-4. S-2S-T6-12 (C. S. Swan & Hunter). 1909 became 
Cairnrona (Thomson). 1911 Albania (Cunard) (q.v.). 1912 Poleric (Bank 
Line). 1929 sold to Japan. 


29. 1903 Idaho (III)t 
4,887. 400 x 50. S-1-4, S-S-Q4-12 (Earle’s (Hull) ). 1930-31 no trace. 


tCargo steamer. V.B. It is quite possible that other steamers included above 
did not carry passengers. 


FUNNEL: Red; black top. 


FLAG: (a) White burgee; red ball in centre. 
(b) White swallow-tailed pennant with red ball near hoist. 


Chapter 89 
1875-99 


BEAVER LINE 
1875. Canada Shipping Company Limited 
1895. Canada Shipping Company Limited 
(D. & C. Maclver, managers) 
1897. Beaver Line Associated Steamers Ltd. 
(D. & C. Maclver, managers) 


(BRITISH) 


GROUP of Montreal merchants founded the CANADA SHIPPING 
Company Limirep in 1867—the inaugural year of the Dominion 
of Canada’—and placed orders with Barclay Curle of Glasgow 
for the 1,000 ton iron sailing ships Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
which opened a passenger and cargo service between Liverpool, 
(1) The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which hitherto had constituted the 


Colony of Canada, together with the Provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, were formed into the Dominion of Canada in 1867. 
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Quebec and Montreal a year later. They were joined in due course 
by the Lake Superior, Lake Michigan and a second-hand ship, the 
Lake Saint Clair. The main feature of the Company’s houseflag 
was a beaver, and for this reason the Company has always been 
best-known as the Braver LIne. 

It was perhaps surprising that the Canada Shipping Company 
should have introduced a service of sailing ships at a time when the 
“windjammer” was fast disappearing from the North Atlantic trade. 
Cost was undoubtedly the deciding factor and not lack of enterprise. 
It is evident that the Company was actively interested in steamships 
at an early stage as throughout the 1872 St. Lawrence River season 
they ran a fleet of chartered steamers between Liverpool, Quebec 
and Montreal. The first sailing was taken by the 2,000 ton iron screw 
Redewater, which left Liverpool on April 20th and was followed by 
the Harold, South Tyne, Atholl, etc. Cargo and cabin passengers 
were carried. The largest of the steamers was the 2,100 ton Rydal Hall 
which sailed on August 22nd. There were also a few steamship sailings 
in 1873, but none apparently in 1874. In the meanwhile the 146 ton 
wooden steam tug Lake, built at Philadelphia, was placed in com- 
mission to avoid the high charges made by the St. Lawrence River 
tug-owners. The economies so effected enabled the sailing ships to 
remain in operation for another 15 years, whereas it had seemed 
likely that they would have to be withdrawn forthwith. 

The steamship experiments of 1872-73 must undoubtedly have 
proved successful as the Company decided in 1874 to place orders 
with the London & Glasgow Company for three iron screw steamers 
of 2,200 tons, and it is significant that they were similar in size, 
design and propelling machinery to the chartered Rydal Hail, 
which had been built by the same firm in 1871 and had in the mean- 
while become the West India & Pacific Company’s Chilian. The first 
of the new ships, the Lake Champlain, left Liverpool on her maiden 
voyage to Quebec and Montreal in April 1875. The Lake Nepigon 
and Lake Megantic followed. When the St. Lawrence River was 
closed to navigation in the following November all three proceeded 
to Portland (Maine) and Baltimore. A year later a direct service to 
Baltimore was substituted, and a further change took place in 1877 
when the winter itinerary became Liverpool—Portland. During the 
summer of 1877 the 1,400 ton iron screw cargo steamer Triton had 
been chartered for one or more voyages between London, Quebec 
and Montreal. 

The Lake Megantic was wrecked on Anticosti Island in 1878. 
An order was immediately placed for the 3,300 ton Lake Winnipeg, 
which was delivered during 1879 and followed by a sister ship, the 
Lake Manitoba. The 4,000 ton Lake Huron was delivered in 1881, 
and on her maiden voyage inaugurated a new winter route from 
Liverpool to New York. This remained a regular feature of the Line 
for about twelve years. 

(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 9/4/72 and many later dates. 
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The addition of the 4,550 ton Lake Superior to the fleet in 1884. 
was soon offset by the loss of the Lake Manitoba in June 1885 on 
Miquelon Island. Almost exactly a year later the Lake Champlain 
went ashore on the coast of Northern Ireland, but was subsequently 
refloated and sold. 

The fleet was now reduced to four ships—the Lake Superior, 
Lake Huron, Lake Winnipeg and Lake Nepigon—and an order was 
placed for the 4,500 ton Lake Ontario, which differed considerably 
from her predecessors. She was the first of the fleet to be built of 
steel and to have triple-expansion engines, and was, in fact, the first 
British North Atlantic passenger liner to have this improved type of 
machinery. The advantages of her clipper bow were demonstrated 
in 1896 when she came into head-on collision with the Dominion 
Line Vancouver. The latter, with her straight stem, suffered consider- 
ably, but the Lake Ontario was only slightly damaged. 

The last of the Company’s sailing ships was disposed of during 
the early 1890’s. Apart from the substitution in the autumn of 1893 
of a winter service to Halifax and Boston in place of New York the 
years 1888-93 passed without any particular incident, but they were 
difficult ones for all the North Atlantic lines. No great surprise was 
caused when it became known in the autumn of 1894 that court 
applications had been made simultaneously in Liverpool and Canada 
for the liquidation of the Line, whose sailings were suspended for 
several months. 

The Liverpool firm of D. & C. Maclver was appointed as 
managers, a distribution of 7s. 6d. in the £1 was made, and sailings 
were resumed in May 1895 by the Lake Superior, Lake Winnipeg, 
Lake Ontario and Lake Huron, which proceeded to Quebec and 
Montreal until November, when a new winter service to St. John, 
N.B., was introduced. The Lake Nepigon was sold. 

To enable the Company to continue its activities, a new concern, 
BEAVER Line ASSOCIATED STEAMERS LIMITED, was floated in Novem- 
ber 1897 with a nominal capital of £50,000 and with D. & C. Maclver 
as managers. The 4,800 ton Cunarder Gallia, built in 1879, was 
purchased and in conjunction with the four “Lake” steamers main- 
tained a weekly service from Liverpool to Halifax and St. John, N.B. 
(to Quebec and Montreal in summer) with an intermediate call at 
Londonderry. The 4,150 ton Tongariro, built in 1883 for the New 
Zealand Shipping Company, was chartered during the summer of 
1898 to replace the Lake Winnipeg, which was sold. 

On December 17th 1898 the sailing of the Lake Ontario was 
held up by a court order. Two days later Elder Dempster & Co. 
settled outstanding claims and the ship proceeded on what turned out 
to be her last voyage for the Beaver Line. It was, in fact, the last 
“Lake” sailing by the Company. 

The Tongariro and Gallia continued to sail from Liverpool to 
Halifax or St. John, N.B. until March 1899, when the Gallia was sold 
to the Allan Line. The Tongariro was then joined by a sister ship, 
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the Ruapehu, which opened the St. Lawrence River season, and it 
seems that the Company had been proposing to charter or buy the 
9,100 ton Norddeutscher Lloyd Fulda, which, however, met with a 
serious accident in a graving dock at Birkenhead and had to be 
scrapped. It was abundantly clear that the “Associated Steamers” 
were striving against impossible odds, and the service was withdrawn 
during the early summer of 1899. The Company went into voluntary 
liquidation during the following year. 

After a short pause the Lake Ontario, Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron resumed service in May 1899 between Liverpool and Canada 
under the description “Beaver Line of Steamers (Elder Dempster 
& Co.)”. Further details will be found in the Elder Dempsier chapter. 


1. 1875 Lake Champlain 
2,207. 32135. 5-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (L. & Glasgow). (1; II; Ill). 1875 (13/4) 
M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1886 (30/6) wrecked on Antrim coast; 
salved and became Lismore (British). 1890-91 no trace. 


2. 1875 Lake Nepigon 
2,209. Ditto. 1875 (27/4) M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1895 became 
Golden Fleece (British). 1896 wrecked in West Indies. 


3. 1875 Lake Megantic 
2,219. Ditto. 1875 (21/7) M/V Liverpool-Quebec-Montreal. 1878 (30/7) 
wrecked on Anticosti Island (0). 


4, 1879 Lake Winnipeg 
3,329. 355 x40. S—1-3. I-S-C2-1]1 (Thomson). (I; U; III). 1891 triple ex- 
pansion engines. 1898 (2/7) L/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1898 became 
Garbi (Turkish). 1912 torpedoed and sunk by Italian warship. 


5. 1880 Lake Manitoba 
3,322. Ditto. 1885 (14/6) wrecked on Miquelon Island (0). 


6. 1881 Lake Huron 
4,040. 385 x 43. S-1-3. I-S—C2-11 (L. & Glasgow). (I; II; IID. 1881 (9/11) 
M/V Liverpool-New York (in summer to Quebec and Montreal). 1898 (22/10) 
L/V_Liverpool-Quebec—-Montreal. 1899 purchased by Elder Dempster. 
1900 stranded near Quebec; broken up. 


7. 1884 Lake Superior 
4,562. 400 x 44, S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Thomson). (I; II; I). 1898 (29/10) L/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1899 purchased by Elder Dempster. 1902 (31/3) 
wrecked near St. John, N.B. 


8. 1887 Lake Ontario 
4,502. 37443. C-2-3. S-S-T3-12 (Laing). (I; I; HI). 1896 (Aug.) collision 
in R. St. Lawrence with Vancouver (Dominion); slight damage. 1898 (19/12) 
L/V Liverpool-Halifax. 1899 purchased by Elder Dempster. 1905 scrapped 


in Italy. 


8a. (1896) Carlisle City (c) 
3,002. 345 x41. S-S-T3-11 (Doxford). Built 1896 for Furness Line. 1896 


(5/9) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (2 R/V during repairs to Lake Ontario). 


8b. (1897) Assaye (c) } 
0,129. 401 x 45. S—l1—4. S-S-T3-11 (H. & W.). Built 1891 for Elder Dempster. 
1897 (20/3) F/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. 1897 (5/4) wrecked in Bay of Fundy. 
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9. (1897) Gallia 
4,809. 430 x 45. S-1-3. I-S—C3-12 (Thomson). Built 1879 for Cunard Line. 
1896 became Don Alvado de Bazan (Cia Trasatlantica). 1897 (20/11) F/V 
Liverpool—Halifax—St. John, N.B. 1899 (18/3) L/V Liverpool—St. John, N.B. 
1899 sold to Allan Line; wrecked on first voyage; salved. 1900 scrapped at 
Cherbourg. 


9c. (1898) Tongariro (c) 
4,163. 38946. C-l1-3. S-S-C2-12 (Elder). Built 1883 for New Zealand 
Shipping Co. 1898 (6/8) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 


9d. (1899) Ruapehu (c) 
4,262. Ditto. Built 1883 for New Zealand Shipping Co. 1899 (15/4) F/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 


FUNNEL: Black; two white bands. 


FLAG: White with black beaver; broad blue edges. Long blue pennant above. 
(V.B. The blue pennant was introduced in 1875 for the Company’s steamers— 
not the sailing ships.) 
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1875-94, 


ENGELS LINE 
(THEODORE C. ENGELS & Co.) 
(BELGIAN) 


HE firm of THEopore C. Encets & Co. of Antwerp acquired 
"VD hei first ship, the 250 ton sailing vessel De Ruyter, in 1860, and 

during the next 15 years added ten more, most of them being of 
600 tons or over. Two small steamers of under 100 tons were acquired 
in 1868, and the 1,600 ton De Ruyter (II) in 1870. 

Following the establishment of steamship services between 
Antwerp and New York by the White Cross Line and between 
Antwerp and Philadelphia by the Red Star Line in 1872-73, the 
Engels Line themselves decided to enter the North Atlantic steam- 
ship trade. For this purpose they purchased in 1875 the 2,280 ton 
Tromp, built at Glasgow two years previously, and placed her in 
service between Antwerp and New York as the De Ruyter (III). 
The 2,000 ton Mercator was delivered by the same builders in 1877 
and the 2,300 ton Plantyn in 1880. 


et. ee 
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The Red Star Line made spectacular progress during the years 
1878-83, no fewer than seven steamers being added to their fleet and a 
service between Antwerp and New York undertaken in addition to 
the Philadelphia service. The White Cross Line, although content 
with much smaller ships, also made several additions, which, however, 
were largely offset by a succession of disasters. Not to be outdone, 
the Engels Line added the 3,000 ton Jan Breydel and Pieter de 
Coninck in 1880-81, the former being built at Newcastle and the latter 
on the Clyde. For purposes of convenience the Pieter de Coninck’s 
maiden voyage in June 1881 was from Glasgow to New York. 

The Mercator disappeared from the Company’s fleet list in 
1881-82 and the Plantyn in 1883-84, and if the White Cross Line’s 
experiences are any guide it must be feared that both were lost. 

The Pieter de Coninck, Jan Breydel and De Ruyter maintained 
a fairly regular service between Antwerp and New York or Boston 
until 1888, when, as the White Cross Line had done four years earlier, 
the Company decided to discontinue carrying passengers. The two 
first-named ships were sold to the Thingvalla Line of Copenhagen, 
and both met with disaster—one within a year and the other in 1904. 

The Engels Line De Ruyter and the White Cross Hermann 
continued a cargo service between Antwerp and New York until 
1894, when the former disappeared without trace. The latter was sold 
soon afterwards. For some time previously there had been a working 
arrangement between the two lines. The De Ruyter was shown in 
Lloyd’s Register as belonging to “Theodore C. Engels & Co. (White 
Cross Line)” and the Hermann to “Steinmann & Co. (White Cross 
Line)”. In each case a cross-reference was made to the other. 


1. (1875) De Ruyter 
2,280. 320 x36. I-S—-C2-10 (Stephen). Built 1873 as Tromp. 1894 (12/3) 
disappeared at sea (37). 


2. 1877 Mercator 
1,958. 281 x35. I-S-C2-10 (Stephen). 1881-82 sold or lost. 


3. 1880 Plantyn 
2,328. 320 x36. I-S-C2-10 (Stephen). 1883-84 sold or lost. 


4, 1880 Jan Breydel 
3,414, 340 x40. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Mitchell (Newcastle) ). 1888 became 
Danmark (Thingvalla) (q.v.). 1889 (6/4) foundered at sea (0). 


5. 1881 Pieter de Coninck 
3,310. 340 x41. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Stephen). 1881 (25/6) M/V_ Glasgow- 


New York. 1888 became Norge (Thingvalla) (q.v.). 1904 (28/6) wrecked near 
Rockall (620). 


FUNNEL: White; black top. 


FLAG: — Blue(?); white “*T.C.E. & Co.” 
(1) Glasgow Herald, 13/6/81. 
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1876-1929 


LEYLAND LINE 


(1873). Frederick Leyland & Company 

1892. Frederick Leyland & Company Limited 
1900. Frederick Leyland & Co. (1900) Ltd. 
1908. Frederick Leyland & Company Limited 


(BRITISH) 


HE firm of Frederick Leyland & Company was founded in 

January 1873 by Frederick R. Leyland, who for many years 

previously had been the moving spirit in the Bibby line of 
steamers, trading between Liverpool and the Mediterranean, in 
which he had risen to the position of a partner. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 was responsible for a 
severe decline in trade between the United Kingdom and the Medi- 
terranean. By an adjustment of their activities some lines were able to 
overcome or even profit by the changed conditions, a good example 
being the Anchor Line, who replaced certain Glasgow—Mediterranean 
sailings by a triangular service Glasgow—Mediterranean—New York 
—Glasgow. The firm of Bibby, Sons & Company, on the other hand, 
attempted to carry on as if nothing had happened, although Frederick 
Leyland was convinced that a new outlet was necessary. The outcome 
was that Leyland arranged to buy up the entire business. As already 
stated, the firm of Frederick Leyland & Company came into being 
ite. Refer 

The writer is satisfied that the Bibby Line had had no activities 
of any kind on the North Atlantic, a trade which had experienced 
boom conditions ever since the Franco-Prussian War. A likely 
reason why Frederick Leyland’s thoughts should have turned to the 
North Atlantic was the spectacular rise of the White Star Line, 
whose steamers had been built by Harland & Wolff, the builders 
of many units of the ex-Bibby fleet. The Liverpool_New York route 
was ruled out by the activities of the Cunard, Guion, Inman and 
National Lines as well as the White Star. In addition, the American 
Line had only recently entered the Philadelphia—Liverpool trade. 
The solution appeared to rest with the Liverpool—Boston trade, 
which during recent years had been catered for rather half-heartedly 
by the Cunard Line and was undertaken by chartered steamers in 
the case of the only other important participant, the Warren Line. 

Frederick Leyland had no intention of abandoning the Mediter- 
ranean service. He had taken over a fleet of over 20 steamers. One 
or two were soon disposed of; orders were placed for a number of 
others, the majority having a tonnage of about 1,600. 
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The largest units of the ex-Bibby fleet were the 2,890 ton Iberian, 
Illyrian and Istrian, built by Harland & Wolff in 1867, and the 
3,050 ton Bavarian, Bohemian and Bulgarian, built by the same firm 
in 1869-70. The Iberian inaugurated a new service between Liverpool 
and Boston on March 11th 1876, and was followed at fortnightly 
intervals by the [strian and Illyrian.1 Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the new service was that these three ships maintained a 
regular fortnightly schedule until the end of 1876, and with only 
one or two minor exceptions until the summer of 1877. In the mean- 
while the Bulgarian, Bavarian and Bohemian were despatched to 
J. Jack & Co. of Liverpool for their single-expansion engines to be 
substituted by compound. The Bulgarian replaced the Istrian in 
the Liverpool-Boston service in August 1877; in the following 
November the Bavarian and Bohemian were added, thereby enabling 
sailings to be increased to weekly. The Istrian’s engines were already 
undergoing conversion. Soon afterwards the Iberian and Illyrian 
were taken in hand, and by the summer of 1878 all six ships were in 
commission. 

The success of the new service is evidenced by the fact that the 
2,144 ton Persian, built in 1863, became a seventh participant in 
1880. A year later the Bohemian was wrecked, as were the Illyrian 
in 1884 and the Iberian in 1885. The 4,195 ton V irginian was com- 
pleted by Palmers of Newcastle in 1881 and a sister ship, the Venetian, 
in 1882, so these two newcomers did much to offset the losses of the 
other three. 

No further fleet changes took place on the North Atlantic until 
1888, when the 4,473 ton Bostonian was delivered by Harland & 
Wolff. The 5,088 ton Columbian and Georgian followed in 1890, 
and the Philadelphian and Lancastrian in 1891. These additions 
enabled the survivors of the original Boston fleet—the I[strian, 
Bavarian and Bulgarian—to be transferred to the Liverpool—-Newport 
News trade. 

Frederick Leyland died in January 1892 at the age of 60. In the 
following November a limited liability company, FREDERICK LEY- 
LAND & Co. Lrp., was formed with Christopher Furness and Walter 
Glynn as its managing directors, and in this way the Furness and 
Leyland Lines became closely associated. 

Hitherto the Leyland Line’s North Atlantic activities had been 
confined almost exclusively to cargo and the rapidly-expanding live 
cattle business. In the summer of 1895 Harland & Wolff delivered 
the 8,825 ton single-screw Victorian and Armenian, which had 
comfortable accommodation for 60 saloon passengers. A sister ship, 
the Cestrian, was completed in the following year. 

The Company had already detailed the Venetian and V; irginian 
to the London—Boston service, which they were running jointly 
with the Furness Line. The completion of the new passenger steamers 
enabled the Georgian also to be transferred to London. 

(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 15/2/76, etc. 
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The Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line Limited was founded in 
1896 to co-ordinate the Wilson-Hill Line’s London—New York 
service, and the Furness and Leyland Lines’ London—Boston services. 
Other interests of these companies were not affected. As a detailed 
account of the new company appears in a separate chapter it will not 
be necessary to add further details here except that it purchased the 
Georgian and Bostonian from the Leyland Line. 

Encouraged by the success of the Victorian and sister ships, the 
Company commissioned the 10,405 ton single-screw Wintfredian 
in July 1899. She had accommodation for 135 first class passengers, 
as had a sister ship, the Devonian, which was completed a year later. 
Two further steamers, the 8,548 ton Bohemian (II) and the 9,301 ton 
Canadian, call for mention. They were completed in 1900 and it is 
believed that, like the “‘Victorians” they had accommodation for 60 
passengers. 

On December 31st 1899 the Company acquired the West India 
& Pacific Steamship Company Ltd., which had been established in 
1863 and had a fleet of 19 steamers engaged in the West Indies and 
Central American trades. Shortly afterwards FREDERICK LEYLAND & 
Company (1900) Lrmirep, was registered to take over the assets of 
the old concern. 

By the summer of 1900 the Liverpool—Boston service was being 
undertaken by the Devonian, Winifredian, Cestrian, Bohemian and 
Lancastrian. During the early summer of 1901 a new service from 
Liverpool to New York was inaugurated by the Canadian, Bohemian, 
Tampican (ex-West India & Pacific Line), Georgian and Phila- 
delphian. The Armenian and Victorian had been taken up as trans- 
ports to South Africa in October and December 1899 respectively 
and did not return to the Boston service until 1902. As a result of the 
acquisition of the West India & Pacific Line the Company introduced 
new services to New Orleans, to Barbados and to Panama, Jamaica 
and Mexico. 

The 13,507 ton twin-screw Hanoverian was completed for the 
Company in July 1902, but made only three round voyages between 
Liverpool and Boston before being transferred to the Dominion Line, 
who renamed her Mayflower. 

The reasons for this transfer are not far to seek as in 1901 the 
International Navigation Company, the owners of the American and 
Red Star Lines, acquired a controlling interest in the Atlantic activi- 
ties of the Leyland Line and embarked upon a colossal policy of 
expansion, which culminated in the formation of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company. Amongst the other lines acquired by 
the combine were the White Star, Dominion, Atlantic Transport 
and Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland. 

As the I.M.M. Company’s activities were confined to the North 
Atlantic they were not interested in acquiring the Leyland Line’s 
extensive Mediterranean fleet. By this time Mr. J. R. Ellerman had 
become the chairman of Frederick Leyland & Co. (1900) Ltd. He 
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formed a new company, later known as Ellerman Lines Ltd., to 
operate these ships, which he undertook not to place on the North 
Atlantic for a stipulated period of years. 

The prestige of the White Star Line increased enormously by its 
associations with the ILM.M. Company, but the reverse was the case 
with the Leyland and Dominion Lines. The former withdrew their 
Liverpool-New York service in February 1903 in deference to the 
White Star Line, which took over the Dominion Line’s Liverpool 
—Boston service and fleet later in the year. Throughout the 1903 
season the Victorian and Armenian ran for the White Star Line 
between Liverpool and New York, carrying cargo and second class 
passengers. This, incidentally, was one of the earliest examples of a 
regrading of first class accommodation to what later became known 
as “cabin” class. It seems probable that in subsequent years both 
ships discontinued carrying passengers. This is borne out by a 
statement in 1908 that the White Star cargo service had been rein- 
stated after a five months interval. The ships then taking part were the 
Armenian, Georgic, Bovic, Victorian and Cevic The three White 
Star ships certainly carried cargo and cattle only. 

The Devonian, Winifredian, Cestrian; Canadian and Bohemian 
remained in the Liverpool—Boston service until the outbreak of World 
War I. In the meanwhile there had been a number of changes in the 
composition of the fleet. In 1904 two of the ex-West India & Pacific 
steamers—the 8,200 ton twin-screw American and Luropean— 
became the White Star Cufic and Tropic. It was not until 1908 that 
any new ships were built for the Company, the additions being the 
6,000 ton Median and Memphian for the West Indies and Central 
American services, followed in 1910 by the first of a group of ten 
ships having “N” names. The “(1900)” addition to the Company’s 
title was abolished in 1908 with the result that they again became 
known as FREDERICK LEYLAND & Company Limirep. 

The cargo steamer Columbian, built in 1890, was destroyed by 
fire in the North Atlantic in May 1914 with a loss of 18 lives. Later 
in the year the six survivors of the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland 
fleet were taken over by the Leyland Line. 

The first casualty to one of the Company’s ships during World 
War I took place in June 1915, when the Armenian was captured 
by a German submarine, which later torpedoed and sank her. From 
then onwards further losses followed all too frequently and included 
the Russian (ex-Victorian), Canadian, Cestrian and Devonian 
amongst a total of over 20. Survivors at the time of the Armistice 
numbered 23, of which the Winifredian was the only passenger 
steamer. Steps had already been taken to rebuild the cargo fleet. 
Four new steamers were commissioned in 1919-20, followed by eight 
more in 1921-23, seven of the latter group having names starting 
with “D”. Most of them were detailed to the West Indies and Central 
American trade. 

(1) The Times, 2/11/08. 
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In 1921 eight ships of the British & North Atlantic Steam 
Navigation Company Limited (Dominion Line) were, for reasons 
of convenience, transferred to Leyland Line ownership, but 
as they retained their names the change caused but little comment 
and requires no further reference here. 

The Winifredian resumed service between Liverpool and Boston 
as a “cabin” steamer as soon as possible after the Armistice. Several 
of the cargo steamers also took part in the service, which was aug- 
mented during the summer of 1923 by the 13,500 ton twin-screw 
Devonian (Il). This ship was no stranger to the fleet as she had been 
built in 1902 as the Hanoverian, became almost immediately 
the Dominion Line Mayflower and later the White Star Cretic. 

In the autumn of 1927 the Winifredian and Devonian were 
transferred to the Red Star Line’s Antwerp—Southampton—New York 
service, in which they made a few voyages and carried tourist third 
cabin passengers only. After being laid up for some months they were 
scrapped in 1929. Soon afterwards the four survivors of the Red Star 
service were placed under the ownership of Frederick Leyland & Co. 
Ltd., but the change passed almost unnoticed as the ships already 
flew the British flag and no important alterations were made in the 
running of the ships or the service. 

The last steamer to be built for the Leyland Line was the 6,500 
ton Atlantian (II) in 1928. Two years later the Company’s fleet 
consisted of 28 ships in addition to the four Red Star ships, but a 
severe slump had already set in and several were laid up in different 
parts of the British Isles. Conditions went from bad to worse, and 
in 1932-33 no fewer than 14 ships were scrapped in England or Italy, 
two more were sold to Greek owners and seven—the Atlantian and 
six of the “D’s”—to the Harrison Line, who continued to operate 
them in the Mexican Gulf trade. 

The final downfall of the Leyland Line was accelerated by the 
fact that the International Mercantile Marine Company disposed of its 
interest in the Line in 1933. Of the five remaining ships, one was 
sold to Greece and the other four—the Dakotian, Nortonian, Nor- 
wegian and Nubian—to the Donaldson Line. By 1935, insofar as the 
North Atlantic was concerned, the Leyland Line had ceased to exist. 


1. 1895 Victorian 
8,825. 512 x59. 1-4. S-T3-13 (Harland & Wolff). (I-60). 1895 (7/9) M/V 
Liverpool—Boston. 1903 Liverpool-New York for White Star (6 R/V); sub- 
sequently ran in White Star cargo service ditto. 1914 renamed Russian. 


1916 (14/12) torpedoed near Malta. 


2. 1895 Armenian 
8,825. Ditto. (1-60). 1895 (28/9) M/V_ Liverpool-Boston. 1903 Liverpool 
—New York for White Star (6 R/V); subsequently ran in White Star cargo 
service ditto. 1915 (28/6) captured and torpedoed by German submarine. 


3. 1896  Cestrian 
8,823. Ditto. (1-60), 1896 M/V Liverpool—Boston. 1917 (24/6) torpedoed 
near Skyro (3). 
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m 1927 Saturnia 23,940 tons 

_ Sister ship: Vulcania. The last North Atlantic ships built by the 

_ Cosulich Line. Both now form part of the “Italia” fleet. (168-8) ITALIA’ 
| facing page 336 
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( 1954 Cristoforo Colombo 29,100 tons 
| The largest and newest ship of the present “‘Italia’’ fleet. Sister 
me “rrarra”’ ship: Andrea Doria. Both on New York service. (168-10) 
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1953 Guadalupe 10,226 tons 


Runs in the North Atlantic service of the Compania Tras- COMPANIA TRASATLANTICA 


atlantica Espafiola. Sister ship: Covadonga. (124-21) ESPANOLA 
facing page 337 
1931 Arosa Star 9,070 tons 


Originally Borinquen, later Puerto Rico. Extensively re-built and 


J. D. HEWETT & CO. LTD. assigned to Bremen—London—Canada service in 1954. (175-2) 


BOSTON, LONDON & ANTWERP Bod 


4. 1899 Winifredian 
10,405. 552 x 59. 1-4. S-T3-14 (Harland & Wolff). (I-135). 1899 (22/7) M/V 
Liverpool—Boston. 1927 (autumn) Antwerp-Southampton—New York for Red 
Star. 1929 scrapped in Italy. 


5. 1900 Bohemian 
8,548. 512 X58. 14. S-T3-13 (Stephen (Glasgow) ). (I-60). 1900 (8/9) M/V 
Liverpool-Boston. 1920 wrecked near Halifax. 


6. 1900 Devonian (1) 
10,405—details as (4). (I-135). 1900 (15/9) M/V Liverpool-Boston. 1917 
(21/8) torpedoed off Tory Island (2). 


7. 1900 Canadian 
9,301. 530 x59. 1-4. S-T3-13 (Hawthorn, Leslie (Newcastle) ). (I-60). 1900- 
03 Liverpool-New York service. 1903 (28/2) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1917 
(5/4) torpedoed 47 miles from Fastnet (1). 


8. 1902 Hanoverian 
(1923) Devonian (II) 
13,507. 582 x60. 14. 2S-T6-15 (Hawthorn, Leslie (Newcastle) ). 1902 (19/7) 
M/V_ Liverpool-Boston (3 R/V). 1903 became Mayflower (Dominion) 
(q.v.). 1903 Cretic (White Star) (q.v.). 1923 renamed Devonian and re-entered 
Liverpool-Boston trade. 1927 (autumn) Antwerp-Southampton—New York 
for Red Star. 1929 scrapped at Bo’ness. 


NOTE. A number of the Leyland Line cargo steamers had accommodation 
for up to 12 passengers. 


FUNNEL: Pink; black top. 


FLAG: (a) 1876. Red. 
(b) 1921. Red; green cross with small white ball in centre. 


Chapter 92 
1877 


BOSTON, LONDON & ANTWERP STEAMSHIP LINE 
(BELGIAN) 


T was announced in June 1877 that the Boston, Lonpon & 

ANTWERP STEAMSHIP LINE would be running a fortnightly service 

from Antwerp and London to Boston by the 1,700 ton John P. 
Best and Ferdinand van der Taelen and the 1,400 ton James W. 
Barber. Enquiries for freight or passage were invited to Best, Ryley 
& Co. of London or John P. Best & Co. of Antwerp.1 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 22/6/77. 


NAS—X 
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John P. Best was a Yorkshireman, who settled in Antwerp in 
1865 after having been there on business for a short period some 
seven years previously. For a time he was in partnership with James 
W. Barber under the style “J. P. Best, Barber & Co.”, but this 
partnership was dissolved in 1876-77. 

It is unlikely that the Boston, London & Antwerp Steamship 
Line, as such, remained in operation for long, but the firm of John P. 
Best & Co. flourished for many years. The James W. Barber was sold 
in 1882, but the Ferdinand van der Taelen remained in the firm’s 
service until 1891 and the John P. Best until 1898. This was by no 
means the end of her career as she was still running under the Italian 
flag until 1924 or thereabouts. 


1. (1877) John P. Best 
1,790. 277 x34. 1-2. I-S—C2-10 (Cockerill (Antwerp) ). Built 1875 as Egypte 
(A. Smyers & Co., Antwerp). 1876 purchased by John P. Best. 1898 sold; 
became Hammonia, later Jeanne (Italian). 1924-25 no trace. 


2. (1877) Ferdinand van der Taelen 
1,727. 271 x34. 1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Softley (South Shields) ). Built 1874 for 
J. P. Best, Barber & Co. 1891-92 no trace. 


3. (1877) James W. Barber 
1,443. 263 x29. 1-2. I-S-C4-10 (Pearse (Stockton) ). Built 1868 as King of 
the Belgians. 1871 purchased by John P. Best. 1875 renamed; compound 
engines. 1882 sold; became Buzzard. 


Chapter 93 
1877-81 


I. & V. FLORIO 


(ITALIAN) 


INCENZO FLORIO, the founder of the FLor1io LINE, was born 

in Palermo in 1799. At the age of 40 he purchased his first 

steamer, the 150 ton wooden paddle Palermo, and started a 
passenger and cargo service between Palermo, Messina and Naples. 
The Diligente was acquired second-hand in 1849, and in 1851 an 
order was placed with Thomson of Glasgow for the 387 ton iron 
paddle steamer Corriere Siciliano. 

In October 1861, soon after Sicily was incorporated into the 
Kingdom of Italy, Vincenzo Florio founded the “SocieTA 1n Acco- 
MANDITA PrroscaFt Postati—I¢nazio & VINCENZO FLORIO” with a 
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capital of 16 million lire and a fleet of nine steamers. Vincenzo Florio 
died in 1866. His son, Ignazio, born in 1839, became general manager. 

The Naval Institute of Naples possesses a complete set of the 
official “Statistica della Navigazione del Regno d'Italia” from 1863 
onwards. These statistics do not record a single sailing by an Italian 
steamer from any Italian port to North America between 1863 and 
1876. There were, however, two sailings from Palermo to New York 
in 1877 by a steamer of 1,143 tons. No name is mentioned, nor are 
details given of the passengers and cargo carried. The probability 
is that the sailings were undertaken by [. & V. F lorio, as on April 
14th 1876 the Italian Parliament had approved a recommendation 
for the establishment of a direct passenger and cargo service from 
Italy to New York by this firm. 

A few months later, on October 24th 1876, the Company’s 
fleet was greatly augmented by the purchase of 13 steamers belonging 
to the “Trinacria” Steamship Company of Palermo, which had gone 
into liquidation. A further expansion took place in April 1877 by the 
purchase of ten steamers from the “Peirano-Danovaro” Navigation 
Company of Genoa. 

The first specific information available about I. & V. Florio’s 
North Atlantic activities is an advertisement in a French newspaper 
stating that the 1,976 ton Peloro, formerly belonging to the Trinacria 
Company, would sail from Marseilles for Palermo and New York in 
April 1879.1 The 1,927 ton Egadi sailed on November 30th,” and the 
possibility cannot be excluded that there were other sailings direct 
from Italy to New York. It is unlikely that such sailings would have 
been advertised in the French newspaper. 

Records for 1880 show that there were sailings from Marseilles 
and Palermo to New York by the 1,908 ton Solunto in March? and 
from Marseilles to Malaga and New York by the Vincenzo Florio 
in October.4 There may have been others. The 2,840 ton Vincenzo 
Florio was the first of three sister ships built by Alexander Stephen 
of Glasgow, the others being the Washington and Archimede. 

On July 23rd 1881 the amalgamation of the firms of I. & V. 
Florio and Raffaele Rubattino was approved by King Humbert I 
preparatory to their absorption by a new concern “NAvIGAZIONE 
GENERALE ITartana—Societa Riunite Florio & Rubattino”, which 
was registered on September 4th 1881 and had a validity of 30 years 
starting from July Ist 1881. The nominal capital was 100 million lire, 
of which at the outset 35 million was issued. Royal assent was granted 
on March 16th 1882. 

At the time of the amalgamation the Florio fleet consisted of 43 
steamers totalling 32,809 tons net, valued at 27 million lire. There is 
an element of mystery concerning Florio sailings during the first 


(1) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 3/4/79 and 15/4/79. 
(2) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 1/12/79. 
(3) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 12/3/80. 
(4) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 1/10/80. 
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half of 1881 as the British-owned Mediterranean & New York Steam- 
ship Company advertised two sailings by the Vincenzo Florio and 
two by the Washington from New York to the Mediterranean.’ 
A possible explanation is that it was considered advantageous to 
charter the ships to this company during the period of uncertainty 
immediately preceding the amalgamation, although, despite the 
wording of the advertisements, the Mediterranean & New York 
Steamship Company may only have been acting as agents for Florio. 
In any event, it seems likely that the westbound voyages were under 
Florio auspices as a list published in 1892 shows that there were 12 
Florio sailings from Italy to New York during 1881 and that a total of — 
137 first class and 2,525 steerage passengers was landed at New York. 
It should be added that some of these were technically Navigazione 
Generale Italiana sailings. As was to be expected, the name “Florio” 
remained in use for some time and it appeared in some advertisements 
as late as September 1882, although in others a change-over to “N.G.1.” 
had been made during the previous June. 

The “Navigazione Generale Italiana—Societa Riunite Florio & 
Rubattino” is dealt with in chapter 105. 


1. (1879) Peloro 
1,976. 300 x35. S-1-?. I-S-C2-11 (Richardson (Newcastle) ). Built 1874 for 
**Trinacria” Steamship Co. 1879 (or earlier) F/V Palermo—New York. 


2. (1879) Egadi 
1,927. 281 x35. S-1-?. I-S-C4-11 (Henderson (Renfrew) ). Built 1872 as 
Galatea (German). 1879 (or earlier) F/V Palermo—New York. 


3. (1880) Solunto 
1,908. 280 x 34. S-1-?. I-S-C2-11 (Watson (Sunderland) ). Built 1872. 1880 
(or earlier) F/V Palermo—New York. 


4. 1880 Vincenzo Florio 
2,840. 352 x38. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Stephen). (I-20; I-24; III). Launched 
1880 (27/5). 1880 M/V Palermo—New York. 1881 became Vincenzo Florio 
(N.G.1.) (q.v.). 1910 ditto (Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi). 1921-22 no 
trace. 


5. 1880 Washington 
2,833. Ditto. (I-20; II-24; III). Launched‘1880 (10/6). 1880 M/V Palermo 
—New York. 1881 became Washington (N.G.L.) (q.v.). 1896 triple-expansion 
engines. 1910 became Washington (Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi). 


1915 (3/5) sunk off Piombino (Italy). 


- — _  Archimede 
2,839. (Not commissioned by “‘Florio”—see N.G.1.) 


FUNNEL: White with two black rings; black top. 


FLAG: White swallow-tailed pennant; at hoist, red triangles shaped like a long- 
pennant at top and bottom. 


(1) New York Herald, 4/4/81 etc. 


Chapter 94, 
1878 


DONALDSON LINE 
(1878). Donaldson Brothers 
1913. Donaldson Line Limited 
1916. Anchor-Donaldson Limited 
1935. Donaldson Atlantic Line Limited 
1954. Donaldson Line Limited 
(BRITISH) 


HE firm of Donatpson Brotuers was founded in 1855 by the 

two brothers John and William F. Donaldson, who three years 

later acquired their first sailing ship, the 300 ton wooden barque 
Joan Taylor, which was placed in service between the Clyde, Brazil 
and the River Plate. From this small beginning grew the “Clyde 
Line of Packets”, which in 1866 was carried on by no fewer than 16 
sailing ships, some of them chartered. 

It was announced in January 1870 that Donaldson Brothers 
would shortly be inaugurating a line of steamers between Glasgow, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, and the first unit, the 1,350 ton iron 
screw Astarte, was launched in August of the same year. A sister ship, 
the Marina, followed two months later. 

The Astarte took the first sailing of the “Clyde Line of Steamers” 
from Glasgow to Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires on 
October 18th 1870. The Marina sailed in December, and further 
sailings took place about every two months. The 2,000 ton Colina 
started her maiden voyage in February 1873 and a sister ship, the 
Cybele, was launched early in 1874. In the meanwhile the Marina 
had been sold and in 1874 was engaged in the Indian trade. 

Until the spring of 1874 the Donaldson steamers had been 
running exclusively to South America. Business was far from brisk 
during the summer, and for this reason it was announced that the 
Astarte would sail from Glasgow for Quebec and Montreal in April 
1874, and that applications for freight and passage should be made to 
J. & R. Young & Co. In fact, the Astarte sailed on May 8th and 
started a second voyage on June 26th. The name “Donaldson” did not 
appear in the advertisements, the inference being that the Astarte 
was chartered to or “loaded on the berth” by Young’s. This is borne 
out by the fact that this firm also advertised a Canadian sailing by the 
steamer Strathtay, in which Donaldson’s had no interest. A year 
later the ex-Donaldson Marina made one or two voyages for Young’s 
between Glasgow and Montreal, and in 1876 they advertised two 
sailings to the same port by the Colina. 

It has often been said that the Allan Line entered the South 
American trade in retaliation for the Donaldson Line’s entry into the 
Canadian trade, and it is, therefore, important to note that the Allan 
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Line’s South American service dated from November 1876. Admit- 
tedly there had already been a handful of Canadian sailings by 
Donaldson Line steamers under Young & Co.’s auspices, but these 
certainly did not constitute a Donaldson Line service. The first 
Canadian sailing actually advertised by Donaldsons appears to have 
been taken by the Astarte from Glasgow to Halifax on May 24th 1876. 
There is no trace of any others before 1878. In the circumstances there 
can have been no justification for retaliatory action by the Allan Line 
merely because of one sailing to Halifax. 

The Cybele, Astarte (which was wrecked on the Brazilian coast in 
February 1878) and Colina each made two or more round voyages to 
South America in 1877. In February 1878 the Donaldson Line adver- 
tised for the first time that they would start a Canadian service in the 
following April. Although a considerable interval had elapsed since 
the first Allan Line South American sailing, there is ample justi- 
fication for saying that Donaldson’s started this service in retaliation 
for Allan’s entry into the South American trade. 

The 2,000 ton irene took the first Canadian sailing of 
Donaldson’s “Clyde Line of Steamers” from Glasgow to Quebec 
and Montreal on April 20th 1878, and was followed at fortnightly 
intervals by the Colina and Cybele. The 1,700 ton chartered Erl 
King also made two sailings, the last on October 9th, after which all 
the steamers were diverted to the South American route. There were, 
however, monthly sailings from Glasgow to Portland (Maine) during 
the first three months of 1879 preparatory to the reopening of the 
St. Lawrence River a month later. — 

The commissioning of the Cynthia, Titania and Concordia in 
1880-81 was partly offset by the loss of the Eirene and Cybele, but 
sailings had been augmented in 1880 by chartering the Nebo, Orchis, 
Effective and Strathairly, each of which made three or four round 
voyages. 

The chartered steamer Jeranos made three voyages from Glasgow 
to Baltimore during the spring and summer of 1881, and was replaced 
by the Concordia in the autumn. The experiment of running summer 
sailings to Baltimore was not repeated for several years, but Baltimore 
took the place of Portland as the Company’s winter terminal. Sailings 
to South America took place between the months of October and 
February. 

The 3,400 ton Alcides was acquired in 1885 to replace the 
Titania, which was abandoned at sea. She was the first unit of the 
fleet to be built of steel and to have triple-expansion engines, and on 
her maiden voyage to Baltimore made an intermediate call at Halifax. 
This soon became a regular feature. 

The principal development of 1887 was that the Furness Line 
steamers Wetherby and Boston City sailed for the Donaldson Line in 
the Glasgow—Halifax—Baltimore service during the summer. There 
were few, if any, steamship sailings on the South American route 
during the year, but there were two in December 1888 and two by 
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chartered steamers early in 1889. The South American steamship 
service was then withdrawn, and the last of the Company’s sailing 
ships was disposed of in 1892-93. 

The Alcides had a narrow escape from disaster during December 
1887, when she was in collision with the Allan Line Manitoban in the 
Firth of Clyde, both ships being damaged. Eighteen months later the 
Donaldson and Allan Lines were again involved when the Cynthia 
collided with the Polynesian in the St. Lawrence and sank with a loss 
of eight lives. The Company experienced a further loss in 1891 when 
the Circe, acquired in 1888 as the Glamis Castle, was wrecked on 
Anticosti Island. 

These losses left the Company with only three steamers—the 
Alcides, Colina and Concordia—plus the Warwick and Amarynthia 
(ex-Merton Hall), which had been purchased second-hand. Further 
purchases followed in the form of the Indrani and Hestia (ex-Mary 
Beyts). The most interesting of these ships was the Warwick, which 
had accommodation for about 450 passengers. Her former owners, the 
Great Western Steamship Company, sold her on account of their 
decision to retire from the Bristol-New York passenger trade. The 
4,300 ton Tritonia was completed for the Company in 1893, and 
brought the fleet up to a total of eight ships. The Colina was, however, 
laid up at this time and sold in 1895. 

A development of a different kind took place in 1893 with the 
appointment of Donaldson Brothers as Glasgow port agents for the 
Canada & Newfoundland Steamship Line, which had started opera- 
tions two years earlier and maintained a passenger and cargo service 
between Glasgow, Liverpool, St. John’s (Nfd.) and Halifax with the 
steamers Ulunda and Barcelona. The service was acquired by Furness 
Withy in 1898, but Donaldson’s severed their connection with it in 
1897. 

The additions to the Donaldson fleet made it possible to in- 
augurate a fortnightly winter service to Portland in January 1893 in 
addition to occasional departures to Halifax and Baltimore. From 
1895 onwards the Baltimore service became an all year round one 
and was usually undertaken by the Hestia and Indrani. The Portland 
service was, however, superseded in the autumn of 1895 by one to 
St. John, N.B. 

The 4,000 ton Orthia and Kastalia were commissioned in 
1896-97, the 4,700 ton Lakonia in 1899, and the 5,200 ton Marina 
and Parthenia in 1900-01. In addition the Keemun and Salacia were 
purchased second-hand, but the former was only retained for three 

ears. 
! With the completion of the Parthenia the Company’s fleet 
consisted of no fewer than 12 steamers averaging over 4,000 tons. 
Six were required to maintain a weekly service from Glasgow to St. 
John, N.B. in winter and to Montreal in summer, and the remainder 
ran to Baltimore. A few of the Baltimore and St. John steamers 
proceeded through to Newport News, and sailed in conjunction with 
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the 4,400 ton Almora belonging to the allied Glasgow & Newport 
News Steamship Co. Ltd. 

The 7,800 ton twin-screw Athenia arrived in the Clyde from her 
builders in April 1904, and at that time had accommodation for 
twelve passengers. Hitherto the Company had distributed their 
newest steamers between the Canadian and Baltimore services, but 
now decided that the former should have priority. The Athenia, 
Parthenia, Marina, Lakonia, Kastalia and Salacia were detailed 
to the Canadian route. 

The striking increase in emigration from Scotland to Canada 
during the opening years of the century prompted the Company to 
convert the Athenia into a fully-fledged passenger steamer. She 
sailed from Glasgow for St. John, N.B. on March 25th 1905 with 
accommodation for 450 third class passengers, all berthed in porthole 
cabins, and 50 “intermediate”. On her second passenger voyage 
on May 6th to Quebec and Montreal the intermediate class had been 
renamed “second cabin”. A point that needs emphasising is that the 
Athenia can be regarded as the first example of the North Atlantic 
“cabin” liner as this in effect is what she was, although the description 
“cabin” did not come into general use for another ten years or more. 

It must not be thought that the Athenia was the first of the 
Company’s steamers to carry passengers. On the contrary, nearly all 
her predecessors carried a few and some (for example the Cybele and 
Warwick) a considerable number. Unfortunately, in the majority of 
cases it is far from easy to obtain exact details, but some information 
will be found in the fleet list at the end of this chapter. 

The Company had considered fitting the Salacia with extensive 
passenger accommodation, but instead laid down the twin-screw 
Cassandra, which, although slightly smaller than the Athenia, had 
accommodation for 200 second and 1,000 third class. A contemporary 
account stated that her second class was quite up to first class stand- 
ards on many liners. She was notable as the first “cabin” steamer to 
be built as such. The 9,000 ton Saturnia and Letitia (1) followed in 
1910 and 1912, and the former had a narrow escape from disaster 
in August 1911 when she collided with an iceberg near Belle Isle. 
She was able to resume her voyage. 

The Allan Line’s South American service had continued uninter- 
ruptedly since 1876, although of recent years it had been undertaken 
fairly extensively by chartered steamers. It was announced in 1913 
that the Donaldson Line had purchased the goodwill of the service 
together with three Allan Line cargo steamers. The first of the revived 
Donaldson sailings from Glasgow and Liverpool to the River Plate was 
taken by the Kastalia in October 1913. The ex-Allan Ontarian (later 
renamed Cabotia) followed in November. 

This purchase and the recent fleet additions had made it necessary 
for the Donaldson Line to increase its capital. A limited liability 
company, the Donatpson Line LimiTep, was floated in August 1913, 
and at the same time a new concern, Donaldson Brothers Limited, 
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became managers. A further change took place in September 1916 
when the Anchor Line obtained a controlling interest in the four 
Donaldson Line passenger steamers, a separate company, ANCHOR- 
Donatpson Limitep, being formed to operate them. 

Soon after the outbreak of World War I the Letitia was taken up 
as a hospital ship and continued in this capacity until August 1917, 
when she was wrecked near Halifax. The Athenia was torpedoed and 
sunk by a German submarine during the same month when carrying 
remounts from Canada. Other Donaldson losses were the Parthenia, 
Marina, Kastalia, Tritonia and Indrani and the ex-Glasgow & 
Newport News Steamship Company’s Almora, which had been 
absorbed into the Donaldson fleet in 1913. In part compensation for 
these losses the Company had purchased several second-hand steamers 
some of which were given typical Donaldson names. The Donaldson 
South American Line was formed in 1919 to take over the Company’s 
South American trade. 

The Cassandra and Saturnia were extensively engaged in 
Government service during the war. They returned to the Glasgow— 
Canada trade as soon as possible after the Armistice, aad from 1922 
onwards usually called at Liverpool in order to provide a joint 
Cunard and Anchor-Donaldson service. The Cunard Line had 
acquired the whole of the ordinary share capital of the Anchor Line 
in 1912, and were therefore the virtual owners of the Anchor- 
Donaldson Line. 

The 13,500 ton twin-screw Athenia (Il) and Letitia (Il) were 
placed in service in 1923 and 1925 to replace the steamers of similar 
name lost during the war, thereby enabling the Saturnia to be with- 
drawn and the Cassandra to be converted into a cargo steamer. The 
newcomers were a great advance on their predecessors, and when 
commissioned catered exclusively for cabin and third class pas- 
sengers, but in accordance with the prevailing custom on the North 
Atlantic it was arranged at an early date for some of the existing 
accommodation to be devoted to tourist third cabin (later renamed 
tourist class). During the summer one of them sailed every fortnight 
from Glasgow to Quebec and Montreal via Belfast and Liverpool in 
conjunction with two of the Cunard “A” steamers, which sailed from 
Liverpool via Glasgow and Belfast, thereby providing a weekly joint 
service from all three British ports. The Athenia and Letitia were 
extensively employed on cruises during the winter, in addition to 
routine voyages to Halifax and St. John, N.B. 

The Anchor Line underwent a complete reorganisation in 1935 
and sold their interest in the Donaldson Line, which in consequence 
was itself reformed. A new concern, DONALDSON ATLANTIC LINE 
LIMITED, was registered to take over the Athenia and Letitia. The 
other steamers continued to run under the auspices of the Donaldson 
Line and Donaldson South American Line. A further concern, the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Steamship Company Limited, had for some 
years been closely associated with them, and continued to operate 
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one or two cargo steamers whose principal activity was the carriage of 
wood pulp from Newfoundland to Britain. In 1938 the managers of 
the Donaldson interests, Donaldson Brothers Limited, changed their 
name to Donaldson Brothers and Black Limited. 

The torpedoing of the Athenia by a German submarine on 
September 3rd 1939, was one of the first incidents of World War II. 
Her sister ship, the Letitia, served first as an armed merchant 
cruiser, then as a transport and in 1944 as a Canadian hospital ship. 
She was purchased by the British Government in 1946. 

The Donaldson South American Line was liquidated in March 
194] and the service transferred to the parent Company. At the present 
time sailings on the South American route are temporarily suspended. 

During the immediate post-war period the Company maintained 
cargo services between the United Kingdom and Canada and the 
United Kingdom and the Pacific coast of North America. At one time 
it seemed unlikely that they would re-enter the North Atlantic 
passenger trade. However, the United States “Victory” ships Taos 
Victory and Medina Victory were purchased in 1948, converted to 
carry 55 passengers and commissioned in 1948 and 1949 respectively 
as the Lismoria and Laurentia. These 8,350 ton ships maintain a 
summer only service between Glasgow and Montreal. In the winter 
they run between Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Van- 
couver via the Panama Canal. 

The Donaldson Atlantic Line Limited was wound up in March 
1954 with the result that the Lismoria and Laurentia, although still 
managed by Donaldson Brothers & Black Limited, were transferred 
to the Donaldson Line Limited. No change took place in their 
activities. The cargo service to the Pacific coast was taken over by the 
Blue Star Line, who purchased the Corrientes, Carmia (II) and Gracia. 
The Company is still running a cargo service from Glasgow and 
the Bristol Channel to Canada by the Corinaldo, Cortona, Lakonia 
and Salacia. 

The Captain Cook (ex-Empire Brent, ex-Letitia (Il) ), is owned 
by the Ministry of Transport, but is managed by the Donaldson 
Line. It has been arranged with the New Zealand Government for 
her to make seven round voyages in 1955 between Glasgow, Liverpool 
Quebec and Montreal. She now carries approximately 1,000 one-class 
passengers. 


l. 1878 Eirene 
2,035. 321 35. S-1-2. I-S—C2-10 (Henderson). 1878 (20/4) M/V Glasgow- 
Quebec—Montreal. (First regular sailing of the line to Canada.) 1879 (7/10) 
L/V ditto. 1879 wrecked. 


2. (1878) Colina 
2,001. 319 x35. S-1-2. I-S—C2-10 (B. Curle). (I-14). Built 1873 for South 
American service. 1878 (4/5) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1895 sold to 
Glasgow owners. 1898 (Apr.) scrapped. 
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(1878) Cybele 
1,980. 320 x 35. S—I-2. I-S-C2-10 (Stephen). (I-16; HJ-284). Built 1874 for 
South American service. 1878 (19/5) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1880 
(3/8) L/V ditto. 1880 wrecked. 


1880 Cynthia 
2,152. 330 x 37. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Henderson). 1880 (13/7) M/V Glasgow- 
SS eigen 1889 (20/5) collision in R. St. Lawrence with Polynesian 
8). 


1880 Titania 
2,153. Ditto. 1880 (7/9) M/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1885 abandoned at 
sea. 

1881 Concordia 
2,944. 320 x 41. S-1-2. I-S—C2-10 (B. Curle) (I-6). 1881 (31/8) M/V Glasgow- 
Quebec—Montreal. 1909 sold. 

1885 Alcides 
3,421. 340 x42. S-1-3. S-S-T3-11 (Napier, Shanks & Bell). 1885 (16/12) 
M/V Glasgow-Baltimore. 1887 (17/12) collision in Firth of Clyde with 
Manitoban (both damaged). 1909 sold. 

(1888) Circe 
2,304. 332 x 36. S-1-2. I-S-T3-11 (Aitken & Mansell). Built 1874 as Glamis 
Castle. 1888 (20/4) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal as Circe. 1891 wrecked 
on Anticosti Island (5). 

(1889) Warwick 
2,927. 31641. S—l-3. S-S-C2-12 (Richardson) (I-50; IJ-30; III-380). 
Built 1882 for Great Western Steamship Co. 1889 (18/7) F/V Glasgow- 
Quebec—Montreal. 1897 sold. 

(1890) Amarynthia 
3,933. 400 x 42. S-1-4. S-S—C2-12 (Gourlay). Built 1881 as Merton Hall. 
1890 (7/5) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1902 sold. 

(1892) Indrani 
3,040. 362 x44. S-l1-?. S-S-T3-11 (Royden). Built 1888. 1892 (7/5) F/V 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1915 (27/6) torpedoed. 

1893 = Tritonia 
4,272. 377 x 46. S-1-?. S-S-T3-11 (Henderson). 1893 (15/4) M/V Glasgow— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1914 (Dec.) mined. 

(1893) Hestia 
3,790. 365 x44. S-1-?. S-S-T3-11 (Doxford). Built 1890 as Mary Beyts 
(British). 1893 (6/5) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1909 (25/10) wrecked 
on Grand Manan Island (Maine) (35). 

1896 Orthia 
4,225. 37747. S-l-?. S-S-T3-11 (Laing). 1896 (11/9) M/V Glasgow- 
Baltimore. 1922 collision in R. St. Lawrence. 

(1897) Keemun 
3,132. 362 x42. S-l1-?. S-S-T3-11 (Thompson). Built 1890. 1897 (5/3) 
F/V Glasgow-St. John, N.B. 1900 became Patrie (Belgian). 1901-02 no trace. 

1897 Kastalia 
4,039. details as (14). (London & Glasgow). (I-4). 1897 (3/7) M/V Glasgow— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1914-18 war loss. 

(1898) Salacia 
4,134. 390 x46. S-l-?. S-S-T3-11 (Connell). Built 1895 as Manila. 1898 
(3/9) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1911 became Salacia (German). 

1899 Lakonia 
4,686. 402 x49. S-l-?. S-S-T3-12 (London & Glasgow). (I-8). 1899 (19/5) 
M/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1924 scrapped. 
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19. 1900 Marina 
9,204. 400 x 52. S—I-2. S-S-T3-12 (F. Withy). 1900 (27/10) M/V Glasgow- 
Quebec—Montreal. 1916 (28/10) torpedoed. 

20. 1901 Parthenia 
9,160. Ditto. 1901 (12/7) M/V Glasgow-Baltimore. 1917 (6/6) torpedoed. 


21. 1904 Athenia (I) 
(1905) Athenia (I) 
7,835. 478 x 56. S-l-4. 2S-To-14 (Vickers, Sons & Maxim). (1904) (I-12); 
(1905) (1-50; TM-450). 1904 (21/5) M/V Glasgow—Montreal (cargo steamer). 
1905 (25/3) F/V as passenger steamer, Glasgow-St. John, N.B. (tonnage 
8,668). 1917 (16/8) torpedoed near Inishtrahull (15). 


22. 1906 Cassandra 
(1925) Carmia 
7,396. 455 X53. S-1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Scott’s). (II-200; IIJ-1,000). 1906 (22/9) 
M/V_ Glasgow-Quebec—Montreal (later tonnage increased to 8,135). 1925 
renamed; cargo only. 1930 became Drachtenstein (Bernstein). 


23. (1910) Pythia 
4,239. 383 x 46. S-1-2. S-T3-14 (Barclay Curle). (I-36; III-112). Built 1897 
as Raglan Castle (Castle Line). 1905 became Domingo; later reverted to 
Raglan Castle. 1912 sold to Norway. 1931-32 no trace. 


24. 1910 Saturnia 
8,611. 455 x55, S-1-2. 25-T6-14 (Connell). 1911 (Aug.) collided with iceberg 
near Belle Isle; voyage resumed. 1929 scrapped. 


25. 1912 Letitia (I) 
8,991. 470 x57. S-1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Scott’s). (II-300; I[I-1,000). 1917 (1/8) 
wrecked near Halifax, when hospital ship. 

26. 1923 Athenia (Il) 
13,465. 526 x 66. S-1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-15 (Fairfield). (Cabin 516; III-1,000; 
later cabin 314; tourist 310; II-928).. 1923 (21/4) M/V Glasgow—Quebec- 
Montreal. 1939 (3/9) sunk by U.30 (112). 


27. 1925 Letitia (II) 
(1955) Captain Cook* (c) 
13,475. Ditto. (ditto; later cabin 298; tourist 310; III-964). 1925 (Apr.) M/V 
Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1946 became Empire Brent (troopship). 1952 
became Captain Cook (Australian emigrant ship). 1955 (20/4) F/V as Captain 
Cook (chartered). Glasgow-Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (one class—1,000). 


28. (1948) Lismoria* 
8,323. 441 x 62. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-15 (California S.B. Corp. (Los Angeles) ). 
(1-55). Built 1945 as Taos Victory (U.S.). 1948 (4/10) F/V Glasgow—Montreal. 


29. (1949) Laurentia* 
8,349. Ditto. (Permanente Metals Corp. (Richmond, Calif.) ). (I-55). Built 
1945 as Medina Victory (U.S.). 1949 (12/5) F/V Glasgow—Montreal. 


NOTE. Most of the steamers prior to Athenia (1) carried a few passengers and 
some a considerable number. In addition numerous cargo steamers were acquired 
from 1913 onwards. 


FUNNEL: Black; white band. 


FLAG: (a) 1878. Red—white-blue vertical stripes with large blue ““D” on white. 
(b) Anchor-Donaldson. Ditto on main mast; Anchor Line flag on fore- 
mast. 
(c) 1935. As (a) with long white pennant with green and red thistle 
flown above. 


(d) 1954. As (a). 


* Still in service. 
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FURNESS LINE 


1878. Thomas Furness & Company 
1882. Christopher Furness 

1891. Furness Withy & Company Ltd. 
1947. “Furness-Warren Line” 


(BRITISH) 


HRISTOPHER Furness, the principal founder of the FurNngss 
Gia was born in West Hartlepool on April 23rd 1852. At an 

early age he joined the family business of THomas Furness & 
Company, wholesale provision merchants and ship-chandlers, of 
West Hartlepool, and in 1872 became a partner. The business ex- 
panded rapidly, and five years later Christopher persuaded his 
brother and senior partner, Thomas, that the time was ripe to establish 
a line of steamers between West Hartlepool and North America. 
His intention was that on the outward voyage they should cater for 
general merchandise and homewards carry the produce that the firm 
imported from America. 

An order was placed with Gray of West Hartlepool for the 1,400 
ton iron screw cargo steamer Chicago, which was launched in March 
1878 and sailed from West Hartlepool on May 7th on her maiden 
voyage. She was wrecked off the Norfolk coast only one day later. 
A second steamer, the 1,700 ton Averill, was already under construc- 
tion and was launched in September 1878. It may be added that 
Averill was the christian name of Thomas and Christopher’s mother. 
The 2,300 ton Brantford City and York City followed in 1880-82, 
the former name being derived from the town of Brantford, Ontario, 
where Thomas Furness & Co. had established their first overseas 
branch. 

Thomas Furness did not share his brother’s enthusiasm for the 
steamship venture, and the partnership was dissolved by friendly 
arrangement in 1882 on the understanding that Thomas would in 
future confine his activities to the merchant business. Christopher 
Furness took over the steamship interests under his own name, 
together with the steamers Averill, Brantford City, York City, 
Boston City, Durham City, Newcastle City, Wetherby and Ripon 
City, some of which were still under construction. 

The London firm of Adamson & Ronaldson had been engaged 
in the London—Boston trade since 1879, partly with their own steamers 
and partly with steamers “loaded on the berth”. It happened that one 
day towards the end of 1882, when they were short of tonnage, their 
manager, Robert EK. Burnett, noticed a strange steamer tied up at 
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Deptford Wharf. It turned out to be the Brantford City, and after 
making enquiries he got into touch with Christopher Furness and 
suggested that Adamson & Ronaldson should act as loading brokers 
for a new Furness Line service between London and Boston.! Furness 
took kindly to the idea and the service was opened on December 
23rd 1882 by the Newcastle City,2 which had been launched by E. 
Withy & Co. of West Hartlepool two months previously. The York 
City took the second sailing in January 1883 and was followed at fort- 
nightly intervals by the Brantford City, Newcastle City and Boston 
City. The firm of E. Withy & Co., which came under Christopher 
Furness’ control in 1883, subsequently built several more ships for 
the line. It is interesting to note that Adamson & Ronaldson’s 
advertisements in 1884 stated “Telephone No. 507”,? which suggests 
that they were the 507th subscriber in the whole of London and 
undoubtedly one of the first in the shipping business. 

The 2,700 ton Gothenburg City, Stockholm City and Lincoln 
City were placed in service in 1884. They were the first units of the 
fleet to have “Board of Trade requirements and excellent accommo- 
dation for saloon passengers”? and were “built expressly for the 
passenger trade between Stockholm and the U.S.A.”4 The Gothenburg 
City left West Hartlepool in ballast on April 30th 1884 in preparation 
for her first voyage from Stockholm to Boston, on which she was 
scheduled to carry 400/500 emigrants. Unfortunately she stranded 
on the Island of Gottland, and although she eventually reached 
Stockholm was obliged to return to West Hartlepool for repairs. 
In consequence of this setback the service was started by the 
Stockholm City about six weeks later. The Lincoln City and Gothen- 
burg City followed at fortnightly intervals for New York and Boston 
respectively, but all three were then transferred to the London— 
Halifax—Boston trade. The Lincoln City was sold to the Wilson Line 
in the following year. It must be assumed that the results of the 
Swedish service did not come up to expectations. It is significant that 
a Swedish-owned North Atlantic line did not come into operation 
until 1915. 

The Company had no intention of confining its activities to the 
routes already mentioned, and when opportunity occurred was only 
too willing to try new ones. Thus, the Durham City proceeded from 
London to New York in June 1883, while a month previously the 
Averill sailed from Barrow-in-Furness to Montreal with a cargo of 
railway lines. She was wrecked on the coast of Cape Breton Island a 
few days later. 

The Halifax Steam Navigation took delivery early in 1885 of the 
1,800 ton Damara and Ulunda, with which they started a new service 


(1) Information kindly given to the writer in 1944 during an interview with 
Mr. Burnett, then a director of Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. 

(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 19/12/82 ete. 

(3) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 24/6/84. 

(*) Shipping Gazette & Lloyd’s List, 1 /7/84. 
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between Glasgow and Canada. Soon afterwards they found themselves 
unable to pay the final instalments of the purchase price, and in 
consequence the ships were taken over by Alexander Stephen & 
Sons, their builders, and disposed of to Christopher Furness, who, 
early in 1886, placed them in the London—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 
trade in partnership with the Halifax Company. Each ship carried 
16 first class passengers. 

The second ship to be built for the Company by the newly- 
acquired shipbuilding yard of E. Withy & Co. was the 2,300 ton 
Washington City, which was completed in 1885 and was notable 
as the first ship in the fleet to be built of steel and to have triple- 
expansion engines. She was, in fact, one of the first ships on the 
North Atlantic to have this improved method of propulsion. A 
similar ship was completed at this time by Stephen’s, purchased by 
the Company two years later and placed in service as the Baltimore 
City. 

An innovation of rather a different kind took place in 1887, when 
the Company chartered the 3,600 ton British Crown and British 
Queen to augment the steamers already running in the London— 
Boston trade. They were considerably larger than any of the Com- 
pany’s own ships and had good accommodation for saloon passengers. 
Both had formerly been running for the American Line between 
Liverpool and Philadelphia; the British Queen had been one of the 
pioneers of the New Zealand Shipping Company’s steam fleet to 
New Zealand. Neither remained long in the London—Boston trade 
as the British Crown was sold to the Holland America Line in 1887 
and the British Queen in 1889. 

The York City was the heroine of an exciting incident in August 
1887 when she rescued the 135 passengers and 110 crew of the Inman 
& International liner City of Montreal, which was destroyed by fire 
in mid-Atlantic. After landing her unexpected guests at Queenstown 
the York City herself had an outbreak of fire, which was eventually 
subdued, thereby enabling her cargo of cotton to be discharged at 
Tallinn. Unfortunately she was wrecked on Faro Island, Sweden, 
on her way back to London. Another of the Company’s steamers, the 
Newcastle City, foundered in December 1887 near the Nantucket 
lightship. 

The Wetherby, Gothenburg City and probably other units of the 
Furness fleet made some voyages between Antwerp and Boston in 
1888, the Gothenburg City’s voyage being referred to in The Times 
as under the auspices of the Puritan Line. It appears that the steamers 
undertaking these Antwerp sailings were under charter to T. Ronald- 
son & Co. (the successors to Adamson & Ronaldson). A few years 
later this firm were running a cargo and emigrant service known as 
the Puritan Line between the same ports with their own fleet of 
steamers. 

The Ulunda of the London—Halifax-St. John, N.B. service 
had the misfortune to go ashore in August 1890, and although re- 
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floated was sold to the Canada & Newfoundland Steamship Company 
to run between Liverpool, St. John’s, N.F. and Halifax. Her place 
was taken by the 1,700 ton Ottawa, which was wrecked in November 
1891. 

Christopher Furness opened his own London office in 1890 
under the style C. Furness & Co. The 2,100 ton cargo steamers 
Tynedale and Tynehead were registered in the name of this 
firm. 

The firm of Furness, WitHy & Company LIMITED was founded 
on September 16th 1891 by the amalgamation of the businesses of 
Christopher Furness of West Hartlepool (with branches at Boston, 
Baltimore and Chicago), C. Furness & Co. of London and Edward 
Withy & Co. of West Hartlepool. The nominal capital of the new 
concern was £700,000, the first directors being Christopher Furness, 
Henry Withy and R. W. Vick. The fleet consisted of 18 steamers 
totalling 44,000 tons gross, with an interest in many others. 

The Leyland Line had been running between Liverpool and 
Boston since 1876. Its founder, Frederick Leyland, died early in 1892 
with the result that a limited company, Frederick Leyland & Company 
Limited, was formed with Walter Glynn and Christopher Furness 
as the principal directors. By this means Furness Withy obtained a 
substantial interest in the Leyland Line, which inaugurated a sub- 
sidiary service between London and Boston in conjunction with the 
already well-established Furness service. The Leyland liners Istrian, 
Bulgarian and Bavarian were acquired by Furness Withy, but were 
resold within a year or two. 

Both the Furness and Leyland Lines had been running occasional 
sailings to Newport News, and this was partly responsible for the 
decision of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to start a service of 
steamers between Newport News and Liverpool in 1893. In order to 
keep down operating costs the fleet of ships built for the service was 
placed under the British flag, a new company, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Steamship Company, being formed for the purpose. Furness, 
Withy & Co. Ltd. were appointed managers and held a substantial 
interest in the line, which they subsequently purchased outright. 
A second service between Newport News and London was started as 
soon as the necessary steamers were completed. 

The 3,000 ton Antwerp City and Carlisle City were commission- 
ed in 1894. for the Furness Line cargo services. During this and the 
following year the 2,100 ton Halifax City and St. John City were 
completed for the London—Halifax—St. John, N.B. service, in which 
they joined the Damara. They had clipper bows and carried 22 first 
class passengers. 

A considerable number of second-hand steamers was purchased 
at this time, most of them being resold within a few months. Among 
the ships acquired were the Dominion Line’s Oregon and Sarnia of 
3,700 tons, which inaugurated a passenger and cargo service between 
Leghorn, Genoa, Naples and New York. The service was withdrawn 
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in 1897 and the ships scrapped. Soon afterwards the Prince Line 
entered the same trade with the newly-built Tartar Prince, Trojan 
Prince and Spartan Prince. As will be seen in due course, the Prince 
Line was incorporated in the Furness group in 1916. 

Another second-hand steamer purchased by the Company was the 
iron four-masted Saint Ronans of 4,450 tons, built by Earle’s of Hull 
in 1881. Throughout her short spell of service with the Company— 
she was sold in 1897—she was easily the largest unit in the fleet and 
was employed principally in the London—Boston trade. 

A well-deserved knightood was conferred on Christopher Furness 
in 1895. A year later he played a prominent part in the formation of the 
Witson’s & Furness-LeyLanp LINE LimitED, which established 
a passenger and cargo service between London and New York in 
addition to a cargo service between London and Boston. The close 
alliance between the Furness and Leyland Lines has already been 
mentioned. It is not generally known that in 1892-93, and probably in 
later years, the Wilson and Furness Lines were operating a joint 
service, known as the Witson-Furness Line, between Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and New York at ten day intervals. The Wilson’s & Furness- 
Leyland Line was, in effect, a natural development of the joint 
Furness and Leyland Line services between London and Boston and 
of the Wilson-Hill Line service between London and New York. 
It has been said that the title “Wilson’s & F urness-Leyland Line” 
was only agreed upon after almost endless wrangling between the 
interested parties. In fact, the name “Wilson-Furness Line” had 
already been in use, and must undoubtedly have been looked upon as 
a precedent when the title of the new company was under consider- 
ation. 

Five new passenger steamers of about 7,000 tons were built for 
the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line’s New York service, but they 
and the rights to the service were sold to the Atlantic Transport Line 
in 1898 when that company’s passenger fleet was acquired by the U.S. 
Government during the Spanish-American War. The Boston service 
(cargo only) was continued until 1914, although the Wilson’s & 
Furness-Leyland Line itself was incorporated in the International 
Mercantile Marine Company in 1902. 

The Manchester Ship Canal had been opened in 1894. Four years 
later Furness Withy formed a new company, Manchester Liners 
Limited, to run a cargo service between Manchester and the Atlantic 
seaboard of Canada and the U.S.A. To begin with, two 3,000 ton 
steamers were purchased from the Johnston Line and renamed 
Manchester Enterprise and Manchester Trader. Fifteen further 
steamers, all with a “Manchester” prefix, were added during the next 
six years. To-day the Company operates an up-to-date fleet of cargo 
ships carrying a few passengers between Manchester and Canada and 
the U.S.A. A new service to Canadian Great Lakes ports has recently 
been inaugurated. 

(1) Shipping Gazette & Lloyd’s List, December 1892, 19/5/93, etc. 
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The Furness Line’s North Atlantic interests were further 
expanded during 1898 by the acquisition of the Canapa & NeEw- 
FOUNDLAND STEAMSHIP COMPANY, already mentioned, which was 
maintaining a passenger and cargo service between Liverpool, 
Glasgow, St. John’s, N.F. and Halifax. The two ships acquired with 
the service were the Barcelona and the ex-Furness Ulunda. The 
2,500 ton Dahomé, purchased some two years earlier, joined them 
and enabled sailings to be increased to fortnightly. All three ships 
had comfortable accommodation for first class passengers. Three 
years later, in 1901, arrangements were made with the Allan Line 
to run a joint service, which became known as the FurNess-ALLAN 
Line. The Dahomé had already been transferred to other duties. 
The Ulunda and Damara took part until 1905, when the latter was 
wrecked, and subsequently the Ulunda was the sole Furness repre- 
sentative of the service. 

The London—Halifax—St. John, N.B. service was undertaken by 
the London City (a sister ship of the Dahomé), Halifax City and 
St. John City until the close of 1900, when Stephen of Glasgow 
delivered the 3,900 ton Evangeline, followed shortly by a sister ship, 
the Loyalist. They were single-screw steamers with clipper bows and 
figureheads, and at that time were by far the most ambitious passenger 
steamers to be built for the Company. In fact, they were rather too 
ambitious and both were sold in 1902 to the Lamport & Holt Line 
for service between New York and South America. In their places 
the Company purchased four 2,300 ton Clan Line steamers, which 
were renamed Evangeline (Il), Loyalist (Il), St. John City (I) and 
London City (Il). The Loyalist was wrecked in 1904, but the other 
three remained in the fleet until 1909-10. 

Although no attempt has been made to describe every activity of 
the Company’s steamers, many of which have not even been mention- 
ed by name, this brief account has covered most of the principal 
services, and in particular those on which passengers were carried. 
From now onwards the ever-widening scope of the Company’s 
interests and a temporary tendency to engage in short-distance rather 
than long-distance services, make it necessary, in general, to do no 
more than draw attention to some of the most important events in the 
Company’s subsequent career. » 

The next move of importance occurred in 1906 when the 
Company acquired the North Atlantic service of the Neptune Steam 
Navigation Company together with six of its cargo steamers, which 
had been running between Rotterdam and Baltimore via the Tyne. 
The goodwill of this service was sold to the Holland America Line in 
1908, one of the conditions being that Furness Withy should repre- 
sent the Dutch company at various U.S. Atlantic ports. The remainder 
of the Neptune fleet and the Company’s entire assets were acquired 
by Furness Withy in 1910. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Steamship Company was wound up in 
1907, when most of the surviving units of a considerably augmented 
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fleet were taken over by Furness Withy. Another important North 
Atlantic cargo line, the Norfolk & North American Steam Shipping 
Company Limited, was acquired in 1910. 

Sir Christopher Furness, the founder of the Company, was 
raised to the peerage in 1910, choosing the title of Baron Furness of 
Grantley. He died two years later at the age of 60. 

In 1911 Furness Withy acquired an interest in the old-established 
firm of Houlder Brothers & Co. Ltd. Three years later they played an 
important part in the formation of a new concern, Furness-Houlder 
Argentine Lines Ltd., to operate their fleet of ships running between 
the United Kingdom and the Argentine. 

{In conjunction with the British Maritime Trust (another Furness 
Withy subsidiary) the Company obtained a controlling interest in 1912 
in the White Diamond Steamship Company Ltd., better known as the 
Warren Line, which had been running a steamship service between 
Liverpool and Boston since 1865. A new concern, George Warren & 
Company (Liverpool) Ltd., was formed but was liquidated in 1922, 
when the Warren Line (Liverpool) Ltd., took its place. In due course 
reference will be made to some of the later activities of the Warren Line. 

The 4,000 ton Digby was completed in 1913 for the Liverpool— 
St. John’s, N.F.—Halifax passenger service, which had been rather 
neglected of recent years. She had up-to-date accommodation for 90 
cabin class passengers. During World War I she served for a time 
with the Tenth Cruiser Squadron but later, for political reasons, was 
placed under the French flag as the Artois. When she returned to the 
Company after the war she resumed the name Digby. 

The war did not prevent a further expansion of the Company’s 
activities, and in addition to the acquisition of the Prince Line in 1916 
they obtained full control during that year of the Johnston Line Ltd., 
in which they had had a partial interest since 1914. The Johnston Line 
had been engaged in the Liverpool—Baltimore trade since 1880, and 
in addition ran a service to Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. 

The Company’s entry into the Bermuda trade dates back to 1919, 
when the goodwill of the Quebec Steamship Company Ltd. was 
acquired, and a service between New York and Bermuda operated by 
the 5,500 ton Fort Hamilton and the 7,800 ton Fort Victoria and 
Fort St. George. An interesting development took place during the 
summer of 1920 when the Fort Victoria made four or five round 
voyages between Liverpool and Boston, her owners being advertised 
as the “Furness Warren Line”. She had accommodation for about 
400 first class passengers. A year or so later a new company, the 
Bermuda & West Indies Steamship Company Ltd., was formed 
to take overtheassets of the Quebec Steamship Company. The business 
progressed satisfactorily and within a few years a 19,000 ton motor 
ship was placed on order. Unfortunately she was involved in two serious 
fires and was replaced in 1931-33 by the 22,000 ton Monarch of 
Bermuda and Queen of Bermuda, which made a great name for 
themselves on the New York—Bermuda run, 
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A fast cargo service was inaugurated in 1922 between London, 
Philadelphia and New York by the 7,800 ton London Mariner, which 
was followed by several other “London” ships. Soon afterwards the 
Company took over a service that had been carried on for a year or 
two by the associated Prince Line to the North Pacific coast via the 
Panama Canal. A large fleet of fast motor ships with “Pacific” 
prefixes was built. 

The world-famous White Star Line was acquired by the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company in November 1926. Some months 
previously there were rumours that Furness Withy were the firm 
interested in the purchase, but the negotiations fell through and 
perhaps it was just as well as both the White Star Line and the Royal 
Mail Company passed through many vicissitudes during the next 
few years. The latter was completely re-organised in 1932 and became 
the Royal Mail Lines Ltd. By a strange twist of fate this new concern 
came under Furness Withy control in 1937. 

The share capital of Cairns, Noble & Co. Ltd., the managers of 
the Cairn Line of Steamships Ltd., was acquired by Furness Withy in 
1928. This Company had been interested in the cargo business between 
the North East coast of England and Canada for many years, and in 
1907 had obtained control of the Thomson Line, whose passenger 
service between London and Canada was bought up by the Cunard 
Line in 1911. The Red Cross Line service between New York, Halifax 
and St. John’s, N.F., was purchased by Furness Withy in 1929. 

In November 1934 the Johnston Line Ltd. and the Neptune 
Steam Navigation Ltd. went into liquidation, their assets being 
taken over by the Warren Line (Liverpool) Ltd., which, on December 
31st 1934, changed its name to Johnston-Warren Lines Ltd. This 
new company took over the 6,800 ton Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, which had been completed for the Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F.— 
Halifax—Boston trade in 1925-26 and had replaced the Warren Line 
Sachem and the Furness Withy Digby, which had been maintaining 
the service since the Armistice. The new ships had accommodation 
for cabin and third class passengers. Both were lost during World 
War II, but have been replaced by ships bearing the same names. 
They are dealt with in the Furness-Warren chapter, and it remains 
to mention that the name “Johnston-Warten Lines” was superseded 
by the unofficial description “Furness-Warren Line” in 1947, thereby 
re-introducing the title that had been used in 1920 in connection 
with the Fort Victoria’s sailings from Liverpool to Boston. 

The only other acquisition that remains to be recorded is the 
purchase, in December 1935, of the share capital of Shaw, Savill & 
Albion Ltd., who had been engaged in the Australian and New 
Zealand steamship trades since the 1880s. 

This short account does not by any means do full justice to the 
firm of Furness, WiTHy & Co. Lrp., whose share capital now stands 
at £7,500,000, and whose fleet (including some subsidiaries) totals 
well over 500,000 tons. Even these figures, however, give no real 
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indication of the immensity of the Company’s ramifications. The 
tonnage total is increased to over 1,500,000 if independently-run 
subsidiaries such as Houlder Bros., Manchester Liners, Royal Mail 
Lines and Shaw, Savill & Albion are included. Without question, 
the Furness group is one of the world’s greatest shipowning corpora- 
tions. It could, with some justification, claim to be the greatest of 
them all. 


1. 1878 Chicago (X) 
1,384. 24032. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). Launched 
1878 (21/3). 1878 (8/5) wrecked on coast of East Anglia. 


2. 1878 Averill (X) 
1,690. 260 x34. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). 1883 (21/6) 
wrecked at Ingonish, C.B.I. 


3. 1880 Brantford City (X) 
2,371. 28039. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). 1883 (10/8) 
wrecked near Little Harbor, N.S. 


4. 1881 York City (X) 
2,325. 280 x40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). Launched 
1881 (Oct.). 1887 wrecked on Faro Islands, Sweden. 


9. 1882 Boston City (X) 
2,334. Ditto. Launched 1882 (Feb.). 1897 became Norman. 1899 Arla 
(Swedish). 


6. 1882 Durham City (X) 
3,092. 314 x43. S-1-2. I-S—C2-10 (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). 1898 sold. 


7. 1882 Newcastle City (X) 
2,129. 285 x36. S—1-2. I-S-C2-10 (E. Withy & Co. (West Hartlepool) ). 
Launched 1882 (Oct.). 1882 (23/12) M/V London-Boston. 1887 (23/12) 
foundered off U.S. coast. 


8. 1883 Wetherby (X) 
2,129. Ditto. (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). 1883 (27/6) M/V London—Boston. 
1893 (Dec.) wrecked off Cape Hatteras. 


9. 1884 Ripon City (X) 
2,141. Ditto. 1884 (4/6) M/V London—Boston. 1897 became Silvia (Italian). 


10. 1884 Stockholm City 
2,686. 300 x40. S-1-2. I-S—C2-10 (Palmers). (I-20; ITI-450). 1884 (June) 
M/V Stockholm—New York—London. 1884 (2/8) 2nd voyage London—Boston. 
1898 became Carolina P. (Italian). 1900 (approx). Adelina Corvaja (Italian); 
reverted to Carolina P. 1907-08 no trace. 


ll. 1884 Lincoln City 
2,729. 301 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). (I-20; TI-450). 
1884 (July) M/V Stockholm—New York. 1884 (1/10) F/V London-Boston. 
1885 became Chicago (Wilson) (q.v.). 
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1884 Gothenburg City 
2,529. 301 x38, S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (E. Withy & Co. (West Hartlepool) ). 
(1-20; II-450). 1884 (30/4) left W. Hartlepool for Stockholm and New York; 
stranded on Gottland; returned for repairs. 1884 (July) F/V Stockholm— 
Boston—London. 1884 (10/9) 2nd voyage London-Boston. 


1885 Washington City 
2,296. 285 x36. S-1-2. S-S-T3-10 (E. Withy & Co. (West Hartlepool) ). 
1891 became Fram (Norwegian). 


(1886) Damara 
1,779. 275 X35, S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Stephen). (I-16). Built 1885 for Halifax 
S.N. Co. (q.v.). 1886 F/V London—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1905 (3/2) foundered 
near Halifax. 


(1886) Ulunda 
1,789. Ditto. (I-16). Built 1885 for Halifax S.N. Co. (q.v.). 1886 F/V London 
—Halifax—St. John, N.B. 1890 (Aug.) stranded; refloated and sold to Canada & 
Newfoundland S.S. Co. (q.v.). 


(1887) Baltimore City 
2,334, 290 x39. S-1-2. S-S-T3-10 (Stephen). (I-20). Built 1885. 1897 (19/7) 
wrecked Belle Isle (0). 


(1888) Madura 
2,324. 30936. 1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Richardson Duck (Stockton) ). (I-20). 
1895-96 sold. 


1891 Ottawa 
1,719. 275 X35. S-1-2. S-S-T3-10 (Stephen). (I-20). 1891 (Nov.) wrecked. 


(1894) Saint Ronans 
4,457. 402 x 43. S-2-4. I-S-C2-10 (Earle’s (Hull) ). Built 1881. 1897-98 sold. 


1894 Antwerp City (X) 
3,229, 339 x42. C-1-2. S-S-T3-11 (Priestman (Sunderland) ). 1900 became 
Lilia (Russian). 


1894 Carlisle City (X) 
3,002. 345 x 41. C-1-2. S-S-T3-11 (Doxford (Sunderland) ). 1902-03 became 
Oracabessa (Elders & Fyffes). Later Belem (Brazilian). 


1894 Halifax City 
2,141, 311 x37. C-1-2. S-S-T3-11 (Stephen) (I-22). 1900 became Kestor 
(British). Later Etruria (Italian). 


1895 St. John City 
2,153. Ditto. (I-22). 1900 became Piemonte (La Veloce). 


(1896) Oregon 
o,0/e2t001 MANS 122415309012 (Connell). (Cabin; III). Built 1883 for 
Dominion Line (q.v.). 1896 (Sept.) F/V Genoa—Leghorn—Naples—New York. 
1897 (Sept.) scrapped. 


(1896) Sarnia 
3,729. Ditto. (Cabin; II). Built 1882 for Dominion Line (q.v.). 1896 (Nov.) 
F/V Genoa—Leghorn—Naples—New York. 1897 (Sept.) scrapped. 
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(1896) London City 
2,487. 301 x41. 1-2. S-S-T3 -I1 (C. S. Swan & Hunter). (I-20). Built 1891 
as Priok later Guinée (French). 1896 F/V London—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 
1897 became Newfoundland (Furness). 1900 (approx.) Taihoku Maru 
(Osaka Shosen Kaisha). 1934-35 no trace. 


(1898) Dahomé 
2,470. Ditto. Built 1891 as Lawang. 1898 F/V Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F. 
—Halifax. 


(1898) Barcelona 
1,802. 28434. I-S-C2-10 (Gourlay (Dundee) ). (I-20). Built 1878 for 
Thomson Line. 1891 (approx.) became Barcelona (Canada & Newfoundland 
5.5. Co.). (q.v.). 1898 F/V Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F.—Halifax. 1899 scrapped. 


1900 Evangeline (I) 
3,901. 371 x45, C-1-2. S-T3-13 (Stephen). ([-70; II-24; III-48). 1900 M/V 
London—Halifax-St. John, N.B. 1901 became Tennyson (Lamport & Holt). 


1901 Loyalist (I) 
3,909. 372 x45, C-1-2. S-T3-13 (Stephen). (I-70; I-24; III-48). 1901 M/V 
London—Halifax—St. John, N.B. 1901 became Byron (Lamport & Holt). 


(1902) Evangeline (II) 
2,266. 30539. C-1-2. S-T3-11 (Stephen). (I-20). Built 1891 as Clan 
Mackinnon (Clan Line). 1910 sold. 


(1902) Loyalist (I) 
2,294. Ditto. (I-20). Built 1891 as Clan Macalister (Clan Line). 1904 


wrecked. 


(1903) St. John City (I) 
2,269. Ditto. (I-20). Built 1891 as Clan Macnab (Clan Line). 1910 sold. 


(1903) London City (ID) 
2,367. 32438. I-S-T3-11 (Stephen). (I-12). Built 1882 as Clan Forbes 
(Clan Line). 1910 sold. 


1913 Digby 
3,960. 351 x50. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Irvine’s (West Hartlepool) ). (I-90). 1914 
attached to Tenth Cruiser Squadron. 1915-17 became temporarily Artois 
(French). 1919 Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F.—Halifax-Boston as consort to 
Sachem (see Warren Line). 1925 renamed Dominica; ran New York—West 
Indies. 1934 became Baltrover (United Baltic). 1947 Ionia (Hellenic Mediter- 


ranean Lines). 


(X)—cargo steamer. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1878. Black. 
(b 


) 1921. Black; narrow red band above a very broad one. 


FLAG: (a) 1878. “Union Jack”; blue-edged white square with blue ‘“‘F”’ super- 


imposed in centre. 

(b) Blue with white “F”’. 

(c) 1951. Pale blue swallow-tailed pennant; black ball with a narrow 
and a broad red stripe; small white “I” near hoist. 
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Chapter 96 


1878-1904, 
(approx.) 


MEDITERRANEAN & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
(BRITISH) 


EW details are available about this once-important line, which 
| eat operations between Marseilles and New York with the 

1,561 ton Powhatan and the 1,745 ton Pontiac, built by Royden 
of Liverpool in 1878 and 1879 respectively. Early additions were the 
Plantain in 1880 and the Ponca in 1881. 

In 1881 the Company advertised sailings from New York to the 
Mediterranean, Adriatic and Black Seas direct by the Vincenzo Florio 
and Washington, both of which were owned by the Florio Line and 
made at least two voyages. They carried first and steerage passengers.! 
The New York agents were Phelps Brothers & Co.—a branch of the 
British firm of the same name, which acted as the Company’s 
managers. It is not clear whether the company had chartered the ships 
or whether they were merely acting as agents for the Italian concern. 

By 1888 the fleet consisted of the Pawnee, Peconic, Picqua, 
Ponca, Pontiac and Powhatan (Il). The last-named was a single-screw 
steamer of 2,599 tons built by the Barrow Shipbuilding Company in 
1886. With the exception of the Ponca all these ships were still in the 
fleet in 1902, but in the meanwhile the Pocahontas and Pocasset 
had been added. | 

It seems clear that many if not all of the Company’s steamers 
carried passengers. The first definite indication of the Company’s 
passenger activities dates back to 1879, when an advertisement 
regarding the Pontiac invited applications “pour fret et passage” 2 
but much more explicit was an advertisement in 1895 to the effect 
that the Pawnee carried first and second class passengers.® 

Although early details relate only to the Marseilles-New York 
route, it seems clear that at a comparatively early stage the Company’s 
steamers were frequent visitors to Trieste and Venice. By the 1890’s, 
at any rate, the normal route was Trieste-Venice-New York. Latterly 
there were a few sailings from London or Avonmouth to New York. 

The Company appears to have suspended operations in or about 
1904, Assuming that its European activities were largely based on 
Trieste and Venice, the principal reason for the suspension was 
undoubtedly the rapid rise of the Unione Austriaca, but a contribu- 
tory factor must have been that most of the Company’s steamers 
_ were small and out of date. 


FUNNEL: White, with narrow black band; black top. 
FLAG: Red—white-red—white-red vertical stripes. 
(1) New York Herald, 4/4/81, ete. 


(2) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 25/8/79. 
(3) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 7/1/95. 
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Chapter 97 
1879 
ADAMSON & RONALDSON LINE 


(BRITISH) 


1888-1904, 
(approx.) 
PURITAN LINE 
(ApaMsSon & RoNALDson) 
(THos. Ronatpson & Company) 
(BRITISH) 


HE Apamson & Ronatpson Line, founded by J. W. Adamson 
Gt Raste Thomas Ronaldson, started operations with a fleet of sailing 

ships, which were employed principally between United Kingdom 
ports and the East. Their first steamer, the 2,408 ton Sumatra, was 
purchased second-hand in 1878 and, as its name implies, had been 
similarly employed. 

The Sumatra inaugurated a new service in February 1879 from 
London to Boston, a call being made at Cardiff for bunkering pur- 
poses.’ The 1,913 ton Humbert was chartered for the next voyage at 
the end of March, the Sumatra made a second voyage in April and the 
1,976 ton Mary Louisa was chartered for the May sailing. From July 
1879 onwards the Cardiff call was discontinued. 

The first of the direct London—Boston sailings was undertaken 
by the 4,935 ton Hooper, which had been built for the Hooper 
Telegraph Company in 1873, when she was the largest merchant 
steamer afloat apart from the Great Eastern. Her principal purpose 
was cable-laying, but she had holds capable of carrying 6,000 tons of 
cargo and, in addition, catered for a few passengers. She was regularly 
employed by the Company until the summer of 1881, when she 
became the Silvertown of the India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Company, for whom she ran for many years. 

Other steamers chartered by the Company in 1879-80 were the 
2,900 ton Milanese and the 2,411 ton Glamorgan, formerly of the 
short-lived South Wales Atlantic Line, which was soon transferred 
to the Warren Line. To replace her the Company purchased the 3,172 
ton Rochester. The 2,330 ton Edinburgh, built for the Glasgow & 
New York Company in 1855, was also purchased during the latter 
part of 1880. The ubiquitous Nemesis is also shown in Lloyd’s 
Register as having been purchased by the Company, but no trace 
has been found of her being employed under their auspices on the 
North Atlantic. Finally, the 3,024 ton Hansa, formerly of the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, made a few voyages under charter to the Company 
in 1881-82. 

(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 31/1/79. 
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A serious failure of the crops in North America in 1881 hit the 
Company very severely. It was largely for this reason that the Nemesis 
and Sumatra were sold, the Rochester transferred to the South 
American trade and the Hooper returned to her owners. By the middle 
of 1882 the only steamer still employed regularly on the London- 
Boston service was the Milanese. 

Reference to the Furness Line chapter will show that in the 
autumn of 1882 Mr. Robert E. Burnett, the manager of Adamson & 
Ronaldson, persuaded Christopher Furness to detail several steamers 
to the London—Boston trade and to appoint his firm as loading 
brokers. As a result, the already greatly reduced Adamson & Ronald- 
son service was withdrawn altogether. 

Two units of the Furness Line fleet were the 2,529 ton 
Gothenburg City and 2,129 ton Wetherby, both of which made at 
least one voyage from Antwerp to Boston in 1888. It is not improb- 
able that there were further sailings on this route during the year 
by these or other Furness Line steamers. In any event, what is 
important is that the Gothenburg City was described as running for 
the “Puritan Line”? and not the “Furness Line”. This is the earliest 
reference that has been found to the Puritan Line, which under the 
auspices of Thos. Ronaldson & Company, the successors to Adamson 
& Ronaldson, became fairly well-known in later years. 

In 1890 Christopher Furness opened his own London office, and 
a year later the firm of Furness, Withy & Company Limited was 
formed. Some little while previously Mr. Adamson had retired, with 
the result that the firm of “Adamson & Ronaldson” became “Thos. 
Ronaldson & Company”. The latter continued for some years as 
loading brokers for the London—Boston service, although Furness 
Withy took over the management of the ships and the inward freight 
department. In 1896 Thos. Ronaldson & Company became loading 
brokers for the newly-founded Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line’s 
London—Boston service. 

No precise details are available of the Puritan Line’s activities 
before 1892, when the 2,985 ton Norse King was purchased. The 
3,379 ton Belgian King (formerly the Chdéteau Leoville of the 
Bordelaise Company) followed, but neither was retained for long. They 
were replaced by the 3,133 ton English Kmg, 4,034 ton Fitzclarence 
and 3,691 ton Cambrian King. Two further ships, the Cynthiana 
(later renamed Saxon King) and Storm King followed in 1899. At 
some time or another during the Company’s career the original 
Antwerp—Boston service became Antwerp—Boston—Baltimore. 

The Puritan Line had built up an extensive cargo and emigrant 
service, which was badly hit by the rate war which followed the 
decision of the Cunard Line in 1903 to withdraw from the North 
Atlantic Conference. The first results were the sale of the Storm King 
and Saxon King, but worse followed and in 1904 the Company 
suspended operations. The three remaining ships were likewise sold. 

(1) The Times, 29/7/88. 
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ADAMSON & RONALDSON LINE 


1. (1879) Sumatra 
2,408. 363 38. C-1-4. I-S-C2-11 (McGregor (Glasgow) ). Built 1858— 
subsequently lengthened. 1879 (Feb.) F/V London—Cardiff-Boston. 1881 
(12/10) L/V London—Boston. 1882 sold to London owners. 


la. (1879) Hooper (c) 

4,935. 338 X55. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 
1873 for Hooper Telegraph Works. 1879 (22/7) F/V London—Boston. 1881 
(20/7) L/V ditto (11 or more R/V). 1881 became Silvertown (India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Co.). 1914 ditto (Anglo-American Oil Co. tanker). 
1915 ditto (British Admiralty), 1919 ditto (Anglo-American Oil Co’s. hulk 
in Southampton Water). 1924 Francunion II (coal hulk at Algiers). 1936 
scrapped in Holland. 


lb. 1879 Milanese (c) 
2,900. 311 x36. I-S-C2-10 (R. Thompson (Sunderland) ). 1879 (27/9) M/V 
London-Boston. 1882 (10/10) L/V ditto. 


lc. (1880) Glamorgan (c) 
2,411. 32037. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (Simons (Renfrew) ). Built 1872 for 
South Wales Atlantic (g.v.). 1880 (14/2) F/V London—Boston (4. R/V). 


2. (1880) Rochester 
3,172. 336 x 42. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Caird (Greenock) ). Built 1853 as Atrato. 
1880 (23/6) F/V London-Boston. 1882 (28/2) L/V ditto; transferred to S. 
American trade. 1884-85 wrecked. 


3. (1880) Edinburgh 
2,330. 300 x 40. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1855 for Glasgow 
& New York Co. (g.v.). 1859 became Edinburgh (Inman) (q.v.). 1870 ditto 
(Telegraph Construction Co.). Later became Amsterdam (Dutch). 1880 (22/12) 
F/V London-Boston (3 R/V). 1887 sold to Italian Govt. 1894-95 no trace. 


3d. (1881) Hansa (c) 
3,024. 328 x 42. C-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Caird (Greenock) ). Built 1861 for N.D.L. 
(q.v.). 1879 became Hansa (British). 1881 (18/5) F/V London—Boston. 1882 
(15/3) L/V ditto. 1883 became Ludwig (White Cross) (q.v.). 1883-84 lost. 


PURITAN LINE 


1. (1892) Norse King | 
2,985. 340 x41. 1-2. S-T3-11 (Laing (Sunderland) ). Built 1890 for Ross 
Line. 1898 sold. 


2. (1896) Belgian King 
3,379, 366 x 41. 1-3. I-S-T3-11 (Sunderland S.B. Co.). Built 1881as Chdéteau 
Leoville (Bordelaise) (q.v.). 1888 became Connemara (City of Dublin S.P. Co.). 
1896 Belgian King (Elder Dempster). 


3. (1898) English King 
3,133. 335 x 43. 1-2. S-T3-11 (C. S. Swan & Hunter). Built 1894 as Osborne. 
1904 became Mont Blane (Norwegian). Later Sibirien (East Asiatic Co.). 


4. (1898) Fitzclarence 
4,034. 365 x47. 1-2. S-T3-1] (Tyne Iron S.B. Co.). Built 1897. 1904 became 


Fitzclarence (Glasgow owners). 


5. (1898) Cambrian King 
3,691. 35046. 1-2. S-T3-11 (Pickersgill (Sunderland) ). Built 1898 as 
Ullapool. 1904 became Cambrian King (Glasgow owners). 
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6. (1900) Storm King 
3,279. 340 x43. 1-2. S-T3-11 (R. Dixon & Co. (Middlesbrough) ). Built 
1890. 1903 became Homereus (Houston Line). 


7. (1900) Cynthiana 
(1901) Saxon King 
2,923. 311 x 41. 1-2. S~T3-11. (Russell (Greenock) ). Built 1891. 1903 became 
Egyptian (Westcott & Laurance). 


FUNNEL: Red; black top. 
FLAG: White with red saltire; blue ball in centre. 
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1879-93 


KING LINE OF STEAMERS 
(Wu. Ross & Co.) 
(BRITISH) 


HE 2,449 ton Ocean King of the Kinc LINE oF STEAMERS was 
advertised to sail from London for Montreal on April 19th 1879, 
followed by the Viking, Erl King, etc. Enquiries were directed to 
Wm. Ross & Co. of 3 East India Avenue, London.t 
This is the only reference that has been found to the King Line, 
as the next sailing, by the 2,588 ton Viking, was advertised as being 
under the auspices of the Temperley Line? (chapter 62). For some 
years subsequently the Ocean King, Viking and the 2,193 ton Erl 
King ran between London, Quebec and Montreal under the name 
“Temperley Line” in what was in effect, however, a joint Temperley 
and King (or Ross) Line service. 
1. 1879 Ocean King 
2,449. 350 x36. 1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Scott (Greenock) ). 1887 triple-expansion 


engines. 


2. (1879) Viking 
2,088. 351 X37. 1-2. I-S—C2-10 (Aitken (Glasgow) ). Built 1874. 


3. (1879) Erl King 
2,193. 306 x34. 1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Inglis (Glasgow) ). Built 1865 (1,671 tons, 
length 250 feet). 1874 lengthened and compounded. 


(N.B. The above ships carried cabin passengers.) 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 28/3/79. 
(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 23/4/79. 
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Chapter 99 
1879-82 


THISTLE LINE OF STEAMERS 
(W. H. Ross & Co.) 


(BRITISH) 


N 1879 W. H. Ross & Co. of Liverpool, owners of a large fleet of 
sailing ships, purchased the 3,409 ton City of London from the 
Inman Line and placed her in service between London and New 
York. Advertisements at that time made no mention of the name of 
the line. Enquiries for freight or passage were directed to David 
Brown & Co., 147 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.2 
The 2,536 ton City of Limerick was acquired from the same 
source in 1880, and prior to her second voyage from London to New 
York in July 1880, was advertised as belonging to the THISTLE LINE OF 
STEAMERS, the agents being shown as Wm. Ross & Co., of 3 East India 
Avenue, London, E.C.,? who were associated with the Liverpool firm. 
The City of London and City of Limerick were joined in 
November 1880 by the 3,514 ton City of Liverpool, which was 
newly-built for the Thistle Line service. In September 1881 the 
3,185 ton Massachusetts was purchased by W. H. Ross & Co. from the 
Warren Line and despatched under this name from Liverpool to New 
York, thence to London, where she was re-named City of Lincoln. 
She sailed under the auspices of the Thistle Line on October 18th. 
The Company was now at the peak of its fame but not, alas, for 
long. A month later the City of London disappeared without trace, 
and the same fate befell the City of Limerick in January 1882. The 
casualties were limited to about 40 in each case as neither ship was 
carrying passengers at the time. These two disasters were responsible 
within a few months for the withdrawal of the service, the sale of the 
two surviving steamers and the disbanding of the Thistle Line. 


1. (1879) City of London 
3,409. 374 x 40. C-1-3. I-S—C2-12 (Tod & McGregor). Built 1863 for Inman 
Line (q.v.). 1881 compound engines. 1881 (13/11) disappeared at sea (41). 
2. (1880) City of Limerick 
2,936. 331 x34, C-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Smith (Glasgow) ). Built 1855 as African 
(British). 1863 became City of Limerick (Inman) (q.v.). 1880 (May) F/V 
London—New York. 1882 (8/1) disappeared at sea (43). 


3. 1880 City of Liverpool 
3,014. 358 x41. 1-3. I-S—C2-12 (Doxford (Sunderland) ). 1880 (26/11) M/V 
London—New York. 

4. (1881) City of Lincoln 
3,185. 335 X42. C-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Palmers). Built 1866 as Manhattan 
(Guion) (q.v.). 1875 became Massachusetts (Warren) (g.v.). 1881 (18/10) 
F/V London-New York. 1884 became Solis (Spanish). 1885-86 City of 
Lincoln (Cassels, Liverpool). 1902 (15/8) wrecked near Cape Town (0). 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 20/8/79. 
(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 3/7/80. 
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Chapter 100 


1880-98 


DAMPSKIBS SELSKABET “THINGVALLA” 
(THINGVALLA LINE) 
(DANISH) 


HE Dampskips SELSKABET “THINGVALLA” (Thingvalla Line) 

was founded in Copenhagen in 1880, its name being derived from 

the 2,500 ton Thingvalla, which was purchased from “Sejl og 
Dampskibsselskabet” (“Sailing and Steamship Company”) and 
became the first unit of the fleet. She was placed in service between 
Copenhagen and New York. 

The Thingvalla had been built by Burmeister & Wain of 
Copenhagen in 1874. Orders were placed with the same firm for 
the 2,800 ton Geiser and Island, which were delivered in 1881-82. 
A slightly larger ship, the 3,258 ton Hekla, was completed in Scotland 
in 1884. 

During the early part of its career the Company’s ships were well 
patronised. For example, the [sland on her maiden voyage in Septem- 
ber 1882 embarked 300 passengers at Copenhagen and another 400 
at Christiansand (Norway) later the same day. During 1882 the 
Company’s three steamers made 21 round voyages, 537 first class 
and 10,681 steerage passengers being landed at New York. 

A terrible disaster befell the Company in August 1888, when the 
outward bound Thingvalla collided with the homeward bound 
Geiser off Sable Island. The latter sank within five minutes with the 
loss of over 100 lives. The Thingvalla was herself seriously damaged, 
but, after transferring her 455 passengers to the Hamburg American 
Wieland, was able to proceed under her own steam to Halifax for 
repairs. 

The Company’s fleet was augmented almost at once by the 
purchase of two 3,400 ton steamers from the Belgian-owned Engels 
Line, which had decided to discontinue carrying passengers. They 
were re-named Danmark and Norge, but the former remained in the 
Company’s fleet for only a few months. In April 1889 her propeller 
shaft snapped about 800 miles from Newfoundland. The Atlantic 
Transport cargo steamer Missouri fell in with her on the following 
day and proceeded to take her in tow. Early the next morning it was 
discovered that the Danmark was in a sinking condition, her 800 
passengers and crew being transferred to the Missouri, which landed 
them safely in the Azores some days later. By that time her stock of 
foodstuffs was completely exhausted. 

Almost exactly a year later the Thingvalla was again involved in 
a serious mishap when, bound for New York with 400 passengers, 
she came into head-on collision with an iceberg. Her damaged bow 
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was boarded up and made secure by the addition of a large quantity 
of fast-drying cement. She was able to reach New York under her 
own steam. 

The 3,867 ton White Star Celtic, built in 1872, was purchased by 
the Company in 1891 and re-named Amerika. 

The 1890’s were difficult times for all North Atlantic lines. The 
number of passengers carried by the Thingvalla Line fell steeply; 
added to this their steamers were small and long past their prime. 
By 1898 the Company was, in fact, on its last legs, and on October Ist 
of that year was absorbed by Der ForenEDE DAMPskIps-SELSKAB 
(United Steamship Company Limited) of Copenhagen, which had 
been founded in 1886 and in 1895 had started a cargo service between 
Copenhagen and the U.S.A. The Amerika had already been sold, 
but the Thingvalla, Island, Hekla and Norge continued for a time 
in the service of their new owners under the description “Scandin- 
avian-American Line”. 


1. (1880) Thingvalla 
2,924, 301 x37. S-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Burmeister & Wain (Copenhagen) ip 
Built 1874 for Sejl og Dampskibsselskabet (Copenhagen). 1880 (March) 
F'/V Copenhagen—New York. 1888 (14/8) damaged in collision with Geiser; 
latter sunk. 1890 (19/5) collision with iceberg; slight damage. 1898 became 
Thingvalla (Scandinavian American Line) (g.v.). 1900 sold to ““Aslaug”’ 
(Copenhagen). 


2. 1881 Geiser 
2,831. 32439. S-1-3. I-S-C4-10 (Burmeister & Wain (Copenhagen) ). 
1881 (Dec.) M/V Copenhagen—Christiansand-New York. 1888 (14/8) sunk 
in collision with Thingvalla (105). 


3. 1882 Island 
2,844. Ditto. 1882 (7/9) M/V Copenhagen-Christiansand-New York. 
1898 became Island (Scandinavian American Line) (q.v.). 1906 (April) 
scrapped. 


4. 1884 Hekla 
3,258. 333 x42. S-1-3. I-S—C2-11 (Scott (Greenock) ). 1898 became Hekla 
(Scandinavian American Line) (q.v.). 1905 Eduard Regel (Danish). 1909 
Minsk (Russian). 1910 scrapped. 


5. (1888) Danmark 
3,414, 340 x40. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 
1880 as Jan Breydel (Engels) (q.v.). 1889 (6/4) foundered in North Atlantic (0). 


6. (1888) Norge 
3,399. 34041. S-1-3. I-S-C2-1l (Stephen (Glasgow) ). Built 1881 as 
Pieter de Coninck (Engels) (q.v.). 1898 became Norge (Scandinavian 
American) (q.v.). 1904 (28/6) wrecked near Rockall (620). 


7. (1891) Amerika 
3,867. 437 x 41. S-14. I-S-C4-12 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1872 as Celtic 
(White Star) (q.v.). 1898 sold; scrapped. 
FUNNEL: Yellow; white band with blue stars. 


FLAG: White with blue stars. 
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Chapter 101 
1880-87 


MONARCH LINE 
(RoyaL ExcHaNnce Suipprinc Company LIMITED) 
(BRITISH) 


HE Roya ExcHANGE SHIPPING CompaNy LIMITED, better 

known as the Monarcu Ling, started operations during the early 

1870’s with a fleet of sailing ships employed in the Mediterranean 
and Far Eastern trades. Their first steamers, the 1,400 ton J. B. 
Walker (later re-named Norman Monarch) and John Bramall, were 
placed in service in 1875-76, and were followed by the Danish 
Monarch, Saxon Monarch and Celtic Monarch, the two last-named 
having a tonnage of 2,000. They, too, were normally engaged in the 
Eastern trade, but the Norman Monarch made a voyage from New 
York to Copenhagen in March 1880, and it is not unlikely that other 
North Atlantic sailings had taken place before that date. 

In 1879 the Company decided to establish a passenger and cargo 
service between London and New York, and with this in view placed 
orders for four large steamers. The first of them, the 3,300 ton 
Assyrian Monarch, was launched in August 1880 and was the first 
steel steamer to be built for the New York trade. In fact, her only 
steel predecessor on the North Atlantic was the Allan Line Buenos 
Ayrean. 

‘ The Persian Monarch, Egyptian Monarch and Lydian Monarch 
were completed in 1881-82, the first two being of iron and the third 
of steel. The four ships made 17 round voyages during the year, a 
total of 255 first class and 3,667 steerage passengers being landed at 
New York. In addition the cargo steamers Celtic Monarch and Saxon 
Monarch made a few voyages on the same route. The 4,400 ton 
Grecian Monarch was completed in 1882, when, not inappropriately, 
the Egyptian Monarch was chartered by the British Government to 
take part in the Egyptian expedition. 

The number of westbound passengers jumped to 8,800 in 1882, 
representing an average of 440 a voyage. The year 1883 was also a 
satisfactory one in spite of the establishment of a competitive service 
by the “Twin Screw Line”, but a severe slump then set in. The year 
1885, in particular, was a disastrous one for the Company, the 
average number of passengers falling to less than 50 a voyage. There 
was some improvement in the following year—due partly to the fact 
that the National Line had discontinued carrying passengers from 
London—but this did not prevent the Company from going into 
liquidation. The fleet was disposed of during the summer of 1887. 


1. 1880 Assyrian Monarch 
3,317. 360 x43. S-1-4. S-S—C2-11 (Earle’s). (I-40; ITI-1,000). 1880 (Nov.) 
M/V London—New York. 1887 became Assyrian (Allan) (q.v.). 1901 sold, 
1902 scrapped. 
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2. 1881 Persian Monarch 
3,725, 360 x 43. S-1-4. I-S-C2-11 (McMillan). (I-40; III-1,000). 1881 (23/4) 
M/V London—New York. 1887 sold to Wilson Line. 1894 wrecked on Long 
{sland (0). 


3. 1881 Egyptian Monarch 
3,916. Ditto. (I-40; ITI-1,000). 1881 (4/6) M/V London—New York. 1887 
sold to Wilson Line. 1895 quadruple-expansion engines; renamed Ohio. 
1904: sold; scrapped. 


4, 1882 Lydian Monarch 
3,987. 360 x 43. S-1-4, S-S-C2-11 (McMillan). (I-40; IIT-1,000). 1882 (25/2) 
M/V London—New York. 1887 sold to Wilson Line. 1893 triple-expansion 
engines; renamed Ontario. 1902 sold. 


5, 1882 Grecian Monarch 
4,304. 38143. S-2-4. I-S-C2-11 (Earle’s). (I-40; Intermediate 60; IiI- 
1,000). 1882 (24/8) M/V London—New York. 1887 became Pomeranian 
(Allan) (g.v.). 1902 triple-expansion engines. 1918 (16/4) torpedoed near 
Portland Bill (45). 


FUNNEL: Grey; black top. 


FLAG: White with red cross; blue anchor superimposed. Blue “R” “SE” **S” *C”? 
in the quarters. 


Chapter 102 
1880-83 


KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE STOOMBOOT 
MAATSCHAPPIJ 


(RoyaL NETHERLANDS STEAMSHIP CoMPANy) 
(DUTCH) 


HE KoninkiiJkKeE NEDERLANDSCHE STOOMBOOT MAATSCHAPPIJ 

(“K.N.S.M.”), or Royal Netherlands Steamship Company, was 

granted a Royal Charter for incorporation in Amsterdam on 
October Ist 1856. 

For more than 20 years the regular activities of the Company did 
not extend further afield than the Baltic and Mediterranean, although 
occasional voyages were made to New York in 1869, but the 2,800 ton 
Stad Amsterdam and Stad Haarlem were launched on the Clyde in 
1874-75 and were intended to inaugurate a new service between 
Amsterdam and New York.! By the time they were completed a 
serious slump had set in and both were sold. 


(1) Mitchell’s Maritime Register, 29/1/75 and 2/4/75. 
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Improved trading conditions at the end of the decade prompted 
the Company to start an Amsterdam—New York service in 1880, but 
before doing so they invited the Holland America Line, which was 
firmly established in the Rotterdam—New York trade, to participate. 
The offer was refused, and the service was opened by the 1,500 ton 
Pollux, Castor and Stella, which had been built in 1870-71 for the 
Company’s Mediterranean service. A total of 18 round voyages was 
undertaken in 1881, but in the following year conditions improved 
still further and the Company found it necessary to charter the 
A.T.L. Surrey and the Nemesis, both of which carried some hundreds 
of steerage passengers. During 1882 there were 34 round voyages 
to New York, where 465 first class and 14,637 steerage passengers 
were landed. 

The Holland America Line was severely hit by the “K.N.S.M.” 
competition and in February, 1882 called a special meeting to 
consider what steps should be taken to meet it, the result being that 
they decided to start an opposition service on the same route. Later 
in the year the two companies were sensible enough to enter into a 
series of discussions, the outcome of which was that the “K.N.S.M.” 
agreed to withdraw from the trade for a period of ten years provided 
the Holland America Line shared their sailings equally between 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

In 1912 the “K.N.S.M.” acquired the Royal Dutch West India 
Mail Line, founded in 1883. Although a direct service between 
Holland and New York was never reinstated, for many years the 
Company maintained sailings from Amsterdam and Dover to 
Barbados, Trinidad, Dutch and British Guiana, Venezuela and New 
York. The steamers taking part in 1939 included the 4,000 ton 
Cottica, Crijnssen, Stuyvesant and Van Rensselaer. The New York 
extension has since been discontinued. 


- —— Stad Amsterdam 
2,714. (Not commissioned by Company; see C.G.T. Ville de Marseille.) 


- —- _ Stad Haarlem 
2,865. (Not commissioned by Company; see C.G.T. Ferdinand de Lesseps.) 


1. (1880) Pollux \ 
1,523. 259 x 33. S-1-2. I-S-C2-10 (Inglis). Built 1870. 


2. (1880) Castor 
1,520. 254 « 33. S-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Inglis). Built 1870. 


3. (1880) Stella 
1,494, 253 x 33. S-1-3. I-S—C2-10 (Van Vlissingen (Amsterdam) ). Built 1871. 
(N.B. Surrey (A.T.L.) and Nemesis (see Cunard) were chartered in 1882.) 
FUNNEL: Black; narrow white band near top and another near the bottom. 


FLAG: Blue; large white diamond with golden crown. 
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Chapter 103 
1881 


COMPAGNIE BORDELAISE DE NAVIGATION A VAPEUR 
(FRENCH) 


HE Compacnie BorDELAISE DE NAVIGATION A Vapeur, often 
dl Mirae to as the “Bordeaux Line”, started operations in 1881] 

between Bordeaux and New York with the 3,400 ton Chdteau 
Lafite and Chateau Leoville, both of which were newly-built in 
British yards. During the year they made 13 round voyages. 

The Company’s fleet was augmented in 1883-84 by the 4,000 ton 
Chateau Margaux and Chateau Yquem, newly-built at Bordeaux. 
In spite of a slight increase in the frequency of sailings the total 
number of passengers landed at New York fell from 67 first class and 
3,440 steerage in 1883 to 109 first class and 1,010 steerage in 1884. 
Although there was a decided improvement in 1887 the Company 
was not making ends meet, and the Chdteau Leoville was sold in 1888, 
while the Chéteau Margaux was chartered to the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. 

The Chateau Yquem and Chéteau Lafite remained in the 
Company’s ownership until 1891, when they were transferred to the 
“Nouvelle Compagnie Bordelaise de Navigation” under the direction 
of H. Bordes et Cie. The former was sold in 1896 and the latter 
scrapped in 1902. 

This was not the first unsuccessful attempt to run a service from 
Bordeaux to New York, as the Anchor Line had established a short- 
lived service between the same ports in 1876. 


1. 1881 Chéteau Lafite 
pes 0G.<417,5—1-241-S- C219 (Oswald Mordaunt). 1891 offered for sale 
at Bordeaux; unsold. 1902 (June) sold to Italy; scrapped. 


2. 1881 Chéteau Leoville 
3,394, 366 x 41. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Sunderland S.B.Co.). 1888 (May) sold to 
French owner. 1888 became Connemara (C. of Dublin S.P.Co.). 1896 became 
Belgian King (Elder Dempster (later Puritan Line) (q.v.) ). 


3. 1883 Chateau Margaux 
4,035. 386 x41. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Chantiers de la Gironde (Bordeaux) ). 
Launched 1883 (20/7). 1889 (28/4) sunk in collision with Manora in English 
Channel when under charter to C.G.T. 


4. 1884  Chéteau Yquem 
4,035. Ditto. Launched 1883 (17/11). 1897 sold to Fabre Line (q.v.). 1901 
renamed Gallia. 1912-13 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: White; black top. 


FLAG: White with red border; three red crescents in centre; blue “C” “B”.‘*N”’ 
“V” in corners. 
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Chapter 104 


1881-86 


CARR LINE 
(GERMAN) 


HE Carr Ling, in a different way, played every bit as important 

a part in the history of German shipping as did the Adler (or 

Eagle) Line. It was founded by Edward Carr of Hamburg. Orders 
were placedin England forthe 1,500toniron screw Europa, Africa, Asia 
and India, which were completed in 1880-81. The 2,100 ton Australia 
and Polynesia followed almost immediately, and the 2,700 ton 
Polaria and California in 1882-83. The writer has seen more than 
one reference to another ship, the America, but unfortunately no 
details are available. 

The first sailing from Hamburg to New York is stated to have 
taken place on June 7th 1881. To some extent this is borne out by the 
fact that the Australia arrived at New York on June 27th 1881,1 
although she must have made a very slow passage for the departure 
date to be correct, unless she made a call somewhere en route. The 
Company’s steamers made six voyages to New York in 1881 and 
there landed 3,304 steerage passengers. 

It would be interesting to have details of the early activities of 
the Europa, Africa, Asia and India. The only light that can be thrown 
on the subject is that the India and Africa were running for the 
Company between Antwerp and Baltimore in 1883,? and may well 
have been similarly employed from the first. The Asza had already 
been lost; the Africa disappeared without trace soon afterwards. 

By 1884 the California, Polaria, Polynesia, Australia, India 
and Europa were all running between Hamburg and New York, 
and during the year made 32 round voyages; 14.508 steerage passengers 
were landed at New York. In contrast the Hamburg American Line 
carried over 56,000 in the course of 84 voyages, but the success of the 
new competitor was sufficient to cause this old-established line great 
concern, and was responsible for a period of cut-throat competition 
between them. y 

The Carr Line confined their activities to cargo and steerage 
passengers. Their passenger representatives were the Hamburg firm of 
Morris & Co., whose owner was a young Jew named Albert Ballin, 
born in August 1857. In May 1886 Ballin was appointed head of the 
Hamburg American Line’s passenger department. It was arranged 
that his duties should include the booking of steerage passengers for 
the California, Polaria, Polynesia and Australia, which were 
incorporated into the Hamburg American fleet, and for the Carr- 
Unton Ling, which had been formed two months previously by the 
amalgamation of the Carr Line with Rob. M. Sloman’s Union Line. 

() The Times, 29/6/81. 

(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 30/1/83. 


N.G.I. ala 


This recognition of Albert Ballin by the Hamburg American Line 
was one of the most astute moves the Company ever made. He proved 
his worth almost at once, and within a few years became one of the 
greatest personalities ever known in the long history of North 
Atlantic and, indeed, world shipping. 


l. 1880 Europa 
1,533. 260 x34, I-S-C2-10 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). 1893 sold to 
Witt & Busch (Hamburg). 1914 (approx.) scrapped. 


2. 1880 Africa | 
1,495. Ditto. (Stephen (Glasgow) ). 1883 (approx.) disappeared at sea. 


3. 1880 Asia 
1,540. Ditto. (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). 1882 lost. 


4. 1881 India 
1,551. 261 x34. [-S-C2-10 (ditto). 1893 sold to Gaiser (Hamburg). 1901 no 
longer listed. 


9. 1881 Australia 
2,119. 299 x36. I-S—C2-10 (ditto). 1881 (June) M/V Hamburg—New York. 
1888 became Australia (“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1902 wrecked near Antwerp. 


6. 1881 Polynesia 
2,196. Ditto. 1888 became Polynesia (‘““Hapag”’) (q.v.). 1904 sold. 


7. 1882 Polaria 
2,724, 300 x38. I-S-C2-10 (ditto). 1888 became Polaria (‘‘Hapag”’) (q.v.). 
1904: sold. 

8. 1883 California 


2,690. Ditto. (Sir W. J. Armstrong Mitchell (Newcastle) ). 1888 became 
California (“Hapag”) (q.v.). 1898 became Wineland (Forenede). 1911 


scrapped. 
Chapter 105 
1881-1931 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
(ITALIAN) 


HE NavicazioneE GENERALE ITALIANA Societa Riunite Florio 

& Rubattino was registered at Genoa in September 1881 and, as 

its name implies, was formed by the amalgamation of I. & V. 
Florio of Palermo and R. Rubattino of Genoa. 

The Florio Company is dealt with in chapter 93 and at the time 
of the fusion owned 43 steamers totalling 32,809 tons nett. It had been 
running a service to New York since 1877—originally from Palermo 
and latterly from Marseilles and Palermo—recent additions to the 
fleet being the 2,840 ton Vincenzo Florio and Washington. A similar 
ship, the Archimede, was launched in November 1881. 

Raffaele Rubattino was born in Genoa in 1810. On September 
lst 1838 he and Gaetano de Luchi founded the “Ditta de Luchi & 
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Rubattino per la Navigazione” with a capital of 330,000 lire, pur- 
chased the wooden paddle steamer Htrusco built by Cavanna of Leg- 
horn, renamed her Dante and on October 12th 1839 started a service 
from Genoa to Marseilles, Leghorn and Naples. On July 22nd 1842 
the name of the firm was changed to “Societa per la Navigazione a 
Vapore R. Rubattino”, and in the meanwhile three more steamers 
were added. One was sunk in collision almost immediately; two 
more followed. By 1881 the Rubattino fleet consisted of 38 steamers 
totalling 26,918 tons nett. The Company’s principal service was from 
Marseilles, Genoa and Naples to Bombay, Singapore, Batavia and 
Hong Kong. Subsidiary services ran to Tunisia, Malta, Egypt, Syria, 
Cyprus, ete. The 4,580 ton Raffaele Rubattino and China (later 
renamed Domenico Balduino) were completed in 1882 for the Far 
Eastern service. 

The amalgamation of the firms of I. & V. Florio and Raffaele 
Rubattino had been approved by King Humbert I of Italy on July 
23rd 1881. The Navigazione Generale Italiana was registered in 
Genoa on September 4th 1881 for a period of 30 years, but was back- 
dated to July 1st 1881. Royal assent was granted on March 16th 1882. 
The Company’s nominal capital was 100 million lire, of which 35 
million were paid up. 

In 1882 the Company landed 278 first class and 3,089 steerage 
passengers at New York during the course of 16 voyages by the 
Vincenzo Florio, Washington, Archimede and the 1,900 ton Peloro— 
all ex-Florio steamers—which, since the fusion, were running on a 
revised itinerary Genoa—Naples—(Palermo)—New York—(Marseilles)— 
Genoa. The Palermo call was a conditional one; at one time practic- 
ally all the steamers called at Marseilles, but at a later date this port 
was omitted altogether. The 2,837 ton Indipendente and Gottardo 
were completed in 1883 and were sister ships of the Vincenzo Florio. 

The N.G.I. entered the South American trade in 1885 by taking 
over the fleets and services of the “Societa Italiana di Trasporti 
Marittimi “Raggio & Co.’ ”, which had been founded in 1881 to run 
between Genoa and the River Plate, and of the “Societa ‘Rocco 
Piaggio & Figli’ ”, which was running between Genoa, Brazil and 
Valparaiso. In this way the Company acquired 17 additional steamers, 
of which the 3,577 ton Regina Margheritawwas the most outstanding. 
Another, ihe Sirio, became notorious in 1906 when she was wrecked 
near Cape Palos with heavy loss of life. 

The Vincenzo Florio, Washington, Archimede, Indipendente 
and Gottardo were transferred to the South American service in or 
about 1888, when the 2,258 ton Entella and 1,861 ton Plata, formerly 
owned by Raggio & Co., were running to New York. The 2,172 ton 
Letimbro, another ex-Raggio steamer, was sharing the New York 
service with them in 1894 and probably in earlier years. In spite of 
the fact that these somewhat smaller ships were being detailed to the 
North Atlantic, there was an appreciable increase in the number of 
passengers carried. In 1890 the number of voyages undertaken was 
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= tre first class and 8,946 steerage passengers were landed at New 
ork. 

No new construction for the New York trade took place between 
1883 and 1900, but the 3,149 ton Sempione (ex-German) was pur- 
chased from the Union Line in 1896. Four years later the 5,229 ton 
Sicilia was completed at Riva Trigoso, and was followed by other 
Italian-built ships of about the same size—the Sardegna, Liguria 
and Lombardia. Another ship, the Umbria, was intended for the 
South American service, but made a few voyages to New York. The 
pioneer Vincenzo Florio, Washington and Archimede made 
occasional New York voyages at this time. 

On June 6th 1901 the N.G.I. obtained a majority shareholding 
in “La Veloce”, which had been founded in 1883 and could be traced 
back to 1864. Until a few months previously this Company had 
confined its attention almost exclusively to the South Atlantic. Its 
sudden interest in the New York route was probably the reason for 
the N.G.I’s decision to buy it up and so avoid the possibility of having 
a serious competitor. “La Veloce” retained its separate identity, but 
ran jointly with the N.G.I. to New York as well as South America. 

In 1906 the N.G.L. purchased three 9,000 ton twin-screw steamers 
from the British Shipowners Company, fitted them with accommoda- 
tion for a large number of first, second and third class passengers, 
and placed them in service between Genoa, Naples and New York 
as the Lazio, Sannio and Campania. During the same year they 
obtained a controlling interest in “Italia”, which had been largely 
under Hamburg American influence since its foundation in 18990 
and had confined its activities to the South American trade. 

Other important developments were the establishment in 1907 
of a rival service by the Lloyd Sabaudo between Genoa, Naples and 
New York, followed by one to South America, and of the Sicula 
Americana service between Palermo and New York. In December 
1907 the N.G.I. acquired the Lloyd Italiano, which was running on 
both the North and South Atlantic. 

The N.G.I. and its subsidiaries, “La Veloce”, “Italia” and “Lloyd 
Italiano”, started joint services to New York and to South America in 
1908. All four companies commissioned twin-screw steamers of 
7,000-9,000 tons, the N.G.I. contributions being the 7,800 ton 
Duca degli Abruzzi, Duca d’ Aosta and Duca di Genova for the New 
York route, and the Regina Elena, Re Vittorio and Principe Umberto 
for the South American. 

The first attempt at reaching an agreement between the various 
lines running from Italy to New York had taken place in 1899, when 
representatives of the Anchor, Prince, Fabre, Hamburg American, 
Norddeutscher Lloyd and N.G.I. Companies met in Paris. They 
agreed to charge a uniform steerage fare of 160 lire from Genoa to 
New York and 140 lire from Naples, the agreement being valid until 
January 1901. A second agreement was signed in Florence in 1906 
and was valid until March 1908. Steerage fares were reduced by 40 
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per cent and decisions were reached regarding the maximum number 
of sailings to be undertaken by each signatory. A “Mediterranean 
Conference” sat in Paris on a number of occasions between September 
1908 and February 1909. Six Italian companies (including the N.G.1I. 
and its three subsidiaries) were represented, together with the Anchor 
Line, Austro-Americana, C.G.T., Compafiia Trasatlantica, Fabre, 
Hamburg American, Norddeutscher Lloyd and White Star Line. 
It was agreed that the Italian lines should receive approximately 49 
per cent of the pooled revenue of the steerage passenger business 
between Italy and North America. 

The N.G.I. had continued the various local subsidised services 
bequeathed to them by the Florio and Rubattino Companies at the 
time of the 1882 amalgamation, and others which had been developed 
since. Owing to the growing importance of the North and South 
Atlantic business and the increased competition of foreign lines it 
was decided, upon the expiry in 1908 of the various agreements with 
the Italian Government, not to apply for renewal. In order to allow 
time for other plans to be made, the N.G.I. agreed, however, to 
continue these services until June 1910, when a new company, 
“Societa Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi”, came into being and took over 
no fewer than 65 N.G.I. ships. As a result of this and other sales the 
N.G.1. fleet on December 3lst 1910 was reduced to 18 ships in 
comparision with the 105 ships registered in its name on June 30th 
1910. The Company had decided to concentrate all its efforts on the 
transatlantic trades; it abandoned its numerous Mediterranean 
services and those to India and the Far East. Of the 18 ships, three 
ran to New York, three to Boston, three to New Orleans and five to 
South America. The remainder were cargo steamers. 

The wide dispersal of N.G.I. resources prior to June 1910 had 
allowed the North Atlantic fleets of “La Veloce”, “Italia” and the 
“Lloyd Italiano” to outclass that of the parent concern. This state of 
affairs could not be allowed to continue, and a simple remedy was 
found in 1912-13 by an interchange of tonnage. In this way the N.G.L. 
acquired “La Veloce” America and Jtalia and the “Italia” Verona, 
and parted with the Umbria, Sannio and Duca di Genova. Of greater 
importance still was the placing of an order in England for a ship of 
over 20,000 tons, followed by a similar order with an Italian yard. 
However, the outbreak of World War I a few months later was 
responsible for a long delay in the completion of these ships. 

In 1913 the Canadian Pacific and Unione Austriaca introduced 
new services from Trieste to Canada. Not to be outdone, the N.G.I. 
despatched the 9,000 ton Palermo (formerly the Lazio) in July 
1913 from Naples and Genoa to Halifax and Boston, the “Italia” 
Napoli (formerly the N.G.1. Sannio) followed in August and on her 
second voyage in September the Palermo sailed with about 2,000 
passengers, nearly 300 of whom were landed at Halifax. Nevertheless, 
the service was not a success and was withdrawn within a few 
months. 
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The Sicula Americana had become a serious competitor of the 
N.G.I. group. On August 19th 1917 the N.G.I. founded a new 
company, “‘lransoceanica Societa Italiana di Navigazione”, which 
absorbed the Sicula Americana, together with its parent concern, 
Peirce Brothers, and the “Italia” Line. 

The N.G.1. lost four of their ships during World War I—the 
Regina Elena, Principe Umberto, Palermo (ex-Lazio) and Verona. 
On May 18th 1918 they decided, therefore, to absorb the “Lloyd 
Italiano” and its four surviving ships, the Taormina, Caserta, 
Indiana and Principessa Mafalda. The first two were subsequently 
employed on the North Atlantic, but the two last-named remained 
in the South American trade. The Principessa Mafalda foundered 
off the coast of Brazil in October 1927 with the loss of 300 lives. 

There still remained two N.G.J. subsidiaries—“Transoceanica” 
and “La Veloce”. The former was absorbed on August 20th 1921 
together with its fleet of 11 ships, of which the San Gennaro, San 
Giorgio and San Giovanni were renamed Colombo, Napoli and 
Palermo respectively, and were detailed to the North Atlantic. 
The Colombo, a twin-screw ship of 10,917 tons, had been completed 
as recently as 1917 and with one exception was appreciably larger 
than any other ship in the Company’s fleet. This exception was the 
10,643 ton Ferdinando Palasciano, which had been purchased from 
the Italian Government. She was originally the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
Konig Albert. 

The Caserta was transferred to “La Veloce” in 1922 in exchange 
for the Europa. By this time “La Veloce’s” fleet had dwindled to three 
or four ships and it came as no surprise when, on September 21st 
1924, the Company was dissolved and the remaining ships were 
taken over by the N.G.I. 

As already mentioned, there had been serious delays owing to 
the war in the completion of the two 20,000 tonners laid down in 
1913-14. The British-built ship, the 21,657 ton Giulio Cesare, was 
launched in 1920 and was completed in the spring of 1922, being at 
that time by far the largest ship in the Italian mercantile marine. 
Her quadruple screws were propelled by single reduction geared 
turbines, which gave her a service speed of about 19 knots. After 
making two round voyages to South America she was detailed to the 
Company’s New York service. The 24,281 ton Duilio was launched 
at Sestri Ponente in January 1916, and left Genoa on her maiden 
voyage to New York in October 1923. 

The success of these ships and the obsolescence of all but one of 
the other ships running on either the North or South Atlantic 
prompted the Company to lay down the 32,583 ton Roma. She, too, 
was propelled by four sets of single reduction geared turbines, and 
entered the New York service in September 1926. The 32,650 ton 
Augustus, completed rather more than a year later, was similar in 
size and appearance, but her quadruple screws were propelled by 
four six-cylinder oil engines. She was the largest motor liner in the 
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world, and in view of the present trends in ship propulsion it seems 
doubtful whether she will ever lose this distinction. The Augustus 
made a few voyages to South America before being detailed to the 
North Atlantic. 

The completion of the Augustus and Roma enabled the Giulio 
Cesare and Duilio to be transferred to the South American service. 
All the earlier units of the Company’s fleet except the Colombo 
were sold for scrapping. By 1928 the fleet was reduced to nine ships, 
which, however, had a total tonnage of no less than 160,902 gross. 

The N.G.I. signed a pooling agreement in 1928 with the Lloyd 
Sabaudo and Cosulich Lines in respect of the two principal North 
Atlantic ships of each participant—the Augustus and Roma; the 
Conte Grande and Conte Biancamano; and the Saturnia and Vul- 
cania. |t had a validity of three years from July Ist 1928. 

The Norddeutscher Lloyd had recently commissioned the 50,000 
ton record-breaker Bremen for the Bremen-English Channel-New 
York trade and a sister ship was under construction. The French 
Line had commissioned the 43,000 ton fle de France and was 
believed to be contemplating a much larger and faster ship. The 
Cunard and White Star Lines were each running two ships of over 
45,000 tons and were known to be considering important additions. 
The other mammoth ship was the United States Lines Leviathan. 
The policy of the Italian Government at that time was to do every- 
thing possible to encourage Italian shipowners to build the largest 
and best ships operating on their particular routes. It was largely for 
reasons of international prestige, therefore, that the N.G.I. placed an 
order on December 2nd 1929 for the 50,000 ton Rex, which was to be 
built at Sestri Ponente and was to have exceptional speed. This move 
was made possible by the creation in Rome of the “Istituto per il 
Credito Navale”’, which lent the N.G.I. a sum of 150 million lire at 
65 per cent interest in return for a mortgage on the Augustus and 
Roma. A further 50 million lire was handed over to the Company 
in the form of a grantand arrangements made for a special subsidy 
based on the ship’s speed. 

The total number of passengers travelling between Italian ports 
and North and South America in 1929 was 222,000, of whom 206,000 
patronised Italian ships. It is estimated that the annual capacity 
of the ten Italian liners then operating on the routes in question was 
over 270,000, which means that on the average they sailed three- 
quarters full. Admittedly this is a very rough-and-ready assessment 
of the requirements of the trade, but it does at least suggest that the 
building of the new ship was likely to result largely in diverting 
trafic from the other Italian ships. 

Not to be outdone, the Lloyd Sabaudo decided almost at once 
to lay down a ship only slightly smaller than the Rex. It was evident 
that neither company could expect to operate their ship on a profit- 
able basis if they were to compete against each other, and on the 
expiration of the pooling agreement signed in 1928 the N.G.L. 
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persuaded the Italian Government to agree to the amalgamation of 
the N.G.I. with the Lloyd Sabaudo, and for the Cosulich Line to be 
included in the same financial group. The fusion was announced by 
the Italian Ministry of Communications on November 11th 1931 
and became effective on January 2nd 1932 by the formation of 
“ItaL1a”—Flotte Riunite Cosulich-Lloyd Sabaudo-N.G.I. The activi- 
ties of the new company and of the liners Rex and Conte di Savoia, 
both of which were commissioned in the autumn of 1932, are de- 
scribed in a separate chapter. 
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(1882) Vincenzo Florio 
2,840. 352 x38. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Stephen). (I-20; II-24; III). Launched 
1880 (27/5). Built 1880 for Florio Line (q.v.). 1894 (or earlier) transferred to 
©. American service; made occasional New York voyages until about 1906. 
1910 became Vincenzo Florio (Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi). 1921-22 
no trace. 


(1882) Washington 
2,833. Ditto. (I-20; I-24; II). Launched 1880 (10/6). Built 1880 for Florio 
(q.v.). 1888 transferred to S. American service, but occasional New York 
sailings until 1906-07. 1896 triple exp. engines. 1910 became Washington 
(Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi), 1915 (3/5) sunk off Piombino. 


1882 Archimede 
2,839. 350 x 40. S-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Stephen). (I-20; II-56; III). Laid down 
for Florio (g.v.). Launched 1881 (23/11). 1888 transferred to S. American 
service. 1899 returned to New York service. 1901 (March) L/V Genoa—Naples— 
New York. 1903 renamed Cairo (Alexandria service). 1905 (5/3) sunk off 
Alexandria. 


. 1883  Indipendente 


2,837. Ditto. Launched 1883 (20/6). 1883-85 (or later) Genoa—Naples— 
New York. 1888 transferred to S. American service. 1903 renamed Tebe 
(Alexandria service). 1910 became ditto (Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi). 


1883 Gottardo 
2,837. Ditto. Launched 1883 (18/9). 1883-85 (or later) Genoa—Naples— 
New York. 1888 transferred to S. American service. 1903 renamed Mem/fi 
(Alexandria service). 1910 became ditto (Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi). 


(1888) Entella 
2,258. 299 X37. S-1-2. 1-S-C2-12 (Blackwood & Gordon (Port Glasgow) ). 
Built 1883 for Raggio & Co. 1885 acquired by N.G.I. 1888 F/V Genoa— 
Naples-New York. (Further New York sailings until 1894 or later.) 1910 
became Entella (Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi). 


. (1889) Plata 


1,861. 300 x 34. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Barrow S.B. Co. (Barrow) ). Built 1878 
as Lascelles. 1883 became Amedeo (Raggio & Co.) 1885 acquired by N.G.I. 
and renamed. 1889 (or earlier) F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. (Further 
New York sailings until 1894 or later.) 1910 became Plata (Soc. Nazionale 
di Servizi Marittimi). 1916 (3/12) sunk off Alexandria. 


. (1894) Letimbro 


2,172—details as (6). Built 1883 for Raggio & Co. 1885 acquired by N.G.I. 
1894 (or earlier) F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1910 became Letimbro 
(Soc. Nazionale di Servizi Marittimi). 1915 (28/7) sunk off Benghazi. 
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(1896) Sempione 
3,149, 351 x39. 5-1-2. I-S-C2-12 (Denny). Built 1877 as German (Union 
Line). 1896 (approx.) F'/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1901 (Apr.) L/V ditto. 


1902 sold to foreign owners. 


(1899) Manilla 
3,910. 399x42. S-l-?. I-S-C2-12 (Palmers). Built 1873 as Whampoa. 
1899 (18/4) F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1903 (July) L/V ditto. 1905 sold 
to Odero (Italian). 


(1900) Marco Minghetti 
2,489. 351 x 37. S-1-3. I-S-T3-13 (Thomson). Built 1876 as Loudoun Castle 
(British). 1888 (approx.) purchased by N.G.I.; renamed and ran to S. America. 
1900-01 Genoa—Naples-New York. 


1901 Lombardia 
5,200. 401 x47. 5-1-2. S-T3-14 (Ansaldo (Sestri Ponente) ). 1901 (June) 
M/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1906 L/V ditto. 1911 became Jerousalim 


(Russian). 


1901 = Liguria 
5,127. 403 x47. 5-1-2. S-T3-14 (Ansaldo (Sestri Ponente) ). 1901 (June) 
M/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 191] sold to Russian S.N. Co. 1928 scrapped. 


1902 = Sicilia 
5,229. 41847. S-1-2. S-T3-14 (Esercizio Bacini (Riva Trigoso) ). Built 
1900. 1902 F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1912 sold to Sitmar Line. 


1902 Sardegna 
5,259. Ditto. 1902 F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1912 became Sardegna 


(Soc. Italiana di Servizi Marittimi). 


1902. Umbria 
5,020. 401 x 47. S-1-2. S-Q4-14 (Orlando (Leghorn) ). Built for S. American 
service. 1902-03 F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1913 became Umbria (La 
Veloce). 1913 San Paulo (Italia). 1914 Umbria (Sitmar). 


(1906) Lazio 
(1913) Palermo 
9,203. 47057. 1-4. 25-T6-13 (Palmers). Built 1899 as British Princess 
(British Shipowners). 1906 F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1913 (8/7) F/V 
Re Naples—Genoa—Halifax—Boston. 1916 (2/12) torpedoed near San 
abastian. 


(1906) Sannio A 
9,210. Ditto. Built 1899 as British Prince (British Shipowners). 1906 F/V 
Genoa—Naples—-New York. 1913 became Napoli (Italia) (q¢.v.). 1917 Napoli 
(Transoceanica). 1918 (Nov.) sunk in collision in North Atlantic. 


(1906) Campania 
9,001. Ditto. Built 1902 as British Empire (British Shipowners). 1906 
F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1910 became Campania (Uranium) (q.v.). 
1911 Campanello (ditto). 1916 Flavia (Cunard) (q.v.). 1918 (24/8) torpedoed 
off Tory Island. 


1908 Duca degli Abruzzi 
7,811. 476 x 53. 2-2. 25-Q8-16 (Cantieri Nav. Riuniti (Spezia) ). Launched 
1907 (5/5). 1908 (3/2) M/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1922 transferred to 
S. American service. 1929 scrapped. 
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1908 Duca di Genova 
7,811. Ditto. Launched 1907 (8/9). 1908 (7/10) M/V Genoa—Naples—New 
York. 1913 became Duca di Genova (La Veloce). 1918 (6/2) sunk near Cape 
Canet. 


1909 Duca d’ Aosta 
7,804. Ditto. (Cantieri Nav. Siciliani (Palermo) ). Launched 1908 (29/9). 
1909 (9/11) M/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1921-22 transferred to S. 
American service. 1929 (Feb.) scrapped. 


(1912) America 
8,996. 506 x 56. 2-2. 25-T6-16 (Cantieri Nav. Riuniti (Muggiano) ). Built 
1908 for La Veloce (q.v.). 1912 F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1928 scrapped. 


(1933) Verona 
8,886. 482 x58. 1-2. 25-Té6-16 (Workman Clark (Belfast) ). Built 1908 for 
Italia (g.v.). 1913 F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1918 (11/5) sunk near 
Punta Pellaro. 


(1919) Taormina 
8,921. Ditto. (D. & W. Henderson). Built 1908 for Italia (g.v.). 1912 
transferred to Lloyd Italiano. 1919 F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1929 
scrapped in Italy. 


(1919) Caserta 
6,847. 420 x 52. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Armstrong Whitworth (Newcastle) ). Built 
1904 as Mendoza (Lloyd Italiano) (q.v). 1914 became Caserta (ditto). 1921 
(March) F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1923 became Venezuela (La 
Veloce). 1928 scrapped. 


(1920) Ferdinando Palasciano 
10,643. 499 x 60. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1899 as Kénig Albert 
(N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1920 (May) F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1926 scrapped. 


(1921) Europa 
7,870. 45553. 2-2. 2S-T6-15 (Cantieri Nav, Siciliani (Palermo) ). Built 
1907 for La Veloce (g.v.). 1921 F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1928 scrapped. 


(1921) Palermo (I) 
5,967. 430 x53. 2-2. 2S-T6-14 (Laing (Sunderland) ). Built 1907 as San 
Giovanni (Sicula Americana) (g.v.). 1917 became ditto (Transoceanica) 


(q.v.). 1921 F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1928 scrapped. 


(1921) Napoli 
5,970. 406 x52. 2-2. 2S-T6-14 (Laing (Sunderland) ). Built 1907 as San 
Giorgio (Sicula Americana) (q.v.). 1917 became ditto (Transoceanica) (q.v.). 


1921 F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1926 scrapped. 


(1921) Colombo 
10,917. 518 x64. 2-2. 2S-Q8-16 (Palmers). Built 1917 as San Gennaro 
(Transoceanica) (q.v.). 1921 (Nov.) F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1925 (or 
earlier) tonnage increased to 12,087. 1934 became Colombo (Lloyd Triestino). 
1941 (4/4) scuttled. 


1922 Giulio Cesare 
21,657. 602 x76. 2-2-C. 4S-ST(SR)-19 (Swan Hunter). (1-256; II-306; 
IIJ-1,800). Laid down 1913 (13/12). Launched 1920 (7/2). 1922 (4/5) M/V 
Genoa—Naples—Buenos Aires. 1922 (Aug.) F/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 
1928 transferred to S. American service. 1933 transferred to S. Africa service. 
1935 transferred to Lloyd Triestino. 1945 (May) sunk at Trieste. 
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33. 1923 Duilio 
24,281. Ditto. (Ansaldo (Sestri Ponente) ). (1-280; 11-670; [1-600). Laid 
down 1914 (30/5). Launched 1916 (9/1). 1923 (30/10) M/V Genoa—Naples— 
New York. 1928 transferred to S. American service. 1933 transferred to S. 
Africa service. 1935 transferred to Lloyd Triestino. 1945 (May) sunk at Trieste. 
34. 1926 Roma 
32,083. 666 x 83. 2-2. 4S-ST(SR)-20 (ditto). (I-375; II-300; IT Intermediate 
300; IN-700). Launched 1926 (26/2). 1926 (21/9) M/V Genoa—Naples—New 
York. 1932 transferred to “Italia”. 1943 became Aquila (Italian Navy); 
converted to aircraft carrier; subsequently damaged by bombing. 1950-5] 
scrapped at Spezia. 


35. 1927 Augustus (M/S). 
32,650. 666 x 83. 2-2. 4S-2SC.DA-19 (Ansaldo (Sestri Ponente) ). Largest 
motor ship in the world. Launched 1926 (13/12). 1927 (12/11) M/V Genoa- 
Naples-Buenos Aires. 1928 (28/8) F/V Genoa—-Naples~New York. 1932 
transferred to “Italia”. 1943 became Sparviero (Italian Navy); converted to 
aircraft carrier. 1944 (Sept.) scuttled by Germans at Genoa. 1946 refloated; 
sold. 1951 scrapped. 
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51,062. (Laid down by N.G.I. but commissioned by “‘Italia” (q.v.).) 
FUNNEL: Black; broad white band. 


FLAG: Red and white quarters; a golden lion in upper white; a red cross in 
lower white. 


Chapter 106 
1881 
FABRE LINE 


1881. Compagnie Frangaise de Navigation 4 Vapeur 
Cyprien Fabre et Cie 

1933. Compagnie Générale de Navigation & Vapeur 

1941. Compagnie de Navigation Cyprien Fabre 


(FRENCH) 


YPRIEN Fabre et Cie of Marseilles purchased their first steam- 
Cie the 1,400 ton Coomassie, from Dixon of Middlesbrough 

in 1874. By 1879 she had been renamed Patria and other steamers, 
including the 1,700 ton cargo steamer Provincia, the 1,200 ton 
Lutetia and Gallia and the 850 ton Massilia, acquired. A weekly 
service was maintained from Sete and Marseilles to Oran, Alicante 
and Valencia. There were also sailings on a variety of other routes 
within the Mediterranean, and in March 1879 the Patria made an 
experimental voyage from Marseilles to Liverpool. Similarly, the 
Provincia proceeded to Antwerp and back in June 1879.1 


(1) Le Sémaphore de Marseille (various dates in 1879). 
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It was decided to despatch the Provincia from Marseilles to New 
York in December 1879 and she eventually sailed on the 26th of the 
month. The experiment was apparently a failure as at the conclusion 
of the voyage she was sold to the C.G.T. (French Line), for whom she 
left Marseilles in March 1880 on their newly-founded service to 
Panama. There were no further North Atlantic sailings by the Fabre 
Line for over a year. 

On March 31st 1881 Cyprien Fabre founded the Compacntr 
FRANGAISE DE NAvicATION A VApEUR CYPRIEN FABRE ET COMPAGNIE 
with a capital of 15 million francs. His contribution consisted of the 
steamers Gallia, Lutetia, Patria and Syria. Four other steamers 
were purchased, including the 2,500 ton Scotia, which was newly- 
built at Leith. 

No trace has been found of any advertised Marseilles-New York 
sailings during 1881, but it has been stated on good authority that, 
in fact, there were three experimental ones, which may have been 
undertaken by the Scotia. At any rate she made three round voyages 
between these ports in 1882, when she was joined by two sister ships, 
the Britannia and Alesia. 

It is interesting to note that, after being in operation for rather 
more than two years, the C.G.T. Marseilles—Panama service was with- 
drawn during the summer of 1881. A few weeks previously this 
company started a Marseilles-New York service, which in turn was 
withdrawn in the autumn of 1882. During 1882, therefore, both the 
Fabre Line and the C.G.T. were running to New York, and the 
withdrawal of the latter service was greatly to the advantage of the 
former. 

The 2,800 ton Burgundia was commissioned in 1883, when the 
Fabre Line arranged 13 sailings on the New York route, 24 first class 
and 4,569 steerage passengers being carried on the westbound 
voyages. The Scotia had inaugurated a service from Marseilles to 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires and Rosario in December 1882, and this 
remained in operation until 1905. Other steamers employed during 
the early months of its existence were the Patria and Diolibah. 

The Neustria was added to the North Atlantic service in 1884 
and was similar to the Britannia, Alesia and Burgundia except that 
she was built in France and not Britain. 

Improved trading conditions in 1886 enabled the Company to 
increase their New York sailings from 15 to 20. This necessitated 
the transfer of the Scotia from the South American service. She 
went ashore on Long Island in March 1887, was refloated a month 
later, taken to New York and sold. 

The 3,000 ton steel Massilia was commissioned in 1891, when 
there were 26 sailings to New York. The satisfactory total of 49 first 
class and 14,134 steerage passengers was landed there. No further 
new tonnage was commissioned until 1902, although the 4,000 ton 
Rugia was purchased from the Hamburg American Line in 1895 

(1) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 27/12/79. 
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and the Chdéteau Yquem from the Compagnie Bordelaise in 1897. 
The former was renamed Patria, but the latter retained her original 
name until 1901, when she became the Gallia. A year later the 
Britannia was renamed America. 

In 1887 the Company inaugurated a service between Marseilles 
and New Orleans. This was discontinued in 1903—two years before 
the withdrawal of the South American service already mentioned. 

The opening years of the present century were responsible for 
greatly improved tonnage being placed in service by the principal 
British, German and Italian lines running between the Mediterranean 
and New York. Not to be outdone, the Fabre Line commissioned the 
5,700 ton Roma in 1902, the 4,900 ton Germania in 1903, the 5,500 
ton Madonna in 1905 and the 6,700 ton Venezia in 1907, the last two 
being twin-screw ships. All four had accommodation for more than 
50 first class passengers, besides several hundred steerage. Several of 
the older ships were sold, and the Neustria disappeared without 
trace in 1908. 

The 9,350 ton Sant’? Anna was added in 1911, a sister ship, the 
Canada, in 1912 and the 11,900 ton three-funnelled Patria (Il) in 
1914. The slightly larger Providence was launched in August 1914, 
but owing to the outbreak of World War I remained in an unfinished 
state until 1920. 

The Sant’? Anna was torpedoed and sunk in 1918 and was the 
only major loss suffered by the Company during the war, but the 
Venezia was destroyed by fire in the North Atlantic after the Armis- 
tice while under charter to the C.G.T. 

The Patria, Canada, Madonna and Roma took charge of the 
post-war New York service until the summer of 1920, when at last 
the Providence joined the fleet, which was further augmented before 
the end of the year by the 6,100 ton Asia and Braga, two former 
Austrian ships. To cater for the changed conditions, the itineraries 
of some of the ships were extended to include calls at Piraeus and 
Istanbul and, from 1924, at Beirut, Jaffa and Alexandria. 

The 8,600 ton Sinaia was delivered in 1924 by British builders 
to replace the Madonna, which was scrapped. Two years later the 
Braga was wrecked. The Sinaia, Asia and Roma carried cabin and 
tourist passengers; the Providence, Patria and Canada first, second 
and third class. At a later date there were, however, changes in order 
to bring the Company in line with current North Atlantic practice. 

The world depression during the early 1930’s had a serious effect 
on the Company’s activities. In 1932, therefore, the Patria and 
Providence were chartered to the Messageries Maritimes, who pur- 
chased them outright in 1940, and in 1933 the Alesia was sold. 
This 9,750 ton steamer had been acquired from the Canadian Pacific 
in 1928. 

The CoMPAGNIE GENERALE DE NAVIGATION A VAPEUR was formed 
in 1933 with a capital of 15 million francs and absorbed the Com- 
pagnie Cyprien Fabre. One result of this move was the purchase of 
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the 9,500 ton Insulinde from the Rotterdam Lloyd. She was renamed 
Banfora and detailed to run between Marseilles and the west coast of 
Africa in a joint service with the Fraissinet Line. 

On February Ist 1941 the name of the Company was changed to 
COMPAGNIE DE NAVIGATION CYpRIEN FABRE, the name by which it is 
known to-day. 

The Sinaia was scuttled by the Germans at Marseilles in August 
1944 and although since raised has been scrapped. The Canada and 
Banfora both survived the war. The latter was detailed to the joint 
service with the Fraissinet Line to West Africa, and at the time of 
writing is still so employed. Owing to changed conditions there was 
no apparent justification for employing the Canada on the North 
Atlantic. She therefore joined the Banfora, but was withdrawn in 
1952 and has since been scrapped. 

Since the war the Company’s North Atlantic activities have been 
confined to sailings by cargo steamers carrying a few passengers. 
At the present time three distinct services are being run—to New 
York, to the Mexican Gulf and to the Great Lakes via the St. Lawrence 
River. 


1, 1882 . Scotia : 
2,492. 328 x 40. S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Morton). 1881-82 M/V Marseilles-New 
York. 1882 (Dec.) F/V Marseilles-S. America; later returned to N. Atlantic. 
1887 (24/3) stranded on Long Island; salvaged, sold, repaired and became 
Mars (U.S.). 1889 (July) wrecked. 


2. 1882 Alesia (1) 
2,790. Ditto. (Royden). 1882 (14/10) M/V Marseilles-Bone-Malaga—New 
York. 1900-01 no trace. 


3. 1882 Britannia (I) 
(1902) America 
2,456. 328 x 40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-11 (ditto). 1882 (30/8) M/V Marseilles-Bone— 
Malaga—New York. 1909 (Apr.) sold; scrapped at Leghorn. 


4, 1883 Burgundia 
2,817. Ditto. 1883 (12/2) M/V Marseilles-New York. 1905 (Dec.) sold; 
scrapped at Marseilles. 


5. 1884  Neustria 
2,926. Ditto. (Claparéde (Rouen) ). Launched 1883 (19/8). 1884 (20/9) 
M/V Marseilles-New York. 1908 L/V New York—Marseilles; disappeared at sea. 


6. 1891 Massilia 
2,905. 340 x41. S-1-2. S-S-T3-11 (Gourlay). Launched 1891 (10/1). 1891 
M/V Marseilles-New York. 1911 sold; scrapped in Italy. 


7. (1895) © Patria (I) 
4,053. 358 x 43, S-1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1882 as Rugia 
(“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1895 (25/11) F/V Marseilles-New York. 1902-03 sold. 1905 
(Dec.) scrapped in Italy. 


8. (1897) Chdteau Yquem 
(1901) Gallia 
4,035. 386 x 41. S-1-3. I-S-C2-13 (De la Gironde (Bordeaux) ). Built 1883 
for Cie Bordelaise (q.v.). 1910 (Dec.) sold; scrapped in Italy. 
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9. 1902 Roma 
9,065. 411 x46. 2-2. S-T3-14 (Méditerranée (La Seyne) ). (I-54; III-1,310). 
Launched 1901 (14/8). 1928 (Dec.) sold; scrapped at La Seyne. 


10. 1903 Germania 
(1914) Britannia (11) 
4,898, 408 x 46, 2-2. S-T3-15 (de Provence (Port de Bouc) ). Launched 1902 
(2/8). 1927 (Oct.) sold; scrapped at La Seyne. 


ll. 1905 Madonna 
9,037. 43048, 2-2. 25S-T6-15 (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson). 
(1-54; HI-1,310). Launched 1905 (23/1). 1934 (May) sold; scrapped. 


12. 1907 Venezia 
6,707. 457 x51. 1-2. 2S-T6-15 (ditto). (I-80; III-1,800). Launched 1907 
(30/4). 1907 (Sept.) M/V Marseilles-Naples-New York. 1919 (19/10) burnt in 
N. Atlantic when under charter to C.G.T. 


13. 1911 Sant? Anna 
9,350. 470 x56, 2-2. 2S-T6-16 (Méditerranée (La Seyne) ). (I-70; II-150; 
If-1,750). Launched 1910 (7/2). 1910 (26/7) M/V Marseilles-New York. 
1918 (10/5) torpedoed in Mediterranean. 


14. 1912 Canada . 
9,084. 476 x 56, 2-2. 2S-T6-16 (ditto). (I-120; II-196; III). Launched 1911 
(12/8). 1946-52 west coast of Africa service. 1952 (Aug.) sold; scrapped in 
Lee 

15. 1914 Patria (I) 
11,885. 48759. 3-2. 2S-T6-16 (ditto). Launched 1913 (11/11). 1932 
(Jan.) chartered to Messageries Maritimes. 1940 (1/1) sold to ditto. 1940 
(26/11) sunk by explosion in Haifa Harbour. 


16. 1920 Providence 
11,996. 512 x60. 3-2. 2S-T6-16 (ditto). Launched 1914 (4/8). 1920 (1/6) 
M/V Marseilles-New York. 1932 (Jan.) chartered to Messageries Maritimes. 
1940 (7/1) sold to ditto. 1951 (Oct.) scrapped at Spezia. 


17. (1920) Asia 
6,122. 415 x50. 1-2. 2S-T6-16 (Russell). Built 1907 as Alice (Unione Aus- 
triaca) (q.v.). 1917 became Asia (Brazilian), (I-115; III). 1930 (21/5) destroyed 
by fire in Red Sea while carrying pilgrims to Mecca. 


18. (1920) Braga 
6,122. Ditto. Built 1907 as Laura (Unione Austriaca) (g.v.). 1917 became 
Europa (Brazilian). 1926 (16/11) wrecked in eastern Mediterranean. 


19. 1924 Sinaia 
8,567. 440 x 56. 2-2-C, 2S-T6-14 (Barclay Curle). Launched 1922 (19/8). 
Sister ship of De la Salle (C.G.T.) (q.v.). 1924 (25/9) M/V Marseilles-New 
York. 1944 (Aug.) scuttled by Germans at Marseilles. 1946 (9/12) raised; 
scrapped. 


20. (1928) Alesia (II) 
9,749. 476 x 55, 1-2. 25-Q8-15 (Blohm & Voss). (I-229; III-240). Built 1906 
as Kénig Friedrich August (““Hapag’’). 1921 became Montreal (Can. Pac.) 
(9.0.) 1928 (6/7) F/V Marseilles-New York. 1933 (Oct.) sold; scrapped in 
taly. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1881. Black. 
(b) 1902. Red; white band below black top. 
(c) 1915. Red; white band below blue top. 


FLAG: White; blue cross, 
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Chapter 107 
1882-1934 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


Atlantic Transport Company Limited 
(BRITISH) 


Atlantic Transport Company (of West Virginia) 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE Atziantic Transport Line started operations in 1882. It 

owed its origin to Mr. B. N. Baker of the Baltimore Storage & 

Lighterage Company, who saw good prospects for a new steam- 
ship service between Baltimore and London. He managed to gain the 
interest of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which, in 1873, had played 
a prominent part in establishing the American Line in the Phila- 
delphia—Liverpool trade with four American-flag steamers. When 
an expansion of business made it necessary to procure additional 
tonnage the American Line found, however, that the most economical 
method was to charter British ships. Profiting by this experience 
the Atlantic Transport Line placed its ships under the British flag 
from the outset, the managing agents in London being Hooper, 
Murrell & Williams. 

The first unit of the Company’s fleet was the 2,900 ton iron 
screw cargo steamer Surrey, which had been laid down for other 
owners and had made one or two voyages under charter to the Royal 
Netherlands Steamship Company between Amsterdam and New York. 
The Sussex and Suffolk followed in 1883. Both had short lives, the 
Sussex being wrecked on the Scilly Isles in December 1885 and the 
Suffolk near the Lizard about nine months later. Soon after the 
second disaster the Surrey was re-named Michigan, and was the first 
of a long series of ships bearing names starting with the letter “M”. 

The gaps in the fleet were made good in 1886-87 by the 2,800 ton 
Maryland, Montana and Maine and the 3,100 ton Minnesota, of 
which the first three were built by Gray of West Hartlepool and the 
fourth by Harland & Wolff of Belfast, all being of steel construction. 
A change took place at this time in the management of the Company, 
the firm of Hooper, Murrell & Williams giving way to Williams, 
Torrey & Field, which was founded by the junior partner of the 
earlier firm, Mr. A. S. Williams. 

The Michigan (ex-Surrey) was sold in 1888. A year later the 2,800 
ton Missouri was placed in commission, followed in 1890 by the 3,100 
ton Michigan (II) and Mississippi. The Company now had a fleet of 
seven ships, and was able to start a supplementary service between 
London and Philadelphia. Reference to the Elder Dempster chapter 
will show that the 3,200 ton Memphis was completed for that 
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Company in 1890, and that she was chartered to the A.T.L.—hence 
the decision to allot a name blending with the A.T.L. system of 
nomenclature. 

The Missouri made one of the most gallant sea rescues of all time 
during her second voyage in April 1889. She fell in with the Danish 
steamer Danmark, whose propeller shaft had broken about 800 miles 
from the coast of Newfoundland, and proceeded to take her in tow. By 
the following morning the Danmark was in a sinking condition. 
Hurried steps were taken to transfer her passengers and crew, 
numbering altogether about 800, to the A.T.L. ship, which had very 
limited passenger accommodation and only a small stock of pro- 
visions. By jettisoning part of her cargo, however, everyone was taken 
on board, and some days later the Missouri put in safely at the 
Azores. 

Undeterred by the failure of several earlier aspirants, the A.T.L. 
decided to enter the London—New York trade. They accordingly 
placed orders with Harland & Wolff for the 5,700 ton twin-screw 
Manitoba and Massachusetts, which were commissioned in 1892. 
Advertisements in July of that year stated that they were fitted with 
electric light throughout. No mention was made of passengers, but 
the fact that the ships carried a doctor and stewardess implies that 
passengers were carried from the outset.? At any rate, it is quite clear 
that about 80 first class passengers were carried from an early stage 
of their careers. 

Other steamers taking part in the London—New York service at 
this time were the Mississippi, already mentioned, and the 5,700 ton 
twin-screw Mohawk, which was a sister ship of the Manitoba and 
Massachusetts but owned by Elder Dempster’s. who chartered her to 
the A.T.L. A similar Elder Dempster ship, the Mobile, entered the 
service upon completion in January 1893. It seems reasonably certain 
that neither she nor the Mohawk carried passengers at this stage, but 
that accommodation similar to that of the Manitoba and Massachu- 
setts was added before long. Other participants in the New York 
service in January 1893 were the chartered cargo steamers Montezuma 
and Mariposa. both of which had been re-named before being 
chartered to the A.T.L. Fuller details will be found in the Elder 
Dempster chapter. 

At the beginning of 1893 the eae Tahoe cargo service was 
being undertaken by the Merrimac, Mexico, Maryland, Montana, 
Memnon, Michigan and Minnesota? and the London—Philadelphia 
service by the Maine, Maryland, Montana, Missouri, Memphis, 
Merrimac and Mexico, the duplication of some of the names being 
due to the fact that ina number of cases a combined London-Phila- 
delphia—Baltimore service was in operation. The chartering of the 
Elder Dempster Memphis has already been mentioned. The Merrimac, 
Mexico and Memnon were also chartered from Elder Dempster or 


(1) New York Herald, many dates July-Sept. 1892. 
(=) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, many dates January-March 1893. 
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an associated company, but in their cases the charter was of short 
duration. By the spring or early summer of 1893 the Mexico and 
Memnon were engaged in a new Elder Dempster service to Quebec 
and Montreal. 

The Elder Dempster Mohawk and Mobile were purchased by the 
A.T.L. in October 1896. A few months later the 5,857 ton Persia 
was purchased from the Hamburg American Line and placed in 
service as the Minnewaska. She was, in effect, a Harland & Wolff. 
built sister ship of the other two, but when running for the German 
company had carried steerage as well as first-class passengers. Thus, 
by 1897 the A.T.L. London—New York passenger service consisted of 
five twin-screw sister ships—the Manitoba, Massachusetts, Mohawk, 
Mobile and Minnewaska. 

The A.T.L. purchased the fleet and goodwill of the National Line 
in 1896. This old-established concern was in very low water and its 
fleet was reduced to two ships, both of which were engaged in the 
cargo and cattle trade between London and New York. The A.T.L. 
Michigan (II) and Mississippi were transferred to the National Line 
to act as consorts. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 found the 
United States dangerously short of transports. Amongst the ships 
purchased by the American Government were the five A.T.L. pas- 
senger ships. In addition, the A.T.L. made a free loan of the Missouri 
for use as a hospital ship. She was re-named Maine. 

There was very litile interruption to the A.T.L. London—New 
York passenger service as it was announced in July 1898 that the 
Company had purchased the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Alexandra, 
Victoria, Winifreda, Boadicea and Cleopatra, each of about 7,000 
tons and having accommodation for about 120 first-class passengers, 
together with that Company’s rights to the London—New York trade. 
The ships were re-named Menominee, Manitou, Mesaba, Marquette 
and Mohegan respectively. 

From the first the Mohegan was an unfortunate ship. She left 
London on July 22nd, 1898 on her maiden voyage to New York still 
under her original name, Cleopatra. Owing to trouble with leaking 
boilers the voyage took 12 days instead of the scheduled 10, but worse 
was to follow as the homeward voyage lasted no less than 21 days. 
The ship then underwent a thorough overhaul and did not sail again 
until October 13th, when as the Mohegan, she left London with 53 
passengers and a crew of 97, but only to go ashore a day later on the 
Manacles (Cornwall). She became a total loss and the death roll 
reached the high total of 106. Two or three ships were chartered for 
short periods to take her place. In due course the Company acquired 
the 4,200 ton White Star Belgic, which was re-named Mohawk (II). 
After only one voyage in the New York service she was taken up as a 
transport to South Africa and did not re-enter the North Atlantic 
trade. She was scrapped in 1903. 

(1) The Times, 11/11/98. 
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Another 1898 development destined to have an important bearing 
on the future of the Company was the formation of the ATLANTIC 
Transport Company oF West VircintA to take over the assets of 
the Atlantic Transport Company Ltd., which thus became a purely 
American concern although its ships continued to fly the Red Ensign. 
Four years later, in 1902, the International Navigation Company, 
the owners of the American and Red Star Lines, changed their name 
to International Mercantile Marine Company and bought up several 
well-known North Atlantic lines, one of which was the Atlantic 
Transport. There was no major change of policy so far as the latter 
was concerned, but two A.T.L. ships, built or building, were trans- 
ferred to other members of the group. 

One of the first results of the formation of the new A.T.L. holding 
company in 1898 was the placing of orders for the 13,400 ton twin- 
screw Minneapolis and Minnehaha, which were delivered by 
Harland & Wolff in 1900. They had accommodation for 250 first class 
passengers. The Minnetonka followed in 1902 and a fourth ship, 
the Minnewaska (I), should have joined her but, instead, was taken 
over by the allied White Star Line. 

Another addition to the A.T.L. fleet in 1900 was the 9,500 ton 
twin-screw cargo steamer Michigan (III), which, however, was 
transferred to the Dominion Line in 1903. The Maine was fitted out 
at the Company’s expense as a hospital ship during the Boer War. 
At the conclusion of hostilities she was purchased by the British 
Admiralty. 

The 7,900 ton twin-screw Maine (II), Missouri (II), Massa- 
chusetts (II) and Mississippi (II) joined the A.T.L. fleet in 1903. 
They were built in American yards and were the first of the Company’s 
ships to be placed under the American flag—a decision that was 
influenced far more by the formation of the Atlantic Transport 
Company of West Virginia in 1898 than of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company in 1902. Three of these ships remained in the 
fleet only until 1906 and the fourth until 1911. 

It was the Company’s intention to substitute two exactly similar 
American-built ships for the Minnewaska, which, as already men- 
tioned, had been taken over by the White Star Line. These ships 
were, in fact, laid down as the Minnekahda and Minnelora, but 
owing to a change of policy became instead the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company’s Manchuria and Mongolia. It was not until 1909 that a 
fourth “Minne” ship joined the Minneapolis, Minnehaha and 
Minnetonka. She was named Minnewaska. Her dimensions were 
similar to those of the earlier trio, but her gross tonnage was consider- 
ably higher, namely 14,300. Prior to her appearance the Mesaba 
usually acted as a consort to the three existing “Minnes”. 

Two of the four steamers still remaining to the National Line, the 
America and Europe, had been transferred to the A.T.L. fleet in 1907. 
They were re-named Memphis and Mobile (Il), but the former was 
scrapped within a year and the latter sold in 1911. 
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In April 1910, only a few months after the Minnewaska was 
placed in commission, the Minnehaha stranded on the Scilly Isles. 
It seemed probable at one time that she would become a total loss, 
but she was eventually refloated and put back in service after under. 
PUES NY repairs. During her absence the Mesaba again filled the 

reach. 

The opportunity was taken in 1912-13 to dispose of two of the 
oldest units of the fleet-—the Maryland (built 1886) and the Montana 
(1887), both of which were sold to Italy. In their places the Company 
purchased a 3,600 ton cargo steamer which was re-named Maine 
(III), and Harland & Wolff of Govan supplied the 4,700 ton cargo 
ships Maryland (II), Missouri (III) and Mississippi (III). The first 
two were single-screw steamers propelled by quadruple-expansion 
engines, but the Mississippi was a twin-screw motor ship propelled 
by Diesel engines constructed by Burmeister & Wain. She was 
apparently the second motor ship to run on the North Atlantic, 
the first being the California of the Scandinavian American Line. 

The National Line’s London—New York cargo service was 
continued by the Manhattan and Michigan until 1914, when the 
Company was absorbed into the A.T.L. The two ships ran for their 
new owners without change of name. 

The Company announced in May 1915 that seven of their 
passenger ships, including three of the “Minnes” had been taken up 
by the British Government for war service, and that, in consequence, 
the New York passenger service would be limited to a sailing every five 
weeks by the Minnehaha. Before long, however, the service was 
augmented by the Pacific Mail Company’s Korea, Siberia, Manchuria 
and Mongolia. The two first-named were soon sold to the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha; as already mentioned, the two last-named had been laid down 
for the A.T.L. early in the century. 

The former transpacific steamer Minnesota of 20,700 tons 
joined the A.T.L. fleet in 1917, her advent being responsible for the 
A.T.L. Minnesota being re-named Mahopac. Another ship that calls 
for mention is the triple-screw Minnekahda, which had been laid 
down by Harland & Wolff as an enlarged version of the earlier 
“Minne” ships and was hurriedly completed during the war to con- 
form to the requirements of the British Government. She had a 
tonnage of 17,200 and was propelled by a combination of triple- 
expansion engines and low pressure turbine on the well-known 
Harland & Wolff system. 

For its size, the A.T.L. was one of the hardest hit by war losses 
of all the North Atlantic lines. All four “Minnes” were sunk, as were 
the passenger ships Marquette and Mesaba, and the cargo steamer 
Maine (III). 

The Company had no immediate intention of resuming passenger 
sailings after the Armistice as the Manchuria and Mongolia were 
placed at the disposal of the American Line, the Manitou became the 
Red Star Poland, the Menominee was no longer suitable as a passenger 
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carrier and the Minnekahda’s accommodation had not yet been 
fitted. There were frequent, if not very regular cargo sailings from 
London to New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia by the surviving 
A.T.L. ships, namely, the Manhattan, Michigan (IV), Maryland 
(If), Missouri (Ill), Mississippi (111), Mahopac and Mackinaw. 
In addition, the Minnekahda ran until 1920, and the Minnesota 
(II) and Menominee from 1920 onwards. 

The first post-war additions to the A.T.L. fleet were the cargo 
steamers Mesaba (II), Maine (IV) and the American-flag Champion 
and Defender, which were re-named Montauk and Montana (II). 
Various cargo steamers of the White Star, Dominion and Leyland 
Lines, and some belonging to the United States Shipping Board, 
were employed in the three A.T.L. services as required. 

A new passenger steamer, the 21,700 ton Minnewaska (IV), was 
launched by Harland & Wolff in March 1923 and left London for 
New York direct on September Ist. Her length was similar to that of 
the earlier “Minnes” and it was her vast beam and her extensive 
passenger accommodation that were responsible for her greatly 
increased tonnage. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the ship 
was that her cargo-carrying capacity exceeded one million cubic feet, 
or 25,000 tons measurement. A sister ship, the Minnetonka, started 
her maiden voyage in May 1924. During 1925 both ships made an 
intermediate call at Cherbourg, but from 1926 onwards a call at 
Boulogne was substituted. 

The Minnesota (II), Mahopac and Mackinaw were scrapped in 
1923, the Manitou and Mesaba (II) disposed of in 1925 and the 
Menominee, Manhattan and Michigan (IV) in 1926, the three 
last-named having been laid up for some time previously. One 
important reason for the disposal of these ships was the tremendous 
carrying capacity of the new “Minnes”. 

Close on the heels of the Minnetonka came the Minnekahda, 
which having undergone an extensive refit, was transferred to the 
American flag and adapted to carry tourist third cabin (subsequently 
re-named tourist) and third class passengers only. The tourist fare 
was £20 single or £38 return, and so popular was this new feature 
that before long the ship ceased to carry third class and the tourist 
accommodation was considerably increased. 

The 11,700 ton Red Star Zeeland was added to the A.T.L. fleet in 
1927 as the Minnesota (III). She, too, carried tourist passengers only, 
and until scrapped at the close of the 1929 season shared with the 
Minnekahda the task of providing a fortnightly tourist service 
between London and New York. The “Waska” and “Tonka” provided 
a fortnightly first class service during the alternate weeks. 

The world trade depression of the early 1930’s made it necessary 
to withdraw the Minnekahda in 1931. The Company’s fortunes sank 
still lower, and in 1932 the Minnewaska and Minnetonka were also 
withdrawn, both being transferred to the Red Star Line’s Antwerp- 
Southampton—New York service, in which they carried tourist 
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instead of first class passengers. Both were scrapped at the end of 
1934 after a life of not much more than 10 years. 

Although the Minnewaska and Minnetonka remained the 
property of the A.T.L. until they were sold for scrapping, their 
transfer to Antwerp virtually marked the close of the Company’s 
active career. Of their cargo ships, the Maine (IV) was sold to Russia 
in 1932; the Maryland (Il), Mississippi (111) and Missouri (III) 
were scrapped in 1933. The Atlantic Transport Company of West 
Virginia nominally remained in existence until 1936, when the last 
ships registered in its name—the Minnekahda, Montana (Il), 
Montauk and Columbia—were scrapped. The Columbia, formerly 
the Red Star Belgenland, had for reasons of convenience been taken 
over by them a year or two previously, since when she had flown the 
American flag but was not employed on the North Atlantic. 


1. 1892 Manitoba 
9,670. 44549. 14. 2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). (I-80). 1892 M/V 
London—New York. 1898 became Logan (U.S. Govt.) 1923 Candler (ditto). 
1923 scrapped. 


2. 1892 Massachusetts 
9,673. Ditto. (I-80). 1892 M/V London—New York. 1898 became Sheridan 
(U.S. Govt.). 1910 wrecked near Barnegat Light. 


3. 1892 Mohawk (c) 
(1896) Mohawk 
5,658. Ditto. (I-80). Built 1892 for Elder Dempster (g.v.). 1892 M/V 
London—New York. 1896 (Oct.) purchased by A.T.L. 1898 became Grant 
(U.S. Govt.). 1904 no further trace. 


4, 1893 Mobile (c) 
(1896) Mobile 
5,780. Ditto. (I-80). Built 1893 for Elder Dempster (g.v.). 1893 (20/1) M/V 
London—New York. 1896 (Oct.) purchased by A.T.L. 1898 became Sherman 
(U.S. Govt.). 1923 became Calawaiti (7,271 tons) (Los Angeles Steamship 
Co.). 1933 scrapped in Japan. 


5. (1897) Minnewaska (1) 
5,857. 44550. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). (1-80). Built 1894 as 
Persia (““Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1897 F/V London—New York. 1898 became Thomas 
(U.S. Govt.). 1929 scrapped. 


6. (1898) Boadicea 
(1898) Marquette 
7,057. 486 x52. 1-4. S-T3-14 (Stephen). (I-120). Built 1898 for Wilson’s 
& Furness-Leyland (g.v.). 1898 (7/7) F/V London—New York (as Boadicea); 
subsequent voyages as Marquette. 1901 (31/10) L/V ditto; later ran for Red 
Star, Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1915 (23/10) torpedoed in Aegean Sea (29). 


7. (1898) Alexandra 
(1898) Menominee 
6,919. 475 x52. 1-4. S-T3-14 (Stephen). (I-120). Built 1897 for Wilson’s 
& Furness-Leyland (g.v.). 1898 (14/7) F/V London—New York (as 
Alexandra); subsequent voyages as Menominee. 1902 (14/6) L/V_ ditto; 
later ran for Red Star, Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1920-24 (approx.) London 
—New York (cargo only). 1926 scrapped in Italy. 
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8. (1898) Winifreda 
(1898) Mesaba 
6,833. 482 x52. 14. S-T3-14 (Harland & Wolff). (I-120). Built 1898 for 
Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland (g.v.). 1898 (21/7) F/V London—New York (as 
Winifreda); subsequent voyages as Mesaba. 1909 replaced by Minnewaska 
(III); subsequently became reserve steamer. 1918 torpedoed in Irish Sea. 


9. 1898 Cleopatra 
(1898) Mohegan 
6,889—details as (8) (Earle’s Co. Ltd. (Hull) ). (I-120). Built for Wilson’s 
& Furness-Leyland (q.v.). 1898 (31/7) M/V London—New York (as Cleopatra). 
1898 (13/10) 2nd voyage ditto (as Mohegan). 1898 (14/10) wrecked on 
Manacles (Cornwall) (106). 


10. (1898) Victoria 
(1898) Manitou 
6,849—details as (7) (Furness Withy (West Hartlepool) ). (I-120). Built 
1898 for Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland (qg.v.). 1898 (4/9) F/V London—New 
York (as Victoria); subsequent voyages as Manitou. 1902 (30/6) L/V ditto; 
later ran for Red Star, Antwerp—Philadelphia. 1920 became Poland (Red 
Star-chartered). 1925 Natale. 1925 scrapped. 


11. (1899) Mohawk (I) 
4,212. 420 x 42. 14. S-C2-14 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1885 as Belgic (White 
Star). 1899 (7/9) F/V London—New York (1 R/V). 1899 (Oct.) became a 
transport to S. Africa. 1903 scrapped. 


12. 1900 Minneapolis 
13,401. 601 x 65. 1-4. 25-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). (I-250). 1900 (10/5) M/V 
London—New York. 1915 became a transport. 1916 (23/3) torpedoed in Medi- 
terranean (12). 


13. 1900 Minnehaha 
13,403. Ditto (1-250). 1900 (11/8) M/V London-New York. 1910 (18/4) 
stranded on Scilly Isles; refloated. 1917 (7/9) torpedoed 12 miles from Fastnet 
(42). 


14. 1902 Minnetonka (I) 
13,398. Ditto. (I-250). 1902 (12/7) M/V London—New York. 1915 became a 
transport. 1918 (30/1) torpedoed near Malta (4). 


- —— Minnewaska (I) 
13,400. (Never commissioned by A.T.L.; became Arabic (White Star) (g.v.). ) 


15. 1903 Maine (U.S.) 
7,914. 491 x58. 1-4, 2S-T6-15 (Maryland Steel Co. (Sparro’ Point) ). 1906. 
became Maine (American-Hawaiian S.S. Co.). 1917 V irginian (ditto). 


16. 1903 Missouri (U.S.) 


7,914. Ditto. 1906 became Missouri (American-Hawaiian S.S. Co.). 1908 
Missourian (ditto). 1917 torpedoed. 


17. 1903 Massachusetts (II) (U.S.). 
7,913. Ditto. (New York S.B. Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 1911 became Kansan 
(American-Hawaiian S.S. Co.). 1917 torpedoed in Bay of Biscay. 
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18. 1903 Mississippi (U.S.) 
7,913. Ditto. 1906 became Samland (Red Star) (q.v.). 1911 Belgic (White 
Star). 1913 Samland (9,748 tons) (Red Star). 1931 scrapped. 


19. 1909 Minnewaska (III) 
14,317. 600 x65. 1-4. 2S-Q8-16 (Harland & Wolff). (1-340). 1909 M/V 
London—New York. 1915 became a transport. 1916 (21/11) sunk by floating 
mine in Suda Bay; beached but never reconditioned. 


19a. (1915) Korea (c) (U.S.) 
11,276. 552 x63. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Newport News S.B. Co.). Built 1901 for 
Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 1915-16 London—New York. 1917 became Korea Maru 


(Toyo Kisen Kaisha). 


it) 


19b. (1915) Siberia (c) (U.S.) 
11,284. Ditto. Built 1901 for Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 1915-16 London—New 
York. 1917 became Siberia Maru (Toyo Kisen Kaisha). 


20. (1916) Manchuria (U.S.) 
13,639. 600 x65. 1-4. 2S-Q8-16 (New York S. B. Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
Laid down as Minnekahda (A.T.L.). Completed 1904 as Manchuria (Pacific 
Mail S.S. Co.). 1916 London—New York. 1919-23 ran for American Line, 
New York—~Hamburg. 1923 ran New York—San Francisco (Panama Pacific 
Line). 1929 became President Johnson (Dollar) 15,543 tons. 1940 Tagus 
(Panamanian). 1947 Santa Cruz (“Italia’”’-chartered). 1952 scrapped at Savona. 


21. (1916) Mongolia (U.S.) 
13,639. Ditto. Laid down as Minnelora (A.T.L.). Completed 1904 as 
Mongolia (Pacific Mail S.S. Co.). 1916 London—New York. 1919-23 ran for 
American Line, New York—Hamburg. 1923 ran New York-San Francisco 
(Panama Pacific Line). 1929 became President Fillmore (Dollar) 15,575 tons. 
1931-40 laid up. 1940 became Panamanian (Panamanian). 


22. (1916) Minnesota (U.S.) 
20,602. 622 x73. 1-4. 2S-T6-14 (Eastern S.B. Co. (New London, Conn.) ). 
Built 1904 for Great Northern S.S. Co. 1916 London—New York. 1920 ditto 
(cargo only). 1923 (Nov.) sold. 1924 scrapped in Germany. 


23. (1919) Minnekahda (X) (British) 
(1924) Minnekahda (U.S.) 
17,221. 62066. 1-5-C. 3S-T8 & ST-16 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1917. 
1919 (18/1) F/V after Armistice, London—New York (cargo only). 1920 (14/8) 
L/V ditto. 1921 (31/3) F/V New York-Hamburg for American Line (U.S. 
flag; 3rd class only). 1924-25 F/V New York-London (A.T.L.) (Tourist; IIT). 
1931 L/V ditto. 1936 scrapped at Dalmuir. 


24. 1923 Minnewaska (IV) 
21,716. 601 x 80. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Harland & Wolff). (1-369). Launched 
1923 (22/3). 1923 (1/9) M/V London—New York. 1932 F/V Antwerp-South- 
ampton—New York for Red Star. 1934 (Nov.) scrapped at Port Glasgow. 


25. 1924 Minnetonka (II) 
21,998. Ditto. (I-369). Launched 1924 (10/1). 1924 (3/5) M/V London-— 
New York. 1932 F/V Antwerp-Southampton—New York for Red Star. 1934 
(Nov.) scrapped at Bo'ness. 
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26. (1927) Minnesota (II) 
11,667. 562 x60. 2-4. 2S-Q8-15 (John Brown). Built 1901 as Zeeland (Red 
Star) (q.v.). 1927 F/V London—New York (Tourist class only). 1930 scrapped. 


(U.S.)—property of Atlantic Transport Co. of West Virginia; flew the U.S. flag. 
(X)—cargo steamer. 


FUNNEL: Red; black top. 


FLAG: (a) 1882. Blue; five rows of five white stars. 
(b) 1898. Red-white-blue horizontal stripes with two rows of six stars 
in each (white stars on red and blue; blue on white). 


Chapter 108 
1882 


LLOYD AUSTRIACO 
(AustRIiAN Lioyp) 
(AUSTRIAN) 


HE Lioyp Austriaco (Austrian Lloyd) was founded at Trieste 

in 1836 to operate services in the Adriatic. In due course it 

extended its activities to Egypt and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. Later still its steamers traded regularly with India and the 
Far East. 

The first regular passenger steamship service between the 
Adriatic and New York was established by the Anchor Line in 1874. 
For a time there were fortnightly sailings from Trieste and Venice, 
but the service was not a financial success and was withdrawn after 
an extended trial, although the same company’s service from Genoa 
and Marseilles to New York continued to prosper. 

So far as can be ascertained the one and only passenger sailing 
between the Adriatic and New York under the Austrian flag during 
the nineteenth century was undertaken by the 2,200 ton Austrian 
Lloyd Achilles, which sailed from Trieste on January 25th 1882.1 
A year previously the Company had applied unsuccessfully to the 
Austrian Government for subsidies for running services to New York 
and to South America. Following their refusal this experimental 
sailing was no doubt undertaken to determine whether an unsubsidised 
service was a practical proposition. Apparently it was not. 

Towards the close of the century an Austrian-owned cargo 
service was placed in operation between Trieste and New York, but 
it was not until May 1904 that the Unione Austriaca’s Gerty inaugur- 
ated the first regular Austrian-owned passenger service between these 
ports. 

(NV.B.—After World War I the Lloyd Austriaco became the 
well-known Italian-owned Lioyp TRiIEsTINO.) 

(1) The Times, 18/1/82. 
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Chapter 109 
1882 


COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE DE TRANSPORTS A VAPEUR 
FRANCAIS 


(FRENCH) 


HIS company started operations in 1882 with seven iron screw 
steamers each of 2,600 tons—the Dupuy de Lome, Paris, Rouen, 
Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux and Marseille—built by Forges et Chan- 
tiers de la Méditerranée, three at La Seyne and four at Graville. The 
Company’s principal objective was a service to Central America, 
but during 1882 there were seven sailings from Marseilles and/or 
Havre to New York and New Orleans. A total of 28 cabin and 1,155 
steerage passengers was landed at New York, an average of about 
170 passengers a voyage. Few details are available about the ships 
taking part, but the Rowen! and Nantes? each made at least one 
voyage. 

The New York call was discontinued not later than 1883, and 
the ships were subsequently employed between France and Central 
America or went tramping. The Rowen was scheduled to sail from 
London to New Orleans direct in October 1883.* 

Dupuy de Lome, after whom one of the ships was named, was 
a famous French naval architect. He was responsible for the first 
French screw ship of the line, the Napoléon, and the first armoured 
frigate, the Gloire. 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 110 
1882 


SOCIETE POSTALE FRANCAISE DE L’ATLANTIQUE 
| (FRENCH) 


HIS short-lived company advertised in June 1882 that it would 
dhe starting a service in August 1882 from Antwerp to Halifax, 

Quebec and Montreal by the Ville de Para,‘ a newly-built 2,400 
ton steamer owned by the Chargeurs Réunis. She sailed on or about 
August 19th and was followed in October by a sister ship, the Ville 
de Ceara. First, second and third class passengers were carried. 

(1) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 30/6/82. 

(2) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 10/10/82. 


(3) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 21/8/83. 
(4) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 27/6/82 etc. 
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Three further ships—the Ville de Montréal, Ville d’Halifax 
and Ville de Quebec were mentioned in the Company’s advertise- 
ments, and the first-named was scheduled to sail from Antwerp for 
Halifax direct in December 1882. The sailing was postponed to 
January 1883, and later cancelled altogether. 

Soon afterwards the three new ships and the Company’s other 
assets were taken over by the Chargeurs Réunis, who detailed the 
Ville de Para and Ville de Ceara to the South American trade, for 
which they had been built. The Ville de Montréal, launched in 
November 1882, became the Ville de Maranhdo. The ships laid down 
down as the Ville d’Halifax and Ville de Quebec were launched in 
April and May 1883 respectively as the Ville de Victoria and Ville de 
Maceio. 

The interest shown by the Chargeurs Réunis in the service may 
be explained by the fact that the Allan Line had recently entered the 
South American trade. The French company may well have looked 
upon this as an intrusion and, in retaliation, have encouraged the 
Société Postale to start a Canadian service, which was obviously a 
dismal failure. 


a. 1882 Ville de Para (ce). 
2,356. 285 x37. I-S-C2-12 (Schlesinger Davis (Newcastle) ). Owners Char- 
geurs Réunis. 1882 (Aug.) M/V Antwerp—Halifax-Quebec—Montreal. 1883 
(Jan.) F/V Antwerp-Brazil (for Chargeurs Réunis). 


b. 1882 Ville de Ceara (c). 
2,342. Ditto. Owners Chargeurs Réunis. 1882 (Oct.) M/V Antwerp—Halifax 
—Quebec—Montreal. 1883 F/V Antwerp-Brazil (for Chargeurs Réunis). 


Chapter 11] 
1883-87 


TWIN SCREW LINE 
(Hrti Line) 
(BRITISH) 


HE 4,000 ton twin-screw Notting Hill, Tower Hill and Ludgate 
Hill were completed in 1881-82. It is unlikely that they were 
built for the North Atlantic trade as the Notting Hill was running 
for the “South African Line of Steamers” between London and South 
Africa in 1882,1 and the Tower Hill and Ludgate Hill each made 
at least one voyage to India during the same year.? They were then 
chartered by the British Government to take part in the Egyptian 
Expedition. This was, however, a last-minute arrangement, the 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 11/5/82, ete, 
(2) The Times, July 1882, 
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original intention being for the Tower Hill to inaugurate a new 
service from London to Boston on August 5th 1882 under charter to 
the National Line. 

The Ludgate Hill, her war service ended, sailed from London 
for New York on January 4th 1883. She was not the first twin-screw 
steamer to be employed on the North Atlantic as that distinction 
had fallen to the French Line’s Washington, which had been con- 
verted from paddle to twin-screw in 1868, but she was the first twin- 
screw steamer, built as such, to be so employed. 

Advertisements of the Ludgate Hill’s first New York sailing 
stated that applications for freight or passage should be made to 
West, Habershon & Co. or to S. F. Cross (whom the writer, as a boy, 
used to know), but no mention was made of the name of the line.2 
However, the Notting Hill was advertised soon afterwards to sail 
on the same route in February 1883, and on this occasion the descrip- 
tion Twin Screw Line was used, and applications invited to Allan 
Brothers & Co.,° the managers of the Allan Line. Their appointment 
as agents was probably influenced by the fact that they were on the 
point of establishing a service of their own between London and 
Canada, and it was, in fact, the single-screw Allan Line Hanoverian 
that took the next “Twin Screw” sailing to New York.4 After a 
second voyage by the Ludgate Hill, the Tower Hill joined the 
service in May 1883. 

The three “Hills” had accommodation for 30 saloon passengers 
in two-berth rooms at 12 gns. a berth. In addition, intermediate and 
steerage passengers were accommodated on the ’tween deck, which 
was fitted with portholes. 

A fourth steamer of similar type, the 4,200 ton Richmond Hill, 
was completed at Dumbarton in July 1883, and for purposes of con- 
venience proceeded direct from Glasgow to New York, whence she 
returned to London to join the other three. During 1883 the “Hills” 
made over 20 round voyages between London and New York. In 
addition, the 4,500 ton single-screw Saint Ronans (subsequently 
owned by Furness Withy) made a number of voyages under charter. 

The Notting Hill sank early in 1884 (not in 1883 as has often 
been stated) after colliding with an iceberg. During the remainder 
of the year the three surviving “Hills” were assisted by the chartered 
Saint Ronans, European and Bitterne. 

The Monarch Line had started operations on the London—New 
York route in 1880. Conditions were nothing like as good as they had 
anticipated and the line went into liquidation. Their steamers Persian 
Monarch, Egyptian Monarch and Lydian Monarch were purchased 
by the Wilson Line of Hull in 1887 and joined the Tower Hill, 
Ludgate Hill and Richmond Hill in a joint London-New York 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 18/7/82. 
(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 1/1/83, etc. 
(3) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 6/2/83. 
(4) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 20/2/83. 
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service known as the Witson-Hiiu Ling, details of which will be 
found in a later chapter. 


1. (1883) Ludgate Hill 
4,162. 42047. S-1-4, S-2S-C4-12 (Dobie). Built 1882. (I-30; Intde; I). 
1883 (4/1) F/V London—New York. 1887 ran for Wilson-Hill Line (q.v.). 
1897 became Livonian (Allan) (q.v.). 


2. (1883) Notting Hill 
4,021. 42045. S-1-4. S-2S-C4-12 (Dobie). Built 1881. (I-30; Intde; III). 
1883 (17/2) F/V London—New York. 1884 (Feb.) sank after collision with 
iceberg (0). 

2a. (1883) Saint Ronans (c) 
4,457. 402 x 43. S-2-4. I-S-C2-11 (Earle’s). Built 1881 for Rankin, Gilmour 
& Co. 1883 (5/4) F/V London—New York (8 or more R/V). 


3. (1883) Tower Hill 
4,021.—details as (2). Built 1881 (I-30; Intde; III). 1883 (5/5) F/V London- 
New York. 1887 ran for Wilson-Hill Line (qg.v.). 1897 became Turanian 
(Allan) (q.v.). 


4. 1883 Richmond Hill 
4,225.—details as (1) (Murray). (1-40; Intde; III). 1883 (25/7) M/V Glasgow— 
New York. 1883 (12/9) 2nd voyage London—New York. 1887 ran for Wilson- 
Hill Line (g.v.). 1897 became Rowmanian (Allan) (q.v.). 


Ab. (1884) European (c) 
2,659. 327 X36. C-1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Malcolmson). Completed 1866 as William 
Penn (L. & N.Y.); 1869 became European (Allan) (q.v.). 1884 (17/5) F/V 
London—New York (several R/V). 


4c. (1884) Bitterne (c) 
5.085. 383 x44. S-1-? I-S-C2-11 (Oswald Mordaunt). Built 1883 for T. R. 
Oswald. 1884 (21/6) F/V London—New York (several R/V). 

FUNNEL: Pink. 


FLAG: White; black letters “NH” (coupled together) in centre, with blue four- 
bladed propeller device on either side. 


Chapter 112 — 
1883-84 


UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
(BRITISH) 


HE Union SteamMsuip Company Limirep had been engaged in 
the mail service between England and South Africa since 1897. 
In 1883, drought, the collapse of the diamond market and other 
factors were responsible for a serious slump, which resulted in the 
temporary withdrawal of the Company’s intermediate service and the 
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mo31 | Empress of Britain 42,348 tons 
The largest ship ever built for the Canadian trade. Bombed, 
torpedoed and ae in the North Atlantic in 1942. (126-46) CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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1930 Empress of Scotland 26,313 tons 


Built as Empress of Japan for transpacific service, but has been 
CANADIAN PACIFIC running between Liverpool and Canada since 1950. (126-48) 
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Empress of France 20,123 tons 


Built 1928 as Duchess of Bedford and renamed in 1948. The 
only survivor of four popular “Duchess” ships. (126-42) CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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1924, Empress of Australia 19,918 tons 


Originally French Line De Grasse. Purchased by Canadian 
CANADIAN PACIFIC Pacific in 1953 to replace Empress of Canada. (126-49) 
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need to find employment for some of the idle ships. It was decided, 
therefore, to start a monthly service between Liverpool, Bermuda 
and Newport News with the 3,000 ton Arab and Nubian, the first 
sailing being taken by the former on September 15th. Saloon, inter- 
mediate and steerage passengers were carried; connection was made 
at Newport News with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad.t 

After a few sailings the terminal was changed from Newport 
News to Baltimore, but the success achieved was no greater than 
hitherto and the service was withdrawn. 

In 1900 the Union Steamship Company Limited amalgamated 
with the Castle Mail Packets Company Limited to become the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company Limited. 


1. (1883) Arab 
3,170. 350 x40. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Thomson (Glasgow) ). Built 1879. 1883 
(15/9) F/V Liverpool-Bermuda—Newport News. 1900 scrapped. 


2. (1883) Nubian 
3,091. 359 x39. C-2-2. I-S-C2-13 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 
1876. 1883 (13/10) F/V Liverpool-Bermuda—Newport News. 189] re-engined; 


funnels reduced to one. 1892 (Dec.) wrecked near Lisbon. 


FUNNEL: Yellow. 


Chapter 113 
1883-85 


HALIFAX STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
(BRITISH) 


HE Hatirax Steam NavicaTion Company LIMITED started 

operations in 1883 between London, Halifax and Boston with 

the steamers Widdrington and Juliet, which had accommodation 
for a limited number of passengers. The brokers were Westcott and 
Laurance of 9 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.? 

The service was withdrawn early in 1884 and nothing more was 
heard of the Company until the beginning of 1885, when the 1,779 
ton Damara was advertised to sail on her maiden voyage from 
Glasgow and Swansea to Halifax and Baltimore in March. A sister 
ship, the 1,789 ton Ulunda sailed from Glasgow to Quebec and 
Montreal on May 7th 1885, and on this occasion advertisements 
specifically mentioned the Halifax Steam Navigation Company.® 

(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 14/8/83, etc. 


(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 23/10/83. 
(83) Glasgow Herald, 15/4/85. 
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Within a few months the Company found itself unable to 
continue paying the outstanding instalments on the ships, which were 
taken over by Alexander Stephen of Glasgow, their builders, and sold 
to Christopher Furness, who ran them between London, Halifax and 
St. John, N.B. in partnership with the Halifax Steam Navigation 
Company. The Ulunda stranded in August 1890, and although 
refloated was sold to the Canada & Newfoundland Steamship 
Company. The Damara remained in the London—Halifax—St. John, 
N.B. trade for another ten years. Both ships carried 16 first-class 
passengers. 


Chapter 114 


1885-1910 


EMPRESA INSULANA DE NAVEGACAO 
(PORTUGUESE) 


HE Empresa INSULANA DE NAVEGACAO was founded in Lisbon 

in 187] to run a steamship service between Lisbon and the 

Azores, the 877 ton Jnsulano and the 1,032 ton Atlantico being 
acquired for the purpose. The Company’s contract was renewed in 
1874 and again in 1878, when, in return for an increased subsidy, 
they agreed to operate two services a month, one of which was to be 
via Madeira. 

In 1885 the 3,084 ton Vega, which had been built in England 
six years previously, was purchased by the Company and detailed 
to an extended service Lisbon—Madeira—Azores-New York. During 
the season she sailed about every seven weeks. Advertisements stated 
that she was fitted throughout with electric light, and carried a surgeon 
and stewardess. 

The 2,744 ton Murrumbidgee was purchased in 1892-93, 
renamed Peninsular and took turns in maintaining the transatlantic 
service. At about the same time the Vega’s compound engines were 
replaced by triple-expansion; some seven years later she was renamed 
Benguella. The Company did not receive any subsidy for the trans- 
atlantic service, which, owing to foreign competition, was withdrawn 
in 1910. 

An order was placed in Italy in 1930 for the 4,560 ton Carvalho 
Araujo, which was specially designed to meet the requirements of 
the Madeira—Azores trade and carried first, second and third class 
passengers. She made six special transatlantic round voyages from 
Lisbon during World War I—one in December 1940, two in 1941], 
two in 1942 and one in February 1945. The first four were to or via 
New York; the last two to Baltimore and Philadelphia respectively. 
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As was the case before the war, the Carvalho Araujo and the 
4,000 ton Lima are at present maintaining a fortnightly service 
between Lisbon, Madeira and the Azores. 


1. (1885) Vega 
(1899-1900) Benguella 
3,084. 361 x 38. I-S—C2-11 (A. Leslie & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 1879. 1892 


triple-expansion engines. 


2. (1892-93) Peninsular 
2,744. 325 x40. S-S-T3-11 (Thompson (Sunderland) ). Built 1887 as Mur- 
rumbidgee. 


3. (1940) Carvalho Araujo 
4,560. 347 x 50. 1-2-C. 2S-T6-14 (Cant. Nav. Triestino). Built 1930. 


FUNNEL: (a) Black; red top. 
(b) Buff; black top. 


FLAG: Blue-white-blue horizontal stripes; blue “*E.I.N.” on the white. 


Chapter 115 
1886-91 


COMPAGNIE NATIONALE DE NAVIGATION 
(FRENCH) 


HE Compacnie NATIONALE DE NAVIGATION was founded in 

1879. It was normally engaged in carrying troops and material 

between France, Madagascar and the Far East—hence the names 
chosen for its steamers, namely, Chandernagor, Cheribon, Chodoc, 
Cholon, etc. 

The Company arranged three sailings from Marseilles to New 
York in 1886, ten in 1887, seven in 1888 and 11 in 1891. During the 
course of these 3] voyages a total of 55 cabin and over 25,000 steerage 
passengers were landed at New York—an average of over 800 pas- 
sengers a voyage. There were no New York sailings in 1889-90. 

In spite of the apparent success of the service there were no 
regular sailings after 1891, although there were occasional sailings 
from time to time. For example, the 3,116 ton iron screw Cheribon, 
built by Denny of Dumbarton in 1882, was scheduled to sail from 
Marseilles to New York on February Ist 1896.1 She was sold to 
Chilian owners in January 1900. 


FUNNEL: Black; white band. 
(1) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 31/12/95. 
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Chapter 116 
1886-88 


HUNTINGTON LINE 
(Huntincton Line oF STEAMSHIPS) 
(HunTINGTON STEAM LINE) 
(BRITISH) 


T was announced in November 1886 that arrangements had been 

made for a new service of steamers to run between the United 

Kingdom and Newport News in conjunction with the Newport 
News & Mississippi Valley Railroad.1 The first sailing was under- 
taken later the same month by the 3,726 ton Duke of Westminster, 
which was chartered for the purpose from the Ducal Line and loaded 
at the Royal Albert Docks, London. 

The Duke of Westminster started her second voyage from Liver- 
pool to Newport News in February 1887 when, for the first time, the 
Line was advertised as the HunTINGTON LINE OF STEAMSHIPS. She was 
followed from Liverpool at approximately fortnightly intervals by the 
Florida, City of Manchester and Duke of Buckingham, which were 
of 3,200 tons and were built of iron instead of steel. All carried saloon 
and steerage passengers at fares of £10 and £2 5s. Od. respectively. 
From July 1887 onwards the Company was advertised as the Hunr- 
INGTON STEAM LINE. 

Like the short-lived service of the Union Steamship Company 
on the same route in 1883-84, the Huntincton Line met with little 
or no success. Sailings were continued throughout 1887, but were 
discontinued in the following year. 


a. (1886) Duke of Westminster (c) 
3,726. 400 x 40. 1-4. S-S-C2-12 (Barrow S. B. Co. (Barrow) ). Built 1883 for 
Ducal Line. 1886 (Nov.) F/V London—Newport News. 1887 (Feb.) 2nd voyage 
Liverpool-Newport News. 


b. (1887) Florida (c) ‘ 
3,138. 336 x 41. 1-3. I-S—C2-11 (C. Mitchell & Co. (Newcastle) ). Built 1882. 
1887 (Mar.) F/V Liverpool—Newport News. 


c. (1887) City of Manchester (c) 
3,209, 337 x41. 1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Sunderland S.B. Co. (Sunderland) ). Built 
1883. 1887 (Mar.) F/V Liverpool-Newport News. 
d. (1887) Duke of Buckingham (c) 
3,123. 384 x38. 1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Barrow S.B. Co. (Barrow) ). Built 1880 for 
Ducal Line. 1887 (Apr.) F/V Liverpool-Newport News. 
(V.B. The above ships carried saloon and steerage passengers.) 


(1) The Times, 5/11/86, 
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1887-96 


WILSON-HILL LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HEN the Royal Exchange Shipping Company Limited (Monarch 

Line) went into liquidation in 1887 two of its steamers were 

sold to the Allan Line, and the other three—the 4,000 ton 
Egyptian Monarch, Lydian Monarch and Persian Monarch—to 
the Wilson Line of Hull, who placed them in a joint service between 
London and New York with the 4,000 ton twin-screw Ludgate Hill, 
Tower Hill and Richmond Hill of the Hill (or Twin Screw) Line. 
This Company had been running on the same route since 1883. The 
joint service was known as the Wiuson-Hitt Line, the London 
brokers being Allan Brothers & Company, who had acted in a 
similar capacity for the Twin Screw Line. During 1888 there were 
34 sailings to New York. Westbound passengers numbered 991 first 
class and 762 steerage—a combined average of only 50 a voyage. 

The Persian Monarch was wrecked on Long Island in 1894. A 
year previously the Lydian Monarch had been fitted with triple- 
expansion engines, and in 1895 was renamed Ontario to conform 
with the Wilson Line’s standard system of nomenclature ending in 
“o”. She continued to run in the London—New York service, but 
the Egyptian Monarch received quadruple-expansion engines at 
this time, was renamed Ohio and transferred to the Wilson Line’s 
Hull-New York service. 

The three “Hills” and the Ontario, assisted from time to time 
by units of the Wilson or Allan Line fleets, continued to run for the 
Wilson-Hill Line until September 1896, when the WILson’s «& 
FuRNESS-LEYLAND LINE took its place. The Ludgate Hill and Tower 
Hill made one or two voyages on the same route for the new concern 
and the Ontario several. All three “Hills” were then sold to the 
Allan Line and the Ontario joined the Ohio on the Hull-New York 
route. 

It is interesting to note that a Wilson-Hill Line advertisement 
of 1894 stated that on a forthcoming voyage the Tower Hill would 
carry second class passengers only and that they would be berthed 
in the saloon accommodation amidships.! As likely as not this was 
the first time that an elderly steamer was treated in this way, but 
there were many examples during the early years of the present 
century. The sequel was the building of ships with second as the top 
class—later known as “cabin” class. 

(For details of fleet see Monarch and Twin Screw Lines). 


(1) The Times, 8/3/94. 
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ELDER DEMPSTER LINE 


(AFRICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY) 
(British & AFRICAN STEAM NAVIGATION Co. Ltp.) 
(Exper DEMpsTER & COMPANY) 
(Ocean TRANSPORT Company LiITED) 
(BEAVER Line oF STEAMERS—ELDER DEMPSTER & Co.) 
(Eper Dempster Suippinc LiMiTED) 


(BRITISH) 


HE Arrican STeamsuip CoMPANy was incorporated by Royal 

Charter on August 7th 1852. Its founder and first managing 

director was Macgregor Laird, who had played an active part in 
the affairs of the short-lived British & American Steam Navigation 
Company (chapter 5), and for some years after it closed down had 
helped develop the Birkenhead shipbuilding firm of Laird Brothers. 

The first units of the African Steamship Company’s fleet were 
the 381 ton Forerunner, the 894 ton Faith and Hope and the 1,239 
ton Charity. They were placed in service between London and West 
African ports. The Charity was sold to the Canadian Steam Navigation 
Company (chapter 34) in 1854. 

Macgregor Laird appointed his brothers, William and Hamilton, 
as Liverpool agents of the African Steamship Company. They traded 
as “W. & H. Laird”, but on the death of Hamilton Laird the firm 
became “Laird & Fletcher”, and a few years later upon the retirement 
of William Laird, “Fletcher & Parr”. 

The Britis « Arrican STEAM NavicaTIoN Company started 
operations in January 1869 with the 1,300 ton Bonny, Roquelle and 
Congo, which had been built by John Elder & Co. of Glasgow and 
undertook a monthly service between Glasgow, Liverpool and the 
west coast of Africa. The Company’s managing agents were the 
newly-founded firm of Elder, Dempster & Company, whose partners 
were Alexander Elder, formerly the superintendent engineer of the 
African Steamship Company, and the brother of John Elder, the 
shipbuilder, and John Dempster, hithertd a member of the staff of 
Fletcher & Parr, Liverpool agents of the African Steamship Company. 

There was born at Carmarthen on February 24th 1845 one, 
Alfred Lewis Jones, who at the age of 14 entered W. & H. Laird’s 
office. In 1869, at the early age of 24, he became the manager and 
moving spirit of Laird’s successors, Fletcher & Parr. Six years later, 
in 1875, the African Steamship Company, having for many years 
previously loaded their steamers at Liverpool instead of London, 
transferred their headquarters to Liverpool under the management 
of William Sinclair. Having lost the Company’s agency, Fletcher & 
Parr could no longer offer adequate inducement to an ambitious 
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man such as Alfred Jones, who decided to start up in business on 
his own account as a ship and insurance broker under the style “Alfred 
L. Jones & Co”. He chartered several small sailing ships for the West 
African trade and the business grew to such an extent that he was soon 
able to substitute steamers. Not unnaturally, Elder Dempster & Co. 
sensed in these activities a serious threat to the future well-being of 
the British & African Steam Navigation Company. Discussions took 
place, the outcome being that, in 1879, Jones agreed to abandon his 
business and become a partner in the firm of Elder Dempster & Co. 
At about the same time Alexander Elder and John Dempster became 
directors of the British & African Company. They continued in this 
capacity until 1900. 

In 1884 Alexander Elder and John Dempster both retired from 
the firm of Elder Dempster & Company, which then came under the 
control of Alfred Jones and W. J. Davey. In 1890 the management of 
the African Steamship Company was taken over by Elder Dempster 
& Company and in 1891 its capital was increased to £1,000,000. 
A week previously W. J. Pirrie (of Harland & Wolff) was elected to 
the board of directors. 

The year 1890 undoubtedly marked a turning point in the history 
of Elder Dempster & Company. Alfred Jones was at his best when 
taking risks. Hitherto, Alexander Elder and John Dempster had not 
allowed him much scope in the affairs of the British & African Com- 
pany. His opportunity came when his firm gained control of the 
African Steamship Company which had nearly always managed to 
avoid direct competition with the British & African. 

The entry of Elder Dempster into the North Atlantic began 
with ships belonging to the African Steamship Company and it is 
probable that that Company’s name, and not Elder Dempster’s, 
was used. This was in 1890, and few details are available. It looks as 
if the Company did not want any publicity for the new service, 
which was unheralded and was not mentioned in the annual reports 
of the African Steamship Company. 

The 4,177 ton cargo steamer Alexander Elder was completed by 
Harland & Wolff for the African Steamship Company in April 1890 
and entered the Liverpool to Baltimore trade at once, or at any rate 
within six months. Whether or not she was the first of the Company’s 
ships to be employed on the North Atlantic is not certain, but she 
was the first ship to maintain regular sailings on one particular route. 

The 3,200 ton cargo steamers Plassey, Sobraon and Memphis 
were also completed by Harland & Wolff during 1890. ‘The first two 
were laid down under other names, and it is not unlikely that the 
third was also. The Plassey and Sobraon were chartered to the 
Brocklebank Line for the Indian trade, and the Memphis to the 
Atlantic Transport Line for the London—Baltimore or Philadelphia 
trade. 

Other African Steamship Company ships to be employed on the 
North Atlantic at this time were the Ethiopia, Gambia, Loango, 
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Mayumba and Oil Rivers, but it would appear that they were tramp- 
ing rather than attempting to establish regular services. Others made 
voyages to the Mexican Gulf. In the summer of 1891 the Sobraon 
was transferred to the North Atlantic from the Indian trade, but a 
new steamer, the 5,129 ton Assaye, joined the Plassey in the Calcutta 
trade. Although her tonnage was appreciably greater, her dimensions 
were similar to those of the Alexander Elder. 

An advertisement of July 1892! indicated that the Atlantic 
Transport Line’s new service between London and New York was 
being undertaken by the Mohawk, Mississippi, Manitoba and 
Massachusetts. The Mississippi was a single-screw A.T.L. cargo 
steamer, and played no part in the events related in this chapter. 
The other three ships were newly-built twin-screw steamers of 5,700 
tons. There was a note to the effect that the Manitoba and Massa- 
chusetts, which were owned by the A.T.L., carried a doctor and 
stewardess, from which it would seem that they were intended to 
carry passengers, and they did, in fact, carry some 80 first class. ‘The 
Mohawk had been launched for the A.T.L. but completed for the 
African Steamship Company in May 1892, and was chartered by them 
to the A.T.L. It seems clear that, although identical with the other 
two in most respects, she did not at this stage carry passengers. 

In the autumn of 1892 the 5,300 ton Ruthenia and the 6,300 ton 
Tonia of the City of Liverpool Steam Navigation Company, managed 
by D. & C. Maclver of Liverpool, were renamed Mariposa and Monte- 
zuma respectively. They were transferred to the Ocean Transport 
Co. Ltd., which was apparently an Elder Dempster subsidiary, as 
were two other City of Liverpool ships, but a further two—the 
Etolia and Lycia—were transferred to the African Steamship Com- 
pany. At about the same time the latter’s Alexander Elder, Plassey 
and Sobraon were renamed Merrimac, Memnon and Mexico re- 
spectively. | 

Advertisements of January 1893 indicate that the A.T.L. London 
—New York service was being maintained by the Manitoba, Massa- 
chusetts, Mohawk, Mobile, Mariposa and Montezuma. The Mobile 
was a newly-delivered African Steamship Company sister ship of the 
Mohawk. Further, the advertisements indicate that the ships 
employed in the A.T.L. London-Baltimore and London—Philadelphia 
services included the African Steamship Company Memphis, Merri- 
mac, Memnon and Mexico.2 In other words the principal African 
Steamship Company and ex-City of Liverpool ships with names 
beginning with “M” were running for the A.T.L., whose own steamers 
all bore names beginning with the same letter. 

It is clear that the Memphis was chartered to the A.T.L. upon 
completion in 1890, and the Mohawk and Mobile upon completion 
in 1892-93, but what is not clear is whether these ships were laid 
down for the A.T.L. and subsequently transferred to the African 


(1) New York Herald, July 1892 (many dates). 
(2) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, Jan. 1893 (many dates). 
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Steamship Company, or laid down for the African Steamship Com- 
pany and renamed when arrangements were made to charter them 
to the A.T.L. On the whole the writer subscribes to the former 
alternative. The Ruthenia, Ionia, Alexander Elder, Plassey and 
Sobraon were undoubtedly renamed in accordance with the A.T.L. 
system of nomenclature on account of their being chartered to the 
A.T.L. Conversly, the Assaye did not undergo a change of name 
because she was not chartered to the A.T.L. 

The chartering of the Mariposa, Montezuma, Memnon and 
Mexico to the A.T.L. was of comparatively short duration as by 
July 1893, at the latest, the first two were taking part in a service under 
Elder Dempster auspices from Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal, 
and the two last-named in one from Avonmouth and other Bristol 
Channel ports to the same destinations. In addition, the 2,200 ton 
Ramleh, which was later renamed Europa, was running for Elder 
Dempster between London, Quebec and Moutreal. As the St. Law- 
rence River reopens to navigation in April, it is not unlikely that the 
three services actually started in April or May 1893, and were prob- 
ably operated under the name “Elder Dempster Line” as the Mari- 
posa and Montezuma were registered in the name of the Ocean 
Transport Co. Ltd. Hitherto practically all ships running on the 
North Atlantic were African Steamship Company’s ships and it is 
probable that they had been running under that name rather than 
Elder Dempsters. It may be added that the British & African Steam 
Navigation Company had no apparent connection with the North 
Atlantic until 1900, when Alexander Elder and John Dempster 
retired, and when, incidentally, Elder Dempster & Co. held about 98 
per cent of the Company’s share capital. It can be assumed that these 
two gentlemen were much too conservative to approve of some of the 
steps taken by Alfred Jones. 

In August 1893, and perhaps earlier, the Assaye was running 
from Liverpool to New Orleans. No trace has been found of the 
movements of the Merrimac and Memphis at this time, but by early 
1894, they too were running to New Orleans, as were the Mariposa, 
Montezuma and Mexico, many of their homeward sailings being to 
Bremen. The Memnon and Ramleh were running between Liverpool 
and Galveston. The New Orleans and Galveston services were seasonal, 
and most of the steamers reverted to the Canadian trade in the spring 
of 1894. 

The 3,300 ton Etolia and Lycia had been completed by Harland 
& Wolff in 1888 for D. & C. Maclver’s City of Liverpool Steam Navi- 
gation Company, and were placed in the Liverpool-Bombay trade. As 
already stated, when the City of Liverpool Company was acquired 
by Elder Dempster and the Ocean ‘Transport Company formed these 
two ships were transferred to the African Steamship Company. ‘They 
were in effect sister ships of the Memphis, Memnon (ex-Plassey) and 
Mexico (ex-Sobraon), which they joined during the summer of 1895 
in the Elder Dempster Avonmouth—Quebec—Montreal service, which 
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was re-routed to Portland (Maine) at the close of the St. Lawrence 
River season. The Mexico was wrecked in July 1895. 

The Montezuma and Assaye had been running from London 
to Quebee and Montreal. The Mariposa was wrecked in October 1895, 
but had for some time been under charter to the Dominion Line and, 
in fact, sold to the Union Line for the South African trade. The fleet 
of the Ocean Transport Company was thus reduced to the Europa 
(ex-Ramleh), Montezuma and the 3,000 ton Niagara (ex-Abana). 
The 3,800 ton Marino was under construction. 

The Mohawk and Mobile were sold to the A.T.L. in October 
1896, having been continuously under charter to them since their 
completion and in the meanwhile fitted with passenger accommodation 
similar to that of their sister ships Manitoba and Massachusetts. The 
Memphis, the first of the ships to run for the A.T.L., was wrecked 
in November 1896 when running under Elder Dempster auspices. 

The 7,300 ton single-screw cargo steamer Milwaukee was 
launched in November 1896 for Elder Dempster’s New Orleans 
service. In practically every case hitherto, the Company’s ships had 
received “M” names to indicate their A.T.L. associations. The 
Milwaukee, however, had no such associations and the choice of 
name indicated that Elder Dempster had decided on a similar 
system of nomenclature for their own use. She had the misfortune 
to strand near Peterhead in September 1898. A remarkable feat of 
ship-surgery followed as she was cut in two by many small charges 
of dynamite, the bow part being left on the rocks. The remainder, 
including the engines and boilers, was towed away preparatory to 
the construction and replacement of a new forward end. A sister 
ship, the Monarch, was launched in July 1897. 

The 5,500 ton Montrose and Montcalm and the 3,500 ton 
Montpelier were completed in 1897. Additions during 1898 were the 
3,800 ton Montclair, 5,500 ton Monterey, the Mount Royal (a 
sister ship of the Milwaukee) and the 8,000 ton twin-screw Mon- 
mouth, which was sold almost at once and became the Dominion 
Line Jrishman, together with the 4,000 ton Melrose and Montauk, 
which were purchased second-hand in December 1898. It is interesting 
to note that all these ships were registered in the name of Elder 
Dempster & Co. Several of the African Steamship Company’s ships 
were still running on the North Atlantic but it would seem that 
the service as a whole had become known as “Elder Dempster”. 

The 4,400 ton Montenegro was commissioned in 1899, as were 
the 5,500 ton Monteagle and Montfort and the 7,300 ton Montezuma 
(I). The last three were twin-screw ships. The first Montezuma had 
been sold and the Assaye wrecked when under charter to the Beaver 
Line. The addition of these new ships enabled the Canadian services 
from Liverpool, Avonmouth and London to be strengthened. The 
Etolia, Lycia and Memnon were detailed to a new service between 
Avonmouth and Boston. 

Advertisements of May 1899 indicated that the “Beaver Line of 
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Steamers (Elder Dempster & Co.)” would have sailings from 
Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal by the Lake Ontario, Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. An explanation is desirable. The Beaver 
Line went into liquidation in 1894, Sailings were resumed in the 
following year, arrangements having been made for D. & C. Maclver 
to act as managers. A subsidiary company, Beaver Line Associated 
Steamers Ltd., was formed in November 1897 to enable additions 
to be made to the fleet, the only steamer purchased, however, being 
the ex-Cunarder Gallia. The Tongariro was chartered in August 
1898 to replace the Lake Winnipeg, which had been sold. Matters 
appeared to be running smoothly until Saturday, December 17th 
1898 when, just as the Lake Ontario was about to sail, she was held 
up by a court order. On the following Monday, Elder Dempster 
settled outstanding claims and the ship was allowed to sail. This, 
as things turned out, was the last “Lake” sailing by the Beaver Line, 
but the Gallia made two more voyages before being sold to the Allan 
Line, the Tongariro three or four under charter and the latter’s 
sister ship, Ruapehu, two. The “Associated Steamers” were seriously 
under-capitalised and were striving against impossible odds so that 
within a few months the service was withdrawn. 

It has often been implied that Elder Dempster treated the Beaver 
Line rather shabbily, but the reverse seems to have been the case. 
First and foremost, they made no immediate attempt to establish 
a rival service under the description “Beaver Line”, and in any event 
the value of the name to a firm of Elder Dempster’s standing was 
probably but slight. Instead, the Lake Huron made a voyage from 
Batum to Halifax in December 1898, and the Lake Ontario sailed 
from Halifax to Cuba soon afterwards. It is not clear under whose 
management the ships were at the time, but the Lake Ontario, at any 
rate, was not purchased by Elder Dempster until March 11th 1899. 
It is true that Elder Dempster took over the Beaver Line berth in 
Liverpool and some of the senior members of the Beaver Line staff, 
but the probability is that these men would otherwise have been out 
of a job as it was abundantly clear that the “Associated Steamers” 
could not remain in existence much longer. Their last westbound 
sailing appears to have taken place on June 10th 1899. The first Elder 
Dempster “Beaver Line” sailing was advertised for May 17th 1899, 
and actually took place on May 20th. By that time it was probably 
common knowledge that the “Associated Steamers” would be with- 
drawing their service. There may even have been some arrangement 
between Elder Dempster and D. & C. Maclver, the managers of the 
“Associated Steamers”, as the earlier events of this chapter indicate 
that the two firms were well-known to one another. 

The Lake Ontario, Lake Superior and Lake Huron maintained 
a somewhat irregular service for the “Beaver Line of Steamers (Elder 
Dempster & Co.)” from May 20th 1899 until the close of the St. 
Lawrence River season in the following November, but in the mean- 
while orders had been placed for two new passenger steamers. 
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A new company, Etper Dempster SHIPPING LIMITED, was 
founded in May 1899 with an authorised capital of £1,000,000 to 
permit the further expansion of Elder Dempster’s already vast 
activities. In September 1900 the British & African Steam Navigation 
Company (1900) Limited was registered with a similar capital. 

It was announced in July 1899 that the Canadian mail contract, 
hitherto shared by the Allan and Dominion Lines, had been trans-, 
ferred to Elder Dempster, who undertook to maintain a weekly 
service from Bristol (Avonmouth) and Queenstown (where the 
supplementary English and the regular Irish mails were put aboard) 
to Rimouski (where the mails were unloaded), Quebec and Montreal. 
The first sailing was taken by the Monterey, which left Avonmouth 
on June 24th 1899. The chartered steamer Ikbal sailed a week later 
and was followed by the Arawa, Montfort, Monteagle and Mont- 
rose. Unlike the others, the Arawa was a passenger steamer, her 
former owners being the Shaw, Savill & Albion Line. 

No fewer than twelve Elder Dempster steamers were taken up 
as transports during the Boer War, including the new passenger 
steamer Lake Erie, which was completed early in 1900. Her sister 
ship, the 7,400 ton twin-screw Lake Champlain, joined the other 
“Lakes” in the Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal service in May 1900. 
The passenger fleet at this time consisted of the Lakes Champlain, 
Ontario, Superior, Huron and Megantic and the Lusitania. ‘The 
Lake Megantic was the Arawa under a new name; the Lusitania 
had been purchased from the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
to whom she was resold in July 1900, only to be repurchased by 
Elder Dempster in February 1901 and wrecked in the following June. 
Other purchases at about this time were the Norddeutscher Lloyd Ems 
(renamed Lake Simcoe),and the Union-Castle Garth Castle and Trojan 
(renamed Wassau). The firsi-named was regularly employed in the 
Liverpool-Canada passenger service; the other two were occasionally 
employed in it but were resold a year or so later. 

The “Imperial Direct West India Mail Service Limited” was 
registered in November 1900 and in February 1901 started a fort- 
nightly service between Avonmouth and Kingston (Jamaica) with 
the 4,000 ton Port Morant and three consorts, a subsequent addition 
being the Port Henderson (ex-Lake Megantic, ex-Arawa). This 
company was an Elder Dempster subsidiary and later became known 
as the Imperial Direct Line Limited. 

The Lake Erie made a number of voyages to South Africa as a 
troopship and in consequence did not enter the “Beaver Line” 
service until June 1902. Some months previously the 9,700 ton 
Lake Manitoba had, however, joined the service and a sister ship, 
the Lake Michigan, was under construction and upon completion 
made a trooping voyage to South Africa, but was never employed 
commercially by Elder Dempster. The two newcomers were im- 
proved versions of the Lake Erie and Lake Champlain, and were 
similar in dimensions and propelling machinery to the cargo steamer 
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Montreal, which had been completed in 1900. Other cargo steamers 
commissioned at this time were the 4,000 ton Monmouth (1) and 
Melville and the 8,800 ton twin-screw Mount Temple. 

By 1902 the Company’s building programme was virtually 
complete and all the ships with one exception that had been taken up 
as transports had resumed their commercial duties. The Company 
was running four North Atlantic services, namely, the “Beaver Line” 
from Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal by the Lakes Champlain, 
Erie, Manitoba, Megantic, Ontario, Simcoe and Superior; from 
London to Quebec and Montreal by the Milwaukee, Monarch, 
Montenegro, Montezuma, Montreal and Mount Royal; from 
Avonmouth to Quebec and Montreal by the Monmouth, Montauk, 
Montcalm, Monteagle, Monterey and Montrose; from Avonmouth 
to Boston by the Htolia, Lycia and Memnon. The St. Lawrence 
services were diverted to Halifax and St. John, N.B. in winter. The 
Lake Superior was wrecked in March 1902. 

There had been rumours for many years past that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was intending to enter the North Atlantic trade. 
Nevertheless, it came as a complete surprise to most people when it 
was announced in February 1903 that they had purchased the good- 
will of the Elder Dempster services between the United Kingdom 
and Canada and 14 units of their fleet (later increased to 15). Details 
of the individual ships included in the purchase will be found in the 
Canadian Pacific chapter, and it will be sufficient to mention here 
that Elder Dempster retained the Lake Megantic, Lake Ontario, 
Lake Simcoe, Melville, Monarch, Montauk and Montenegro. 
Various other ships, including the Melrose, Montclair, Montpelier, 
Garth Castle and Wassaw had already been sold. The Elder Dempster 
services from Liverpool to West Africa and from Canada to West 
Africa were not affected by the purchase, nor was the Imperial Direct 
West India Mail Service. 

The “Lakes” were all fully-fledged passenger steamers. It seems 
clear that all the “M” steamers, many of which had stalls for a large 
number of cattle, were built as cargo steamers with, in some cases, 
accommodation for a few passengers. It is equally certain that in 
the later stages of their careers the Montrose, Mount Royal, 
Monteagle, Montfort, Montreal, Montezuma and Mount Temple 
carried large numbers of steerage passengers. It is probable that the 
conversion took place in 1904, when the Canadian Pacific started a 
cargo and emigrant service from London and Antwerp to Canada, 
but the possibility cannot be excluded that it took place during the 
Elder Dempster régime, and if so it must presumably have been 
undertaken when the ships were being reconditioned after their 
transport service to South Africa. In either event the length of this 
chapter is disproportionate to the importance of Elder Dempster’s 
North Atlantic passenger activities. The justifications are the im- 
portant bearing that these activities had on the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific on the North Atlantic, and that Elder 
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Dempster’s North Atlantic activities, passenger and cargo alike, 
have seldom if ever before been described in detail. 

It is appropriate to add that nearly all the credit for the spectacu- 
lar rise of the Elder Dempster Line during the 1890’s should be given 
to Sir Alfred Jones, who died in 1909. Many of his activities—for 
example, the introduction of the banana into the United Kingdom 
and the formation of the Bank of British West Africa Ltd.—had no 
connection with the North Atlantic and cannot, therefore, be given 
the prominence they so rightly deserve. 

(N.B. In 1932 Elder Dempster Lines Ltd. took over the fleet 
and assets of Elder Dempster & Co., and the companies managed 
by that firm.) 


1. 1890 Alexander Eldert 
(1892) Merrimac 
4,177. 401 x45. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Harland & Wolff). 1890 (April) completed. 
1890-91 Liverpool—Baltimore trade. 1892 (Dec. approx.) renamed and 
chartered to A.T.L. London—Baltimore. 1894 (or earlier) Avonmouth—New 
Orleans. 1898-99 Liverpool, Avonmouth or London—Quebec—Montreal. 
1899 (15/7) stranded on Anticosti Island; refloated. 1899 (25/10) L/V Quebec 
—Belfast; disappeared without trace. 


2. 1890 Plasseyt 
(1892) Memnon 
3,176. 346 x41. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Harland & Wolff). Laid down as Talavera. 
1890 (21/5) launched. 1890 chartered to Brocklebank Line for Indian trade. 
1892 (Dec.) renamed and chartered to A.T.L., London—Baltimore. 1893 (July 
or earlier) Avonmouth—Quebec—Montreal. 1899 Avonmouth—Boston. 1903 
retained by Elder Dempster. 1917 (12/3) torpedoed off Portland Bill. 


3. 1890 Memphist 
3,191. 34641. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Harland & Wolff). 1890 (Nov.) completed. 
1890-93 chartered to A.T.L., London—Baltimore. 1893 (Dec or earlier) F/V 
London—New Orleans. 1894-96 Avonmouth-Quebec—Montreal. 1896 (17/11) 
wrecked in Dunlough Bay (11) 


4. 1890 Sobraont 
(1893) Mexico 
3,185—details as (2). Laid down as Barrosa. 1890 chartered to Brocklebank 
Line for Indian trade. 1891 (July) F/V Liverpool—Baltimore. 1893 (Jan.) 
renamed and chartered to A.T.L., London—Baltimore. 1893 (July or earlier) 
Avonmouth—Quebec—Montreal. 1895 (4/7) wrecked on Belle Isle (0). 


5. 1891 Assayet 
5,129. 401 x 45. 1-4. S~T3-12 (Harland & Wolff). 1891 M/V London-Calcutta. 
1893 (7/8 or earlier) F'/V Liverpool-New Orleans. 1895 London—Quebec- 
Montreal; to New Orleans in winter. 1897 (20/3) chartered to Beaver Line, 
Liverpool-St. John, N.B. 1897 (5/4) wrecked on Seal Island (0). 


6. 1892. Mohawktt 
5,658. 445 x 49. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). (Did not run for Elder 
Dempster.) 1892 (25/2) launched. 1892 (May approx.) M/V London—New York 
for A.T.L. (qg.v.). 1896 (Oct.) sold to A.T.L. 1898 became Grant (U.S. Govt.). 


7. 1892 Montezuma (I)t 
6,336. 430 x47. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1891 as Jonia (City 
of Liverpool S.N. Co.). 1892 (Oct.) renamed; chartered to A.T.L., London- 
New York. 1893 (August or earlier) Liverpool-Quebec—-Montreal (New 
Orleans service in winter). 1898 became Sandusky (Union Line). 1899 
ecieds tet (Dominion). 1916 (24/3) torpedoed on voyage Avonmouth— 
ortiand. 
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1892. = Mariposat 
9,305. 421 x 48. 1-3. 2S-T6-12 (Armstrong Mitchell (Newcastle) ). Launched 
1891 (20/6) as Ruthenia (City of Liverpool S.N. Co.). 1892 (4/11) renamed; 
chartered to A.T.L., London—New York. 1893 (July or earlier) Liverpool— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1894 (7/9) chartered to Dominion Line ditto. 1895 (27/9) 
wrecked in R. St. Lawrence (0). (Ship had been sold, but not handed over, to 
Union Line, who proposed to rename her Gascon.) 


1893 Mobile+t 
9,/80—details as (6). (Did not run for Elder Dempster.) 1893 (20/1) M/V 
London—New York for A.T.L. (q.v.). 1896 (Oct.) sold to A.T.L. 1898 became 
Sherman (U.S. Govt.). 1923 Calawaii (7,271 tons) (Los Angeles S.S. (200): 
1933 scrapped in Japan. 


(1893) Ramleht 

(1894) Europa 
2,232. 300 X36. 1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Pearse (Stockton) ). Built 1881. 1893 (July 
or earlier) London-Quebec-Montreal; later to Galveston. 1901 (approx.) became 
Veliki Kniaz Alexander Michaelovitch (Vladivostock). 1903-04 no trace. 

(1894) Niagarat 
3,033. 32440. 1-3. I-S-C2-10 (Pearse (Stockton) ). Built 1883 as Abana. 
1894 (Jan.) U.K.-New Orleans-Bremen. 1897 Avonmouth-Baltimore. 1899 
(18/7) wrecked near Montevideo. 


(1894) Etoliat 
3,270—details as (2). Built 1887 for City of Liverpool S.N. Co.; ran Liverpool— 
Bombay. 1894 (Dec.) transferred to African S.S. Co. 1895 Avonmouth— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1898 Avonmouth-Boston. 1903 retained by Elder Dempster 
1906 (10/6) wrecked near Cape Sable. 

(1894) Lyciat 
3,282—details as (2). Built 1888 for City of Liverpool S.N. Co.; ran Liverpool- 
Bombay. 1894 (Dec.) transferred to African S.S. Co. 1895 Avonmouth— 
Quebec-Montreal. 1898 Avonmouth—Boston. 1904 sold to Germany. 


1895 Marinot 
3,805. 371 x43. 1-2. S-T3-11 (Harland & Wolff). 1898 became Sabine 
(Union Line). 1921 Umzinto (Natal Line). 


1897 Milwaukeet 
7,323, 47056. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Swan & Hunter). Launched 1896 (7/11). 
1897 mostly New Orleans service. 1898 (16/9) stranded near Peterhead: 
refloated minus forward end; rebuilt. 1902 London—Quebec—Montreal. 1903 
became Milwaukee (Can. Pac.) (g.v.). 1918 (31/8) torpedoed 260 miles S.W. 
of Fastnet (1). 


1897 Montroset+ 
5,440. 445 x52. 1-4. S-T3-12 (Dixon (Middlesbrough) ). 1897 (Sept.) M/V 
to Quebec and Montreal. (Mostly Avonmouth service.) 1901-2 tonnage 7,094. 
1903 became Montrose (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1914 sold to British Admiralty. 
1914 (Dec.) wrecked on Goodwin Sands (0). 


1897 Montcalm; 
9.005. Ditto. (Palmers (Newcastle) ). Mostly Avonmouth-Quebec—Montreal 
service. 1898 (22/12) F/V London—New York for A.T.L. (3 R/V). 1899-1900 
tonnage 6,981. 1903 became Montcalm (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1914 sold to 
British Admiralty. 1916 became Crenella (tanker). 1917 (26/11) torpedoed 
off Irish coast; reached port. 1923 Rey Alfonso (Norwegian). 1927 Anglo- 
Norse, later Polar Chief. 1940 (approx.) Empire Chief (British). 1942 stranded; 
refloated. 1946 reverted to Polar Chief. 1952 scrapped at Dalmuir. 

1897 Monarcht 
7,355—details as (15). Launched 1897 (1/7). 1897 M/V U.K.—New Orleans; 
later London-Quebec-Montreal. 1899-1900 tonnage 9,041. 1903 retained by 
Elder Dempster. 1927 (approx.) scrapped in Italy. 
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1897 Montpeliert 
3,483. 344.44. 1-2. S-T3-11 (McMillan (Dumbarton) ). Mostly New Orleans 


service. 1900 (May) wrecked. 


1898 Montclair 
3.806. 370 x 46. 1-2. S-T3-11 (McMillan (Dumbarton) ). Mostly New Orleans 
service. 1902 became José Gallart (Spanish). 1911 Balmes (Spanish). 1927 
Ramon Alonso R. 1952 collision in R. Scheldt; scrapped. 


1898 Monmouth (I)t 
8,001. 490 x 56. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Harland & Wolff). 1898 (May) M/V Liverpool 
—New Orleans (only Elder Dempster voyage) (?). 1899 became Irishman 
(Dominion). 1903 Michigan (National). 1914 ditto (A.T.L.). 1926 scrapped 
in Italy. 

1898 Montereyt 
5,455. 445 x52. 1-4. S-T3-12 (Palmers (Newcastle) ). Mostly Avonmouth— 
Quebec—Montreal and New Orleans services. 1905 became Monterey (Can. 


Pac.) (q.v.). 1903 (14/7) wrecked on Miquelon Island (0). 


. 1898 Mount Royal+t 


8,747. 47056. 1-4. S-T3-12 (Swan & Hunter). Launched 1898 (17/8). 
Mostly London—Quebec-Montreal. 1903 became Mount Royal (Can. Pac.) 
(g.v.). 1914 sold to British Admiralty; renamed Mapleleaf (tonnage 7,998). 
1919 became Mapleleaf (Shipping Controller). Later British Maple. 1933 
(Feb.) scrapped. 
(1898) Melroset 

4,038. 365 X 47, 1-2. S-T3-12 (Gray (West Hartlepool) ). Built 1894 as Strath- 
nairn. 1898 (Dec.) F/V Liverpool—Boston. 1900 (approx.) became Ereza 
(Spanish). 1907-08 no trace. 


(1898) Montaukt 
4,040. Ditto. Built 1894 as Strathfillan. 1898 (Dec.) purchased by Elder 
Dempster. 1902 (or earlier) Avonmouth—Quebec—Montreal. 1903 retained by 
Elder Dempster. 

(1899) Montenegrot 
4,408. 375 x50. 1-2. S-T3-11 (D. & W. Henderson). Built 1898 for other 
owners. 1899 (Jan.) F/V U.K.—New Orleans. 1902 London-Quebec—Montreal. 
1903 retained by Elder Dempster. 1922 sold to Germany. 


(1899) Lake Ontario 
4,502. 37443. C-2-3. S-T3-12 (Laing). (I-200; II-85; II). Built 1887 for 
Beaver Line (q.v.). 1899 (20/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1905 


scrapped in Italy. 


(1899) Lake Superior 
4,562. 400 x 44. 1-3. I-S-C2-11 (Thomson). ({-190; If-80; III). Built 1884 


for Beaver Line (q.v.). 1899 (3/6) F/V Liverpool-Quebec-Montreal. 1902 
(31/3) wrecked near St. John, N.B. 


(1899) Lake Huron 
4,040. 385 x 43. 1-3. I-S-C2-11 (London & Glasgow Co.), (I-70; 11-50; II). 
Built 1881 for Beaver Line (q.v.). 1899 (15/7) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal 
1900 stranded near Quebec; broken up. 


(1899) Arawa 

(1900) Lake Megantic 
5,026. 440 x46. C-2-4. S-T4-13 (Denny). Built 1884 for Shaw, Savill & 
Albion. 1896 became Colon (Cia. Trasatlantica—chartered). 1899 (7/8) F/V 
Avonmouth-Quebec-Montreal (2 R/V). 1899 (Nov.) became Boer War 
troopship. 1900 (10/3) F/V_ as Lake Megantic Liverpool—Halifax—St. John, 
N.B. 1905-06 became Port Henderson (Imperial Direct Line). 1913-14 Anapo 
(Italian). 1914-15 Porto Said (Italian). 1915 sunk. 
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| 1949 Oslofjord 16,844 tons 
| A replacement of a ship of similar name lost during World War 
)} II. Runs between Oslo, Bergen and New York. (142-5) NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


facing page 416 


1953 Kungsholm 22,071 tons 
i Flagship of the Swedish American Line, and the third ship of 
| SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE ihis name. Runs between Gothenberg and New York. (144-6) 
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1936 Batory 14,287 tons 


Built in Italy for the Gdynia America Line. At present running 
between Poland and Bombay. Sister ship: Pilsudski (165-5) POLISH OCEAN LINES 


facing page 417 


1953 Olympia 22,979 tons 


The flagship of the Greek Line. In 1955 transferred from the 
GREEK LINE Bremen—New York to the Piraeus-New York service. (169-5) 
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1899 Montezuma (II)tt 
7,345. 485 x 59. 1-4. 25-T6-13 (Stephen). 1899 (Sept.) M/V Liverpool-New 
Orleans; followed by 3 R/V New Orleans—South Africa with horses and mules. 
1902 London—Quebec—Montreal. 1903 became Montezuma (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 
1914 sold to British Admiralty. 1916 became Oakleaf (British). 1917 (25/7) 
torpedoed. 


1899 Montforttt 
5,019, 445 x52. 1-4. 25S-T6-13 (Palmers (Newcastle) ). 1899 (Nov.) first of 
3 R/V to South Africa. 1900 (17/7) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. (V.B. 
At times tonnage was 7,087.) 1903 became Montfort (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1918 
(1/10) torpedoed 170 miles from Bishop’s Rock (5). 


1899 Monteaglett 
5,498. Ditto. 1899 (2/12) M/V (?) Liverpool-St. John, N.B. 1900 (Feb.) 
First of two R/V to South Africa. 1902 Avonmouth—Quebec—Montreal. (V.B. 
At times tonnage was 6,955.) 1903 became Monteagle (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 
1926 scrapped at Blyth. 


(1900) Lusitania 
3,912. 380 x40. C-1-3. I-S-T3-13. (Laird (Birkenhead) ). (I-70; II-85). 
Built 1871 for P.S.N. Co.; 1877 inaugurated Orient Line service to Australia. 
1900 (31/3) F/V Liverpool—Halifax—St. John, N.B.; subsequently to Quebec 
and Montreal (after 3 R/V resold to P.S.N. Co.). 1901 (19/2) Liverpool 
—Halifax—St. John, N.B. (repurchased). 1901 (26/6) wrecked near Cape Race (0) 


1900 Lake Champlain , 7 
7,392. 44652. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Barclay Curle). (I-100; II-80; ITI-500). 
Launched 1900 (31/3). 1900 (15/5) M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1903 
became Lake Champlain (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1913 renamed Ruthenia. 1914 
sold to British Admiralty; renamed Regina; later reverted to Ruthenia. 1931 
(approx.) became Choran Maru (Japanese). 1949 scrapped. 


1900 Montrealtt 
6,870. 469 x 56. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Swan & Hunter). 1902 London—Quebec-— 
Montreal. (V.B. At times tonnage was 8,644.) 1903 became Montreal 
(Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1918 (Jan.) wrecked in Morecambe Bay (0). 


1900 Monmouth (IDt 
4,078. 375 x 48. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Sir Raylton Dixon (Middlesbrough) ). 1902 
Avonmouth—Quebec—Montreal. 1903 became Monmouth (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 
1919 Shinzan Maru (Jap); later Treti Krabolov (U.S.S.R.). 


(1901) Wassau 
3,662. 36443. 1-2. I-S-T3-12 (Thomson). Built 1880 as Trojan (Union 
Line). 1901 (29/1) F/V Liverpool—Halifax-St. John, N.B. (4 R/V). 1902 (Jan.) 
became /slam (French). 1903 (approx.) Tosa Maru (Jap.). 1924-25 no trace. 


(1901) Lake Simcoe 
4,912. 430 x 47. 2-2. I-S—-C3-16 (Elder (Glasgow) ). Built 1884 for N.D.L. 
as Ems (q.v.). 1901 (20/8) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1903 retained by 
Elder Dempster but chartered to Can. Pac. for 1 R/V. 1904 scrapped. 


1901 Mount Templett 
8,790—details as (31). (Armstrong Whitworth (Newcastle) ). Launched 1901 
(18/6). 1903 became Mount Temple (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1916 (6/12) captured 
and sunk by German raider Moewe. 

1901 Lake Manitoba 
9,674—<details as (36). (I-122; II-130; [1I-500). Launched 1901 (6/6). 1901 
(24/9) M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1903 became Lake Manitoba 
(Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1918 (Aug.) scuttled at Montreal after fire; salved. 1919 
resumed service. 1920 became Iver Heath (Canadian). 1924 scrapped. 

(1901) Garth Castle 
3,704. 365 x 43. 1-2. I-S-T3-12 (Elder (Glasgow) ). (I-52; II-46). Built 1881 
for Castle Line. 1901 (3/12) F/V Liverpool—Halifax-St. John, N.B. (3 R/V). 
1902 became Ismailia (Khedivial Mail); later Brunette (Italian). 1923 scrapped, 
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43. (1902) Lake Erie 
7,550—details as (35). (I-100; I-80; III-500). 1900 (30/1) M/V Liverpool- 
Cape Town (8 R/V as troopship). 1902 (24/6) F/V Liverpool-Quebec— 
Montreal. 1903 became Lake Erie (Can. Pac.) (q.v.). 1913 renamed Tyrolia. 
1914 sold to British Admiralty; became Aspenleaf (oiler). 1919 Prygona 
(Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co.—depot ship). 1925 scrapped. 


44. 1902 Melvillet 
4,439, 385 x 49. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Duncan (Glasgow) ). 1903 retained by Elder 
Dempster. 1926-27 became Charitas (Italian). 


-~ -— Lake Michigan 
9,240—details as (41). (Did not run commercially for Elder Dempster—see 
Canadian Pacific.) 


t—cargo steamer. 
tt—pbuilt as cargo steamer but later carried passengers. 


AFRICAN S.S. Co. & ELDER DEMPSTER 
FUNNEL: Buff. 
FLAG: White burgee with red St. George’s Cross and golden crown in centre. 


(Note: No explanation has been found for photographs showing certain Elder 
Dempster ships as having black funnels with a white band). 


Chapter 119 
1891-98 


CANADA & NEWFOUNDLAND LINE OF STEAMERS 
(BRITISH) 


CCORDING to Lloyd’s Register for 1891-92, the 1,789 ton 
Ulunda was owned by the CANADA & NEWFOUNDLAND LINE OF 
STEAMERS, who had recently purchased her from the Furness 

Line following a minor stranding in August 1890. 

During 1891-92 the Ulunda ran as hitherto between London and 
Halifax. Advertisements made no mention of the Canada & New- 
foundland Line of Steamers, but in February 1893 she was advertised 
as running between London, St. John’s, N.F. and Halifax for the 
“Halifax (Nova Scotia), St. John’s (Newfoundland), London and 
Liverpool Line of Steamers”,! which may well have been an alternative 
name for the Canada & Newfoundland Line. A month previously 
the 1,802 ton Barcelona, formerly owned by the Thomson Line, was 
advertised as sailing from Liverpool to St. John’s, N.F. and Halifax. 
Subsequent voyages of the Ulunda were from Glasgow and Liverpool. 
Between May 1893 and January 1894 advertisements again omitted 
the name of the line; the loading brokers were Donaldson Brothers 
of Glasgow, the managers of the Donaldson Line. 

From March 1894 onwards the Company was advertised as the 
CANADA & NEWFOUNDLAND LINE OF STEAMERS.? As a rule the 
Barcelona and Ulunda sailed from Glasgow about three to five days 
after leaving Liverpool, but occasionally sailings were from Glasgow 


(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 20/2/93. 
(2) Glasgow Herald, 6/3/94, 
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only. The agency was transferred from Donaldson Brothers to William 
Jacks & Co. of Glasgow in 1896-97. 

The goodwill of the Line was purchased by Furness, Withy & 
Co. Ltd. in 1898 together with the Barcelona and Ulunda, which 
were joined by a larger steamer, the 2,470 ton Dahomé. Neither she 
nor the Barcelona remained long in the service, but in 1901 the 
Ulunda and a sister ship, the Damara, started a joint service from 
Glasgow and Liverpool to St. John’s, N.F. and Halifax with the 
Allan Line. It was known as the Furness-Allan Line. 

(For details of Barcelona and Ulunda see Furness Line.) 


Chapter 120 
1896-1914 


WILSON’S & FURNESS-LEYLAND LINE LIMITED 
(BRITISH) 


UMOURS began to circulate in 1895 that a new North Atlantic 
line was in course of formation, although few details were 
mentioned. At this time the old-established National Line was 
in very low water. Its Liverpool-New York service had been with- 
drawn a year previously, and for some years the London—New York 
service had been confined to the carriage of cargo and cattle. The 
new company (whose name had not yet been announced) made quite 
a good offer for the National Line fleet and goodwill, but a handful of 
shareholders stood out and unfortunately forthem the deal fellthrough. 

It was announced in due course that the new company would 
be known as the Wixson’s & FurNness-LeYLAND Line Limirep. It 
was, in effect, an amalgamation of the existing services of the Wilson 
Line between London and New York, and of the Furness and Leyland 
Lines between London and Boston. It should be emphasised that the 
Company’s interests never extended beyond these routes, so that 
numerous other activities carried on by the three component com- 
panies were not affected. 

‘Phe Furness Line’s London—Boston service dated back to 1882. 
The Wilson Line had been operating a North Atlantic service since 
1875, and in 1887 had purchased three steamers from the liquidators 
of the Monarch Line, joined forces with the Hill (or Twin Screw) 
Line, and with them established the Wilson-Hill Line on the London 
—New York route. On the death of Frederick Leyland in 1892 a new 
company, Frederick Leyland & Co. Ltd., had been formed with 
Walter Glynn and Christopher Furness as the principal directors. 
In this way the Furness Line acquired a substantial interest in the 
Leyland Line, which started a London—Boston service jointly with 
the existing Furness service. This, incidentally, accounted for the 
“Furness-Leyland” portion of the new title, 
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It should be mentioned that as early as 1892 the Wilson and 
Furness Lines had been running a joint service between Newcastle 
-on-Tyne and New York known as the “Wilson-Furness Line”. 
It has been said that the name “Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line” 
was only agreed upon after a good deal of argument. It is difficult 
to accept this statement as the title would appear to have been a 
natural choice in view of the precedent already established by the 
Wilson-Furness Line and the close relationship between the Furness 
and Leyland Lines. 

The Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line established headquarters 
“1 Leadenhall Street, London, and appointed T. Ronaldson & Co. as 
loading brokers for the Boston service. The New York service brokers 
were Allan Brothers & Co., who had acted in a similar capacity for 
the Twin Screw and Wilson-Hill Lines. Immediate steps were taken 
to lay down a large fleet of ships, both passenger and cargo and cargo 
only. 

“About the middle of September 1896 advertisements of the 
Wilson-Hill Line’s London—New York service were superseded by 
similar ones of the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line, and for a time 
ships that had been engaged in the former service continued in the 
latter. Thus, the first few sailings of the new company were under- 
taken by the Hindoo, Georgian, Ludgate Hill, Ontario and Tower 
Hill at weekly intervals. The Georgian was purchased by the Com- 
pany from the Leyland Line and, like the Ontario, was attached to 
the service for nearly a year, but the Wilson Line Hindoo and the 
Hill Line Ludgate Hill and Tower Hill were soon withdrawn and 
the last two were put up for sale. Within a few months the 5,600 
ton cargo steamers Idaho, Megantic and Cambrian were purchased 
and detailed temporarily to the route. The Idaho had been laid down 
by Stephen of Glasgow as the Furness London City, taken over on 
the stocks by the Wilson Line, renamed and employed for a few 
months between Hull and New York. The Megantic and Cambrian 
were sister ships of the Jdaho. 

The Company’s early sailings on the Boston route were under- 
taken by the Virginian, Galileo, Bostonian, Columbian, Saint 
Ronans and Borderer. All were chartered ships except the 4,500 ton 
Bostonian, which was purchased from the Leyland Line. Whereas 
some of the chartered steamers employed on the New York route 
carried passengers, the Boston service from first to last was confined 
almost exclusively to cargo and cattle. 

The first of the new passenger steamers was the 6,900 ton 
Alexandra, which had accommodation for 120 first class passengers 
and stalls for over 600 head of cattle. For purposes of convenience 
her maiden voyage took place from Glasgow to New York under the 
auspices of the Allan-State Line, but she returned from New York to 
London, whence she sailed in November 1897 on her first regular 
westbound voyage for the Company. The Victoria, Boadicea and 

(1) Shipping Gazette & Lloyd’s List (advt.), Dec. 1892. 
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Winifreda were commissioned early in 1898, all three being similar 
to the Alexandra except that the two last-named were a few feet 
longer. The commissioning of these ships enabled the Georgian, 
Idaho, Megantic and Cambrian to be transferred from the New York 
to the Boston route, and all the chartered steamers except the Colum- 
bian to be withdrawn. 

A fifth new passenger steamer, the Cleopatra, was advertised to 
leave London for New York on July 28th 1898. In the meanwhile, 
however, the Atlantic Transport Line had disposed of the five pas- 
senger steamers comprising their London—New York fleet to the 
United States Government for use during the Spanish-American 
War, and having no desire to abandon the trade entered into negotia- 
tions with the Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line. The outcome was an 
announcement on July 4th that the Alexandra, Victoria, Boadicea, 
Winifreda and Cleopatra had been sold to the A.T.L., together with 
the rights to the London—New York route. Thus the Cleopatra never 
sailed for her original owners. 

The sale of the New York fleet and service did not affect the 
company’s London—Boston service, which for the next few months 
was carried on by the Bostonian, Georgian, Cambrian, Londonian 
and Anglian. The last two were the [daho and Megantic respectively 
under new names. The Londonian’s career was cut short in November 
1898 when she foundered in the North Atlantic with the loss of 18 
lives and over 600 head of cattle. The 6,500 ton Wilson Line Chicago 
was purchased to make good the loss and in 1903 was renamed 
Etonian. 

The Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland Line was acquired by the 
International Navigation Company (the predecessors to the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company) in 1901. No noticeable changes 
took place, but the Company had decided to enter the London— 
Boston passenger trade and for this purpose had ordered the 18,000 
ton Servian and Scotian from Harland & Wolff. These orders were 
cancelled, and the ships lay uncompleted for several years before 
being purchased by the Hamburg American Line. 

The 6,300 ton Mercian and Meltonian were delivered in 
1908-09. By this time some of the earlier ships were long past their 
prime, but it was not until 1913 that the oldest unit, the Bostonian, 
was scrapped. A year later the remaining ships were incorporated 
into the Leyland Line fleet, and the name WILson’s & FUuRNEss- 
LeyLanp Line faded out. 


1. 1897 Alexandra 
6,919. 475 x 52. S-1-4. S-T3-14 (Stephen). (I-120). 1897 (8/10) M/V Glasgow 
—~New York. 1897 (11/11) 2nd voyage London—New York. 1898 became 
Menominee (A.T.L.) (q.v.). 1926 scrapped in Italy. 


2. 1898 Victoria 
6,849. Ditto. (Furness Withy (W. Hartlepool) ). (I-120). 1898 (6/1) M/V 
London—New York. 1898 became Manitou (A.T.L.) (qg.v.). 1920 Poland (Red 
Star-chartered) (q.v.). 1925 Natale. 1925 scrapped. 
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3. 1898  Boadicea 
7,057. 486 x 52. S-1-4. S-T3-14 (Stephen). (1-120). 1898 (13/1) M/V Glasgow 
—New York. 1898 (17/2) 2nd voyage London—New York. 1898 became 
Marquette (A.T.L.) (q.v.). 1915 (23/10) torpedoed in Aegean Sea (29). 

4. 1898 Winifreda 
6,833. 482 x 52. S-1-4. S-T3-14 (Harland & Wolff). (1-120). 1898 (3/3) M/V 
London—New York. 1898 became Mesaba (A.T.L.) (q.v.). 1918 torpedoed in 
Irish Sea. ‘ 


Cleopatra 
6,889. (Never ran for Company—see A.T.L.) 


——  Servian 

— Scotian 
18,000. |. (Never ran for Company—see Hamburg American President Lincoln 
18,000. f and President Grant.) 


FUNNEL: Red; black top. 
FLAG: Red with white ““W &FL”; narrow blue border. 


Chapter 121 
1897-1906 


PRINCE LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE Prince Line was founded by Mr. (later Sir) James Knott of 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, who acquired his first steamer in 1882. 

Until 1897 the Company’s ships were principally engaged in 
services between the United Kingdom and the Mediterranean or 
South America, but in that year, two of the latest running to South 
America, the Tartar Prince and Trojan Prince, were detailed to a new 
service between Genoa, Naples, the Azores and New York. Accom- 
modation for about 850 steerage was added to the existing 20 first- 
class berths. They were joined at the end of the year by a new ship 
of similar type, the Spartan Prince. 

Sailings of the Mediterranean—New York service took place at 
intervals of three weeks, and during 1898 the ships landed 241 first- 
class and 13,587 steerage passengers at New York. These figures 
indicate that they must have been booked almost to capacity on each 
voyage. 

The Tartar Prince was burnt at sea in 1902. In her place two 
ships of similar type but with increased steerage accommodation 
were purchased by the Company and placed in service as the Sicilian 
Prince and Napolitan Prince. 

The service was withdrawn in 1906 owing to the increased 
competition of the Italian lines, to say nothing of the various British, 
German and French lines. Latterly, in order to comply with the 
Italian emigration regulations, the ships had been chartered to 
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Signor Giuseppe Fornari, who acted as “emigrant carrier” and held 
the Italian emigration licence. This was not renewed for the year 1907. 

The Prince Line was acquired by the Furness group in 1916, but 
still retains its name and a semi-independent existence. 


1. (1897) Tartar Prince 
3,272. 343 x 43. C-1-2. S-T3-12 (Short Bros. (Sunderland) ). Built 1895 for 
Company’s S. American service. 1902 burnt at sea. 


2. (1897) Trojan Prince 
3,273. 351 x45, C-1-2. S-T3-12 (J. Readhead & Sons (S. Shields) ). Built 
1896 for Company’s S. American service. 1917 (23/2) torpedoed and sunk by 
German submarine. 


3. 1897 Spartan Prince 
3,299. Ditto. (Short Bros. (Sunderland) ). 1908 (approx.) sold. 1908-09 


sunk in collision with sailing ship off Brazil. 


4. (1902) Sicilian Prince 
2,784. 363 x42. C-1-2. S-T3-12 (Scott & Co. (Greenock) ). Built 1889 as 
Mogambique; later became Alvarez Cabrel. 1910 became Abbassieh (Khe- 
divial Mail). 1930-31 no trace. 


3. (1902) Napolitan Prince 
2,900. Ditto. Built 1889 as Ret de Portugal. 1911 became Manouba. 
1929 (approx.) scrapped. 
FUNNEL: Black; broad red band with white “‘Prince of Wales feathers’. 
FLAG: Red; large white ““Prince of Wales feathers”. 


Chapter 122 
1898 


SKANDINAVIEN-AMERIKA LINIEN 


(SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE) 
owned by 
Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 
(United Steamship Company Limited) 
(DANISH) 


HE description SKANDINAVIEN-AMERIKA LINIEN (Scandinavian- 

American Line) was first used on October Ist 1898. On that date 

the old-established DET FORENEDE DAMPSKIBS-SELSKAB (United 
Steamship Company Limited) took over the Dampskibs-Selskabet 
“Thingvalla” (Thingvalla Line), which had been running a pas- 
senger and cargo service between Copenhagen and New York since 
1880, together with its four surviving steamers—the Thingvalla, 
Island, Hekla and Norge. 

The United Steamship Company is best-known in England for 
its service of motor ships running between Harwich and Esbjerg. 
It was founded on December 11th 1866 and had built up a large fleet 
of steamers trading in the North Sea, the Baltic and Mediterranean. 
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In 1895 it had started a cargo service between Denmark and United 
States ports in the Gulf of Mexico, with intermediate calls as required 
at Atlantic seaboard ports, by the steamers Alexandra, Nicolai IT 
and Xenia. The 3,000 ton Louisiana, Arkansas and Kentucky were 
built for the service in 1896-97, followed by the 4,400 ton Florida, 
Alabama and Texas in 1898-99. The Company was, therefore, no 
stranger to the North Atlantic, and had in fact arranged occasional 
sailings thereon as early as 1887. 

Of the four ex-Thingvalla ships the Thingvalla was nearing the 
end of her days and was sold in 1900. In the meanwhile plans were well 
advanced for laying down three much larger ships, the first of which, 
the 9,950 ton twin-screw Oscar IT, was delivered by Stephen of Glas- 
gow in 1902. The 10,000 ton Hellig Olav and United States were 
completed by the same yard in the following year. All were placed in 
service between Copenhagen, Christiania (Oslo) and New York. 

The ill-luck attending the Thingvalla steamers was not entirely 
eliminated by the change of ownership, and the Norge was wrecked 
in January 1904 with very heavy loss of life. The Island and Hekla 
were sold soon afterwards, and in their place the 8,300 ton twin-screw 
Rotterdam was purchased from the Holland America Line and re- 
named C. F. Tietgen in honour of the man who had done so much 
to build up the fortunes of the United Steamship Company. Although 
rather smaller than the other twin-screw steamers, she performed 
useful service until 1913, when she was sold to make way for the 
11,850 ton Frederik VIII, which was delivered by Vulkan of Stettin 
in time to make her first sailing in February 1914. She was an im- 
proved version of the earlier twin-screw ships, from which she 
differed in having two funnels instead of one. The building of this 
newcomer was undoubtedly influenced by the recent establishment 
of the Norwegian American Line’s service from Norway to New York. 

An additional cargo steamer had been built in 1907 and two 
second-hand ones were purchased in 1913. Of far greater interest 
was the 4,600 ton twin-screw motor ship California, which was built 
by Burmeister & Wain of Copenhagen and started her maiden 
voyage on October 9th 1913 from Copenhagen to New York via Oslo 
and Boston. She was notable as the first ship with diesel engines to 
run on the North Atlantic and the sixth to be built anywhere in the 
world. A similar ship, the Oregon, followed in 1916 and the 6,500 ton 
Louisiana (Il) and Arizona in 1922. 

As might be expected, Denmark’s neutrality during World War I 
enabled the Company’s ships to earn large profits. All four of the 
passenger steamers—the Frederik VIII, United States, Hellig Olav 
and Oscar IJ—survived the war, but at least two of the North Atlantic 
cargo steamers were lost. 

There were no further changes of importance until 1928 when, 
in accordance with prevailing custom, the passenger steamers began 
to carry cabin, tourist third cabin (later renamed tourist) and third 
class instead of first, second and third. From about 1930 onwards 
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the steamers frequently called at Halifax to cater for traffic to and 
from Canada. 

The world depression of the early 1930’s, coupled with the fact 
that the Company’s steamers were long past their prime, made it 
desirable to withdraw the Oscar IT and Hellig Olav in 1931. The 
United States and Frederik VIII remained in service until 1934 and 
1935 respectively, when they too were withdrawn. In 1935 the number 
of passengers carried by the Line dropped to the low total of 4,630. 

Hitherto the Company’s North Atlantic cargo ships had primarily 
served the Mexican Gulf ports of Galveston, Houston and New 
Orleans. ‘The withdrawal of the passenger service, however, made it 
desirable to introduce a regular cargo service from Copenhagen to 
New York, with an extension as required to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk and Newport News. For this purpose various ships were 
temporarily diverted from one of the Company’s other routes. A 
new motor ship, the 3,500 ton Texas (II), was placed in service in 
1939. She had accommodation for 12 passengers instead of the two 
to six passengers of the earlier ships. 

The German invasion of Denmark in 1940 caused a stoppage 
of the country’s ocean services, but the opportunity was taken to lay 
down two sister ships of the Texas, together with four larger motor 
ships of 4,600 tons. All six were completed in 1945 as the Florida (II), 
Maine, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia and Uruguay. The 3,600 ton 
Arkansas (II) was added in 1947, and the 5,100 ton Colombia and 
Venezuela in 1947-48. 

This fine fleet of motor ships is now running on two distinct 
routes—a North Atlantic service from Copenhagen to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, Galveston, 
Houston and New Orleans, etc., and a South Atlantic service to Brazil 
and the Argentine. The ships are freely interchangeable between 
these routes. 


1. (1898) Thingvalla 

2. (1898) Island 

3. (1898) Hekla 

4. (1898) Norge J 

9.02902. . Oscar IT 
9,956. 501 x58. 1-2. 2S-T6-15 (Stephen (Glasgow) ). (I-130; II-140; II- 
900). 1902 (Feb./March) M/V Copenhagen—Oslo-New York. 1928 (Jan.) 
cabin; tourist third cabin; III. 1931 withdrawn from service. 1934 scrapped. 

6. 1903 Hellig Olav 
10,085. Ditto. 1903 (Mar./Apr.) M/V Copenhagen-Oslo-New York. 1931 
withdrawn from service; 1934 scrapped. 

7. 1903 United States 
10,095. Ditto. 1903 (May/June) M/V Copenhagen—Oslo-New York. 1934 
withdrawn from service. 1935 scrapped. 

8. (1906) C. F. Tietgen 
8,302. 470 x 53. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Harland & Wolff). (1-200; IJ-150; III-2,000). 
Built 1897 as Rotterdam (Holland America) (q.v.). 1913 became Dwinsk 
(Russian American) (q.v.). 1918 (18/6) torpedoed 400 miles from Bermuda. 


see Thingvalla Line. 
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9, 1914 Frederik VIII 
11,850. 523 x62. 2-2. 2S-T8-17 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). 1914 (5/2) M/V Copen- 
hagen—Oslo—-New York. 1935 withdrawn from service. 1937 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Black; broad red band. 
FLAG: Blue; white Maltese Cross. 


Chapter 123 
1898-99 


CANADIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


ROM time to time there have been many attempts to popularise 

a new North Atlantic terminal, either in Europe or America, 

but in 1898 the newly-founded CANADIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
introduced a new one at both ends of its service. The ports in question 
were Paspebiac (in the Gaspé Peninsula) and Milford Haven (in 
South Wales). It is not strictly correct to call the latter new, but there 
had only been a few spasmodic North Atlantic sailings to or from the 
port over a long period of years. The principal advantages claimed 
for the new route were that Paspebiac is an ice-free port, and that the 
distance between Milford Haven and Paspebiac is appreciably 
shorter than that of any other route in operation between Britain 
and Canada. The founders of the Line were interested in the “Atlantic 
& Lake Superior Railway”. 

The service was opened by the 4,000 ton Gaspesia (formerly the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s Galicia), which sailed from 
Milford Haven on December 7th 1898 with “a good cargo and a large 
number of passengers, including many emigrants”. It had been 
stated that the Paspebiac would follow, and that three 17 knot vessels 
had already been acquired, were being overhauled and would be ready 
by the spring of 1899,? when a weekly service would be in operation. 

The Gaspesia started a second voyage from Milford Haven in 
January 1899. It was reported early in February that she was caught 
in the ice in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. When she was released more 
than two months later it was significant that she made for St. John’s, 
N.F. (not Paspebiac). It can be assumed that the serious expense caused 
by the delay was responsible for the abandonment of the entire project. 


1. (1898) Gaspesia 
3,861. 383 x43. C-1-3. I-S-C2-12 (Napier). Built 1873 as Galicia (Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co.). 1898 (7/12) F/V Milford Haven—Paspebiac. 


Paspebiac 

(Never ran for Company.) 
(1) The Times, 8/12/98. 
(2) The Times, 9/12/98. 
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Chapter 124 
1900 


COMPANIA TRASATLANTICA ESPANOLA 


(1881). Compafiia Trasatlantica 
1953. Compafiia Trasatlantica Espafiola 


(SPANISH) 


HE Compania TRASATLANTICA EspaNoLa can be traced back 

to the year 1850, when Don Antonio Lopez y Lopez, afterwards 

the first Marques de Comillas, purchased the steamer General 
Armero, which had been built by Ambrose W. Thompson of Phila- 
delphia and placed her in service between Santiago de Cuba and 
Guantanamo. Six years later, in 1856, he founded the firm of A. Lopez 
in Alicante and established a service between Alicante and Marseilles 
with the steamers Madrid, Alicante and Marsella, each of about 
500 tons. Two larger steamers, the Ciudad Condal and Paris, ran 
between Spain and the West Indies. 

In September 1861 the Spanish Government awarded the firm 
a mail contract between Spain, Cuba, Porto Rico and San Domingo. 
Six steamers of about 2,000 tons each were built or acquired—the 
Canarias, Cantabria, Isla de Cuba, Espatia, Santo Domingo and 
Puerto Rico. 

Owing to the need for further expansion the Company changed 
its style in 1871 to “A. Lopez y Compafiia”. By the following year the 
fleet consisted of the A. Lopez, Canarias, Isla de Cuba, Santander, 
Espafia, Puerto Rico, Comillas and Guipuzcoa, one of which sailed 
from Cadiz for Porto Rico and Havana on the 15th and 30th of each 
month.t From April 1873 onwards sailings took place from Santander 
on the 15th and Corunna on the 16th, and from Cadiz on the 30th of 
each month.? The 2,900 ton Alfonso XII was launched by Denny of 
Dumbarton in October 1875. Two further steamers followed, and by 
1877 the fleet consisted of 12 steamers totalling 27,511 tons gross. 

For a second time the Company outgrew its resources, and on 
June Ist 1881 a limited liability company was formed to take over 
the business of A. Lopez y Cia. It established its head office in Bar- 
celona under the style CoMPANIA TRASATLANTICA. 

In 1884 a service was established between Spain and _ the 
Philippine Islands via the Suez Canal. In consequence, 11 further 
ships were added to the fleet, including the newly-built Antonio 
Lopez, Catalufia and Ciudad de Santander of 3,500 tons. Amongst 
a number of interesting ships running for the Company were the 
2,000 ton Espafia (ex-Congrés) and the 2,500 ton Ciudad Condal 
(ex-Washington) and Habana (ex-Ernst Moritz Arndt). The first- 
named had been built in 1856 for the Compagnie Transatlantique 


(4) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 15/6/72. 
(2) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 1/7/74. 
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Belge, but never ran for them; the two last-named ran for the Bal- 
tischer Lloyd for a short time during the early 1870’s between Stettin 
and New York. 

In 1886 the Company started new services to Venezuela, 
Colombia, Buenos Aires, Fernando Po and Morocco, and a year 
later was awarded the mail contract between Spain and the Philippine 
Islands, held hitherto by the Marques de Campo, who operated under 
the style “Compafiia General de Tabacos de Filipinas”. Four of their 
steamers were purchased by the Compafiia Trasatlantica. At about 
the same time five notable ships were built in British yards—the 
5,000 ton Buenos Aires, Alfonso XII, Reina Maria Cristina, 
Alfonso XII and Montevideo. They will be referred to again later. 

Far more important from the point of view of this chapter was a 
service to New York, stated to have been established in 1886, the 
implication being that it was a through service from Spain to New 
York. That the Company’s steamers did start running to New York 
in 1886 is not disputed, but from the rather meagre information 
available it seems clear that it was merely a feeder service between 
Havana (and other ports on the North American continent) and New 
York, and that connection was made at Havana with the regular 
sailings between that port and Spain. Thus, in 1892 the Ciudad 
Condal, Habana, Mexico and Panama were running between New 
York, Havana, Progreso and Vera Cruz “with transhipment at 
Havana for Mediterranean ports”.t In 1895 the same four steamers 
were running between New York, Havana, Santiago de Cuba, La 
Guayra, Puerto Cabello, Savanilla, Cartagena, Colon and Port Limon, 
again “with transhipment for Mediterranean ports”.? Similarly in 
1896 the Habana, Ciudad Condal and San Agustin offered precisely 
the same facilities.2 Finally, in 1899, the Rabat, San Agustin and 
Manuel L. Villaverde were running between New York and Havana.* 

It will be convenient to break off the narrative at this point and 
mention that the Company undertook extensive transport work to 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands in 1895-96, particularly in the latter 
year, when the rebellion in Cuba was responsible for the shipment of 
over 200,000 troops. The Company chartered many well-known 
liners, including the Colon (ex-Arawa—later the Elder Dempster 
Lake Megantic), Covadonga (ex-Tainui-—later the Anchor Astoria), 
Don Alvado de Bazan (ex-Cunard Gallia), Magallanes (ex-Guion 
Alaska), Nueva Sefiora de Guadaloupe (ex-White Star Cufic) and 
Santa Barbara (ex-Hamburg American Russia). In 1897 two of the 
Company’s own ships, the Alicante and Montserrat, were converted 
into hospital ships. They did splendid work during the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, when four of the Company’s ships were lost, 
including the largest, the Alfonso XII. A fifth was captured by the 


(1) New York Herald, 1/7/92. 
(2) New York Herald, 1/7/95. 
(3) New York Herald, 1/9/96. 
(4) New York Herald, 1/7/99. 
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Americans. After the war six Spanish and 25 foreign steamers were 
chartered for repatriation work, including the Anchor Line City of 
Rome, the Cunard Bothnia and the Norddeutscher Lloyd Fulda. 
Another steamer chartered before the war was the Hamburg American 
Columbia. She and her sister ship, the Normannia, and the N.D.L. 
Havel were purchased by the Spanish Government. They became the 
auxiliary cruisers Rapido, Patriota and Meteoro, but the war ended 
before they were ready to take part. After the war the Meteoro 
became the Company’s Alfonso XII in replacement of the ship of 
similar name which had been lost. 

In 1900, for the first time, clear indications have been found of 
a through service between Spain and New York—hence the date 
shown at the head of this chapter. The service operated from Genoa 
and Barcelona to Cadiz, New York, Havana, Vera Cruz and return, 
which means that New York was merely a port of call instead of the 
terminal, as was the case with all other contemporary North Atlantic 
services incorporating that port. The ships left New York on the 
llth or 12th of each month for Havana and Vera Cruz; they sailed 
again from New York for Spain on the 5th or 6th of the following 
month.! The ships employed during 1900 included the 5,000 ton 
Leén XIII and Buenos Aires and the 4,000 ton Montserrat, early 
additions being the 5,000 ton Montevideo and Manuel Calvo. Other 
ships employed occasionally were the P. de Satrustegui and Antonio 
Lopez (Il). Between 1905 and 1910 a call was made at Naples as well 
as Genoa, but the greatly increased activity of the Italian lines was 
responsible for the subsequent abandonment of both calls, at any 
rate on the eastbound voyage. 

The largest unit of the Company’s fleet at this time was the 
6,748 ton Alfonso XII (ex-N.D.L. Havel). For many years past all 
additions to the fleet had been in the form of second-hand steamers, 
but in 1913 the 10,000 ton Infanta Isabel de Borbon and Reina 
Victoria Eugenia were completed in the United Kingdom for the 
Spain—Cuba—Mexico service. They were 17 knot ships propelled by 
triple and quadruple screws respectively, their machinery consisting 
of triple-expansion engines combined with low pressure turbines. 

Including these newcomers, the Company’s fleet in 1913 con- 
sisted of 20 ocean-going steamers, which provided sailings at monthly 
intervals on each of the following six routes: Barcelona and Cadiz 
to New York, Cuba and Mexico; Bilbao, Santander and Corunna to 
Cuba and Mexico; Barcelona to the Canaries, Venezuela and Colombia; 
Genoa, Barcelona and Cadiz to South America; Barcelona to Morocco, 
Canaries, West African ports and Fernando Po; Liverpool, Spanish 
and Portuguese ports to the Philippine Islands via Suez. 

In February 1915, only a few months after the outbreak of 
World War I, the 5,000 ton Alfonso XIII, built in 1888, foundered 
in Santander harbour in circumstances that gave rise to suspicions 
of sabotage. She was replaced by an 8,000 ton twin-screw steamer 

(1) New York Herald, 1/7/00. 
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to which the same name was allotted, but which had been built in 
1891 as the Union Line Scot. 

In view of Spain’s status as a neutral during the war it was only 
to be expected that the Company earned large profits. Amongst the 
ships which, for a time, were diverted to the New York route were the 
Infanta Isabel de Borbon and Reina Victoria Eugenia. 

After the Armistice there was virtually a weekly service between 
Barcelona, Cadiz, New York, Havana, Vera Cruz and vice versa. 
During 1920 the ships taking part were the Antonio Lopez, Buenos 
Aires, Catalufia, C. Lopez y Lopez, Isla de Panay, Leén XIII, 
Manuel Calvo, Montevideo, Montserrat and P. de Satrustegui. 
In addition the Alfonso XIII and Reina Maria Cristina made 
occasional sailings from Bilbao, Santander and Corunna to New York. 

The Company’s satisfactory financial position enabled them to 
lay down the 7,538 ton Manuel Arnus, 10,833 ton Cristobal Colon 
and 10,551 ton Alfonso XIII, which were completed in Spanish 
yards in 1923. The earlier Alfonso XIII was renamed Vasco Nufiez 
de Balboa. Three further ships—the 10,000 ton Marques de Com- 
tllas, Juan Sebastian Elcano and Magallanes—were completed in 
Spain in 1928, and enabled no fewer than ten of the oldest units 
of the fleet to be sold. With only one exception all had been built in 
1891 or earlier. 

The abdication of King Alfonso XIII in 1931 and the 
substitution of a republican government resulted in the renaming 
of three of the largest ships. The Alfonso XIII became the Habana, 
the Reina Victoria Eugenia became the Argentina, and the Infanta 
Isabel de Borbon became the Uruguay. 

The Company’s normal activities were brought to a complete 
standstill by the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936. The 
Cristobal Colon was homeward bound from Vera Cruz, Havana and 
New York to Bilbao with 500 passengers when the Madrid Govern- 
ment wirelessed orders for her to proceed to a British port. After a 
short stay at Southampton she proceeded to Havre and St. Nazaire, 
where her passengers were disembarked. There were many supporters 
of General Franco amongst the crew, who formed a committee, 
refused to obey orders to take the ship to Spain and instead headed 
for Cardiff. After bunkering, the ship set sail for Mexico and a few 
days later was wrecked near Bermuda. In June 1937 the Magallanes, 
en route from Spain to Odessa to load munitions, collided with and 
sank an Italian steamer in the Dardanelles. She was arrested at 
Istanbul. The Manuel Arnus was interned at Vera Cruz and after the 
the war was sold by the Mexican Government to the U.S.A. She was 
used for aerial bombardment in the Pacific and was sunk in October 
1946. The Juan Sebastian Elcano was at a Russian port when the 
Civil War ended, and was seized by the Russians. Of the ships in 
home ports, the Argentina and Uruguay were sunk at Barcelona 
but subsequently refloated and the Habana was damaged by fire at 
Bilbao, 
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It was announced in October 1939 that the Marques de Comillas 
would resume sailings immediately between Northern Spain, New 
York and Havana. In the following year she was joined by the Magal- 
lanes and Habana, both of which had been reconditioned. It had been 
intended to sell the Manuel Calvo, which left the Balearic Islands, 
where she had been lying for many months, for Cadiz in October 1939. 
Instead, she was reconditioned as a cargo steamer and a few months 
later joined the other three. In addition the 3,200 ton cargo steamer 
Castillo Ampudia was chartered by the Company in 1945 and she too 
was detailed to the New York service. 

The 6,500 ton motor ship Conde de Arjelejo was added to the 
fleet in 1949, Three years later she was renamed Virginia de Churruca 
and at about the same time a sister ship, the Explorador Iradier, was 
purchased and renamed Satrustegui. These two ships are engaged in 
a monthly service between Genoa, Barcelona, Cadiz and the West 
Indies, Central America and New Orleans. 

The 10,000 ton motor ships Guadalupe and Covadonga were 
commissioned in 1953 and are running from Bilbao, Santander, 
Gijon, Vigo and Lisbon to New York, Havana and Vera Cruz, return- 
ing via Havana and New York to Corunna, Santander and Bilbao. 
Since their introduction the Magallanes has been withdrawn prior 
to renovation; the Marques de Comillas is now running from Bilbao, 
Santander and Cadiz to Havana, Vera Cruz and New Orleans. 

It remains to mention that in 1939 the Company’s headquarters 
were transferred from Barcelona to Madrid. In June 1953 the adjective 
“Espafiola” was added to the Company’s title, which is now CoMPANIA 
TRASATLANTICA EspaNOLa. 


1. (1900) Ledn XIII 
5,087. 410 x 46. S-1-2. S-T3-14 (Inglis). (I-117; II-58; I-60). Built 1888 
as Taroba (B.I.). 1893-94 became Isla de Cebu (Cia Trasatlantica). 1896 
(approx.) renamed Ledn XIII. 1900 F/V Genoa—Barcelona—Cadiz—New York 
—Havana—Vera Cruz. 1930 scrapped. 


2. (1900) Buenos Aires 
9,021. 411 x 48. S—1-3. S-Q4-15 (Denny). (1-160; I-48; III-39): Built 1887 
for Cia Trasatlantica. 1900 F/V Genoa—Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, ete. 
1932 (approx.) laid up. (V.B. Latterly masts were reduced to two). 


3. (1900) Montserrat 
3,994, 373 x44. S-1-2. S-T3-14 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1-121; II-36; III-24). 
Built 1889 as Dania (‘‘Hapag”’) (q.v.). 1895 purchased by Cia Trasatlantica. 
1896 resold to ““Hapag”’, but repurchased immediately. 1900 F/V Genoa- 
Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, etc. 1926 sold. 1927 scrapped. 


4. (1901) Montevideo 
5,205. 410 x 48. S-1-3. S-Q4-15 (Denny). (I-154; I-48; ITI-39). Built 1889 
for Cia Trasatlantica. 1901 (approx.) F/V Genoa—Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, 
etc. 1936 (approx.) laid up. 


5. (1901) Manuel Calvo 
9,617. 421 x48. S-1-3. 2S-T6-13 (Armstrong Mitchell (Newcastle) ). (I-84; 
I-32; I-30). Built 1893 as H. H. Meier (N.D.L.) (g.v.). 1901 (approx.) 
F/V Genoa—Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, etc. 1936 laid up in Balearic Islands. 
1940 rebuilt as cargo steamer. 1950 laid up at Santander, 
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6. (1904) P. De Satrustegui 
4,713. 410 x 46. S-1-2. S-T3-14 (Inglis). (I-118; I-54; I1J-40). Built 1890 
as Tara. 1904 (approx.) F/V Genoa—Barcelona—Cadiz—-New York, etc. 1927 
(approx.) sold; scrapped. 


7. (1906) Antonio Lopez 
5,975. 430 x 50. S-1-2. S-Q4-14 (Denny). (1-58; II-38; II-36). Built 1891 as 
Ruahine (N.Z.S. Co.). 1900 (approx.) purchased by Cia Trasatlantica. 1906 
(approx.) F/V Genoa—Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, etc. 1936 laid up at Cadiz. 


8. (1915) Infanta Isabel de Borbon 
(1931) Uruguay 
10,348. 482 X61. 1-2. 3S-T6 & ST-17 (Denny). (I-250; II-100; II-74). 
Built 1913 for Cuba—Mexico service, but made some New York voyages 
during World War I. Sunk by air attack at Barcelona during Spanish Civil 
War; refloated; scrapped. 


9. (1915) Reina Victoria Eugenia 
(1931) Argentina 
10,137. 480 x 61. 1-2. 4S-T8 & ST-17 (Swan Hunter & Wigham Richardson). 
(1-250; 1-100; Il-74). Built 1913 for Cuba—Mexico service, but made some 
New York voyages during World War I. 1937 sunk by air attack at Barcelona; 
refloated, sold, scrapped. 


10. (1920) Catalufia 
3,488. 38442. S-1-2. I-S-C2-13 (Denny). (I-143; II-54; I-42). Built 
1883 for Cia Trasatlantica. 1920 (or earlier) F/V Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, 
etc. 1923 wrecked. 


11. (1920) C. Lopez y Lopez 
4,170. 396 x 43. S-1-2. S-T3-14 (Barclay Curle). (I-32; II-40; III-28). Built 
1891 as Lismore Castle (Castle Line). 1904-05 purchased by Cia Trasatlantica. 
1920 (or earlier) F/V Barcelona-Cadiz-New York, etc. 1930 scrapped at 


Savona. 


12. (1920) Isla de Panay 
3,636. 362 x 43. S-1-2. I-S-T3-14 (Scott (Greenock) ). (I-120; II-32; HI-10). 
Built 1882. 1887 purchased by Cia Trasatlantica. 1920 (or earlier) F/V 
Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, etc. 1929 wrecked. 


13. (1920) Alfonso XIII 
(1923) Vasco Nufiez de Balboa 
8,063. 531 x55. C-2-2. 2S-T6-17 (Denny). Built 1891 as Scot (Union Line). 
1905 became Oceana (“‘Hapag”) (q.v.). 1910 sold to American owners and ran 
New York—Bermuda. 1916 purchased by Cia Trasatlantica. 1920 (or earlier) 
F/V Bilbao, etc.-_New York. 1927 scrapped in Italy. 


14. (1920) Reina Maria Cristina 
4,381. 409 x48. C-1-4. S~T3-15 (Denny). (1-248; II-52; II-42). Built 1888 
for Cia Trasatlantica. 1920 (or earlier) F/Y Barcelona—Cadiz—New York, etc. 
1931 scrapped. (NV.B. Latterly masts were reduced to two). 


15. 1923 Manuel Arnus 
7,538. 435 x56. I-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-14 (Soc. Espafiola (Cadiz) ). 1938 in- 
terned at Vera Cruz; subsequently sold by Mexico to U.S.A. 1946 (24/10) 
sunk during aerial bombardment practice in the Pacific. 


16. 1923 Cristobal Colon 
10,833. 49961. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Soc. Espafiola (Ferrol) ). 1936 
(24/10) wrecked near Bermuda. 


17. 1923 Alfonso XIII 
(1931) Habana 
10,551. 480 x61. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Soc. Espafiola (Bilbao ) ). 1940 
resumed sailings to New York, 
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18. 1928 Juan Sebastian Elcano 
9,964. 460 x 56. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Soc. Espafiola (Bilbao) ). (I-155; II- 
82; II-350). 1939 seized by Russia in the Black Sea. 

19. 1928 Magallanes 
9,689. Ditto. (Soc. Espafiola (Cadiz) ). 1940 resumed sailings to New York. 
1953 transferred to Bilbao-Havana—Vera Cruz—New Orleans service. 1954 
laid up prior to renovation. 


20. 1928 Marques de Comillas 
9,960. 46456. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Soc. Espafiola (Ferrol) ). 1939 
(autumn) resumed sailings to New York. 1953 transferred to Bilbao-Havana- 
Vera Cruz—New Orleans service. 


21. 1953 Guadalupe* (M/S) 
10,226. 46462. 1-1-C. S-2SC.SA-17 (Soc. Espafiola (Bilbao) ). (I-105; 
tourist 244). Launched as Monasterio de Guadalupe. 1953 (21/3) M/V 
Bilbao—Santander—Gijon—Vigo—Lisbon—New York—Havana-Vera Cruz. 


22. 1953 Covadonga* (M/S) 
10,226. Ditto. (Euskalduna (Bilbao) ). (1-105; tourist 244). Launched as 
Monasterio de la Rabida. 1953 (27/8) M/V Bilbao-Santander—Gijon—Vigo- 
Lisbon—New York—Havana—Vera Cruz. 


* Still in North Atlantic service. 


FUNNEL: Black. 
FLAG: Blue; large white ball. 


Chapter 125 
1901-24, 


“LA VELOCE” NAVIGAZIONE ITALIANA 
(ITALIAN) 


HE well-known “La VELOCE” Company can be traced back to the 

year 1864, when Captain Giovanbattista Lavarello opened an 

office in Genoa and placed an order for the 377 ton steamer 
Buenos Aires. Until 1901 the history of this parent concern and its 
offspring relates almost entirely to the South American trade and 
strictly speaking, therefore, is not eligible for inclusion in these pages. 
It is of sufficient importance, however, to merit a short description. 

The Montevideo and Liguria were added to Captain Lavarello’s 
fleet in 1867, followed three years later by the 832 ton Aquila and 
the 1,865 ton Espresso. The firm of G. B. Lavarello & Co. was formed 
at this time, and an increase of capital enabled orders to be placed 
in the United Kingdom for the 2,000 ton Nord America, Kuropa and 
Sud America, all of which were commissioned in 1873. The Monte- 
video was lost in the Pacific Ocean a year later. 

Captain Lavarello died in December 1881 and his son, Enrico, 
took his place on the board. The Lavarello Company was dissolved 
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on February 28th 1883 and on June 13th of the same year the 
Company changed its name to Linea pi NAvIGAZIONE “La VELOCE”. 
The 5,000 ton Stirling Castle was purchased in England almost at 
once and the unusual procedure was adopted of renaming her Nord 
America but of allowing her to retain the name Stirling Castle in 
addition. The earlier Nord America had been wrecked in January 
1883. The Company also acquired the 4,000 ton Matteo Bruzzo. 

On December 30th 1887 a new company, “LA VELOCE” Navt- 
GAZIONE ITALIANA, was formed in Genoa with a capital of 15 million 
lire. Its fleet consisted of the Europa, Matteo Bruzzo, Napoli (ex- 
Espresso), Nord America, Sud America, Vittoria, Duchessa di 
Genova and Duca di Galliero. The last three were of over 4,000 tons 
and had recently been purchased second-hand. The Sud America was 
lost in collision in the following year, the Napoli wrecked in 1893 
and the Vittoria destroyed by fire at the close of the century, but 
in the meanwhile the Company had acquired the Las Palmas, 
Citta di Genova, Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro from Captain 
Lavarello’s heirs. In addition, the Centro America, Citta di Milano 
and Citta di Torino were completed in 1897-98 for a new service to 
Central America. The acquisition of the Venezuela and Savoia soon 
afterwards brought up the strength of the fleet to 16 ships. 

The Company’s first experience of the North Atlantic trade took 
place on March 17th 1901, when they decided to despatch the 
Duchessa di Genova from Naples to New York.? The success of the 
experiment is evident from the fact that she embarked some 1,300 
emigrants. On June 6th of the same year the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana acquired the majority of “La Veloce’s” share capital, an 
important reason for this move being, as likely as not, the fear that 
“La Veloce” would become a serious competitor in the North Atlantic 
trade. One result of the acquisition was that the two companies 
started a joint service between Genoa, Naples and New York, “La 
Veloce” ships taking part being the Duchessa di Genova and Nord 
America. The former was withdrawn after three or four North Atlantic 
voyages. The Citta di Milano was substituted, and the Citta di 
Napoli and Citta di Torino added a year or two later, the former 
having been built as long previously as 1872 as the White Star Line 
Republic. 

No further changes took place until 1907, when the 8,000 ton 
twin-screw Europa was completed in Italy for the New York service, 
followed by the 9,000 ton America and Oceania in 1909, thereby 
enabling the Citta di Napoli to be sold and the other ships transferred 
to new duties. The Nord America was wrecked in 1910. 

The 5,000 ton Italia, Argentina and Brasile had been completed 
for the South American service in 1905-06. The Brasile was sold in 
1913, and the /talia, together with the New York service America, 
transferred to the N.G.I. in exchange for the 8,000 ton Duca di 
Genova and the 5,000 ton Umbria. The latter was soon passed on 

(1) Il Mattino (Naples), 18/3/1901. 
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to “Italia”, which handed over the Bologna and Siena in return. 
At about the same time the Oceania was renamed Stampalia. She and 
her consort, the Europa, were responsible henceforth for “La 
Veloce’s” share of the joint New York service, other participants 
being the Lloyd Italiano and “Italia” in addition to the N.G.I. 

The Siena, Stampalia (ex-Oceania) and Duca di Genova were 
lost during World War I so that by the time of the Armistice the only 
ships remaining in the Company’s fleet were the Bologna, Europa 
and Savoia. The last-named was scrapped in 1922 when, in exchange 
for the Europa, the N.G.I. handed over the Caserta, which was re- 
named Venezuela. This, in effect, marked the end of the Company’s 
North Atlantic service, and it nearly marked the end of its career, as on 
September 21st 1924 “La Veloce” was dissolved and absorbed by the 
N.G.I. The only ships that remained to be taken over were the 
Bologna and Venezuela, plus a wartime standard cargo steamer, the 
Vittoria Veneto. 


1. (1901) Duchessa di Genova 
4,304, 400 x 44, S-2-3. S-T3-14 (R. Napier (Glasgow) ). Built 1884 as Mexico. 
1887 purchased by La Veloce for S. American service. 1901 (17/3) F/V Genoa- 
New York. 1901 (15/8) L/V New York—Genoa. 1905 sold for further service. 


2. (1901) Nord America 
4,920. 41950. S-2-3. I-T3-15 (Elder). Built 1882 as Stirling Castle 
(British). 1883 purchased for S. American service. 1901 F/V Genoa—New York. 
1910 (6/12) wrecked near Cape Spartel. 


3. (1901-02) Citta di Milano 
3,848. 36444, S-1-2. S-T3-12 (Odero (Sestri Ponente) ). Built 1898 for 
Central American service. 1901-02 F/V Genoa—New York. 1914 became 
Albania (Sitmar). 


4, (1902-03) Citta di Napoli 
4,020. 420 x 41. S-1-4. I-S-T4-14 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1872 as Republic 
(White Star) (q.v.). 1889 became Maasdam (Holland America) (q.v.). 1902 
Vittoria (Italian). 1902-03 F/V Genoa—New York. 1909 sold; 1910 scrapped. 


5. (1903-04) Citta di Torino 
3,836, 363 x44, S-1-2. S-T3-12 (Odero (Sestri Ponente) ). Built 1898 for 
Central American service. 1903-04 F/V Genoa—New York. 1914 became 
Costantinopoli (Sitmar). 


6. 1907 Europa 
7,870. 455 x 53. 2-2. 2S-T6-16 (Siciliani (Palermo) ). 1907 (May) M/V Genoa- 
New York. 1922 transferred to N.G.I. 1928 serapped. 
7. 1909 America 
8,996. 506 x 56. 2-2. 25S-T6~16 (Nav. Riuniti (Muggiano) ). (I-100; III-2,400). 
1909 (20/5) M/V Genoa—New York. 1913 transferred to N.G.I. 1928 scrapped. 
8. 1909 Oceania 
(1913) Stampalia 
8,999. 477 x 56. 2-2. 2S-T6-16 (Nav. Riuniti (Spezia) ). (I-100; III-2,400). 
1909 (1/12) M/V Genoa—New York. 1916 (18/8) torpedoed. 


FUNNEL: Yellow with red star. 


FLAG: White with red cross; St. George on horseback and the dragon in green 
in top corner near hoist. 


(Nore: At one time the funnel was black with a red star.) 
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Chapter 126 
1903 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
1903. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
1915. Canadian Pacific Ocean Services Limited 
1921. Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 
(BRITISH) 


HE names “Canada” and “Canadian Pacific” are now so nearly 

synonymous that one is apt to forget that it was not until 1873 

that Sir Hugh Allan, the founder of the Allan Line, was made 
president of a company formed to undertake the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Owing to financial and other difficulties 
several years passed before the scheme got under way, and then only 
with substantial assistance from the Canadian Government. The 
2.900 miles of transcontinental line from Montreal to Vancouver 
were opened throughout in 1887. 

A year previously, in 1886, the Canadian Pacific chartered the 
800 ton sailing ship W. B. Flint, for an experimental voyage from 
Yokohama to Vancouver. The trip took about a month, a satisfactory 
volume of cargo was carried and the results allayed the misgivings of 
those who had doubted the wisdom of the move. The result was that 
in 1887 the Company chartered the ex-Cunarders Abyssinia, Parthia 
and Batavia for a regular service between Vancouver, Yokohama, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, which met with such success that the 
Aberdeen, Danube and Albany joined them in 1888. 

In July 1889 the Company was awarded a mail contract, valued 
at £60,000 a year, for a monthly service across the Pacific, one of the 
conditions being that three 18 knot steamers should be built before 
the subsidy became operative. The new ships, the 6,000 ton Empress 
of India, Empress of Japan and Empress of China were placed in 
service in 1891, thereby enabling the chartered steamers to be 
withdrawn. 

In point of fact, the transpacific contract was only part of a 
much wider scheme to provide a through link from England by 
steamers capable of crossing from Plymouth to St. John, N.B. or 
Halifax in not more than five days.” It had been stated early in 1889 
that the Canadian Pacific had been awarded a subsidy of £110,000 
a year for a fortnightly North Atlantic service. Nothing came of this, 
but in July 1889 it was reported that “Messrs Anderson, the managers 
of the Orient Line of steamers to Australia have entered into a con- 
tract with the Canadian Government to provide a weekly service of 
express steamers between England and Canada.”? It became known 

(4) The Times, 3/2/73. 
(2) The Times, 23/1/91. 
(8) The Times, 1/7/89. 
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later that the abandonment of the scheme was due to the retirement 
of two leading members of the Canadian Pacific Railway from the 
board of directors after the contract had actually been signed. 

During the next ten or 12 years there were many rumours that 
the Canadian Pacific was on the point of starting a North Atlantic 
service, but it was not until 1902 that matters came to a head. It was 
reported in July of that year: “At the request of the Canadian ministers 
now in London, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to-day 
telegraphed an offer to establish and work a weekly fast passenger 
service composed of four steamers of modern equipment, with a 
speed of 20 knots, between Quebec and Liverpool in the summer, 
and between Halifax and Liverpool in the winter, together with a 
freight service comprising ten or 1] steamers of a good speed.”! 

It was announced in March 1903 that the Canadian Pacific had 
purchased the Canadian interests of Elder Dempster & Co. Ltd., 
who had been engaged in the Canadian trade since the early 1890's 
and had acquired the Beaver Line in 1899. The purchase price was 
£1,417,500 and included the following 14 units of the Elder Dempster 
fleet: Lake Champlain, Lake Eric, Lake Manitoba and Lake Michi- 
gan (twin-screw passenger and cargo steamers); Monteagle, Mont- 
fort, Montreal, Montezuma and Mount Temple (twin-screw); Mount 
Royal, Montrose, Montcalm, Monterey and Milwaukee (single- 
screw). A fifteenth ship, the Monmouth, was acquired about a month 
later.? Elder Dempster’s retired from the United Kingdom—Canada 
trade, but retained a few of the steamers that had previously been 
employed therein. 

The four “Lake” steamers averaged about 8,500 tons and carried 
three classes of passengers. They continued as before to maintain a 
weekly service between Liverpool, Quebec and Montreal during the 
summer and between Liverpool and St. John, N.B. in winter with the 
assistance of one of the “M’s”—usually the Mount Temple. Three 
older and smaller “Lakes”—the Lake Ontario, Lake Megantic and 
Lake Simcoe—had been retained in the Elder Dempster fleet, but 
the Lake Simcoe made one voyage under charter to the Canadian 
Pacific in August 1903. She was scrapped soon afterwards. The 
remaining “M” steamers ran between Liverpool, Avonmouth or 
London and Canada. The Monterey, en route from Montreal to Liver- 
pool and Avonmouth, stranded on Miquelon Island in July 1903 
and became a total loss. 

The Canadian Pacific derived many advantages from entering 
the North Atlantic trade, one of the most important being that they 
obtained control of all three sections—Atlantic, rail and Pacific, of 
“All Red” overland routes from Europe to Japan, China and Austral- 
asia. In the latter connection the Canadian Pacific held an interest 
in the Canadian-Australasian Line between Vancouver, New Zealand 
and Australia. To use the slogans adopted at a later date, they became 

(1) The Times, 25/7/02. 

(2) The Times, 17/4/03. 
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“the world’s greatest transportation system”, and their services 
“bridged two oceans and linked four continents”. 

It was anticipated in some quarters that the Canadian Pacific 
would take immediate steps to challenge the Allan Line’s supremacy 
in the United Kingdom—Canada trade. Instead, their first move, 
during the spring of 1904, was to arrange for the steamers of the 
London—Canada service to call at Antwerp to load cargo and embark 
continental emigrants. Amongst the steamers so employed were the 
Montrose, Montreal, Mount Temple and Montfort. 

The Company placed orders in December 1904 for two large 
express steamers. The first, the Empress of Britain, was launched in 
November 1905 and left Liverpool in May 1906 on her maiden voyage 
to Quebec. The Empress of Ireland followed a few weeks later. They 
were twin-screw steamers of 14,000 tons propelled by quadruple- 
expansion engines, and had a speed in excess of 20 knots. They were 
easily the largest steamers in the Canadian trade and soon proved 
themselves to be the fastest. In August 1906 the Empress of Britain 
steamed from Father Point, near Quebec, to Liverpool in 5 days 
12} hours; a few days previously the Empress of Ireland had pro- 
ceeded from Moville to Rimouski in 5 days 104 hours. For the next 
three years one of the“ Empresses” normally sailed every fortnight from 
Liverpool, intervening sailings being taken by the Lake Champlain, 
Lake Erie and Lake Manitoba. The Lake Michigan was transferred to 
the London—Antwerp—Canada service. In winter the Liverpool steamers 
introduced an intermediate call at Halifax en route to St. John, N.B. 

It was decided in 1910 that the two “Empresses” and two of the 
“Lakes” were sufficient to maintain a weekly service, and the Lake 
Erie was accordingly chartered to the Allan Line. This move, coupled 
with the fact that the Allan Line had appointed the Canadian Pacific 
as sub-contractors to their mail contract owing to their shortage of 
fast steamers, gave rise to rumours of the forthcoming amalgamation 
of the two lines.t The rumours were promptly denied, but were by 
no means the last of their kind. 

In 1913 the Company started a passenger and freight service 
between ‘Trieste and Canada with the Lake Erie and Lake Champlain, 
which were renamed Tyrolia and Ruthenia respectively. The Unione 
Austriaca immediately retaliated by diverting two of their Adriatic— 
New York steamers to the Canadian trade. This was to be expected, 
and far more serious were certain unfounded accusations that the 
Canadian Pacific were involved in illegal practices. The matter was 
resolved by the outbreak of World War J, and the consequent with- 
drawal of the service. 

The 17,000 ton Empress of Russia and Empress of Asia were 
completed for the transpacific service in 1913, on which they joined 
the Empress of Japan, Empress of India and Monteagle, the last- 
named having been transferred from the North Atlantic in 1906. 
The Empress of China was wrecked in 1911. 

(1) The Times, 11/2/10. 
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May 28th 1914 was one of the blackest days in the Canadian 
Pacific’s career. The Empress of Ireland collided with the N orwegian 
steamer Storstad during a dense fog in the St. Lawrence and sank 
with the appalling loss of over 1,000 lives. In fairness to the Company 
it should be added that the finding of the court of enquiry was that 
the entire blame lay with the Norwegian ship. 

The 12,500 ton twin-screw Missanabie sailed on her maiden 
voyage from Liverpool to Canada in October 1914. She had accom- 
modation for 520 “one class cabin (2nd class)” passengers and over 
1,000 third class. It has been said that she was the first large “cabin” 
steamer to be built for North Atlantic service, but in fact several 
other ships had prior claims to this distinction. A sister ship, the 
Metagama, joined her early in 1915. Soon afterwards the shortened 
description “cabin class” was introduced. 

The outbreak of World War I in August 1914 was responsible 
for many changes in the Canadian Pacific fleet, including the purchase 
by the Admiralty of the Tyrolia, Ruthenia, Montcalm, Montrose, 
Mount Royal and Montezuma. The Montrose and Montreal only 
just avoided capture by the Germans when they entered Antwerp. 
The former did not long survive her escape as she was wrecked on 
the Goodwin Sands in December 1914. 

Further rumours of the forthcoming fusion of the Canadian 
Pacific and Allan Lines continued to circulate and there were definite 
indications that they had good foundation. For instance, joint 
victualling and maintenance departments had been formed in Liver- 
pool in 1913. When finally it was announced that the Canadian 
Pacific had taken over the Allan Line, the war was responsible for the 
event passing almost unnoticed. A necessary preliminary was the 
formation in 1915 of a new concern, CANADIAN PaciFic OCEAN 
SERVICES LIMITED, to undertake the management of the combined 
fleets. The fusion was completed on July 16th 1917, when the 
“C.P.0.S.” took over “the management, control and general operation 
of the Allan Line steamers, together with the head and branch offices.” 

The combined fleet—including seven ships building and five 
employed on the Pacific—consisted of 39 ships totalling about 
400,000 tons. The Allan Line contribution was 15 ships, including 
the 18,000 ton Alsatian and Calgarian, which were then the largest 
ships built for the Canadian trade. Seven others exceeded 10,000 tons. 

The only loss suffered by the Canadian Pacific up to the time of 
the merger was the Mount Temple, which was destroyed by the 
German raider Moewe in 1916. The Allan Carthaginian was mined 
in June 1917, just before the merger was completed, and four months 
later the Ionian was torpedoed. So far the Company had escaped 
relatively lightly, but their good fortune did not continue and no 
fewer than six steamers, including the Calgarian, Lake Michigan 
and Missanabie, were torpedoed in 1918, two were wrecked—one of 
them, the Corinthian, a month after the Armistice—and the Lake 

(1) Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 17/7/17. 
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Manitoba was badly damaged by fire at Montreal, and although 
subsequently replaced in service was sold in 1919. 

The Company acquired ten cargo steamers, most of them second 
hand, during the war years and two were lost. In addition two wartime 
cargo ships were acquired after the Armistice. The majority were 
renamed with names beginning with “M”. 

Early in 1918 an improved version of the Metagama, the 13,950 
ton Melita, joined the fleet and a sister ship, the Minnedosa, started 
her maiden voyage in December 1918. The newcomers had triple 
instead of twin screws, and were propelled by a combination of 
turbine and reciprocating engines. 

The Company’s North Atlantic fleet at the time of the Armistice 
consisted of 26 ships, including the 18,000 ton Alsatian, the 14,000 
ton Empress of Britain and ten others of over 10,000 tons—the 
Minnedosa, Melita, Metagama, Victorian, Virginian, Corsican, 
Grampian, Scandinavian, Scotian and Tunisian. The Alsatian and 
Empress of Britain, in particular, had had exciting wartime careers. 
The former became flagship of the 10th Cruiser Squadron and was 
one of the most successful of the auxiliary cruisers. During the course 
of the war she steamed some 300,000 miles. The Empress of Britain 
served for a time as an auxiliary cruiser. Later she became a transport, 
and after a spell of duty to the Dardanelles was extensively engaged 
in carrying Canadian and American troops to France. Other duties 
took her as far afield as South Africa and India. 

Soon after the Armistice, skeleton services were started from 
Liverpool, Glasgow, London and Avonmouth to St. John, N.B. By 
the beginning of 1919 the Minnedosa, Melita, Metagama, Corsican, 
Grampian, Scandinavian, Scotian and Tunisian were all available 
for the Liverpool service and in theory sailed bi-weekly. For a time, 
however, port congestion and delays made it necessary for each 
steamer to be allowed five weeks instead of four from the start of 
one round voyage to the next. The Empress of Britain made one 
round voyage from Liverpool to St. John, N.B., after which she was 
withdrawn for extensive overhaul. The Alsatian was renamed 
Empress of France and resumed sailings from Liverpool to Quebec 
(she was too large to proceed to Montreal) in the autumn of 1919. 

The Glasgow, London and Avonmouth services were carried on 
by cargo steamers during the first half of 1919, but the Sicilian sailed 
from Avonmouth to Quebec and Montreal in August 1919, followed 
by the Pretorian in September. After each had made one more 
voyage they were transferred to Glasgow, and subsequent sailings 
from Avonmouth were undertaken by cargo steamers. One of these 
was the 4,300 ton Sardinian, which had been built for the Allan Line 
in 1875 and was no longer considered suitable as a passenger liner. 
She ran as a cargo steamer until the spring of 1920, when she was sold 
to Spain to become a hulk at Vigo. 

Passenger sailings between Glasgow, Quebec and Montreal were 
resumed during the summer of 1919 by the Corsican and Scotian, 
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which were replaced by the Pretorian and Sicilian during the autumn. 
At a later date the Sicilian was transferred to a new service from 
Canada to the West Indies. The Pretorian was withdrawn from service 
early in 1922 and after being laid up for over three years was sold 
to the shipbreakers. 

The Scotian and Tunisian augmented the cargo steamers on the 
London—Canada route during the summer of 1919, but in the autumn 
inaugurated a new passenger service from Antwerp and Southampton 
to Canada. There were occasional passenger sailings from London and 
Havre to Canada until 1921, when the service became a purely 
freight one. 

During the early part of 1920 Liverpool sailings were taken by 
the Empress of France, Melita, Minnedosa, Metagama, Corsican 
and Scandinavian. Within a few months the two last-named were 
replaced by the Victorian and the 17,000 ton ex-German Prinz 
Friedrich Wilhelm. In August 1920 the Empress of France made a 
record passage of 5 days 20 hours 6 minutes from Liverpool to Quebec 
at an average speed of 18-8 knots. A week later the Empress of Britain 
rejoined the service after a thorough refit and conversion to burn 
oil fuel. A year later she too created a record by completing a round 
voyage between Liverpool and Quebec in 15 days 93 hours. 

A new company, CANADIAN PaciFic STEAMSHIPS LIMITED, was 
formed in September 1921 to take the place of the “C.P.0.5.” A 
noticeable result was the substitution of buff funnels for buff ones 
with black tops. | 

The 16,400 ton Montcalm (III) left Liverpool in January 1922 
on her maiden voyage to St. John, N.B. She had accommodation for 
cabin and third class passengers, and was propelled by double 
reduction geared turbines driving twin screws. During her inaugural 
run from the Clyde to Liverpool she maintained an average speed of 
over 17} knots. Two sister ships, the Montrose and Montclare, joined 
her later in the year. 

After running for more than a year under Cunard management, 
the ex-German Kaiserin Auguste Victoria was purchased by the 
Canadian Pacific in May 1921. She underwent a major overhaul, 
during the course of which she was converted to oil, her tonnage 
was increased to 25,000 and she was renamed Empress of Scotland. 
She sailed from Southampton in January 1922 for New York, whence 
she proceeded on a cruise to the Mediterranean. At its conclusion 
she returned to Southampton and with the Empress of France 
inaugurated a new express service from Southampton via Cherbourg 
to Quebec. Homeward-bound the latter continued from Southampton 
to Hamburg, and for many years subsequently both ships made 
Hamburg their European terminal. The Melita and Minnedosa 
were transferred at this time to the Antwerp—Southampton—Quebec— 
Montreal service, sailing on alternate weeks with the “Empresses”. 

During the summer of 1922 the Liverpool fleet consisted of the 
Montcalm, Montrose, Montclare, Victorian, Empress of Britain 
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and Empress of India. The last-named was originally the Prinz 
Friedrich Wilhelm, and had been purchased from the Shipping 
Controller. The Metagama, Tunisian, Corsican and Scotian took 
care of the Glasgow service. 

Two further ex-German ships were acquired by the Company. 
One, the 8,800 ton Kénig Friedrich August, was placed in service 
as the Montreal (II). With her an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to revive the Trieste-Canada emigrant service. She subsequently 
made a few voyages between Liverpool or Glasgow and Canada. 
The other, the 22,000 ton Tirpitz, was renamed Empress of Australia 
and despatched to Vancouver in June 1922, to enter the Company’s 
transpacific service. The British-built Empress of Canada of 21,500 
tons also entered the latter service in 1922, and soon gained the 
“Blue Riband of the Pacific”. She made two or three North Atlantic 
voyages in 1929 after a brief return to the Clyde for overhaul. 

It was announced in November 1922 that the Empress of India 
had been converted to a cabin steamer and renamed Montlaurier, 
and that the Victorian, Corsican, Tunisian and Scotian, which were 
already cabin steamers, had been renamed Marloch, Marvale, 
Marburn and Marglen respectively. The Marvale was wrecked near 
Cape Race in May 1923. The Scandinavian, Grampian and Pretorian 
retained their names—a sure indication that they were due for retire- 
ment. One other ex-Allan steamer, the Victorian’s sister ship 
Virginian, requires mention. She was not employed by the Canadian 
Pacific on the North Atlantic and was sold in 1920 io the Swedish 
American Line. 

One of the wartime cargo steamers acquired by the Company 
was the Montcalm (II), which in 1921 was renamed Bolingbroke 
in order to make way for the new passenger liner Montcalm. During 
the next year or two the other cargo steamers were renamed with 
names starting with “B”, and two were renamed twice to avoid con- 
fusion with other ships. In addition, the Monteagle and Sicilian 
were no longer considered suitable as passenger carriers. The latter 
was renamed Bruton. It was intended that the former should be 
renamed Belton, but instead she was laid up off Southend Pier for 
many months and finally sold to the shipbreakers. 

The Company was finding it more and more difficult to provide 
profitable employment for their largest ships during the winter, and 
in January 1923 the Empress of Scotland set out on her second cruise 
from New York to the Mediterranean, while the Empress of France 
was chartered for a world cruise. In subsequent years one of the 
“Empresses” invariably made a world cruise under the Company’s 
own management. 

The Empress of Britain was temporarily transferred to South- 
ampton in 1923 whilst the Empress of France was being converted to 
burn oil. The former returned to Liverpool early in 1924 to become 
the cabin steamer Montroyal. The beneficial results of the Empress 
of France’s conversion became apparent in July 1924 when she 
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steamed from Southampton to Quebec in the record time of 5 days 
8 hours 51 minutes at an average of 20-49 knots. 

The Montlaurier (ex-Empress of India, ex-Prinz Friedrich 
Wilhelm) underwent further changes of name in 1925 to Monteith 
and Montnairn. A year later the Montnairn and Metagama were 
the only ships making Glasgow their terminal, but there was no 
reduction of passenger facilities on this route as two of the Liverpool 
steamers sailed via Greenock. A further switch took place in 1927, 
when the Melita and Minnedosa were transferred to Glasgow. Two 
years previously their accommodation had been extensively improved, 
their tonnage increased to 15,200 and their boilers fitted with super- 
heaters. The Montnairn and Montroyal took their places on the 
Antwerp—Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec route. 

The Empress of Australia was not an unqualified success on the 
Pacific as her speed did not greatly exceed 16 knots. She was 
despatched to the Clyde early in 1926, and fitted with single-reduction 
geared turbines in place of the high speed set connected to her twin 
screws by hydraulic transformers. After recording an average speed 
of 20-3 knots over the measured mile she sailed from Southampton 
and Cherbourg to Quebec in June 1927. Thereafter she was perman- 
ently attached to the channel service, and on her second voyage 
numbered the Prince of Wales and Prime Minister Baldwin amongst 
her passengers. 

The 10,000 ton cargo steamer Beaverburn was placed in service 
in December 1927, and was followed by four sister ships, all being 
employed in the London—Canada trade. An unusual feature at that 
time was that accommodation for both officers and crew was provided 
in the amidships superstructure. The introduction of these ships 
enabled all but two of the earlier “B” steamers to be sold. 

Hard on the heels of the “Beavers” came the Duchess of Atholl, 
Duchess of Bedford, Duchess of Richmond and Duchess of York, 
each of which had a tonnage of 20,000, a service speed of 17 knots 
and accommodation for 1,600 cabin, tourist third cabin and third 
class passengers. They were a tremendous advance on any cabin 
steamers yet built for the Canadian trade, an interesting feature 
being the provision of hot and cold running water in all cabins of all 
classes. They were the first ships in the fleet to be designed with 
tourist third cabin accommodation (shortly afterwards renamed 
“tourist class”), although for two years previously most of the other 
ships had been converted to cater for this new form of travel. The 
Marglen, Marloch, Marburn, Montnairn, Montroyal and Montreal 
were sold between 1927 and 1930. 

The “Duchesses” were detailed to the Liverpool service, but as a 
rule alternate sailings were made via Greenock. The Montcalm, 
Montclare and Montrose were transferred to Southampton, the 
opportunity being taken to convert their double-reduction geared 
turbines to single-reduction. 

The post-war recovery of the German lines, the fall in Canadian 
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emigration from Central Europe and the world-wide trade depression 
had a serious effect on passenger and freight business originating 
in Germany for the Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec 
service, and in consequence the Hamburg extension was discon- 
tinued in 1930. 

When it was decided to transfer the Empress of Australia from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic the intention was to build a larger ship to 
take her place. Some time elapsed before the Company were able to 
complete their plans, but the 26,000 ton Empress of Japan was laid 
down in due course. Her maiden voyage took place on the North 
Atlantic as, in June 1930, she sailed from Liverpool to Quebec before 
proceeding to Vancouver to take up her Pacific station. She had no 
difhculty in winning the “Blue Riband of the Pacific”. 

The time was also ripe to replace one of the Atlantic “Empresses” 
as the Empress of Scotland was nearing the end of her career. After 
much consideration the Company placed an order for the 42,300 ton 
Empress of Britain (Il), which left Southampton in May 1931 on her 
maiden voyage to Cherbourg and Quebec. At the time she was the 
largest liner to be built in Britain since the Britannic (1915), and was 
by far the largest ever built for the Canadian trade. She was readily 
distinguishable by her white hull and three huge buff funnels, the 
aftermost of which was a dummy. Her propelling machinery con- 
sisted of single-reduction geared turbines driving quadruple screws 
and gave her a service speed of about 24 knots. She was designed to 
undertake an annual world cruise. For this reason the outer propellers 
were detachable, her speed as a twin-screw ship being about 18 knots, 
which was ample for cruising purposes. 

The Empress of Scotland had made her last voyage during the 
autumn of 1930. It was intended that the “Australia” and “France” 
should be jointly responsible with the “Britain” for maintaining a 
weekly express service until a sister ship of the latter could be built. 
The world depression, however, caused the abandonment of further 
building and the laying up of the Empress of France in the autumn 
of 1931. The Empress of Britain’s high speed enabled her to sail 
from Southampton once a fortnight. Much of her course lay in the 
sheltered waters of the St. Lawrence and this, combined with an 
appreciable saving in time, enabled her to capture a large volume 
of Chicago and other mid-western traffic from the New York lines. 
Her best passage was made in August 1934, when she steamed from 
Father Point to Cherbourg in 4 days 6 hours 58 minutes at an average 
speed of 25-08 knots. 

In December 1931 the Company resumed a winter call at Halifax 
en route to St. John, N.B., after this had been in abeyance since the 
Armistice. The continued trade depression made it necessary for the 
Company to seek new outlets. In addition to the “Britain’s” world 
cruise the “Australia” and one or two of the “Duchesses” took part 
in some shorter cruises and one or more of the “Monts” were regu- 
larly employed on £1 a day cruises during the summer. 
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The “Duchesses” usually proceeded on alternate weeks via 
Greenock. There was no reason why they should not make this detour 
every week, and the Melita and Minnedosa were accordingly sold 
to Italy. The Empress of France and Metagama had been scrapped 
a year previously, and the Company’s North Atlantic fleet was thus 
reduced to nine passenger ships—two “Hmpresses”, four “Duchesses” 
and three “Monts”—plus the five “Beaver” cargo steamers. 

In the spring of 1939 the Royal Family made their highly success- 
ful tour of Canada. They travelled on the Empress of Australia 
outwards, and on the Empress of Britain homewards. 

All three “Monts” were taken up by the Admiralty as armed 
merchant cruisers soon after the outbreak of World War II, the 
Forfar (ex-Montrose) being sunk by a U-boat in the following year. 
The two survivors were purchased by the Admiralty in 1942. The 
remainder of the Company’s fleet performed yeoman service during 
the war and steamed over 3,000,000 miles. Nearly 1,000,000 tons of 
cargo and over 1,000,000 military and civilian personnel were carried. 
The fleet suffered very severely. The most grievous loss was the 
Empress of Britain, which was bombed in October 1940 when 
nearing home from Egypt and the Cape, and was sunk by a German 
submarine two days later during an attempt to tow her to port. 
Four of the “Beavers” were lost in 1940-41, the Duchess of Atholl 
in 1942, the Duchess of York in 1943 and the fifth “Beaver”, the 
Beaverhill, was wrecked near St. John, N.B., in December 1944. 
Three years previously she had been fitted with accommodation for 
138 passengers. 

The Beaverford came to a glorious end in November 1940 as a 
member of the convoy led by the Jervis Bay. As soon as the latter 
had succumbed to the gunfire of the heavily-armed German pocket 
battleship, the Beaverford proceeded to engage the enemy, and by 
superb seamanship made a running fight lasting five hours, during 
which the other ships in the convoy were able to scatter. In the end 
she received the coup de grace from an enemy shell, and blew up in 
a sheet of flames. There were no survivors. 

The transpacific Empress of Canada and Empress of Asia 
were destroyed by enemy action in 1942-43, and the Empress of 
Russia was burnt out when refitting after the war. The Empress of 
Japan was hastily renamed Empress of Scotland (I) when Japan 
entered the war, and during the course of her subsequent duties 
steamed 600,000 miles, making three complete voyages round the 
world in addition to many to Canada, the Middle East and Far East. 

The only survivors of the North Atlantic and transpacific 
fleets were the Empress of Scotland, Empress of Australia, Duchess 
of Bedford and Duchess of Richmond, all of which spent many 
months during the immediate post-war period on further transport 
duties. In fact, the Empress of Australia was retained as a troopship 
until sold to the shipbreakers in 1952. In the meanwhile the Com- 
pany had obtained permission to build four cargo steamers to replace 
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the “Beavers”, and the first of the new ships, the Beaverdell, was 
commissioned in 1946. Turbo-electric ships of 10,000 tons with a 
speed of 16 knots, they were detailed to a weekly cargo service 
between London and Canada. They introduced a new funnel scheme, 
namely, a replica of the Company’s red and white check houseflag 
superimposed on the normal buff funnel. 

The 10,000 ton Beaverburn ({1) and Beaverford (Il) and the 9,000 
ton Beaverbrae (Il) were purchased in 1947. ‘The first two carry 12 
passengers, and the last-named, originally the Hamburg American 
Huascaran, over 700 emigrants. She subsequently carried many 
thousands of displaced persons from Bremen to Canada. 

The Duchess of Richmond returned to the Clyde in May 1946 
for reconditioning, during the course of which her passenger accom- 
modation was completely remodelled. Alterations to her engines 
increased her speed to 20 knots. She inaugurated the Company’s 
post-war passenger services in July 1947, when, renamed Empress 
of Canada, she sailed from Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal. The 
Duchess of Bedford received similar treatment and resumed service 
in September 1948 as the Empress of France. The original intention 
was to name her Empress of India, but the change in India’s status 
at this time caused a revision. A few days previously the “Canada” 
steamed from the Bar Light Vessel, Liverpool, to Father Point in 5 
days 9 hours 42 minutes, which was a record for the Liverpool-St. 
Lawrence route. 

After being released from Government service in May 1948 the 
Empress of Scotland spent nearly two years undergoing an extensive 
reconditioning to enable her to enter the North Atlantic trade instead 
of, as before the war, the transpacific. She sailed from Liverpool 
to Quebec via Greenock in May 1950, and on her second homeward 
voyage broke the record for the St. Lawrence-Clyde crossing by seven 
hours. In November 1951, H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth (as she then 
was) and the Duke of Edinburgh travelled homewards on her from 
Newfoundland. The Empress of Scotland’s masts were too tall to allow 
her to proceed beyond Quebec, but early in 1952 they were shortened 
and she put in her first appearance at Montreal in May of that year. 

During the summer of 1952 the Beavercove and Beaverdell were 
renamed Maplecove and Mapledell, and after proceeding to Van- 
couver via the Panama Canal were placed in service between 
Vancouver and Hong Kong. They have since re-entered the North 
Atlantic trade. Other events in 1952 were the purchase of the Shaw 
Savill Zealandic, which was renamed Beaverlodge, and the sale 
of the Empress of Australia to the shipbreakers. The ex-Montcalm, 
then an Admiralty depot-ship, was also scrapped. 

An order was placed on the Clyde in November 1952 for a 
22,500 ton liner intended eventually to replace one of the 
“Empresses”. By an unfortunate coincidence the Empress of Canada 
was burnt out at her berth in the Gladstone Dock, Liverpool, two 
months later, She heeled over and sank, and it was not until March 
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1954 that she was refloated, salvage operations having in the mean- 
while cost over £450,000. 

In view of heavy transatlantic bookings for the Coronation the 
Company took prompt steps to find a temporary replacement for the 
lost ship, and were fortunate in being able to purchase the 19,900 ton 
De Grasse from the French Line. She started her first voyage for her 
new owners on April 28th 1953 as the Empress of Australia (Il). 

The keel plate of the new Empress of Britain (III) was laid in 
September 1953, and it has since been announced that a second ship 
of similar type will be built. At the time of writing her name has not 
been made public, although it is rumoured that it will be Empress of 
Wales. Both ships will have an essentially modern appearance, and 
will be fitted with Denny-Brown stabilizers to minimise rolling. They 
are expected to enter service in 1956 and 1957 respectively. 

Seldom if ever has it been easier for the uninitiated to distin- 
guish between a company’s ships than is the case at present with the 
Canadian Pacific North Atlantic passenger fleet, as the three ships 
comprising it have one, two and three funnels respectively. Except 
for the Queen Mary, the Empress of Scotland is now the sole remain- 
ing three-funnelled steamer on the North Atlantic. 


1. (1903) Montcalm (I)t+ 
9,005. 445 x52. 1-4, S-T3-12 (Palmers). Built 1897 for Elder Dempster. 
1914 sold to British Admiralty. 1916 became Crenella (tanker). 1917 (26/11) 
torpedoed off Irish coast; reached port. 1923 became Rey Alfonso (Nor- 
wegian). 1927 Anglo-Norse; later Polar Chief. 1940 (approx.) Empire Chief 
(British). 1942 stranded; refloated. 1946 Polar Chief. 1952 scrapped at Dalmair. 


2. (1903) Montereyt 
9,455—details as (1). Built 1898 for Elder Dempster. 1903 (14/7) wrecked on 
Miquelon Island (0). 


3. (1903) Milwaukeet 
7,323. 47056. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Swan & Hunter). Built 1897 for Elder 
Dempster. 1918 (31/8) torpedoed 260 miles S.W. of Fastnet (1). 


4. (1903) Montrose (1) 
6,278. 445 x 52. 1-4. S-T3-12 (Dixon). Built 1897 for Elder Dempster (I-60; 
IIT). 1903 Liverpool or Avonmouth—Canada. 1904 London—Antwerp—Canada. 
1914 sold to British Admiralty. 1914 (Dec.) wrecked on Goodwin Sands (0). 


5. (1903) Mount Royal 
8,039. 470 x 56. 1-4. S~T3-12 (Swan & Hunter). Built 1898 for Elder Dempster 
(III). 1914 sold to British Admiralty; renamed Mapleleaf. 1919 became 
Mapleleaf (Shipping Controller). Later British Maple. 1933 (Feb.) scrapped. 


6. (1903) Monteagle 
6,955. 445 x52. 1-4, 2S-T6-13 (Palmers). Built 1899 for Elder Dempster 
(IH; later I; II; HI). 1906 onwards transpacific service. 1923 laid up in London 
(was to have been modernised as Belton (cargo only), but high costs prevented 


this). 1924 laid up at Southend. 1926 scrapped at Blyth. 


7. (1903) Montfort 
7,087—<details as (6). Built 1899 for Elder Dempster (III). (Tonnage 5,519 
when employed as cargo steamer). 1918 (1/10) torpedoed 170 miles from 
Bishop’s Rock (5), 
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(1903) Montreal (1) 
8,644. 46956. 14. 2S-T6-13 (Swan & Hunter). Built 1900 for Elder 
Dempster (III). (Tonnage 6,870 when employed as cargo steamer.) 1918 
(Jan.) wrecked in Morecambe Bay (0). 


(1903) Montezuma (1) 
7,345, 485 X59. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Stephen). Built 1899 for Elder Dempster 
(III). 1914 sold to British Admiralty. 1916 became Oakleaf (British). 1917 
(25/7) torpedoed. 


(1903) Mount Temple 
8,790—details as (9) (A. Whitworth (Nwe.) ). Built 1901 for Elder Dempster 
(III). 1903 Liverpool—Canada. 1904 London—Antwerp—Canada. 1907 (Dec.) 
stranded; refloated. 1916 (6/12) captured and sunk by German raider Moewe. 


(1903) Lake Erie 

(1913) Tyrolia 
7,090. 446 x 52. 1-4. 25-T6-13 (B. Curle). (1-100; II-80; III-500). Built 1900 
for Elder Dempster. 1903 Liverpool—Canada. 1910 chartered to Allan Line 
(g.v.). (11-90; III-1,000). 1913 (April) F/V as Tyrolia Trieste-Quebec- 
Montreal. 1914 sold to British Admiralty; became Aspenleaf (oiler). 1919 
Prygona (Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co.—depot ship). 1925 scrapped. 


(1903) Lake Champlain 

(1913) Ruthenia 
7,392—details as (11). (I-100; II-80; ITI-500). Built 1900 for Elder Dempster. 
1903 Liverpool—Canada. (1909 (approx.) II-90; ITI-1,000). 1913 (20/3) F/V as 
Ruthenia Trieste-Quebec—Montreal. 1914 sold to British Admiralty; renamed 
Regina (became a dummy battleship); later reverted to Ruthenia. 1931 
(approx.) became Choran Maru (Jap). 1949 scrapped. 


(1903) Lake Manitoba 
9,674. 469 x56. 1-4. 2S-T6-13 (Swan & Hunter). (I-122; II-130; MI-500). 
Built 1901 for Elder Dempster. 1903 Liverpool—Canada. (1909 (approx.) 
II-150; I[I-1,000). 1918 (Aug.) scuttled at Montreal after fire; salved. 1919 
resumed North Atlantic service. 1920 became Iver Heath (Canadian). 1924 
scrapped. 


(1903) Lake Michigan 
9,240—details as (13). (I-122; 1-130; III-500). Laid down for Elder Dempster. 
1903 (26/5) F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1904 London—Antwerp— 
Canada (III increased to 1,500). 1916 (Nov.) sunk by mine off Brest; salved. 
1918 (16/4) torpedoed by German submarine (1). 


(1903) Monmoutht i 
4,078. 375 x48. 1-2. S-T3-11 (Dixon). Built 1900 for Elder Dempster; 
purchased a few weeks after Nos. 1-14. 1919 became Shinzan Maru (Jap). 
Later became Treti Krabolov (U.S.S.R.). 


1906 Empress of Britain (1) 

(1924) Montroyal 
14,189. 549 x 66. 2-2. 25-Q8-18 (Fairfield). (1-310; II-350; III-800). 1906 
(5/5) M/V Liverpool-Quebec. 1914-18 became auxiliary cruiser; later trans- 
port. 1919 (23/3) resumed service Liverpool-St. John, N.B. (1 R/V). 1919 
reconditioned and converted to oil fuel. 1922 (autumn) F/V Southampton— 
Quebec. 1924 renamed (tonnage 15,646); (Cabin 600; III-800). 1924 Liverpool 
—Quebec. 1927 Antwerp-Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec. 1929 (7/9) L/V 
ditto, 1930 scrapped, 
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1906 Empress of Ireland 
14,191—details as (16). (1-310; II-350; III-800). 1906 (23/6) M/V Liverpool- 
ner 1914 (29/5) collision with Norwegian Storstad in St. Lawrence River 


. 1914 Missanabie 


12,469. 500 x 64, 2-2-C. 2S-Q8-15 (B. Curle). (Cabin 520; III-1,200). 1914 
@ 0) (ae). Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1918 (9/9) torpedoed 50 miles from 
ny) : 


1915 Metagama 
12,420—details as (18). (Cabin 520; II-1,200). 1915 M/V Liverpool—Canada. 
1918 (20/11) F/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. after Armistice. 1922 Glasgow— 
Canada. 1930 (14/8) L/V(?) Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1934 scrapped. 


(1917) Sardiniant 
4,349. 400 x 42. 1-2. I-S-T3-11 (Steele). Built 1875 for Allan Line (I; II). 
1919-20 Avonmouth—Canada (cargo only). 1920 sold; became hulk at Vigo. 


(1917) Pomeranian 
4,364, 381 x44. 1-2. I-S-T3-11 (Karle). Built 1882 as Grecian Monarch 
(Monarch) (q.v.). 1887 became Pomeranian (Allan) (q.v.). 1918 (15/4) tor- 
pedoed near Portland Bill (55). 


(1917) Corinthian 
7,333. 430 xX 54. 1-2. S-T3-13 (W. Clark). Built 1900 for Allan Line (q.v.). 
1918 (14/12) wrecked in Bay of Fundy (0). 


(1917) Sicilian 
7,328—details as (22). Built 1899 for Allan Line (q.v.). 1918 (17/12) F/V 
Liverpool-St. John, N.B. after Armistice. 1919 repatriated Belgian refugees; 
later Avonmouth—Canada. 1920 Glasgow-—Canada. 1921 (Dec.) inaugurated 
Canada—Boston—Nassau—Havana service. 1922 laid up at Falmouth; renamed 
Bruton. 1925 scrapped. 


(1917) Pretorian 
7,654. 437 x 53. 1-2. S-T3-13 (F. Withy). Built 1901 for Allan Line (q.v.). 
1918 (26/11) F/V Glasgow-St. John, N.B. after Armistice. 1922 (4/2) L/V(?) 
Glasgow-St. John, N.B. 1922 laid up in the Gareloch. 1925 scrapped. 


(1917) Ionian 
8,268. 470 x57. 1-4. 25-T6-14 (W. Clark). Built 1901 for Allan Line (q.v.). 
1917 (21/10) torpedoed off Milford Haven (7). 


(1917) Tunisian 

(1922) Marburn 
10,576. 501 x59. 1-2. 2S-T6-16 (Stephen). Built 1900 for Allan Line (q.v.). 
1918 (23/12) F/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. after Armistice. 1919 (19/9) F/V 
London—Montreal. 1921 new boilers; (Cabin and III). 1921 Glasgow—Canada. 
1922 (17/11) F/V Liverpool-Glasgow-St. John, N.B. as Marburn. 1928 (7/4) 
L/V(?) Southampton-St. John, N.B. 1928 scrapped. 


(1917) Victorian 

(1922) Marloch 
10,687. 520 x60. 1-2. 3S-ST-18 (W. Clark). Built 1905 for Allan Line (q.v.). 
1920 Liverpool-Canada; 1921 Indian transport service. 1922 new single- 
reduction geared turbines (Cabin 418; III-566). 1922 (20/12) F/V Glasgow- 
Liverpool-St. John, N.B. as Marloch. 1928 (1/4) L/V(?) Southampton— 
St. John, N.B. 1929 scrapped. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


10,757—details as (27) (Stephen). Built 1905 for Allan Line (q.v.). (Not 
employed by Canadian Pacific on North Atlantic.) 1920 became Drottning- 
holm (Swedish American) (q.v.). 


(1917) Grampian 
10,955. 486 x 60. 1-2. 25-T6-15 (Stephen). Built 1907 for Allan Line (q.v.). 
1918 (15/12) F/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. after Armistice. 1919 (autumn) 
London—Canada. 1920 (July) Antwerp—Southampton—Canada. 1922 laid up. 
1926 scrapped. 


(1917) Corsican 
(1922) Marvale 
11,419. 500 x61. 1-2. 2S~T6-16 (B. Curle). Built 1907 for Allan Line (q.v.). 
1918 (12/12) F/V London-St. John, N.B. after Armistice; subsequent 
voyages from Liverpool or London. 1921 Antwerp—Southampton—Canada; 
ee Glasgow—Canada. 1922 (Nov.) renamed. 1923 (21/5) wrecked near Cape 
ace (0). 


(1917) Scandinavian 
12,099. 550 x59. 1-2. 2S-T8-15 (H. & W.). Built 1898 as New England 
(Dominion). 1903 became Romanic (White Star). 1912 became Scandin- 
avian (Allan) (qg.v.). 1918 (19/11) F/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. after Ar- 
mistice. 1920 (21/5) F/V Antwerp-Southampton—Canada. 1922 laid up. 
1923 scrapped. 


(1917) Scotian 

(1922) Marglen 
10,322. 515 x 60. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (H. & W.). Built 1898 as Statendam (Holland 
America). 1911 became Scotian (Allan) (q.v.). 1918 (23/11) F/V Liverpool- 
St. John, N.B. after Armistice. 1919 (11/11) F/V Antwerp—Southampton— 
Canada. 1922 (Nov.) renamed; 1923 London—Havre-Southampton—Canada. 
1923 laid up. 1927 scrapped. 


(1919) Empress of France (I) 

18,481 571 x72. 2-2-C. 4S-ST-18 (Beardmore). (I-287; I1-504; [I-848). 
Built 1914 as Alsatian (Allan) (q.v.). 1914 (Aug.) became armed merchant 
cruiser. 1917 became Alsatian (Can. Pac.); continued her naval duties. 1918 
(Dec.) de-requisitioned; refitted; renamed. 1919 (14/11) F/V_ Liverpool- 
Quebec as Empress of France. 1922 (3/5) F/V Southampton—Cherbourg— 
Quebec. 1922 (31/5) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec. 1923 
(Jan.) world cruise from New York. 1923-24 converted to oil fuel. 1928 
(Dec.) transpacific service (12 months). 1931 (2/9) L/V Southampton—Quebec. 
Laid up. 1935 scrapped. 


Calgarian 
17,515. Built 1914 for Allan Line (q.v.). 1918 (1/3) torpedoed by German 
submarine (49), (Not employed by Canadian Pacific on North Atlantic.) 


1918 Melita 
13,967. 520 x67. 2-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-15. (B.Curle). Laid down 1914 for 
Hamburg American Line. (Cabin 550; III-1,200). 1918 M/V_ Liverpool- 
Canada. 1922 (10/5) F/V Antwerp—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1925 
tonnage increased to 15,183; superheaters fitted. 1927 Liverpool and/or 
Glasgow-—Canada. 1935 sold to Italy for scrapping, but became Liguria 
(Italian transport). Destroyed at Tobruk during World War II. 


1918 Minnedosa 
13,972—details as (33). Laid down 1914 for Hamburg American Line. (Cabin 
590; III-1,200). 1918 (6/12) M/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. 1922 (21/6) F/V 
Antwerp—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1925 tonnage increased to 15,186; 
superheaters fitted. 1927 Liverpool and/or Glasgow—Canada. 1935 sold to 
Italy for scrapping, but became Piemonte (Italian transport). 1944 (Mar.) 
sunk at Messina. 
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35. (1920) Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm (c) 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


4l. 


42. 


(1922) Empress of India 

(1922) Montlaurier 

(1925) Monteith 

(1925) Montnairn 
16,992. 590 x68. 2-2. 2S-Q8-17 (Tecklenborg). (I; II; III). Built 1907 as 
Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1920 F/V Liverpool-Quebec. 1921 
(May) purchased and reconditioned; provisionally renamed Empress of China 
but did not run as such. 1922 (23/6) F/V ditto as Empress of India. 1922 
(Nov.) cabin and III only; renamed. 1923 (4/5) F/V ditto as Montlaurier. 
1925 (June) F/V Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal as Monteith. 1925 (Sept.) F/V 
Glasgow-Quebec as Montnairn. 1927 Antwerp-Southampton—Quebec. 
1929 (23/12) sold; scrapped in Genoa. 


(1921) Montreal (II) 
8,766. 476 X55. 1-2. 25-Q8-15 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I; II; III). 
Built 1906 as Kénig Friedrich August (““Hapag”). 1921 (April) F/V London— 
Quebec—Montreal. 1921-22 Trieste~Naples—Montreal. 1923 converted to 
cabin and IIT. 1924-25 Liverpool or Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal. 1925 (Nov.) 
laid up. 1928'became Alesia (Fabre) (q.v.). 1931 (Oct.) sold; scrapped in Italy. 


1922. Montcalm (III) 
16,418, 549 x 70. 2-2-C. 25-ST(DR)-16 (John Brown). (Cabin 542; III-1,268). 
1922 (17/1) M/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. 1929 single-reduction geared 
turbines; F/V Antwerp—Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec—Montreal. 1939 
(17/10) became H.M.S. Wolfe (armed merchant cruiser). 1942 sold to British 
Admiralty. 1946 converted to depot-ship. 1952 (Nov.) towed to Clyde; 
scrapped. 


(1922) Empress of Scotland (1) 
29,037. 677 x77. 2-4. 2S-Q8-18 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I; II; III). Built 1906 as 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria (‘““Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1919 became ditto (British-see 
Cunard). 1922 (20/1) F/V Southampton-New York—Mediterranean cruise. 
1922 (22/4) 2nd voyage Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebee. 1930 (11/10) L/V 
ditto. 1930 (Nov.) sold. 1930 (10/12) caught fire in shipbreaker’s yard. 


1922. Montrose (Il) 
16,402—details as (37) (Fairfield). (Cabin 542; III-1,268). 1922 (5/5) M/V 
Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal.1929 Antwerp—Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec 
—Montreal service. 1931 single-reduction turbines fitted. 1939 (3/9) became 
H.M.S. Forfar (armed merchant cruiser), 1940 (2/12) torpedoed and sunk. 


1922. Montclare 
16,314—details as (37) (John Brown). (Cabin 542; II-1,268). 1922 (21/7) 
M/V_ Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 1929 single-reduction geared turbines; 
F/V Antwerp—Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec—Montreal. 1939 (28/8) be- 
came H.M.S. Montclare (armed merchant cruiser). 1942 sold to British 
Admiralty. 1946 converted to depot-ship. 


(1927) Empress of Australia (I) 
21,833. 59075. 3-2. 2S-ST(SR)-19 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I-400; II-150; 
III-630). Built 1919 as Tirpitz (““Hapag’’).Was originally to have been renamed 
Empress of China. 1922 (16/6) sailed Clyde—-Vancouver for transpacific 
service. 1926 re-engined. 1927 (25/6) F/V Southampton—Cherbourg—Quebec. 
1939 became a transport. 1952 (7/5) sold to British Iron & Steel Corporation; 
scrapped. 


1928 Duchess of Bedford 

(1948) Empress of France (II)* 
20,123. 582 x75. 2-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-18 (John Brown). (Cabin 580; tourist 
480; II-510). Launched 1928 (25/1). 1928 (1/6) M/V_ Liverpool—-Quebec— 
Montreal. 1947 refitted after war service; provisionally renamed Empress of 
India. 1948 (1/9) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal as Empress of France. 
(1-400; tourist 300; speed 20 knots). 
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1928 Duchess of Atholl 
20,119. Ditto. (Beardmore (Dalmuir) ). (Cabin 580; tourist 480; III-510). 
Launched 1927 (Nov.). 1928 (13/7) M/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal. 
1942 (10/10) torpedoed in S. Atlantic (4). 


1928 Duchess of Richmond 

(1947) Empress of Canada 
20,022. Ditto. (John Brown). (Cabin 580; tourist 480; III-510). Launched 
1928 (June). 1929 (15/3) M/V Liverpool-St. John, N.B. 1946 refitted after war 
service. 1947 (16/7) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal as Empress of Canada 
(1-400; tourist 300, speed 20 knots). 1953 (25/1) destroyed by fire at Glad- 
stone Dock, Liverpool; heeled over and sank. 1954 (6/3) refloated: sold. 
Scrapped at Spezia (Italy). 


1929 Duchess of York 
20,021. Ditto. (John Brown). (Cabin 580; tourist 480; IWI-510). Laid down 
as Duchess of Cornwall. Launched 1928 (28/9). 1929 (22/3) M/V Liverpool- 
St. John, N.B. 1943 (11/7) sunk by bombers off Spanish coast (11). 


1931 Empress of Britain (II) 
42,348. 733 x98. 3-2-C. 4S-ST(SR)-24 (John Brown). (I-452; tourist 260; 
IIT-470). Laid down 1928 (28/11). Launched 1930 (11/6). 1931 (27/5) M/V 
Southampton—Cherbourg-Quebec. 1939 (2/9) L/V (commercial) South- 
ampton—Quebec; became a troopship. 1942 (26/10) bombed 70 miles N.W. of 
freland. 1942 (28/10) torpedoed and sunk by submarine when under tow. 


(1947) Beaverbrae 
9,034. 469 x 60. 1-2-C. S-DE-16 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (773 passengers) 
Built 1938 as Huascaran (“Hapag’’). 1948 (25/2) F/V Bremen—Canada. 
1954 became Aurelia (Italian). 


(1950) Empress of Scotland (II)* 
26,313. 64484. 3-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-21 (Fairfield). (1-458; tourist 205). 
Built 1930 as Empress of Japan (transpacific service). 1942 renamed; 
1948 reconditioned after war service. 1950 (9/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec. 
1952 (13/5) F/V Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal (masts shortened). 


(1953) Empress of Australia (Il)* 
19,918. 552 x71. 1-2. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Cammell Laird). (1-220; tourist 444). 
cae aoe as De Grasse (C.G.T.) (q.v.). 1953 (28/4) F/V Liverpool-Quebec- 
ontreal. 


— Empress of Britain (II) 
22,500. 60085. 1-1-C. 2S-ST(DR)-21 (Fairfield). (I-150; tourist 900). 
Laid down 1953 (30/9). Launched 1955 (22/6). 


— Empress of England 
22,500. ditto. (Vickers-Armstrong (Walker-on-Tyne ) ). (I-150; tourist 900). 
Laid down 1954 (22/12). 


* Still in service. + Cargo steamer. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1903. Buff. 


(b) 1906. Buff; black top. 
(c) 1921. Buff. 
(d) 1946. Buff with houseflag device. 


FLAG: Six alternate white and red squares in two rows. 
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Chapter 127 
1903-14 


UNIONE AUSTRIACA DI NAVIGAZIONE 
(“AusTRO-AMERICANA”) 
(AUSTRIAN) 


HE SocrerA Anonima Untone Austriaca pi NAVIGAZIONE was 

founded in Trieste as a joint stock company in 1903 by Fratelli 

Cosulich (Cosulich Brothers) following their purchase of the 
“AUSTRO-AMERICANA”, which for some years previously had been 
undertaking a cargo service between the Adriatic and the U.S.A. 

The Cosulich family had been in business as shipowners since 
1857, when Captain Antonio Felice Cosulich took delivery of the 650 
ton barque Fides, built at Vallon di Cherso. In 1890 his sons, Callisto 
and Alberto, added three new sailing ships to the family fleet, and a 
year later Alberto took command of his first steamer, the 1,700 ton 
Elena Cosulich, in which some Venetian friends had a part ownership. 
The business grew rapidly, additional steamers were acquired and 
by 1900 the brothers Cosulich were running a regular cargo service 
to North America. 

The Unione Austriaca di Navigazione (i.e., the Austrian Ship- 
ping Union) was usually referred to as the “Austro-Americana”. At 
about the time of its formation the Cunard Line concluded an agree- 
ment with the Hungarian Government for the establishment of a 
passenger service between Fiume and New York. The new company 
saw in this action a threat to its rapidly expanding cargo trade between 
Trieste and New York and decided, therefore, to set up its own 
emigrant service from Trieste to New York in competition with the 
British line. 

The Austro-Americana passenger service was started in May 
1904 by the 4,212 ton single-screw Gerty, which was joined a few 
days later by a sister ship, the Giulia. At about the same time the 
Hamburg American Line and the Norddeutscher Lloyd allied them- 
selves with the Company, thereby making it possible for many new 
ships to be placed on order. The next addition to the passenger fleet 
was the 5,000 ton Francesca in 1905, followed by the Sofia Hohenberg 
in 1906, the twin-screw Alice, Laura and Argentina in 1907 and the 
Oceania and the 8,000 ton Martha Washington in 1908. 

At this time Callisto and Alberto Cosulich, the managers of the 
Company, decided to extend their activities to include shipbuilding. 
With the aid of British technical experts the Cantiere Navale Triestino 
shipyard was built at Monfalcone, and in 1910 launched its first 
steamer—a small vessel of 800 tons. 

Hitherto the Company’s transatlantic passenger services had 
been confined almost entirely to the New York trade. In March 1911 
the Austrian Government entered into a contract for a new service to 
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Brazil and Argentina. This did not mean, however, that there was 
any intention of neglecting the New York service, for which the 
12,567 ton twin-screw Kaiser Franz Josef I was completed at Monfal- 
cone in 1912. She was by far the largest ship to be turned out by this 
yard prior to World War I. 

The Canadian Pacific inaugurated a new service from Trieste to 
Canada early in 1913. In April of that year the Hungarian Government 
entered into an agreement with the Unione Austriaca, thereby 
enabling them to participate in emigration from Hungary, and a 
month later the Company arranged that they and the Canadian 
Pacific would provide alternate sailings to Canada, a basis of the 
agreement being that the Canadian Pacific should have the inland 
rail haul of Unione Austriaca passengers. The Unione Austriaca had, 
in fact, started a Canadian service before the agreement was reached, 
the first sailing being taken by the Argentina on March 17th 1913 
from Trieste to Portland (Maine). The following sailing, five weeks 
later, was to Quebec and Montreal. The 10,000 ton Bulgaria and 
Batavia were acquired from the Hamburg American Line for the 
service and renamed Canada and Polonia. It was found, however, 
that the traffic did not justify the use of such large ships and they 
reverted to “Hapag” in December 1913. 

In 1913, ten years after its establishment, the Unione Austriaca 
fleet consisted of 29 ocean-going vessels, and five more were under 
construction. It had become the foremost steamship company in the 
Adriatic, but was, however, still largely controlled from Germany. 
In April 1914, by agreement with the Austrian Government, the 
foreign-owned shares were purchased by a group of Austrian banks. 

The Company was running three principal services at this 
time, namely, from Trieste-Dalmatian ports—Patras—Palermo—Algiers— 
Almeria~New York—Azores—Algiers—Naples—Patras—Venice—Trieste 
(two or three times monthly); Trieste-Patras-Quebec—Montreal (to 
Portland in winter) (monthly); Trieste-Dalmatian ports—Patras— 
Naples—Barcelona—Almeria—Las Palmas-Rio de Janeiro—Santos-Monte- 
video—Buenos Aires (fortnightly). 

The New York service was being undertaken by the Kaiser Franz 
Josef I, Martha Washington, Belvedere, Oceania and Laura. The 
Belvedere was a newly-built single-screw steamer of 7,166 tons. 

The outbreak of World War I brought about an immediate 
cessation of the Company’s services and resulted in the loss of a 
number of ships. Later in the war, ships on the stocks at Monfalcone 
were badly damaged by gunfire. At the end of the war, following the 
change from Austrian to Italian rule, the Company was re-established 
under the new name “Cosulich” Societa Triestina di Navigazione. 
In effect, the new Company started where the old one left off, but it 
will be convenient to deal with its activities in a separate chapter. 


1. 1904  Gerty 


4,212. 34645. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Readhead (South Shields) ). 1904 (23/5) 
M/V Trieste-New York. 1919 became Gerty (Cosulich). 1928 sold to Greece. 


10. 


LAs 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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- 1904 Giulia 


4,337. Ditto. (Russell (Port Glasgow) ). Launched 1904 (16/5). 1904 (June) 
ret Trieste-New York. 1919 became Giulia (Cosulich). 1923 (21/3) sank in 
tlantic. 


. (1904) Georgia 


2,811. 33540. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Wigham Richardson (Newcastle) ). Built 
1889 as Sikh; later became Regina Elena (Puglia). 1904 (June) F/V Trieste— 
New York. 1907 sold. 


1905 Francesca 
4,946. 360 x48. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Russell (Port Glasgow) ). 1905 M/V Trieste 
—New York. 1919 became Francesca (Cosulich). 1926 scrapped. 


1906 Sofia Hohenberg 
9,491. Ditto. (Lloyd Austriaco (Trieste) ). Launched 1905 (Sept.). 1906 M/V 
Trieste-New York. 1919 became Sofia (Cosulich). 1929 scrapped. 


1907 = Alice 
6,125. 415 x50. 1-2. 25-T6—15 (Russell (Port Glasgow) ). 1907 M/V Trieste 
—New York. 1917 became Asia (Brazilian). 1920 Asia (Fabre) (q.v.). 1930 
(21/5) destroyed by fire in Red Sea. 


. 1907 Laura 


6,125—details as (6). 1907 M/V Trieste-New York. 1917 became Europa 
(Brazilian). 1920 Braga (Fabre) (q.v.). 1926 (16/11) wrecked in eastern 
Mediterranean. 


1907 = Argentina 
5,026. 390 x48. 1-2. 2S-T6—-15 (Russell (Port Glasgow) ). Launched 1907 
(March) for S. American service. 1907 (31/10) M/V Trieste-S. America. 
1908 F'/V Trieste-New York. 1919 became Argentina (Cosulich). 1926 sold to 


Florio Line. 


1908 Oceania 
9,497. 391 X48. 1-2. 2S-T6-15 (Stephen (Glasgow) ). 1908 M/V_ Trieste— 
New York. 1918 (8/10) sunk in the Adriatic. 


1908 Martha Washington 
8,145. 459 x56. 2-2. 2S-T6-16 (Russell (Port Glasgow) ). Launched 1908 
(10/6). 1909 (10/5) M/V Trieste-New York. 1917 became Martha Washington 
(U.S.). 1923 ditto (Cosulich). 1928 sold to Lloyd Triestino. 


1912 =Kaiser Franz Josef I 
12,567. 477 X62. 2-2. 25-Q8-17 (Cantiere Navale Triestino (Monfalcone) ). 
Launched 1911 (11/9). 1912 (Feb.) M/V Trieste-Buenos Aires. 1912 (9/5) 
F/V Trieste-New York. 1919 became Generale Diaz (Cosulich) (q.v.). 1920 
renamed Presidente Wilson (ditto). 1929 became Gange (Lloyd Triestino). 
1932 Marco Polo (ditto). 1942 torpedoed in Mediterranean. 


(1913) Canada 
10,237. 501 x62. 1-2. 2S-Q8-14 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). Built 1898 as 
Bulgaria (““Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1913 F/V Trieste-Canada. 1913 (Dec.) reverted to 
Bulgaria (““Hapag’’). 1917 became Hercules (U.S. Govt.). Later Philippines 


(U.S.S.B.). 1924 scrapped. 


(1913) Polonia 
10,982. Ditto. Built 1899 as Batavia (‘““Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1913 F/V Trieste— 
Canada. 1913 (Dec.) reverted to Batavia (“‘Hapag’’). 1923 scrapped. 


1913. Belvedere 
7,166. 41252. 1-2. S-T3-13 (Cantiere Navale Triestino (Monfalcone) ). 
Launched 1912 (8/4) for S. American service. 1914 F/V Trieste-New York. 
1919 became Belvedere (Cosulich). 1941 seized by U.S.A. at Philadelphia; 
renamed Audacious. 1944 sunk off Normandy coast. 


FUNNEL: Red with broad white band; narrow black top. 
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Chapter 128 
1905-18 


LLOYD ITALIANO 
(ITALIAN) 


HE “Lioyp Irartano” SocietA pi NAvicazIone was founded in 

Genoa on November 7th 1904 by Signor Erasmo Piaggio, 

formerly the general manager of the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana, with a share capital of 12 million lire. 

The Company started operations on September 13th 1905, when 
the 5,000 ton twin-screw Florida sailed from Genoa to New York. 
The Indiana followed in November, and in December the 7,000 ton 
Mendoza inaugurated a service from Genoa to South America, being 
joined within six months by the 5,000 ton Cordova. The New York 
ships were built in Italy, and the South American in the United 
Kingdom. 

Two further ships, the Luisiana and Virginia, were completed 
for the New York service in 1906. The new company was making 
serious inroads into the business of the old-established N.G.I.—so 
much so that the latter decided that the only satisfactory solution 
was to obtain a controlling interest in the company. The deal was 
completed on December 19th 1907. The Lloyd Italiano was allowed 
to retain its separate identity, but its services on both North and 
South Atlantic were henceforth run jointly with those of the N.G.L., 
“La Veloce” and “Italia”, the last two being members also of the 
N.G.I. group. 

Steps had already been taken to augment the Company’s South 
American service. The first results were disastrous as the 9,000 ton 
Principessa Jolanda capsized when she was being launched on 
September 21st 1907 and had to be scrapped. A sister ship, the 
Principessa Mafalda, was, however, successfully launched in 
October 1908, and sailed from Genoa to Buenos Aires in the following 
spring. 

: The Florida had the misfortune to be involved in a collision in 
dense fog with the White Star Republic in January 1909. The latter 
sank after efforts had been made to take her in tow, but although the 
Florida’s bows were badly damaged the collision bulkhead held 
and she was able to reach New York, where she was repaired within 
a month. This disaster received more than usual publicity as it was 
the first occasion on which wireless was used to summon assistance 
at sea. 

The Florida and Virginia were sold in 1912, and in their places 
the Company took over the 9,000 ton Taormina from “Italia”. She 
was detailed to the New York route. Two years later the Mendoza 
of the South American service was renamed Caserta and joined the 
Taormina on the North Atlantic. 
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On May 18th 1918 the Company was absorbed by the N.G.L., 
which adopted the title “Navigazione Generale Italiana—Flotte Riunite 
Florio-Rubattino & Lloyd Italiano”. The Luisiana had been tor- 
pedoed in February 1917 and the South American service Cordova 
was lost in July 1918, so the ships usefully acquired by the N.G.I. 
were the Taormina, Caserta (ex-Mendoza), Indiana and Principessa 


Mafalda. 


1. 1905 Florida 
5,018. 381 x 48. 2-2. 25-To-14 (Esercizio Bacini (Riva Trigoso) ). 1905 (13/9) 
M/V Genoa—New York. 1909 (23/1) collision off U.S. coast with Republic 
(W. Star); latter sunk. 1912 became Cavour (Ligure-Brasiliana (Genoa) ); 
1914 ditto (Transatlantica Italiana) (qg.v.). 1917 (12/12) sunk in collision. 


2. 1905 Indiana 
4,996. 394 48. 2-2. 25-T6-14 (ditto). 1905 (Nov.) M/V Genoa—New York. 
1918 taken over by N.G.I. 1925 became Romania (Sitmar). 


3. 1906 Luistana 
4,983. Ditto. 1906 (Apr.) M/V Genoa-New York. 1917 (6/2) torpedoed 
near Almeria. 

4. 1906 Virginia 
5,181—details as (1). 1906 (Oct.) M/V Genoa~New York. 1912 became 
Garibaldi (Ligure-Brasiliana). 1914 ditto (Transatlantica Italiana) (q.v.). 
1926 sold. 


9. (1912) Taormina 
8,921. 482 X58. 1-2. 2S-T6-16 (Henderson). Built 1908 for Italia (q.v.). 
1912 F/V Genoa—New York. 1918 taken over by N.G.1. 1929 scrapped. 


6. (1914) Caserta 
6,847. 42052. 1-2. 25-T6-14 (Armstrong Whitworth (Newcastle) ). Built 
1905 as Mendoza (LI. Italiano S. American service). 1914 F/V Genoa—New 
York. 1918 taken over by N.G.I. 1923 became Venezuela (La Veloce). 1928 
scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Yellow with narrow black band; black top. 


FLAG: Blue with large white diamond; in the diamond a yellow anchor with 
yellow “L I” in a blue circle. 


Chapter 129 
1906 
ZOTTI LINE 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE only information available about the Zortr LINE is that its 

steamer Brooklyn was scheduled to leave New York on July 

12th, August 23rd and October 4th 1906 for Fayal (Azores) and 
Marseilles, that saloon passengers were carried and that the Company, 
known as the Frank Zotti Steamship Company, had offices at 1] 
Broadway, New York.! 


(1) New York Herald, July 1906 (various dates). 
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The Brooklyn was a single-screw steamer of 3,636 tons, built by 
Harland & Wolff of Belfast in 1881 as the British Queen. In 1889 she 
became the Holland America Obdam, and in 1898, at the time of the 
Spanish-American War, was acquired by the United States Govern- 
ment, who renamed her McPherson. 

The Brooklyn did not remain long with the Zotti Line, as by 
1907-08 she had become the S. V. Luckenbach of the Luckenbach 
Transport & Wrecking Company. She was torpedoed and sunk in the 
English Channel in 1918, her name at that time being Onega. 


Chapter 130 
1906-07 


RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET 
(RUSSIAN) 


HE Russian VOLUNTEER FLEET was founded in 1877 by public 
ference throughout Russia to enable a fleet of auxiliary 

cruisers to be acquired and maintained in readiness to augment 
the Russian Navy in times of war. Admiral Lesovsky was largely 
responsible for setting the scheme in motion; Crown Prince Alexander 
of Russia agreed to become the first president of the committee of 
Management. 

The earliest units of the fleet included the ex-Hamburg American 
liners Holsatia, Thuringia, Hammonia and Saxonia, which were 
renamed Rossija, Petersburg, Moskva and Nijni Novgorod. The two 
first-named were incorporated into the Russian Navy in 1893. 

From time to time many other ships were added, particularly 
during the 1890’s, when ten or more of 4,000-6,000 tons were laid 
down in British yards. They were employed principally in carrying 
passengers and troops between the Black Sea and Vladivostock, 
but the opening of the Trans-Siberian Railway made a number of 
them redundant. In consequence it was decided to start a passenger 
service between Odessa, Naples and New York, the first sailing 
being scheduled for November 28th 1903.1 At short notice, however, 
the opening date of the service was indefinitely postponed. The out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese War caused the abandonment of the 
scheme. 

An announcement in August 1906 stated that a ship of the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet had already been despatched from Libau 
(Liepaja) to New York, and that modifications of the stringent pass- 
port regulations then enforced at Russian ports would probably be 


(1) The Times, 13/11/03. 
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introduced to facilitate the movement of passengers.1 Departure 
dates of the service from Labau are not available, but the Petersburg 
was scheduled to sail from New York for Rotterdam and Libau on 
September 13th 1906, followed by the Saratov in October and the 
Smolensk in November. Cabin and steerage passengers were carried.? 
By the summer of 1907 a regular fortnightly service was being under- 
taken by these three ships, assisted by the Moskva, an 8,000 ton 
vessel built in 1890 as the Hamburg American Fiirst Bismarck. 

The service was withdrawn in 1907-08. The principal reason for 
its lack of support was that a service had been started simultaneously 
by the Russian American Line between the same ports. 


1. (1906) Petersburg 
9,432. 43952. 25-T6-14 (Hawthorn Leslie (Newcastle) ). Built 1894 as 
Petersburg (R.V.F.). 1904 became Dniepr (Russian Navy). 1906 reverted to 
Petersburg. 


2. (1906) Saratov 
5,427. 439 50. 25-To-14 (Hawthorn Leslie (Newcastle) ). Built 1891. 


3. (1906) Smolensk 
7,270. 486 x 58. C-3-2. 2S-T(12)-16 (Hawthorn Leslie (Newcastle) ). (I-50; 
11-36; II-1,560.) Built 1901 as Smolensk (R.V.F.). 1904 became Rion 
(Russian Navy). 1906 reverted to Smolensk. 


4. (1907) Moskva 
8,430. 503 x58. 3-2. 2S-T6-17 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1890 as Fiirst 
Bismarck (Hamburg American) (q.v.). 1904 became Don (Russian Navy). 
1906-07 Moskva (R.V.F.). Later Gaa (Austro-Hungarian Navy). 1920 San 
Giusto (Cosulich). 1924 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Buff; black top. 


FLAG: Top half white with Russian eagle; equal horizontal stripes of blue and 
red below. 


Chapter 131 
1906-17 


RUSSIAN AMERICAN LINE 
(Russtan East Astatic STEAMSHIP COMPANY) 
(RUSSIAN) 


HE Russtan East Asiatic STEAMSHIP COMPANY was founded 

in 1900 by the East Asiatic Company of Copenhagen (Det Qst- 

asiatiske Kompagni) to run a steamship service between Russia 
and the Far East on roughly similar lines to the existing service by 
the Russian Volunteer Fleet. 

At the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, the “R.V.F.” 
and the Russian East Asiatic Steamship Company both realised that 


(1) The Times, 1/8/06. 
(2) New York Herald, Sept./Oct. 1906 (many dates). 
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the Trans-Siberian Railway was bound to bring about a drastic 
reduction in their Far Eastern trade, and both decided, therefore, 
to start a North Atlantic service. The “R.V.F.” were the first in the 
field by a few days. 

The Russian East Asiatic Company called their new service the 
Russian AMERICAN LINE, the first sailing taking place on August 
Ist 1906 from Libau to New York. A call was made at Copenhagen 
outwards and at Rotterdam homewards—a somewhat unusual 
arrangement that was continued until 1914 and was also followed by 
the “R.V.F.” until the withdrawal of their service in 1907-08. The 
ships taking part were the 6,000 ton Korea and the 4,600 ton Arconia, 
which were joined in 1907 by the slightly smaller Estonia and 
Lituania, previously the Indien and Kina of the East Asiatic Com- 
pany and originally the Yorkshire and Lancashire of the Bibby Line. 

The 8,596 ton twin-screw Russia was completed for the Company 
by Barclay Curle in 1908, thereby enabling the Arconia to be sold. 
Two years later the Korea foundered in the North Atlantic. She was 
replaced immediately by the East Asiatic Company’s Birma, built 
in 1894 as the Castle Line’s Arundel Castle. 

The 7,858 ton Kursk and the 6,503 ton Czar were delivered by 
Barclay Curle in 1911-12, and were in most respects similar to the 
Russia except that they had two masts instead of four. An unusual 
feature was that the second newcomer was 25 feet shorter than the 
first, and the third 25 feet shorter than the second. 

The Estonia was destroyed by fire in the North Atlantic in 1913. 
She was replaced by the 8,173 ton twin-screw Dwinsk, formerly the 
C. F. Tietgen of the Scandinavian American Line and built in 1897 
as the Holland America Rotterdam. The Lituania was sold at this 
time; the Birma was renamed Mitau. 

When war broke out in August 1914 the Russia and Mitau 
were at Libau, and as there was no hope of their escaping from the 
Baltic they were laid up at Kronstadt during the period of hostilities. 
The Kursk, Czar and Dwinsk were, however, in safe waters and were 
detailed to a new service between New York and Archangel, in which 
they were joined in 1915 by the 6,598 ton Czaritza—a slightly 
enlarged version of the Czar. 

The New York—Archangel service was abandoned in 1917 after 
the outbreak of the Russian Revolution. The four participants were 
transferred to British registry and placed under the management of 
the Cunard Line. The Dwinsk was torpedoed by a German submarine 
in 1918. 

After the Armistice the Mitau was sold to Poland. The Russia 
(which had been renamed Rossija and later Russ), Kursk, Czar and 
Czaritza were returned to the East Asiatic Company, who placed 
them in service between Libau and New York under the description 
Battic AMERICAN Line. This Company’s activities are described in a 
separate chapter, although they were in effect a continuation of the 
pre-war service apart from the elimination of the Russian influence. 


On 
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(1906) Korea 
6,163. 40950. S-T3-14 (Flensburg (Flensburg) ). Built 1899 for East 
Asiatic Co. 1906 F/V Libau—New York. 1910 abandoned in North Atlantic. 


(1906) Arconia 
4,603. 368 x 46. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Barclay Curle). Built 1897 as Dunolly Castle 
(Castle Line). 1905 became Juliette (Danish). 1906 F/V Libau-New York. 
1908 became Hittfeld (German). 1913 Ioannina (National S.N. Co. of Greece) 
(q.v.). 1917 (15/12) torpedoed off the Azores. 


(1907) Estonia 
4,269. 401 x45. 1-4. S~T3-13 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1889 as Yorkshire 
(Bibby). 1898 chartered to Dominion Line (g.v.). 1905 became Indien (Kast 
Asiatic Co.). 1907 F/V Libau—New York. 1913 burnt in North Atlantic. 


(1907) Lituania 
4,248. Ditto. Built 1889 as Lancashire (Bibby). 1905 became Kina (East 
Asiatic Co.). 1907 F/V Libau—New York. 1913-14 sold. 


1908 Russia 
8,596. 475 x 58. 2-4, 25-T6-15 (Barclay Curle). 1908 M/V Libau—New York. 
1914 (Aug.) laid up at Kronstadt. 1917 became Rossija, later Russ. 1921 
Latvia (Baltic American) (q.v.). 1924 Fuso Maru (Osaka Shosen Kaisha). 
Later Huso Maru (ditto). Lost during World War II. 


(1910) Birma 

(1914) Mitau 
4,595. 415 x46. 14. S-T3-13 (Fairfield). Built 1894 as Arundel Castle 
(Castle Line). 1905 became Birma (East Asiatic). 1910 F/V Libau—New York. 
1914 (Aug.) laid up at Kronstadt. 1920 became Josef Pilsudski (Polish 
American) (q.v.). 1922 (or later) Wilbo. 1924 scrapped in Italy. 


1911 Kursk 
7,858. 450 x 56. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). 1911 M/V Libau—New York. 
1914 (autumn) New York—Archangel. 1917 became Kursk (British: under 
Cunard management). 1921 Polonia (Baltic American) (q.v.). 1930 ditto 
(Polish Transatlantic). 1935 ditto (Gdynia America) (q.v.). 1939 scrapped. 


1912. ‘Czar 
6,503. 426 x53. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). 1912 M/V Libau-New York. 
1914 (autumn) New York—Archangel. 1917 became Czar (British). 1921 
Estonia (Baltic American) (q.v.). 1930 Pulaski (Polish Transatlantic). 1935 
ditto (Gdynia America) (q.v.). 1946 Empire Penryn (British). 1949 scrapped 
at Blyth. 


(1913) Dwinsk 
8,173. 470 x 53. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1987 as Rotterdam 
(Holland America) (g.v.). 1906 became C. F. Tietgen (Scandinavian American) 
(q.v.). 1913 F/V Libau-New York. 1914 (autumn) New York—Archangel. 
1917 became Dwinsk (British; under Cunard management). 1918 (18/6) 
torpedoed 400 miles from Bermuda. 


1915 Czaritza 
6,598. 440 x53. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). 1915 entered New York— 
Archangel service. 1917 became Czaritza (British). 1921 Lituania (Baltic 
American) (g.v.). 1930 Kosciuszko (Polish Transatlantic). 1935 ditto (Gdynia 
America) (g.v.). 1940 Gdynia (Polish Navy). 1946 Empire Helford (British). 
1949 (Dec.) sold; scrapped in Germany. 
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Chapter 132 
1907-32 


LLOYD SABAUDO 
(ITALIAN) 


HE “Lioyp Sapaupo” SociteTA ANONIMA DI NAVIGAZIONE was 
Gf Reeten: in Turin in June 1906 with a capital of six million lire. 

The Italian Royal Family took a great interest in its formation 
and activities, hence the regal names chosen for its ships. In fact, 
the second word of the Company’s title indicated the close associa- 
tions it had with the Royal House of Savoy. 

Orders were placed with Laing of Sunderland for three twin- 
screw sister ships of 5,200 tons, the first of which, the Re d'Italia, 
opened the Company’s service in April 1907 from Genoa, Naples 
and Palermo to New York. The Regina d'Italia and Principe di 
Piemonte followed at monthly intervals, the tonnage of all three 
being increased within a short time to 6,560. On her fourth voyage 
the Regina d'Italia proceeded to South America. Two appreciably 
larger ships, the 7,900 ton Tomaso di Savoia and the 7,800 ton 
Principe di Udine, were completed for the South American service, 
but the former made one round voyage to New York at the beginning 
of her career. The building of these ships made it necessary for the 
Company to increase its capital to 1] million lire. 

Five other Italian lines were operating on both North and South 
Atlantic at this time. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Company 
passed a dividend in 1908 and again in 1911, but a payment of 64 
per cent was made in 1912, when there were eight New York sailings, 
which attracted a total of 7,500 outward passengers. South American 
sailings during the year numbered 12, with 8,350 outward passengers. 
These results were somewhat inferior to those of other Italian lines, 
and the available business did not, in fact, justify the employment 
of all five ships. Following the disaster to the Uranium Steamship 
Company's Volturno in 1913, the Principe di Piemonte was, there- 
fore, sold to that company to replace her. 

Except for the one North Atlantic voyage already mentioned, 
the Yomaso di Savoia and Principe di Udine were employed 
exclusively in the South American trade until 1915, when they were 
temporarily diverted to the North Atlantic. 

When Italy entered World War I in 1915 the 12,000 ton Hamburg 
American Moltke was seized by the Italian Government, who re- 
named her Pesaro. After the Armistice she was sold to the Lloyd 
Sabaudo and detailed to their North Atlantic service. For some time 
she equalled in size any Italian ship in commission, but this was due 
entirely to the war as the 15,000 ton Conte Rosso had been laid down 
for the Company in England in 1914. In due course she was com- 
mandeered by the British Admiralty and completed as the aircraft 
carrier Argus, no attempt being made by the Company to acquire 
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her after the Armistice. Instead two appreciably larger ships were 
ordered in the United Kingdom. 

In 1920-21 the Pesaro, Re d’Italia and Regina d’Italia took 
care of the Company’s New York service. The first of the new ships, 
the 17,048 ton twin-screw Conte Rosso (II), was completed on the 
Clyde early in 1922. She was a magnificently-appointed ship, and a 
vast improvement on all those hitherto operated by the Company. In 
order to ensure a typical Italian atmosphere the decorations of the 
first class public rooms were entrusted to a Florentine firm, who sent 
a number of their own craftsmen to Glasgow to carry them out. The 
Conte Verde followed in 1923, and although of similar dimensions, 
had a tonnage of 18,765, due largely to the fact that her first class 
accommodation provided for 450 passengers instead of 200. The 
introduction of these new ships enabled their predecessors to be 
transferred to the South American service. 

The 24,000 ton Conte Biancamano was completed in England 
in 1925 and the slightly larger Conte Grande in Italy in 1928, thereby 
enabling the “Green Count” and the “Red Count”, in turn, to be 
transferred to the South American service, from which the older 
ships were withdrawn. 

A month or two after the Conte Grande was placed in service, 
the Lloyd Sabaudo, N.G.I. and Cosulich Companies signed a pooling 
agreement, valid for three years, in respect of the two principal 
North Atlantic ships of each participant. 

Following the immediate success of the German record-breaker 
Bremen, the Italian Government decided for prestige reasons to 
offer every inducement to the Italian North Atlantic lines to lay 
down one or two comparable ships. As a result the N.G.I. placed an 
order in December 1929 for the 50,000 ton Rex. Not to be outdone, 
the 48,000 ton Conte di Savoia was laid down for the Lloyd Sabaudo 
in October 1930, and launched a year later. Neither ship was destined 
to sail under the houseflag of the company sponsoring it, as upon 
expiry of the pooling agreement in July 1931, the N.G.I. approached 
the Italian Government with a view to getting their consent to the 
amalgamation of the three lines. The Government did not take long 
to realise that there was little chance of the ships being paying 
propositions if run under separate managements. On November 11th 
1931, therefore, the Italian Ministry of Communications announced 
that the fusion would become effective on January 2nd 1932 with 
the formation of a new company, “Italia”—Flotte Riunite Cosulich— 
Lloyd Sabaudo-N.G.I. The activities of the liners Conte di Savoia 
and Rex will be found in the “Italia” chapter, which also indicates 
that to begin with the Cosulich Company was co-ordinated rather 
than amalgamated. 


1. 1907 Re d'Italia 
9,204. 43053. 2-2. 2S-T6-14 (Laing (Sunderland) ). (1-120; IJ-1,700). 
1907 (12/4) M/V (Genoa)—Palermo—New York. 1907-08 tonnage increased to 
6,560. 1922 transferred to S. American service. 1930 scrapped. 
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1907 Regina d'Italia 
5,204. Ditto. (I-120; II-1,700). 1907 (17/5) M/V (Genoa)—Palermo—New 
York. 1907-08 tonnage increased to 6,560. 1922 transferred to S. American 
service. 1928 (Oct.) scrapped. 


1907 Principe di Piemonte 
5,204. Ditto. (I-120; IfI-1,700). 1907 (19/6) M/V Genoa—New York. 
1907-08 tonnage increased to 6,560. 1913 became Principello (Uranium) (q.v.). 
1916 Folia (Cunard) (q.v.). 1917 (11/3) torpedoed off Waterford (7). 


1908 Tomaso di Savoia 
7,914. 451 x 55. 2-2. 2S-Q8-16 (Barclay Curle). (I-150; I{I-1,700). Built for 
Company’s S. American service. 1908 (June) Genoa—New York (1 R/V). 
1915 Genoa—Naples—New York. 1919 or earlier returned to S. American 
service. 1928 scrapped. 


(1915) Principe di Udine 
7,785. Ditto. (1-150; I1-1,700). Built 1908 for Company’s S. American 
service. 1915 F/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1919 or earlier returned to S. 
American service. 1929 scrapped. 


—— Conte Rosso (I) 
15,000 (not commissioned by Company. Taken over by British Admiralty 
and completed as aircraft carrier Argus). 


(1919) Pesaro 
12,335. 526 x 62. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). Built 1901 as 
Moltke (“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1915 became Pesaro (Italian Govt.). 1919 F/V 
Genoa—Naples-New York. 1922 transferred to S. American service. 1926 
scrapped. 


1922 Conte Rosso (Il) 
17,048. 570 x 74, 2-2. 2S-ST(DR)-18 (Beardmore). (I-208; II-268; IIT—-1,800). 
1922 (19/2) M/V Genoa—Naples—New York. 1928 transferred to S. American 
service. 1932 transferred to Lloyd Triestino (Far Eastern trade). 1941 (24/5) 
sunk off Sicily by British submarine Upholder. 


1922 Conte Verde ; 
18,765. Ditto. (1-450; 1-200; II-1,700). 1923 (21/4) M/V Genoa—Naples— 
New York. 1926 transferred to S. American service. 1932 transferred to Lloyd 
Triestino (Far Eastern trade). 1943 (Sept.) scuttled at Shanghai to avoid 
capture by Japanese; raised by Japanese Navy; became a troopship. 1944 
(Dec.) sunk by U.S. air attack. 1949 (June) refloated; purchased by Mitsui 
Line. 


1925 Conte Biancamano 
24,416. 651 x76. 2-2. 2S-ST(DR)-19 (Beardmore). Launched 1925 (23/4). 
1925 (20/11) M/V Genoa—Naples-New York. 1932 taken over by “‘Italia’’; 
transferred to S. American service. 1937 transferred to Lloyd Triestino. 1941 
(Dec.) seized by U.S. at Colon; renamed Hermitage. 1949 (10/11) returned 
to S. American service (see “‘Italia’’). 


1928 Conte Grande 
25,661. 65278. 2-2. 2S-ST(DR)-19 (Stabilimento Tecnico (Trieste) ). 
(1-578; 11420; III-720). Launched 1937 (29/6). 1928 (13/4) M/V Genoa- 
Naples—New York. 1932 taken over by “‘Italia’’; transferred to S. American 
service. 1941 seized by Brazil; sold to U.S.A. and renamed Monticello (U.S. 
transport). 1947 (23/7) returned to “Italia”; extensively reconditioned. 
1949 (14/7) returned to S. American service (see “‘Italia’’). 


Conte di Savoia 
48,502 (not commissioned by Company—see “‘Italia’’). 


FUN NEL: Yellow; white band with narrow blue bands on either side. 


FLAG: White; the eagle of Savoy in blue with golden crown. 
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Chapter 133 
1907-08 


MORAITIS LINE 
(GREEK) 


"Titec firm of D. G. Moraitis of Andros (Greece), the owners of a 
fleet of six small cargo steamers, decided in 1906 that the time 

was ripe to enter the passenger trade between Greece, Italy and 
New York. They accordingly placed an order in England for the 
6,000 ton twin-screw Moraitis, which opened the new service in 
July 1907. The slightly larger Athinai followed in 1908, but before 
the end of the same year both ships were sold to the Hellenic Trans- 
atlantic Steam Navigation Company Limited of Athens. Thus, the 
service remained in operation for little more than a year. Nevertheless 
it was notable as the first Greek-owned North Atlantic passenger line. 


1. 1907 Moraitis 
6,045. 400 x 50. 2-2. 25-T6-13 (Priestman). (I & III). 1907 (4/7) M/V Patras 
—New York-—Naples—Patras. 1908 became Themistocles (Hellenic) (q.v.). 
1914 became Themistocles (National) (q.v.). 1924 final voyage to New York. 


2. 1908 Athinai 
6,742. 420 x52. 2-2. 2S-T6-14 (Raylton Dixon). (I & III). 1908 became 
Athinai (Hellenic) (q.v.). 1914 became Athinai (National) (q.v.). 1915 burnt 
in N. Atlantic. 


Chapter 134 
1907 


SICULA AMERICANA 
(ITALIAN) 


1907-17. “Sicula Americana” Societa di Navigazione. 
1919-26. “Sicula Americana” Societa di Navigazione 
& Imprese Marittime. 


HE wine trade was flourishing in Sicily during the latter years of 
the 19th century, and in 1889 the Messina firm of Peirce, Becker 
& [ardi purchased the 1,800 ton steamer Sicilia in England for 
transporting their products to various parts. She was sold about ten 
years later, but in the meanwhile three other ships had been acquired 
—the Mongibello, Citta di Messina and Citta di Palermo, A second 
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Mongibello and the Dinnamare, both of 4,200 tons, were built in 
1900. 

The firm was dissolved in 1902-03. The Becker family moved to 
Turin, where they founded La Creola Steamship Company, whose 
principal business was the shipment of coal from Genoa to North 
America. The two brothers Guglielmo and Giorgio Peirce remained 
_in Messina. They changed the name of the firm to Fratelli Peirce 
(Peirce Brothers), retained in their possession four of the steamers 
already mentioned and added two more—the 4,400 ton Sicania and 
the 6,366 ton Jtalia. The latter was unusual in that she had five masts, 
and unlike the others had fairly extensive passenger accommodation. 
She made a number of voyages under charter to the N.G.I. in 1905-06. 

Fratelli Peirce founded the “SicuLa Americana” SocreTA pr 
NAVIGAZIONE on October 31st 1906 with a capital of 2} million lire. 
Orders were placed in England for the 6,000 ton twin-screw San 
Giorgio and San Giovanni, the former of which started a passenger 
and cargo service between Palermo and New York in July 1907. 
Each had two funnels to emphasise their passenger-carrying activities. 

Giorgio Peirce was one of the victims of the Messina earthquake 
of December 28th 1908. As a result of this catastrophe the Sicula 
Americana head offices were transferred to Naples, but the firm of 
Fratelli Peirce retained its headquarters in Messina. 

The 8,000 ton San Guglielmo was commissioned in 1913, her 
building having necessitated an increase of capital to 6 million lire, 
the greater part of which was held by Guglielmo Peirce and his son, 
Giorgio. A few weeks previously, on November 9th 1912, the San 
Giovanni had inaugurated a new service to South America. 

For some time past the Company’s North Atlantic ships had been 
proceeding from Palermo to New York via Messina and Naples. In 
1912 they made 16 round voyages and carried well over 16,000 
outward passengers. This total exceeded the individual totals of the 
Italia and La Veloce Companies, and represented about 18 per cent 
of the combined total of the four companies comprising the N.G.I. 
group, which between them had more than three times as many sail- 
ings as the Sicula Americana. The latter was, therefore, becoming 
quite a serious competitor. For this reason the Italia Company trans- 
ferred its head office from Genoa to Naples in June 1913. Four years 
later, on August 19th 1917, the N.G.I. eatablished in Naples a new 
company known as “T’RANSOCEANICA” SocreTA ITaLiaNa D1 Navt- 
GAZIONE, which absorbed the Sicula Americana, Fratelli Peirce and 
the Italia Line. 

The San Giorgio, San Giovanni and San Guglielmo were in- 
corporated into the “Transoceanica” fleet, as was the partly-completed 
San Gennaro, which was commissioned in November 1917. 

Guglielmo Peirce became vice-general manager of the N.G.I. 
He died in May 1918, and a year later his son, Giorgio, re-established 
the Sicula Americana in Naples. The Company’s full title was “‘StcuLa 
AMERICANA’ SocreTA pt NavicazionE & IMPRESE MARITTIME”3 its 
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capital was 25 million lire. Apart from a similarity of name there was 
no connection between the old company and the new. 

The first unit of the new fleet was the 3,400 ton cargo steamer 
Mongibello (ex-Florentino), which had been sunk near Port Mahon 
in June 1916 and subsequently salvaged. The New York passenger 
service was resumed by the purchase in May 1920 of the ex-Hamburg 
American Corcovado, which was renamed Guglielmo Peirce. This 
was the only passenger steamer to be acquired, but the cargo steamers 
Giulia Peirce, Citta di Messina and Matilde Peirce (ex-Galatee) 
were added in 1921-22. 

The new company was dogged by misfortune as the Matilde 
Peirce sank in the North Atlantic in 1922 and the Mongibello was 
lost in 1923. By this time a slump had set in, and the two remaining 
cargo steamers were sold in 1925-26. The Giulia Peirce became the 
Taide of Achille Lauro. The passenger steamer Guglielmo Peirce 
was chartered to the Cosulich Line for their South American service, 
and later became the Lloyd Sabaudo Maria Cristina. 

The Sicula Americana was dissolved at the end of 1926. 


“SICULA AMERICANA” SOCIETA DI NAVIGAZIONE 


1. 1907 San Giorgio 
6,392. 406 x 52. 2-2. 2S-T6-14 (Laing). 1907 (July) M/V Palermo—New York. 
1917 (Aug.) became San Giorgio (Transoceanica) (g.v.). 1921 Napoli (N.G.1.) 
(g.v.). 1926 scrapped. 


2. 1907 San Giovanni 
6,592. 430 x 53. 2-2. 25-T6-14 (Laing). 1907 (Nov.) M/V Palermo—New York. 
1917 (Aug.) became San Giovanni (Transoceanica) (q.v.). 1921 Palermo 
(N.G.I.) (q.v.). 1928 scrapped. 


3. 1913 San Guglielmo 
8,341. 470 x56. 2-2. 2S-T6-15 (Henderson). Launched 1911 (29/3). 1913 
(8/1) M/V Palermo—Messina—Naples-New York. 1917 (Aug.) became San 
Guglielmo (Transoceanica) (q.v.). 1918 (18/1) lost near Loano, 


—- —— San Gennaro ' 
10,917 (never commissioned by Company—see ““Transoceanica”’). 


“SICULA AMERICANA” SOCIETA DI NAVIGAZIONE & IMPRESE 
MARITTIME 


1. (1920) Guglielmo Peirce 
8,512. 448 x55. 1-2. 2S-Q8-14 (Krupp (Kiel) ). (Cabin 240; III). Built 1907 
as Corcovado (‘‘Hapag”). 1919 Sweh (Turkish). 1919 Corcovado (French). 
1920 F/V Naples—New York. 1926 chartered to Cosulich Line. 1926 became 
Maria Cristina (Lloyd Sabaudo). 1930 (approx). Mouzinho (Portuguese). 
1954 scrapped at Savona. 


FUNNEL: Yellow with two narrow red bands. 


FLAG; White; in the centre a yellow cross on a red shield (the Arms of Messina). 
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Chapter 135 


1908 


NEW YORK & CONTINENTAL LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HIS short-lived line was established by Messrs. Robertson, 

Shankland & Co. of London (who appear to have been connected 

with the well-known shipping firms of Shankland Petersen and 
Petersen, Tate & Co.), to cater for the large quantities of grain and 
flour arriving in New York by the Erie Railroad for shipment to 
Europe, and the large number of emigrants proceeding from Hamburg 
and Rotterdam to New York. It seems probable that the Erie Railroad 
had an interest in the Line inasmuch as the steamers employed 
had black funnels with four white bands, the latter being symbolic 
of this railroad. 

In 1907 the 5,183 ton Avoca was sold by the British India Line 
to the East Asiatic Company of Copenhagen, renamed Atlanta and 
employed by the King and Queen of Denmark as a royal yacht for a 
cruise to Greenland. She was subsequently laid up in Copenhagen, 
sold to Robertson, Shankland & Co., reverted to the name Avoca and 
sailed from Hamburg on or about March 31st 1908 on her first and 
only voyage for the New York & Continental Line. After embarking a 
further contingent of passengers at the Hook of Holland she proceeded 
to Halifax and New York, arriving at Halifax several days overdue 
(she was not fitted with wireless) with a cracked main steam pipe, 
which necessitated a reduction of steam pressure and the putting 
in hand of repairs before the voyage could be resumed. The eastbound 
voyage was even more eventful as immediately after landing over 300 
passengers at the Hook of Holland, she collided in dense fog with an 
anchored German steamer, which was almost cut in two. The Avoca 
was towed to Rotterdam for temporary repairs and when about to 
leave was placed under arrest. Her crew were paid off in August 1908, 
by which time the Company was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

The 5,250 ton British India Jelunga—a sister ship of the Avoca— 
was sold to Robertson, Shankland & Co. on March 21st 1908. It is 
believed that her first voyage for the New York & Continental Line 
took place from Hamburg and Rotterdam during the following 
month, and that a chartered steamer, the 3,581 ton Volturno, 
succeeded her about a fortnight later. It seems likely that the Jelunga 
and Volturno each made two or three round voyages for the Company, 
which then closed down for good. The reasons for this are not far to 
seek, as apart from the heavy lossess incurred by the mishaps to the 
Avoca, the number of North Atlantic passengers in 1908 was not much 
more than half the previous year’s total. In consequence many lines 
were obliged to pass a dividend, and more than one were financially 
embarrassed, 
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A new company, the Northwest Transport Line, was formed in 
London in February 1909 and purchased or chartered the Volturno, 
which took the first sailing soon afterwards, and the Uranium, which 
was the Avoca under a new name. The itinerary of the ships was 
Hamburg—Rotterdam—Halifax-New York. The service remained in 
operation for only a few months, and in 1910 both ships were running 
for the Uranium Steamship Company. 

To what extent the Northwest Transport Line was a revival of 
the New York & Continental Line is not known, but the ships of the 
two lines had similar funnel markings and the houseflags were similar 
except that the lettermg “NWTL” replaced “NYCL”. On the first 
voyage of the Volturno in 1909 a makeshift flag was prepared by 
painting the “Y” into a “W” and sewing a “T” over the letter “C” ! 


1. (1908) Avoca 
9,183. 42048. 1-3. S-Q4-14 (Denny). (I-80; III-1,000). Built 1891 as 
Avoca (British India). 1896 became San Fernando (Cia Trasatlantica— 
chartered). 1896 reverted to Avoca. 1907 (12/6) became Atlanta (East 
Asiatic Co.). 1908 (31/3) F/V Hamburg—Rotterdam—Halifax-New York. 
1908 (8/8) paid off in Rotterdam (steamer was under arrest following collision 
at Hook of Holland). 1909 became Uranium (Northwest Transport Line). 
1910 ditto (Uranium Line) (q.v.). 1916 Feltria (Cunard) (q.v.). 1917 (5/5) 
torpedoed. 


2. (1908) Jelunga 
0,200. 41048. 1-3. S-Q4-14 (Denny). (I-80; III-1,000). Built 1890 as 
Jelunga (British India). 1893-94 became Leon XIII (Cia Trasatlantica). 
1896 became Santiago (ditto). 1896-97 reverted to Jelunga (B.1.). 1908 (21/3) 
sold to Robertson, Shankland & Co. 1908 (Apr.) F/V Hamburg-Rotterdam— 
New York. 1913 (or later) became Jehangir. 1923 scrapped. 


2a. (1908) Volturno (c) 
3,081. 34043. 1-2. 25-T6-14 (Fairfield). (I-24; III-1,000). Built 1906. 
1908 (Apr.) F/V Hamburg—Rotterdam—New York. 1909 ran for Northwest 
Transport Line. 1910 purchased by Canadian Northern (g.v.). but ran for 
Uranium Line (q.v.). 1913 (9/10) destroyed by fire at sea (136). 


FUNNEL: Black with four white bands. 


Chapter 136 
1908-17 


PIVALTA® 
(ITALIAN) 


HE “Irarta” SocietA ANONIMA DiI NAVIGAZIONE was founded in 

Genoa on May 6th 1899 with a capital of 5 million lire, of which 

some 374 per cent was subscribed by the Hamburg American 
Line, whose interests on the board of directors were represented by 
Dr. Fritz Bonemann. 
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In order to avoid any prolonged delay in getting the service 
started the Company chartered the 4,000 ton Antonina and La Plata 
from the Hamburg South American Line and despatched them from 
Genoa to Buenos Aires later in the same year (1899). In the mean- 
while orders had been placed for the 4,000 ton Toscana and Ravenna, 
which entered the service early in 1901 and enabled the chartered 
steamers to be withdrawn. The Ravenna, it may be added, made 
three round voyages to New York in 1904, when an increase in capital 
to 8 million lire made possible the laying down of the 4,600 ton Stena 
and Bologna. 

Until 1906 the Company was largely controlled by its German 
parent company. In that year the nominal share capital was increased 
to 20 million lire, of which 8 million was fully paid. The Navigazione 
Generale Italiana purchased a large block of the new shares and by 
this and other means freed the Company of German control in 
addition to securing for themselves a predominant say in the Com- 
pany’s affairs. It should be added that the N.G.L. group already 
included La Veloce and the Lloyd Italiano. 

The 8,000 ton twin-screw Ancona, Verona and Taormina were 
completed in the United Kingdom during the spring and early 
summer of 1908 and were detailed to a new service between Genoa, 
Naples, Palermo, New York and Philadelphia, which was run 
jointly with the existing New York services of the N.G.I., La Veloce 
and Lloyd Italiano. This arrangement made it simple for inter- 
changes of tonnage to take place as and when desirable, and in 1912 
the Taormina was transferred to the Lloyd Italiano. A year later the 
South American service Bologna and Siena passed to La Veloce in 
return for their Umbria, which was renamed San Paulo. She was sold 
soon afterwards to the Sitmar Line, and in her place the Brasile 
and Italia were handed over to the Company by La Veloce. In 
addition the Verona was transferred to the N.G.I. in exchange for the 
9,000 ton Sannio, which was detailed to the North Atlantic service 
under her new name Napoli. For the next year or two this service 
was undertaken by the Napoli and Ancona. 

During 1912 the Company arranged nine sailings to New York, 
where nearly 14,000 passengers were landed. The independently- 
owned Sicula Americana, which was running between Palermo, 
Messina, Naples and New York, carried nearly 17,000 passengers 
during the course of 16 voyages. It was making serious inroads into 
the Italia Line’s business, and in June 1913, therefore, the latter 
transferred its head office from Genoa to Naples, the belief being 
held that this move would assist in meeting the new competition. 

The Ancona fell a victim to an Austrian submarine in November 
1915. The Company’s New York fleet was thus reduced to one ship, 
the Napoli, and the loss of the Ravenna in April 1917 left the South 
American service with three. This depletion of the Company’s fleet 
combined with the exceptional conditions prevailing as a result of 
the war and the likelihood of increased competition from the Sicula 
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Americana after the war prompted the formation, on August 19th 
1917, of “Transoceanica” Societa Italiana di Navigazione, which 
absorbed Italia, the Sicula Americana and the latter’s parent concern, 
the Peirce Line. 


1. 1908 Ancona 
8,885. 482 x58. 1-2. 25-T6-14 (Workman Clark). Launched 1907 (19/9). 
1908 (23/4) M/V Genoa—Naples—Palermo—New York—Philadelphia. 1915 
(7/11) torpedoed in Mediterranean by Austrian submarine (206). 


2. 1908 Verona 
8,886. Ditto. 1908 (May) M/V Genoa—Naples—Palermo—New York-—Phil- 
adelphia. 1913 taken over by N.G.I. 1918 (11/5) sunk near Punta Pellaro. 


3. 1908 Taormina 
8,921. Ditto. (Henderson). Launched 1908 (15/2). 1908 (June) M/V Genoa— 
Naples—Palermo—New York—Philadelphia. 1912 became Taormina (Lloyd 
Italiano) (q.v.). 


4, (1913) Napoli 
9,210. 47057. 1-4. 2S-T6-14 (Palmers). Built 1899 as British Prince 
(British Shipowners). 1906 became Sannio (N.G.1.) (q.v.). 1917 taken over by 
Transoceanica (g.v.). 1918 (Nov.) collision in North Atlantic. 


FUNNEL: Yellow. 


FLAG: Blue cross with white border; blue upper quarter at hoist with red “I” 
in a white six-pointed star; other quarters yellow. 


Chapter 137 
1908-14 


HELLENIC TRANSATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY LTD. 


(GREEK) 


HIS little-known North Atlantic line purchased the 6,000 ton 

twin-screw passenger steamers Moraitis and Athinai from D. G. 

Moraitis in 1908. The former was renamed Themistocles, and 
both continued in service between Patras, Piraeus and New York 
until 1914, when they were acquired by the National Steam Navi- 
gation Company Limited of Greece, which had started operations in a 
small way on the same route in 1909. 

(For details of fleet see chapter 133 (Moraitis Line).) 
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Chapter 138 
1909-35 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
OF GREECE 


(“NATIONAL GREEK LINE”) 
(GREEK) 


BYRON STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
(BRITISH) 


HE Nationa Stream Navication Company Limrrep of Greece 
fi hee founded by the firm of Embiricos Brothers, and is widely 

believed to have been the pioneer Greek North Atlantic steamship 
line, whereas in fact it was the third. The mistake is not surprising 
as the first did not remain in operation for much more than a year, 
the second then acquired its two passenger steamers, which were in 
turn taken over by this, the third company, some six years later. 

The National Line’s first move was to place an order in England 
for the 4,390 ton twin-screw Patris, which left Patras and Piraeus in 
April 1909 on her maiden voyage to New York. She was smaller and 
slower than the two ships owned by the rival Hellenic Transatlantic 
Steam Navigation Company, but neither of these criticisms could be 
levelled against the 6,333 ton Macedonia, which joined her in April 
1912 and was then the largest ship in the Greek mercantile marine. 

Shortly after the declaration of war by Greece on Turkey in 
October 1912 the Macedonia was taken up by the Greek Government 
as an armed cruiser, and a few weeks later was set on fire and sunk 
by a Turkish warship in the harbour of Syra. 

Following the signing of the Treaty of London in May 1913 the 
Company took energetic steps to replace the Macedonia and gener- 
ally increase the size of their fleet. Orders were accordingly placed in 
England for two appreciably larger ships, and two ships that had seen 
much service on other routes were purchased and renamed Joannina 
and Thessaloniki. In addition, the Athinai and Themistocles were 
acquired from the Hellenic Transatlantic Steam N avigation Company, 
whose service was withdrawn. 

The outbreak of World War I resulted in the suspension of 
work on the first of the new ships, the Vasilefs Constantinos, and 
she lay uncompleted in her builder’s yard until after the Armistice. 
The second ship, the Vasilissa Sophia, was, however, taken over by 
the British Government, completed in 1917 and placed under the 
management of the Union-Castle Line. She was renamed Leasowe 
Castle, and was torpedoed a year later with heavy loss of life. 

The Company suffered three serious losses during the war—the 
Athinai was destroyed by fire, the Thessaloniki was abandoned at 
sea and the Joannina torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine, 
leaving only the Patris and Themistocles in commission. In the 
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meanwhile, however, a British-owned subsidiary, the Byron STEAM- 
sHIP CoMPANY LIMITED, was registered in London and acquired four 
6,000 ton cargo steamers. 

Work was resumed on the Vasilefs Constantinos after the 
Armistice, but when this 9,000 ton ship was completed in 1920 her 
name had been changed to Megali Hellas as the pro-German activities 
of King Constantine had brought his name into disrepute. 

The Byron Line now enters into the picture as its British registry 
enabled it to purchase ex-German tonnage. The first ship to be 
acquired was the 16,000 ton ex-Hamburg American Cleveland, which 
was renamed King Alexander and was followed by the ex-N.D.L. 
Bremen, which became the Constantinople. Sailings of the British 
and Greek flag ships were freely intermingled. The itineraries of all 
were extended to include calls at Constantinople and Constanza 
or at Smyrna, Beirut, Port Said and Alexandria. 

The King Alexander was sold at a profit in 1923, but the name 
was retained by rechristening the Constantinople. The Patris had 
already made her last North Atlantic voyage and the Themistocles 
was withdrawn soon afterwards. For purposes of convenience the 
Megali Hellas became the Byron Line Byron. At a later date the 
Byron Line purchased the Orient Line Omar and the Anchor Line 
Columbia, which were renamed Edison and Moreas respectively. 

All these second-hand ships were long past their prime and 
therefore costly to run. In addition, the United States immigration 
restrictions brought about a drastic reduction in passenger business. 
Financial results were most disappointing. In consequence the King 
Alexander (ex-Constantinople) was scrapped, and as there was no 
longer any advantage to be gained by running under the British flag 
the passenger ships were transferred, one by one, from the Byron 
Line to the National Steam Navigation Company. The last of these 
transfers took place in 1929. After continuing for a further spell as a 
cargo-carrying concern, the Byron Line faded out in 1932-33. 

The National Steam Navigation Company sold its last passenger 
steamer, the Edison, to Italy in 1935. For the next four years no 
Greek passenger ships were concerned with the North Atlantic 
steamship trade. 


1. 1909 = Patris 
4,390. 370 X47. 2-2. 2S-T6-13 (Northumberland). (I-60; ITI-1,300). 1909 


(2/4) M/V Patras—New York. 1920 L/V Piraeus, etc.-New York. 


2. 1912 Macedonia 
6,333. 422 x51. 2-2. 2S-Q8-16 (Laing). (I & III). 1912 (5/4) M/V Patras- 
New York. 1912 became Greek armed cruiser. Set on fire and sunk by Turkish 
warship in Syra harbour. 

3. (1913) Joannina 
4,167. 368 x 46. 1-2. S~-T3-12 (Barclay Curle). (I-50; H1I-1,750). Built 1897 
as Dunolly Castle (Castle Line). 1905 became Juliette (Danish). 1906 became 
Arconia (Russian American) (g.v.). 1908 Hittfeld (German). 1913 F/V 
Patras—New York. 1917 (15/12) torpedoed by German submarine off Azores 
en route Piraeus—New York. 
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(1913) Thessaloniki 
4,682. 412 x47. 1-3. S-T3-12 (Workman Clark). (IJI-1,900). Built 1890 as 
City of Vienna (British). 1913 F/V Patras, etc—New York. 1916 abandoned 
in North Atlantic. 


(1914) Athinat 
6,742. 420 x 52. 2-2. 28-T6-15 (Raylton Dixon). Built 1908 for D. G. Moraitis 
(q.v.). 1908 acquired by Hellenic Transatlantic (q.v.). 1914 F/V Patras-New 
York. 1915 burnt in N. Atlantic. 


(1914) Themistocles 
6,045. 400 x 50. 2-2. 2S-T6-13 (Priestman). (I & II). Built 1907 as Moraitis 
(Moraitis) (q.v.). 1908 became Themistocles (Hellenic) (q.v.). 1914 F/V Patras 
—New York. 1924 L/V ditto. 


1920 Megali Hellas 

(1924) Byron* 

(1928) Byront 
9,272. 470 x 58. 2-2. 2S-Q8-17 (Cammell Laird). Launched 1914 (9/6) as 
Vasilefs Constantinos. Building suspended during the war. 1920 M/V Piraeus 
—New York. 1924 became Byron (Byron Line). 1928 transferred to National S.N. 
Co. 1937 scrapped. 


—— Vasilissa Sophia 
(Never ran on North Atlantic). 1917 completed as Leasowe Castle (Union- 
Castle). 1918 (26/5) torpedoed (101). 


(1920) King Alexander* 
16,960. 589 x 65. 2-4. 25-Q8-16 (B. & V.). (1-250; II-390; IT]-2,550). Built 
1909 as Cleveland (‘“Hapag’’) (g.v.). 1917 became Mobile (U.S. Govt.). 
1920 became Mobile (White Star—chartered). 1920 F/V Piraeus-New York. 
1923 became Cleveland (United American) (g.v.). 1926 became Cleveland 
(“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1933 scrapped. 


(1921) Constantinople* 

(1924) King Alexander (II)* 
11,456. 525 x 60. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Schichau). (I-345; II-314; HI-1,700). Built 
1897 as Bremen (N.D.L.) (g.v.). 1919 became Bremen (Ship Controller). 
1921 F/V Piraeus—New York. 1924 renamed King Alexander. 1926 scrapped. 


(1924) Edison* 

(1929) Edisont 
11,103. 525 x60. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Stettin). (I-226; II-255; III-1,600). Built 
1896 as Kénigin Luise (N.D.L.). 1920 became Omar (Orient). 1924 F/V 
ete York. 1929 transferred to National S.N. Co. 1935 scrapped in 
taly. 


(1926) Moreas* 

(1928) Moreast 
8,497. 485 x 56. 3-2. 25-T6-16 (Henderson). (I-340; II-220; III-740). Built 
1902 as Columbia (Anchor) (q.v.). 1926 F/V Piraeus-New York. 1928 trans- 
ferred to National S.N. Co. 1929 scrapped in Italy. 


*_Byron Line steamer (British flag). 
t-—Transferred to National S.N. Co. (Greek flag). 


NATIONAL S.N. CO. LTD. 


FUNNEL: Buff; broad replica of houseflag below black top. 
FLAG: Blue with white saltire; white ball in centre with blue “‘E’’. 


BYRON LINE 


FUNNEL: Buff; broad replica of houseflag below black top. 
FLAG: White with blue saltire-type device; red ball in centre with blue “E”’. 
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Chapter 139 


1909-11 


THOMSON LINE 
(BRITISH) 


HE Tuomson Line can be traced back to the year 1849, when 

William Thomson of Dundee acquired the schooner Catherine. 

Nearly half a century previously, however, his father, Captain 
William Thomson, of Pittenweem, took over the first of a number of 
small sailing ships, in one of which, the Christian, he lost his life in 
1829 when the ship foundered with all hands. 

William Thomson Junior purchased his first steamer, the 
Strathtay, in 1871, followed in 1873 by the Seagull and in 1877 by the 
1,340 ton Strathtay (II), which was the first of many orders placed 
by him with Gourlay Brothers & Company of Dundee. She was lost 
or sold within a few months, but was replaced early in 1878 by the 
1,802 ton Barcelona. The 1,953 ton Avlona and the 3,714 ton 
Carmona were commissioned in 1880-81, and from then onwards all 
succeeding steamers had an alphabetical sequence of names except 
when there were gaps to be filled. 

Few details are available about the early activities of the Com- 
pany’s steamers, but an advertisement of 1882 indicated that the 
Barcelona would load in the Mediterranean in April for Montreal.* 
In the following year the Avlona was scheduled to sail from Marseilles 
for Montreal on March 20th? and the Carmona from the Tyne to 
Montreal on April 20th. At that time the Newcastle agents were 
Fisher, Renwick & Co., but not long afterwards were superseded by 
Cairns, Noble & Co. 

William Thomson’s sons, William and David Couper, were 
admitted into partnership in 1884, the title of the firm becoming 
“Wm. Thomson & Sons”. A third son joined the firm four years 
later. In 1884 also, the 1,900 ton Dracona and Escalona were added 
to the fleet, followed by the 3,000 ton Fremona and Gerona in 1887-88. 
The Barcelona had a serious mishap in 1890. She was sold to the 
Canada & Newfoundland Line of Steamers, the goodwill of which 
was purchased by Furness Withy in 1898. She then carried 20 first 
class passengers, but it is believed that in Thomson days she, as well 
as some of the other steamers, carried a considerable number of 
steerage passengers in addition. 

In 1898, for the first time, a good many details are available 
about the activities of the various ships. The Arona, Cervona, Devona, 
Escalona, Fremona, Hurona, Iona and Kildona were running from 


(1) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 3/2/82. 
(2) Le Sémaphore de Marseille, 27/2/83. 
(3) Shipping & Mercantile Gazette, 20/3/83. 
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Neweastle to Quebec and Montreal in summer and to Portland in 
winter, returning to London and Neweastle. The Bellona made at 
least one voyage from Palermo and other Mediterranean ports to 
Quebec and Montreal. The Arona, Bellona, Cervona and Devona 
were replacements of ships whose names started with the same 
letters. The Gerona had been wrecked on Seal Island in January 
1898. 

On the outbreak of the Boer War the Devona, Hurona and 
Kildona were sent to New Orleans and the Fremona and Iona to 
Naples to load mules for South Africa. The Jona and Kildona 
subsequently proceeded to Buenos Aires for the same purpose. 

The firm of Wm. Thomson & Sons was purchased in 1907 by 
the Cairn Line of Steamships Limited, (whose managers, Cairns, 
Noble & Co. Ltd., had for many years past acted as the Company’s 
Newcastle agents) together with the steamers Bellona, Cervona, 
Devona, Fremona, Hurona, Iona, Jacona and Latona. The name 
“Thomson Line” was retained. 

An early decision was made greatly to extend the Company’s 
passenger-carrying activities, and with this in view the 7,640 ton twin- 
screw Consuelo was purchased from the Wilson Line in 1909, her 
accommodation for 1] passengers being increased to 50 first class 
and about 800 third. She was placed in service between Newcastle, 
London and Canada as the Cairnrona. In the meanwhile the 7,900 
ton Tortona had been laid down by Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richard- 
son. She was launched in August.1909 and completed two months 
later. Apart from carrying an increased number of third class she had 
much in common with the Cairnrona. 

In August 1910 the Tortona inaugurated a new service from 
London and Southampton to Quebec and Montreal (to Portland in 
winter). She was joined by the Cairnrona, and a third and larger 
ship, the Gerona, was under construction. Speaking at a luncheon 
on board the Tortona at Southampton, Mr. Russell Cairns of Cairns, 
Noble & Co. intimated that the Southampton call had been added by 
reason of a new treaty between the French and Canadian Governments 
whereby a rebate would be allowed on goods shipped through a 
British port to a Canadian port. , 

The Gerona was launched in March 1911. It was announced 
almost simultaneously that she and her two completed consorts had 
been purchased by the Cunard Line, who continued to operate them 
between London, Southampton and Canada, thereby renewing their 
associations with Canada, which had been severed as long previously 
as 1867 by the withdrawal of the Halifax call in connection with their 
Liverpool—Boston service. This purchase did not affect the Thomson 
Line cargo sailings between Newcastle and Canada. They are still in 
operation to-day under the description “Cairn-Thomson Line”, and 
are undertaken by a modern fleet of steamers, many of which have 
comfortable accommodation for 12 passengers. 

(1) The Times, 20/8/10. 
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1. (1909) Cairnrona 
7,640. 461 x52. 1-4. 2S-T6-11 (Swan & Hunter). (I-50; III-800). Built 1900 
as Consuelo (Wilson) (q.v.). 1909 F/V Newcastle-London—Canada. 1910 F/V 
London—Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 1911 became Albania (Cunard) 
(q.v.). 1912 Poleric (Bank Line). 1929 sold to Japan. 


2. 1909 Tortona 
7,907. 451 x54. 1-4. 2S-T6-12 (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson). 
(I-50; II-1,000). Launched 1909 (18/8). Trials completed 1909 (18/10). 
1909 M/V Newecastle-—London—Canada. 1910 (20/8) F/V (London)-South- 
ampton—Quebec-Montreal. 1911 became Ausonia (Cunard) (q.v.). 1918 
(30/5) torpedoed in Atlantic (44). 


- —— Gerona 
9,111. (Never commissioned by Company—see Cunard Ascania.) 


FUNNEL: Red; black top. 
FLAG: Four blue and white quarters. 


Chapter 140 
1910-16 


CANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 
(Roya Line) 
(BRITISH) 


N 1909, six years after the successful entry of the Canadian 

Pacific into the North Atlantic steamship trade, the Canadian 

Northern Railway System decided to start a service of their own 
between Avonmouth and Canada. The time was propitious inasmuch 
as they were able to purchase cheaply two large steamers which had 
been built in 1907 by Fairfield’s of Glasgow for a short-lived British- 
owned express service between Marseilles and Egypt. A new company, 
CANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS LIMITED, was formed and the two 
ships in question—the Cairo and Heliopolis—were refitted on the 
Clyde to bring them up to North Atlantic standards. They reappeared 
in the spring of 1910 as the 11,100 ton Royal Edward and Royal 
George respectively—hence the nickname Roya Ling, which was 
frequently applied to the Company. 

The service was opened by the Royal Edward, which left Avon- 
mouth (Bristol) in May 1910 with some 750 passengers. She made a 
fast trip of 5 days 22? hours to Father Point, Quebec, her average 
speed during one period of 24 hours being nearly 21 knots. The 
Royal George followed two weeks later, and the ships maintained a 
fortnightly service to Quebec and Montreal until November 22nd 
1910, when the winter service to Halifax (Nova Scotia) came into 
operation. 

A third ship, the 3,600 ton Volturno, had been purchased by the 
Company and was to have been renamed Royal Sovereign. Instead, 
she retained her name and was chartered to the Uranium Steamship 
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Company to run between Rotterdam and New York as a consort to 
their Uranium and Campania (later renamed Campanello). 

The Royal Edward and Royal George were taken up as trans- 
ports within a few months of the outbreak of World War I, and the 
former was sunk by a German submarine in the Aegean Sea in August 
1915. In their places the Campanello and Principello were detailed 
to the Avonmouth—Canada service. The latter was a replacement of 
the Volturno, which had been destroyed by fire at sea in 1913. 

It was announced early in 1916 that the Royal George, 
Campanello, Principello and Uranium had been purchased by the 
Cunard Line, who at the time were very short of tonnage and were 
anxious to prepare the ground for a further expansion of their 
Canadian activities after the war. There was no opportunity to rename 
the Royal George, but the other three became the Flavia, Folia and 
Feltria respectively and were all lost by enemy action in 1917-18. 

The Royal George van for the Cunard Line for a year or two 
after the Armistice—at first from Liverpool and later from South- 
ampton. She did not, however, come up to the standard of the 
Company’s other ships and at the first opportunity was converted 
into an emigrant depot ship at Cherbourg. She was scrapped in 1922. 

(NV.B. The Canadian Northern Railway System is now part of the 
Canadian National System.) 

1. (1910) Royal Edward 
11,117. 52660. 2-2. 3S-ST-19 (Fairfield). Built 1907 as Cairo (British). 


1910 (12/5) F/V Avonmouth—Quebec—Montreal. 1914 became a transport. 
1915 (14/8) torpedoed in Aegean Sea (over 1,000). 


2. (1910) Royal George 
11,146. Ditto. Built 1907 as Heliopolis (British). 1910 (26/5) F/V Avon- 
mouth—Quebec—Montreal. 1914 became a transport. 1916 sold to Cunard (q.v.). 
1922 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Yellow; blue top. 


FLAG: Blue and white pennant divided vertically; horizontal red stripe on the 
blue with white saltires above and below; red ball on the white. 


Chapter 141 
1910-14 


URANIUM STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


HE Uranium STEAMSHIP COMPANY was founded in 1910, and 
obtained its name from the 5,000 ton Uranium, which, a year 
previously, had been running as such for the short-lived North- 
west Transport Line,’ but had spent most of her earlier career as 


(1) New York Herald, 20/7/09, 
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the Avoca. The Company was controlled by Canadian Northern 
Steamships Limited (Royal Line). The Uranium and succeeding 
units of the fleet were registered in the name of H. W. Harding. 

The 9,300 ton Campania was purchased from the Navigazione 
Generale Italiana, and the 3,600 ton Volturno chartered from 
Canadian Northern Steamships. Like the Uranium, the Volturno 
had been running for the Northwest Transport Line. It had originally 
been intended to rename her Royal Sovereign in conformity with 
her owners’ system of nomenclature, and from this it can be inferred 
that at one time they had proposed to operate her themselves. 

The Uranium, Volturno and Campania sailed once a fortnight 
between Rotterdam and New York, an intermediate call being made 
at Halifax westbound. They carried first and third class passengers 
and cargo. In 1911 the Campania was renamed Campanello. 

The Volturno was destroyed by fire in the North Atlantic in 
October 1913, and in spite of heroic efforts by the Cunarder Carmania 
and a number of other well-known North Atlantic liners well over 100 
of her passengers and crew lost their lives. She was replaced by the 
6,600 ton Principe di Piemonte of the Lloyd Sabaudo, which was 
renamed Principello. 

The Uranium Company’s continental service was abandoned at 
the outbreak of World War I in August 1914. For a time the 
Campanello and Principello replaced the Royal: Edward and Royal 
George, which had been taken up as troopships, in the Royal Line’s 
Avonmouth—Canada service, but in 1916 they and the Uranium 
were purchased by the Cunard Line. They were suitably renamed, 
but all three were lost in 1917-18. 


1. (1910) Uranium 
0,183. 420 x 48. 1-3. S-Q4-14 (Denny). Built 1891 as Avoca (British India). 
1896 became San Fernando (Cia Trasatlantica—chartered). 1896 reverted to 
Avoca. 1908 ran for New York and Continental Line (q.v.). 1909 became 
Uranium (Northwest Transport Line). 1910-14 ran Rotterdam—New York for 
Uranium. 1916 became Feltria (Cunard) (q.v.). 1917 (5/5) torpedoed. 


la. (1910) Volturno (c) 
3,081. 34043. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (Fairfield). Built 1906. 1908 ran for New 
York & Continental Line (g.v.). 1909 ran for Northwest Transport Line. 
1910 purchased by Canadian Northern Steamships, who originally intended 
to rename her Royal Sovereign. 1910 F/V Rotterdam—New York. 1913 (9/10) 
destroyed by fire at sea (136). 


2. (1910) Campania 
(1911) Campanello 
9,285. 47057. 1-4. 2S-T6-14 (Palmers). Built 1902 as British Empire 
(British Shipowners). 1906 became Campania (N.G.I.) (q.v.). 1910-14 
Rotterdam—New York service. 1916 became Flavia (Cunard) (q.v.). 1918 
(24/8) torpedoed off Tory Island. 


f 


(1) New York Herald, July/August 1910 (many dates). 
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3. (1913) Principello 
6,560. 430 x 53. 2-2. 2S-T6-15 (Laing (Sunderland) ). Built 1907 as Principe 
di Piemonte (Lloyd Sabaudo) (q.v.). 1913-14 Rotterdam—New York service. 
1916 became Folia (Cunard) (q.v.). 1917 (11/3) torpedoed off Waterford (7). 


FUNNEL: Black. 


Chapter 142 
1913 


DEN NORSKE AMERIKALINJE A/S 
(NorwecIAN AMERICA LINE) 
(NORWEGIAN) 


XCEPT for a period of about five years during the early 1870's 

when the short-lived Norse American Line was running between 

Bergen and New York, it was not until 1913 that passengers had 
the opportunity of travelling by a Norwegian-owned steamship service 
between Norway and the United States. 

The dissolution of the union between Norway and Sweden in 
1905 was responsible, more than anything else, for awakening a 
desire to re-establish the Norwegian flag on the North Atlantic, but 
there were many delays and many financial obstacles to be overcome 
before finally, on August 27th 1910, a meeting was called and DEN 
Norske AMERIKALINJE A/S (i.e., Norwectan AMERICA LINE) 
formed. A considerable part of the Company’s capital was subscribed 
by Americans of Norwegian descent. 

In November 1911 the Company signed a contract with Cammell 
Laird of Birkenhead for the building of their pioneer unit, a second 
and similar contract being awarded the same firm a month later. The 
service was opened by the 11,000 ton Kristianiafjord, which sailed 
from Christiania (Oslo) on June 4th 1913 and Bergen on June 7th for 
New York. She was given a rousing send-off, and to lend distinction 
to the occasion the King of Norway and many prominent members 
of his Government accompanied her on the coastal voyage from 
Christiania to Bergen. Her sister ship, the Bergensfjord, joined her 
in the following September. 

The outbreak of World War I in August 1914 brought the 
Company many problems, not the least of which was the clearance 
of the ships through the Allied blockade. Both belligerents, however, 
appreciated the importance of maintaining neutral services and the 
continuity of the Company’s sailings was seldom in danger, although 


1914 Leviathan 59,956 tons 


Originally the Hamburg American Vaterland. For many years 
the flagship of the United States Lines. Scrapped 1934. (158-14) UNITED STATES LINES 


facing page 460 


1932 Manhattan 24,289 tons 
Sister ship Washington. Famous United States Lines ships 
UNITED STATES LINES of pre-World War II days. Now a transport. (158-23) 
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195] Independence 23,719 (29,500) tons 
With a sister ship, the Constitution, maintains a frequent 
AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


“express” service between New York, Genoa and Naples. (146-9) 
facing page 481 


1940 America 33,532 tons 


An improved Manhattan and Washington. Built to replace 
Leviathan and entered North Atlantic trade in 1946. (158-25) 
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both the Kristianiafjord and Bergensfjord made two trips without 
passengers after the entry of the United States into the war in 1917. 

No fewer than 11 cargo steamers were chartered by the Company 
to carry supplies from North America to Norway during the first 
few weeks of hostilities, and before the end of the year three 7,500 ton 
freighters and a small coasting ship were purchased outright. Three 
additional freighters were acquired in 1915. As might be expected 
the Company made large profits during the war. 

An order for a third passenger liner was placed with Cammell 
Laird in January 1915. This was before submarine losses had caused 
a dangerous shortage of British tonnage, and it was anticipated that 
she would be delivered in 1917. As the war progressed, however, 
the British Government stepped in and cancelled the contract, 
which was reinstated after strong representations had been made 
following the stranding and total loss of the Kristianiafjord near 
Cape Race in July 1917. The newcomer entered the Company’s 
service just before the Armistice as the Stavangerfjord. She had a 
tonnage of 13,156 and was one of the earliest North Atlantic liners 
with a cruiser stern. 

The Stavangerfjord and Bergensfjord were jointly responsible 
for maintaining the Company’s passenger service between Oslo, 
Christiansand, Stavanger, Bergen and New York for a period of 
almost exactly 20 years. From time to time improvements were made 
in their appointments, and in accordance with prevailing North 
Atlantic custom tourist class took the place of second and first class 
became cabin. The ships were well patronised, and between 1913 
and the outbreak of World War II the total number of westbound 
passengers exceeded 236,000. The eastbound total was over 182,000. 

An order was placed in Germany in 1937 for the 18,673 ton motor 
ship Oslofjord, which left Oslo on June 4th 1938 on her maiden 
voyage to New York. Shortly afterwards the Stavangerfjord was 
extensively modernised. 

The Company’s ships sailed as regularly as possible during the 
opening months of World War II. The Stavangerfjord arrived at 
Oslo from New York in December 1939, was laid up and taken over 
by the Germans as a troop depot ship when Norway was invaded. 
The Bergensfjord was more fortunate as she arrived at New York 
from Norway on April 15th 1940, and was laid up until the following 
November, when she sailed for Halifax. She served as an allied troop- 
ship during the remainder of the war. The Oslofjord was also laid up 
at New York during the spring and summer of 1940. She left New 
York on October 26th for Halifax and the United Kingdom, and when 
nearing the Tyne on December 13th had the misfortune to encounter 
an acoustic mine. Although subsequently beached she became a 
total loss. 

The Stavangerfjord reopened the Company’s passenger service 
in August 1945, but the Bergensfjord was not recommissioned by the 
Company after the war and in the autumn of 1946 was sold to the 
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Home Lines for their South American trade. She was renamed 
Argentina. Kight of the Company’s cargo steamers survived the war; 
others have since been added. 

The 16,850 ton motor ship Oslofjord (II) was launched in 
Amsterdam on April 2nd 1949 and left Oslo on November 26th of 
the same year on her maiden voyage to New York. A twin-screw 
ship of 20 knots, she is slightly smaller but appreciably faster than 
the namesake she replaced. Her itinerary is Oslo—Copenhagen-— 
Christiansand-Stavanger—Bergen—New York and vice versa. 

The Stavangerfjord omits the call at Copenhagen. She is about 
36 years old, and the fact that she must be nearing the end of her 
career is borne out by the placing of an order with Swan, Hunter & 
Wigham Richardson for a consort to the Oslofjord. Her keel was laid 
on June Ist 1954, and she was launched on July 18th 1955 as the 
Bergensfjord (11) by Princess Astrid of Norway. She will have a 
tonnage of about 17,000. 


1. 1913 = Kristianiafjord 
10,669. 512 x61. 2-2. 25-08-15 (Cammell Laird). 1913 (4/6) M/V Oslo- 
Bergen—New York. 1917 (15/7) wrecked near Cape Race (0). 


2. 1913 Bergensfjord (1) 
11,015. Ditto. 1913 (Sept.) M/V Oslo-Bergen—New York. 193] (approx.) 
Engines converted to Q8 and low pressure ST(DR)—hydraulic gearing. 1940 
(15/4) arr. New York from Norway. 1940 (Nov.) became an allied troopship. 
1947 became Argentina (Home Lines) (g.v.). 1953 Jerusalem (Zim Lines) (q.v.). 


3. 1918 Stavangerfjord* 
13,156. 533 x 64, 2-2-C. 2S-Q8-16 (Cammell Laird). (I-88; 11-318; ITI-820). 
Launched 1917 (May). 1918 M/V Oslo-Bergen-New York. 1924 converted 
to oil fuel. 1931 (approx.) cabin 147; tourist 207; III-820. Engines converted 
to Q8 and low pressure ST(DR)-hydraulic gearing. 1939 (20/12) arrived Oslo 
from New York; after invasion of Norway became troop depét ship. 1945 
ae F/V after W.W.II, Oslo-Bergen—New York. (I-122; cabin 222; tourist 


4. 1938 Oslofjord (1) (M/S) 
18,673. 56473. 2-2-C, 2S-2SC.DA-18 (Weser (Bremen) ). 1938 (4/6) 
M/V Oslo—Bergen—New York. 1940 laid up at New York. 1940 (26/11) New 
York—Halifax-U.K. 1940 (13/12) contacted acoustic mine; beached but 
became total loss off Tynemouth. 


5. 1949 Oslofjord (II)* (M/S) 
16,844, 545x772. I-2-C. 2S-2SC.DA-19 (Netherlands (Amsterdam) ). 
(1-179; tourist 467). Launched 1949 (2/4). 1949 (26/11) M/V Oslo—Copen- 
hagen-Christiansand—Stavenger—Bergen—New York. 


— _ Bergensfjord (11) (M/S) 
17,000. 545 x73. 1-2-C. 2S-2SC.DA-19 (Swan Hunter (Newcastle). (1-120; 
tourist 730). Laid down 1954: (1/6). Launched 1955 (18/7). 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Yellow; narrow red-white-blue-white-red bands. 
FLAG; White burgee; red border top and bottom; blue ‘‘N.A.L.” 
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Chapter 143 
1915-27 


TRANSATLANTICA ITALIANA 
(ITALIAN) 


N 1897 the Ligure Romana, which had been founded in Rome 

in 1894, changed its name to Ligure Brasiliano. A further change 

took place on July 7th 1914, when, having in the meanwhile been 
acquired by a group of Genoese business men, the Company became 
the “TRANSATLANTICA ITALIANA” SOCIETA ANONIMA DI NAVIGAZIONE. 
The share capital of 5 million lire was increased to 20 million. 

The Ligure Brasiliano had purchased the 5,000 ton Florida and 
Virginia of the Lloyd Italiano in 1911 for their passenger and cargo 
service between Genoa, Naples, Brazil and the River Plate. They were 
renamed Cavour and Garibaldi respectively, and in 1914 opened the 
Transatlantica Italiana’s service on the same route. The Cavour was 
sunk in collision in 1917. 

Despite the fact that there were already six Italian North Atlantic 
lines in existence—namely, the Lloyd Sabaudo, Sicula Americana, 
Navigazione Generale Italiana and subsidaries, La Veloce, Italia and 
Lloyd Italiano—the Transatlantica Italiana started a passenger and 
cargo service between Genoa, Naples, Palermo and New York in Feb- 
ruary 1915 with the newly-built 9,000 ton Dante Alighieri, which was 
joined before the end of the year by a sister ship, the Giuseppe Verdi. 

Four additional ships were ordered for the South American 
service in 1919, the Company’s share capital being increased to 100 
million lire. The first of the ships, the Cesare Battisti, started her 
maiden voyage in September 1922, and was followed by the Nazario 
Sauro, Ammiraglio Bettolo and Leonardo da Vinci. The Ammi- 
raglio Bettolo was sold almost at once, and the completion of the 
fourth ship in 1926 enabled the Company to dispose of the Garibaldi. 

By this time traffic had decreased to an alarming extent. Heavy 
losses were incurred, and in consequence the Company’s capital was 
reduced to 50 million lire, the New York service was withdrawn and 
the Dante Alighieri and Giuseppe Verdi sold to Japan. In 1930 the 
share capital was further reduced to 10 million lire. A year later the 
Company was wound up. Latterly its activities had been confined to 
the Mediterranean. 

1. 1915 Dante Alighieri 
9,754. 483 x 59. 2-2. 2S-Q8-16 (Esercizio Baccini (Genoa) ). Launched 1914 
(28/11). 1915 (15/2) M/V Genoa—Naples—Palermo—New York. 1927 became 
Asahi Maru (Japanese). 

2. 1915 Giuseppe Verdi 
9,757. 483 x 60. 2-2. 25-08-16 (ditto). Launched 1915 (2/8). 1915 (7/11) M/V 
Genoa—Naples—Palermo—New York. 1927 became Yamata Maru (Japanese). 

FUNNEL: Red with white star; black top. 


FLAG: Red burgee; in centre, white star within golden oak wreath; “T”’ and “T”’ 
on either side in black, 
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I9IS 


SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN 
(SwEDISH AMERICAN LINE) 
(SWEDISH) 


1915. Rederiaktiebolaget Sverige-Nordamerika 
1925. Aktiebolaget Svenska Amerika Linien 


HE SwepisH AMERICAN LINE dates back to November 30th 1914, 

when the REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET SVERIGE-NORDAMERIKA was 

formed to run a passenger and cargo service between Gothenburg 
and New York. The fact that the Company came into existence 
during World War I assisted rather than handicapped it, as Sweden’s 
position of neutrality provided ample scope for a new service, par- 
ticularly as the German lines were at a complete standstill. 

The Company’s chief problem was to acquire the necessary 
ships to start the service. The choice was very limited as no Swedish 
shipyard was then capable of turning out ships of the required size 
and standard, British yards were far too busy with Government 
orders to be of help, and it could hardly be expected that Britain and 
her allies would allow ships purchased in Germany, whether new or 
second-hand, to pass through the blockade. The difficulty was partly 
overcome by the purchase of the 12,700 ton twin-screw Potsdam 
from the Holland America Line, who might well have refused to sell 
had they been able to foresee that a much larger ship, then nearing 
completion, would never sail under their houseflag. 

The Potsdam had been built in 1900 by Blohm & Voss of 
Hamburg, and was a sister ship of the Belfast-built Noordam and 
Rijndam. She was renamed Stockholm (1), and opened the Company’s 
service on December 11th 1915, when she left Gothenburg for New 
York. A one-ship North Atlantic service has seldom proved satis- 
factory, but in this case there was no alternative and the exceptional 
conditions then prevailing enabled huge profits to be earned. Nor was 
the period immediately following the Armistice an opportune one 
for acquiring further tonnage, but the 11,000 ton ex-Allan liner 
Virginian had become superfluous to the requirements of her new 
owners, Canadian Pacific Ocean Services Ltd., and the Swedish 
Company purchased her early in 1920. She was renamed Drottning- 
holm and two years later was re-engined in Sweden with single- 
reduction geared turbines. During her absence the Company chartered 
the Holland America Noordam, which was renamed Kungsholm (I), 
and remained in the service long after the return of the Drottning- 
holm. She did not revert to her original name, and the Netherlands 


flag, until December 1924, 
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In the meanwhile the Company had gone to Armstrong Whit- 
worth of Newcastle for their first new ship—the 18,000 ton motor 
ship Gripsholm, which was the first passenger motorship to run on 
the North Atlantic. Unlike most of her successors she had the sil- 
houette of a typical pre-1914 steamer. She left Gothenburg in Novem- 
ber 1925 on her maiden voyage to New York. During the same year, 
the REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET SVERIGE-NORDAMERIKA changed its name 
to AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN. 

The success of the Gripsholm prompted the Company to order 
a second motor ship, this time from Blohm & Voss, of Hamburg, 
who completed the 21,500 ton Kungsholm (II) in the autumn of 
1928, thereby enabling the Stockholm to be retired. mn 

During the years preceding World War I, the Kungsholm was 
extensively employed on winter cruises from New York, and the 
Gripsholm became well-known in the United Kingdom on account 
of her annual cruise to South America. In accordance with the 
prevailing custom both ships then carried cabin, tourist and third 
class passengers instead of first, second and third, as formerly. A 
third and much larger motor ship, the 28,000 ton Stockholm (LI) was 
nearing completion at the outbreak of hostilities. She was a replace- 
ment of a ship of similar name that had been launched at Trieste 
in May 1938 and destroyed by fire whilst fitting out. The new ship 
was taken over in 1942 by the Italian Government, who employed 
her as the troopship Sabaudia. She was sunk at Trieste during the 
closing stages of the war. : 

The Kungsholm was sold to the U.S.A. in 1942. The Gripsholm, 
and more particularly the Drottningholm, became famous as “mercy” 
ships during the war and in the immediate post-war period, no fewer 
than 25,000 prisoners-of-war and civilian internees being carried by 
the ships under the auspices of the International Red Cross. Both 
resumed unrestricted North Atlantic sailings for the Company in 
March 1946. 

But for the war the Drottningholm would have been retired 
when the Stockholm (III) entered service. At the time of her return 
to the North Atlantic in 1946 she was over 40 years old, and easily 
the oldest passenger liner in the trade. It was realised that her return 
was only a temporary expedient, and in the autumn of 1946 it was 
announced that she had been sold to the Home Lines of Genoa, in 
which the Swedish American Line has a financial interest. The transfer 
did not take place at once, and in fact was not effective until the new 
Stockholm (IV), launched in Sweden in September 1946, was ready 
for service. At this time there was no apparent likelihood of the 
John Ericsson (ex-Kungsholm) returning to Swedish American 
service. However, she was seriously damaged by fire in New York 
harbour in March 1947, and a few months later was repurchased by 
the Company. She left New York for Genoa in December 1947 to be 
repaired at the Ansaldo shipyard, but was resold almost at once to the 
Home Lines at cost price. 
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The Drottningholm made her 440th and last crossing under the 
Swedish American flag in February 1948. On the 21st of that month 
the 11,700 twin-screw motor ship Stockholm left Gothenburg on her 
maiden voyage to New York. The Gripsholm and Stockholm carried 
a total of 33,000 passengers to and from New York in 1948, which, 
although 10,000 fewer than the Company’s total for the previous 
year, was in the light of prevailing conditions considered satisfactory. 

In 1950 the Company placed an order in Holland for the 22,000 
ton motor ship Kungsholm (II), which entered service in November 
1953 and thereby enabled the Gripsholm to be sold to Germany. 

At the present time the Company’s North Atlantic service is 
being maintained by the Kungsholm and Stockholm. The latter is, 
however, rather on the small side, and it came as no surprise when, 
in September 1954, it was announced that a 24,000 ton motor ship 
was to be laid down in Italy. She will be named Gripsholm (II), and 
should prove herself a worthy consort to the Kungsholm. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the Stockholm to run for the Danish- 


America Line (chapter 182) as from February 1956. 


1. (1915) Stockholm (I) 
12,606. 550 x 62. 1-2. 25S-T6-15 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I-282; II-210; 
IIT-1,800). Built 1900 as Potsdam (Holland America) (q.v.). 1915 (11/12) 
F'/V Gothenburg—New York. 1929 became Solglimt (Norwegian whaling 
depot ship). 1944 sunk at Cherbourg by Germans. 


2. (1920) Drottningholm 
11,182. 52060. 1-2. 3S-ST-18 (Alexander Stephen). (I-426; II-286; 
HI-1,000). Built 1905 as Virginian (Allan) (q.v.). 1920 (May) F/V Gothenburg 
New York. 1922 new single-reduction geared turbines. 1946 (March) F/V after 
W.W.II. Gothenburg-New York. 1948 became Brasil (Home) (g.v.) 1951 
renamed Homeland. 1955 sold; scrapped at Trieste. 


2a. (1922) Kungsholm (I) (c) 
12,528—details as (1) (Harland & Wolff). Built 1902 as Noordam (Holland 
America) (q.v.). 1922 (March) F/V Gothenburg-New York. 1924 (Dec.) 
reverted to Noordam (Holland America). 1927 sold; 1928 scrapped in Holland. 


3. 1925 Gripsholm (1) (M/S) 
17,993. 561 x 74, 2-2. 25-4SC.DA-16 (Aumstrong Whitworth (Newcastle) ). 
({-127; IIJ-482; II[-948). 1925 (21/11) M/V Gothenburg—New York. 1946 
(March) first commercial voyage after W.W.II, New York—Gothenburg. 
1953 (29/12) L/V Gothenburg—New York. 1954 (Jan.) became Gripsholm 
(Bremen-Amerika Linie—see N.D.L.). 1955 (Jan.) renamed Berlin (ditto). 


4, 1928 Kungsholm (II) (M/S) 
21,532. 595 x 78. 2-2. 2S-4SC.DA-17 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I-115; 
11-490; If-970). 1928 (24/11) M/V Gothenburg—New York. 1942 became 
John Ericsson (U.S.). 1947 damaged by fire at New York. 1948 became 
Italia (Home Lines) (q.v.). 


- -~— _ Stockholm (Il) (M/S) 
28,000. 642 x83. 2-2-C. 3S-4SC.DA-19 (Riuniti (Trieste) ). Launched 
1938 (May). Destroyed by fire whilst fitting out; scrapped. 
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- —— Stockholm (III) (M/S) 
28,000. Ditto. (Never ran for Company). Launched 1940 (10/3). 1942 
became Sabaudia (Italian). 1944 (6/7) sunk by bombing at Trieste; later 
refloated. 1949-50 scrapped. 


5. 1948 Stockholm (IV)* (M/S) 
11,700. 51067. 1-2-C. 25-2SC.SA-19 (Gétaverken (Gothenburg) ). 
(I-113; tourist 282). Launched 1946 (9/9). 1948 (21/2) M/V Gothenburg- 
New York. 1955 I reduced to 20. 


6. 1953 Kungsholm (II1)* (M/S) 
22,071. 588 X77. 2-2-C. 2S-2SC.SA-19 (De Schelde (Flushing) ). (I-176; 
tourist 626). Launched 1952 (18/4). 1953 (24/11) M/V Gothenburg—New York. 


7. —— _ Gripsholm (Il) (M/S) 
24,000 (Ansaldo (Genoa) ). (I-230; tourist 600). Building. 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Yellow; blue ball with three golden crowns. 
FLAG: White; large blue ball with three golden crowns. 


Chapter 145 
1917-21 


TRANSOCEANICA 
(ITALTAN) 


HE “TRANSOCEANICA” SOCIETA ITALIANA DI NAVIGAZIONE was 

founded by the Navigazione Generale Italiana in Naples on 

August 19th 1917, and absorbed the Sicula Americana, Peirce 
Line and Italia. It acquired a fleet of 13 ships, namely, the passenger 
steamers San Giorgio, San Giovanni and San Guglielmo (Sicula 
Americana); Brasile, Italia, Napoli and Toscana (Italia); Masaniello 
(ex-Jtalia) (Peirce Brothers); the cargo steamers Dinnamare, Posil- 
lipo and Sicania (Peirce Brothers) and the Milazzo and Volturno 
(N.G.I1.). In addition the 11,000 ton San Gennaro, which had been 
launched for the Sicula Americana in October 1915, was delivered 
in November 1917. 

Of these 14 ships the Milazzo, Volturno, San Guglielmo, Napoli 
and Toscana, in that order, were lost during 1917-18. The first two 
were replaced by the wartime standard cargo steamers War Hostage 
and War Viceroy, which were renamed with the names of their 
predecessors. 

After the Armistice, services were operated between Italy and 
New York and Italy and South America. The N.G.I. was, however, 
short of tonnage as a result of the war and, owning as it did 85 per 
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cent of the “Transoceanica” share capital, absorbed the Company 
on August 20th 1921 and took over its fleet of 11 ships. 
(For further details of fleet see Sicula Americana, Italia and 


N.G.L) 


FUNNEL: Yellow with narrow black band; black top. 


FLAG: White; blue “T”’ in centre. Upper corner near hoist, yellow-red shield 
divided horizontally (the Arms of Naples); lower corner near fly, yellow 
cross on red shield (the Arms of Messina). 


Chapter 146 
1919 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
(UNITED STATES) 


1919. Export Steamship Corporation Inc. 
1936. American Export Lines Inc. 


HE American Export Lines, then officially known as the 

EXPORT STEAMSHIP Corporation Inc., started operations in 

1919 with several “Hog Island” freighters, all of which were 
given names starting with “Ex”. Further ships of similar type were 
added in 1920 and subsequently. 

Until 1931 the Company’s activities were concerned almost 
exclusively with cargo-carrying, but in that year the 9,350 ton 
Excalibur, Exochorda, Exeter and Excambion were completed by 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation and placed in service 
between New York and the Mediterranean. The full itinerary was New 
York—MarseiJles—Naples—Alexandria—Tel Aviv—Haifa—Beirut—Haifa— 
Alexandria—Piraeus—Naples—Leghorn—Genoa—Marseilles-Boston—New 
York; the round voyage took 46 days. The “Four Aces”, as the ships 
were nicknamed, carried cargo and 125 first class passengers. 

In August 1936 the Company’s official title was changed from 
Export Steamship Corporation Inc. to American Export Lines Inc. 
A year later a wholly-owned subsidiary, American Export Airlines, 
was formed and became the first airline to offer a non-stop transatlantic 
service. At the end of World War I the American Civil Aeronautics 
Board ruled that ship operators must not run scheduled airlines and 
the service was, therefore, sold. 

The Exochorda was requisitioned by the U.S. Navy in October 
1940, but the three remaining “Aces” continued a New York—Mediter- 
ranean service until Pearl Harbour, December 7th 1941, when they, 
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too, were requisitioned and renamed. Only the Harry Lee (ex-Exo- 
chorda) survived the war and subsequently became the Turkish 
Tarsus. In addition, four of the Company’s cargo steamers were lost 
by enemy action. 

The Company’s activities during the immediate post-war period 
were, as in their earliest days, devoted mainly to cargo. They had 
introduced in 1938 the first of the “Exporter” type of freighter— 
7,000 ton ships with a speed of 164 knots—and many more of this 
class were acquired after the war, together with four “Modified 
Exporters” of 6,500 tons and two “Victory” ships. At the present 
time the Company own no fewer than 24 cargo steamers. 

The troop transports Dutchess, Dauphin, Shelby and Queens 
were purchased by the Company in 1947 and converted to carry 125 
first class passengers. Their tonnage and dimensions are very similar 
to those of the pre-war “Four Aces”, but unlike them, all the cabins, 
public rooms and crew space are air conditioned. The first sailing 
was taken by the Excalibur, which left New York in September 1948 
and was followed before the end of the year by the Exochorda, Exeter 
and Excambion. Thus, the names of the original “Four Aces” were 
revived, as was their nickname. The present itinerary varies slightly 
from that of pre-war days and is New York—Barcelona—Marseilles— 
Naples—Alexandria—Beirut—Iskenderun—Latakia—Beirut—Alexandria— 
Piraeus—Naples—Genoa—Marseilles—Barcelona~New York, the entire 
voyage taking 47 days. 

No sooner had the Company commissioned these ships than 
they completed arrangements for two steamers of considerably more 
than 20,000 tons to be laid down for an express service from New 
York to Italy and France. Meanwhile, they chartered the 18,000 ton 
La Guardia, which made her first voyage from New York to Naples 
and Genoa in May 1949 and had accommodation for first class and 
tourist passengers. They retained possession of the ship until 1951, 
the itinerary being amended during the latter part of her service to 
New York-Gibraltar—Palermo—Naples—Piraeus—Haifa. 

The new steamers, the 29,500 ton Independence and Constitution, 
are air conditioned throughout and accommodate 1,000 passengers 
in first, cabin and tourist classes. All first and cabin class cabins have 
private baths. On her trials the Independence recorded a speed of 
over 26 knots. She left New York on February 10th 1951 on a 53 day 
Mediterranean cruise, and two months later made her first express 
run to Gibraltar, Naples, Cannes and Genoa. The Constitution was 
detailed to the same route in the following June. In the meanwhile, 
Naples has superseded Genoa as the Italian terminal, the itinerary 
now being New York—Gibraltar-Cannes-Genoa—Naples. These fine 
ships should enable the Company for many years to come to maintain 
the prominent position it holds in the New York—Mediterranean trade. 

(N.B. The American Export Lines quote the gross tonnage of the 
Independence and Constitution as 29,500. The figure shown in Lloyd’s 
Register is 23,719.) 
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1. 1931 Excalibur (I) 
9,359. 450 x 62. 1-2. S-ST(SR)-16 (New York S.B. Corpn. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
(I-125 (later 147) ). 1931 M/V New York—Mediterranean. 1941 (Dec.) became 
Joseph Hewes (U.S. Navy). 1942 (11/11) torpedoed near Casablanca. 


2. 1931 Exochorda (1) 
9,360. Ditto. 1931 M/V New York—Mediterranean. 1940 (Oct.) became 
Harry Lee (U.S. Navy). 1946 became Tarsus (Turkish). _ 


3. 1931 Exeter (I) 
9,360. Ditto. 1931 M/V New York-Mediterranean. 1941 (Dec.) became 
Edward Rutledge (U.S. Navy). 1952 (12/11) torpedoed near Casablanca. 


4. 1931  Excambion (I) 
9,359. Ditto. 1931 M/V New York—Mediterranean. 1941 (Dec.) became 
John Penn (U.S. Navy). 1943 (13/8) sunk by Japanese torpedo bomber off 


Guadalcanal. 


5. (1948) Excalibur (II)* 
9,644, 452 x66. 1-2. S-ST(DR)-17 (Bethlehem (Sparrows Point, Md.) ). 
(1-125). 1944 commissioned as Dutchess (U.S. Navy). 1947 purchased 
by American Export Lines. 1948 (24/9) F/V New York—Mediterranean. 


6. (1948) Exochorda (II)* 
9,644. Ditto. (1-125). 1944 commissioned as Dauphin (U.S. Navy). 1947 
purchased by American Export Lines. 1948 (2/11) F/V New York—Medi- 


terranean. 


7. (1948) Exeter (I1)* 
9,644, Ditto. ([-125), 1945 (20/1) commissioned as Shelby (U.S. Navy). 
1947 purchased by American Export Lines. 1948 (1/12) F/V New York- 


Mediterranean. 


8. (1948) Execambion (I1)* 
9,644, Ditto. (I-125). 1944 (16/12) commissioned as Queens (U.S. Navy). 
1947 purchased by American Export Lines. 1948 (3/12) F/V New York- 


Mediterranean. 


8a. (1949) La Guardia (c) 
17,951. 573 X75. 2-2. 25S-ST(DR)-19 (Federal S.B. Co. (Kearny, N.J.) ). 
({-157; tourist 452). 1944 commissioned as troopship General Wilds P. 
Richardson. 1949 (27/5) F/V New York—Naples—Genoa. 1951 L/V Haifa— 
Piraeus—Naples—Palermo—New York (arr. 1951 (13/12)). 


9. 1951 Independence* 
29,500. 63889, 2-1. 25-ST(DR)-23 (Bethlehem (Quincy, Mass.) ). (I; 
cabin; tourist. Total 1,000). Laid down 1949 (29/3). Launched 1950 (3/6). 
1951 (11/2) M/V New York—Mediterranean cruise. 195] (12/4) F/V New York 
—Naples—Genoa. 


10. 1951 Constitution* 
29,500. Ditto. (I; cabin; tourist. Total, 1,000). Laid down 1949 (12/7). 
Launched 1950 (16/9). 1951 (21/6) M/V New York—Naples—Genoa. 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Black; broad white band edged with narrow red bands; blue “‘E” within. 
Independence and Constitution only: Buff; broad white band with red 
rings at top and bottom below narrow blue top. 


FLAG: Red; blue ““E” in white diamond. 
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Chapter 147 
1920-37 


COSULICH LINE 
(“CosuticH” SocreTA TRIESTINA DI NAVIGAZIONE) 
(ITALIAN) 


HE brothers Callisto and Alberto Cosulich had been responsible 

for the formation of the Unione Austriaca di Navigazione in 

1903, and it was fitting, therefore, that when the Company was 
re-established in 1919 under Italian instead of Austrian management 
it should have been renamed “Cosuticw” SocretA TRIESTINA DI 
NAVIGAZIONE, particularly as the Cosulich family was still represented 
on the board of directors. The change of name was authorised by a 
decree dated May 5th 1919. 

The largest of the pre-war company’s ships was the 12,567 ton 
twin-screw Kaiser Franz Josef I, which was renamed Generale Diaz 
and later Presidente Wilson. As the latter, she had the distinction 
of taking the first of the resumed sailings from Trieste to New York 
in 1920. She was joined by the 5,526 ton Argentina and in 1921 by the 
7,166 ton Belvedere, both of which had been running on the same 
route before the war. Unlike the Argentina, the Belvedere had only 
a single screw. Altogether, no fewer than 16 units of the Unione 
Austriaca fleet were placed in service by the Cosulich Line, five or 
more of them being purely cargo steamers. 

A particularly interesting ship had come into the Company’s 
hands in the form of the Austro-Hungarian Navy’s submarine depot 
ship Gaa, originally the Hamburg American Fiirst Bismarck, built 
in 1890. She was renamed San Giusto and was employed for a time 
on the North Atlantic as an emigrant carrier. She was scrapped in 1924. 

The 8,312 ton Martha Washington had been taken over by the 
United States, and for a time was running for the Munson Line 
between New York and South America. She was purchased by the 
Cosulich Line in 1923 and for the next three or four years was jointly 
responsible with the Presidente Wilson for the New York service. 

Before the war there had been as many as six Italian lines 
engaged in the transatlantic trade to North and South America. By 
1924 the number had dwindled to three—the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana and Lloyd Sabaudo based on Genoa, and the Cosulich Line 
based on Trieste. The first two had already introduced a series of 
fast luxury steamers of 20,000 tons or more. It was only to be expected, 
therefore, that the Cosulich Line would follow suit. Orders were 
placed at Monfalcone for the 24,000 ton twin-screw motor ships 
Saturnia and Vulcania. The former was completed in September 
1927 and was detailed to the South American service. Her sister ship 
was, however, assigned to the North Atlantic from the first, and from 
1928 onwards both ships took part in this service. The itinerary 
was varied from time to time, a frequent arrangement being for one 
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ship to call at Naples and Lisbon and the other at Patras and Naples. 
At the time of her completion the Saturnia was the largest motor 
ship in the world. 

So successful were these two ships that the slightly smaller 
Neptunia and Oceania were laid down for the South American 
service. They had a tonnage of 19,500, and were commissioned in 
1932 and 1933 respectively, thereby enabling the older ships, includ- 
ing the Presidente Wilson and Martha Washington, to be sold. 

The economic crisis, which started in the United States during 
the late 1920’s and soon became world-wide, affected the shipping 
trade as much as any other. The Italian companies were themselves 
badly-hit. It was decided that the remedy lay in co-ordinating the 
three transatlantic lines by means of a new line “Italia—Flotte 
Riunite Cosulich—-Lloyd Sabaudo-N.G.I.”, which was formally 
established at Genoa on January 2nd 1932. The Cosulich Line, 
however, retained its separate management at Trieste and was co- 
ordinated rather than amalgamated, but this was only a temporary 
arrangement. On January 2nd 1937 the “Italia—Flotte Riunite” was 
liquidated and was replaced by “Italia” Societa Anonima di Naviga- 
zione. I’his new company absorbed the Cosulich Line, whose activities 
from 1932 onwards were so interwoven with those of “Italia” that it 
seems preferable to deal with them in that chapter. 


1. (1920) Presidente Wilson 
12,567. 477 x62. 2-2. 25-Q8-17 (Cantiere Navale Triestino (Monfalcone) ). 
Built 1912 as Kaiser Franz Josef I (Unione Austriaca) (q.v.). 1919 became 
Generale Diaz. 1920 F/V after Armistice, Trieste-New York as Presidente 
Wilson. 1929 became Gange (Lloyd Triestino). 1932 Marco Polo (ditto). 
1942 torpedoed in Mediterranean. 


2. (1920) Argentina 
9,026. 390 x 48. 1-2. 25-T6-15 (Russell (Port Glasgow) ). Built 1907 for 
Unione Austriaca (g.v.). 1926 sold to Florio. 


3. (1920) San Giusto 
8,430. 503 x58. 3-2. 2S-T6-17 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1890 as Fiirst 
Bismarck (“Hapag”). 1904 became Don (Russian Navy). Later Moskva 
naeany Volunteer Fleet) (q.v.). Later Gaa (Austro-Hungarian Navy). 1924 
scrapped. 


4. (1921) Belvedere 
7,166. 412 x52. 1-2. S-T3-13 (Cantiere Navale Triestino (Monfalcone) ). 
Built 1913 for Unione Austriaca (q.v.). 1921 Cabin 144; III-1,404. 1941 
seized by U.S.A. at Philadelphia; renamed Audacious. 1944 sunk off Nor- 


mandy coast. 


(1923) Martha Washington 
8,312. 459 x56, 2-2. 2S-To-16 (Russell (Port Glasgow) ). Built 1908 for 
Unione Austriaca (g.v.). 1917 became Martha Washington (U.S.). 1923 
purchased by Cosulich. 1928 sold to Lloyd Triestino. 


6. 1927 Saturnia (M/S) 
23,940. 631 x80. 1-2. 28-4SC.DA-19 (Cantiere Navale Triestino (Monfal- 
cone) ). Laid down 1925 (30/5). Launched 1925 (29/12). 1927 (21/9) M/V 
Trieste-South America. 1928 (1/2) F/V Trieste-New York. 1935 new diesel 
engines (21 knots). 1944 became hospital ship Francis Y. Slanger (U.S. 
Navy). 1946 (1/12) returned to “Italia”; reverted to Saturnia. 1947 (29/8) 
first N. Atlantic voyage after W.W. II. 


qn 
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7. 1928 Vulcania (M/S) 
23,970. Ditto. Launched 1926 (18/12). 1928 (19/12) M/V Trieste-New 
York. 1935 new diesel engines (21 knots). 1943 became U.S. transport. 1947 
(20/1) first N. Atlantic voyage after W.W.LI. 


FUNNEL: Red with broad white band; narrow black top. 


FLAG: White; two narrow red horizontal stripes at top and bottom; wide flat- 
tened ‘‘X’’ in green with solid top and bottom; black “C’’ and “L” on 
either side. 


Chapter 148 
1920-21 


WARD LINE 
(New York & Cuspa Marini STEAMSHIP COMPANY) 
(UNITED STATES) 


HERE was an unprecedented demand for passages between 

Spain and Cuba after World War I, and in order to help meet 

this demand the Warp Line decided that some of their steamers 
sailing between New York and Havana should proceed across the 
North Atlantic to Vigo, Corunna, Santander, Gijon and Bilbao. 
The service was opened early in 1920 by the 7,600 ton twin-screw 
Orizaba, which normally carried about 300 first, 60 second and 60 
third class passengers and was fitted with additional accommodation 
for 1,000 steerage in her tween decks. A sister ship, the Siboney, 
joined her, and at a later date the 6,000 ton Black Arrow. 

The service did not remain in operation after 1921 as by this 
time the demand for passages was on a much-reduced scale and the 
old-established Compafiia Trasatlantica was fully capable of dealing 
with all the available business, both passenger and cargo. 


1. (1920) Orizaba . 
7,582. 423 x60. 2-2. 2S-ST(SR)-17 (W. Cramp & Sons (Philadelphia) ). 
(1-306; 11-60; ITI-1,000). Built 1918. 1941 became U.S. troopship (one funnel) 
1946 Duque de Caxias (Brazilian Navy). 

2. (1920) Siboney 
7,582 Ditto (1-300; II-60; II[-1,000). Built 1918. 1941 became U.S. 
troopship. 

2a. (1920) Black Arrow (c) 
6,022. 409 x53. 1-2. S-Q4-13 (Bremer Vulkan (Vegesack) ). (1; HI). Built 
1904 as Rhaetia (““Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1917 became Black Hawk (U.S. Govt.). 
1919 Black Arrow (U.S.S.B.). 1924 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Black; two widely-spaced narrow white bands. 
FLAG: White swallow-tailed pennant; black ‘‘W” in large black ring. 
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Chapter 149 
1920-21 


COMPANIA TRASMEDITERRANEA 
(SPANISH) 


HERE was a short-lived boom in trade between Spain and the 

U.S.A. at the conclusion of World War I, and in 1920 the Com- 

PANIA ‘TRASMEDITERRANEA decided to start a passenger and 
freight service between Barcelona, Cadiz and New York. The steamers 
employed were the 3,000 ton Romeu and Escolano, which ran at 
regular intervals for about a year. 

The Compafiia Trasmediterranea was founded in 1917. It is 
best-known to-day for its services between Barcelona and the Balearic 
Islands of Majorca, Minorca and Ibiza, but also maintains a service 
between Spain and the Canary Islands. 


1. (1920) Romeu 
3,081. 310 x43. 1-2. S-T3-13 (Cartagena). Built 1918. 


2. (1920) Escolano 
3,081. Ditto. Built 1919. , 


Chapter 150 
1920-21 


BALTIC STEAMSHIP CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE first commercial sailing by an ex-German steamer from New 
Tryon to Europe after World War I took place on July 30th 1920 

by the 9,700 ton twin-screw New Rochelle, formerly the Hamburg 
American Hamburg. Owned by the United States Shipping Board, 
she was under charter to the BALTIc STEAMSHIP CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA. Her destination was Danzig and she carried first and third 
class passengers.1 She preceded by five days the first sailing of the 
better-known United States Mail Steamship Company. 

On subsequent voyages the New Rochelle made an intermediate 
call at Havre. In November 1920 her first class accommodation was 
reclassified as “cabin” .2 

At the conclusion of her fourth or fifth round voyage starting 
from New York on January 7th 1921, the New Rochelle was trans: 


(1) New York Herald, 18/7/20; 31/7/20. 
(?) New York Herald, 18/11/20. 
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ferred to the United States Mail Steamship Company, for whom she 
made two more round voyages before being renamed Hudson. 
Nothing more was heard of the Baltic Steamship Corporation of 
America. 


Chapter 151 
1920-21 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC. 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE Unitep States Marit SteEaAMsHip Company INCc., was one 

of several American-owned North Atlantic lines to be established 

after World War I. Throughout its career it had to be content 
with tonnage chartered from the United States Shipping Board, 
although more than once there were rumours that the Company was 
on the point of purchasing the ships. 

The Company appointed the Norddeutscher Lloyd as their 
general agents in Central Europe in return for the Lloyd’s docks 
and quays at Bremerhaven being placed at their disposal under 
conditions equivalent to those enjoyed by the Lloyd itself. A pro- 
vision was also made that the Lloyd might employ its own or chartered 
steamers on similar routes up to a maximum tonnage not exceeding 
that operated by the American concern. 

The Company’s first sailing was taken by the 10,000 ton ex- 
German Susquehanna, which left New York on August 4th 1920 
for Bremen and Danzig. Rather more than a month later the 10,500 
ton Panhandle State (the nickname for West Virginia) sailed from 
New York for Queenstown (Cobh) and London. She had been built 
as a U.S. Government transport, and in addition to a cargo capacity 
of 6,000 tons had accommodation for 78 first class passengers. After 
a second voyage she was joined by the Old North State (Carolina) 
and before the end of the year by the Creole State (Louisiana), 
which had a mishap and undertook only the one voyage for the 
Company. All three called at Boulogne as well as Queenstown on the 
westbound voyage. The Blue Hen State (Delaware) and Centennial 
State (Colorado) were added in 1921, and unlike their predecessors 
carried third as well as first class passengers. 

The Susquehanna was in sole charge of the New York—Bremen— 
Danzig service until February 1921, when she was joined by the 10,000 
ton New Rochelle, which had been running for the Baltic Steamship 
Corporation since the previous July. The 10,000 ton Antigone was 
allotted to the service in March 1921. After two round voyages the 
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New Rochelle was renamed Hudson, and after her first, the Antigone 
became the Potomac. 

The 10,000 ton Pocahontas inaugurated a new service from New 
York to Naples and Genoa in February 1921. She was no newcomer 
to the route as before the war she had made many voyages between 
New York and the Mediterranean as the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
Prinzess Irene. A sister ship, the Princess Matoika (formerly the 
Prinzess Alice) followed a fortnight later. The Mediterranean service 
was withdrawn after only five round voyages, the Princess Matoika 
being transferred to the New York—Bremen—Danzig service and the 
Pocahontas \aid up. 

None of the ships employed by the Company greatly exceeded 
10,000 tons until June 1921, when the 22,000 ton America, 
formerly the Hamburg American Amerika, left New York for 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen, returning via Southampton, 
Cherbourg and Queenstown. She had been converted to burn oil 
fuel and had accommodation for a large number of first and third 
class passengers. ‘The 25,000 ton ex-N.D.L. George Washington, 
which catered for first, second and third class, joined her in August 
1921, but completed only one voyage for the Company. 

It had become common knowledge that the United States Mail 
Company was incurring enormous operational losses. In theory the 
Company had a capital of one million dollars, but in fact the amount 
subscribed did not exceed one-tenth of this sum. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the position became daily more desperate and that 
towards the end of August 192] the United States Shipping Board 
found itself with no alternative but to take over the control of the 
ships, which they decided to operate under the trade name UNITED 
STATES Lines. There was no break in the continuity of the service. 

The Shipping Board had been guilty of a major blunder in 
entrusting such a large fleet of ships to a concern lacking in both 
capital and experience. It was fortunate, however, that the crash 
came when it did as the 19,000 ton Mount Vernon (ex-Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie) and Agamemnon (ex-Kaiser Wilhelm IT) and the 18,000 ton 
President Grant were on the point of being chartered to the United 
States Mail Company. 


1. (1920) Susquehanna 
9,959. 501 x58. 1-4. 25-Q8-13 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (Cabin; II). 
Built 1899 as Rhein (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1917 became Susquehanna (U.S. Govt.). 
1920 (4/8) F/V New York—Bremen—Danzig. 1921 (6/4) L/V ditto. 1921 (Aug.) 
taken over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 


2. 1920 Panhandle State 
10,533. 502 x62. 1-2-C. 2S-T8-14 (New York S.B. Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
({-78). 1920 (Sept.) M/V New York—Cobh-London. 1921 (Aug.) taken over 
by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 1922 became President Monroe (U.S.L.). 


3. 1920 Old North State 
10,533. Ditto. (I-78). 1920 (Nov.) M/V New York—Cobh-—London. 1921 
(aug) ag over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 1922 became President Van Buren 
(U.S.L.). 


1952 United States 5Do.o29 tons | 


The United States is the fastest merchant vessel in the world and the present holder of the “Blue Riband” of the Atlantic. Virtually a larger 
version of the America in appearance, she is perhaps the most outstanding vessel of the post-war era. She has been designed for speedy con- 
version to a troopship and this has influenced her internal construction and led to novel decorative schemes. (158-26) 
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THE CHANGE IN FOURTEEN YEARS 


No port in the world can rival New York in respect of the number of big transatlantic liners which mée 
it their terminal. This aerial view of the Hudson River piers shown above was taken in 1953. the one bell 
in 1939 and the two photographs together give some idea of the enormous changes that have taken placen 
the space of fourteen yels 
of transatlantic travel. }f 
the crack pre-war units shal 
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only three survive and o 
two are still employed f 
, the North Atlantic—the fe 
- mene mee | _ Grasse as the Canad 
: Pacific Empress of Austra@ 
and the Britannic under ff 
original name and flag. 


The vessels shown are: 
(above. left to right) 
Homeland, Caronia, Oul 
Elizabeth, fle de Fraik, 
United States, Amerth 
Vulcania 
(left, top to bottom) 
Conte di Savoia, Aquitamts 
Britannic, Normandie, Ve 
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Hamburg. 
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4. 1920 Creole State 
10,533. Ditto. (I-78). 1920 (Dec.) M/V New York—Cobh-London (1 R/V). 
1924 became President Hayes (Dollar) (q.v.). 


5. (1921) New Rochelle 
(1921) Hudson 
9,699. 499 x 60. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (Cabin; III). Built 1899 
as Hamburg (“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1916 became Red Cross (chartered). 1917 
Powhatan (U.S. Govt.). 1920 New Rochelle (Baltic S.S. Corporation) (q.v.). 
1921 (11/2) F/V New York—Bremen—Danzig. 1921 (29/5) F/V as Hudson 
ditto. 1921 (Aug.) taken over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 1922 became President 
Fillmore (U.S.L.). 


6. (1921) Pocahontas 
10,881. 523 x60. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (Cabin; IIf). Built 1900 
as Prinzess Irene (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1917 became Pocahontas (U.S. Govt.). 
1921 (23/2) F/V New York—Naples—Genoa. 1921 (21/5) L/V ditto (3 R/V). 
1923 became Bremen (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 


7. (1921) Princess Matoika 
10,421. 522 x60. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (Cabin; IIT). Built 1900 
as Kiautschou (““Hapag’’). 1904 became Prinzess Alice (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1917 
Princess Matoika (U.S. Govt.). 1921 (8/3) F/V New York—Naples—Genoa 
(2 R/V). 1921 (11/6) F/V New York-Bremen—Danzig. 1921 (Aug.) taken over 
by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 1922 became President Arthur (U.S.L.). 


8. (1921) Antigone 
(1921) Potomac 
9,832. 499 x58. 1-4. 2S-Q8-13 (Tecklenborg). (Cabin; Hl). Built 1900 as 
Neckar (N.D.L.). 1917 became Antigone (U.S. Govt.). 1921 (19/3) F/V New 
York-Bremen-—Danzig. 1921 (3/5) F/V as Potomac ditto. 1921 (Aug.) taken 
over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 1928 scrapped. 


9. 1921 Blue Hen State 
10,533—details as (2). (I-78; HI). 1921 (J une) M/V New York—Cobh-London. 


1921 (Aug.) taken over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 1922 became President Garfield 
CUisiia): 


10. (1921) America 
22,621. 669 X74. 2-4. 25-Q8-18 (Harland & Wolff). (I; III). Built 1905 as 
Amerika (‘“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1917 became America (U.S. Govt.). 1921 (22/6) 
F/V New York—Plymouth-—Cherbourg-Bremen—Southampton—Cherbourg— 
Cobh—New York. 1921 (Aug.) taken over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 


11. 1921 Centennial State 
10,533—details as (2). (I-78; III). 1921 (June) M/V New York—Cobh—London. 


1921 (Aug.) taken over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 1922 became President Adams 
(U.S. Lines). 


12. (1921) George Washington 
25,570. 699 X78. 2-4. 25-Q8-18 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (1; UL; III). Built 1909 
for N.D.L. (q.v.). 1917 became George Washington (U.S. Govt.). 1921 (3/8) 
F/V New York—Plymouth-Cherbourg—Bremen-Southampton—Cherbourg— 
Cobh-New York. 1921 (Aug.) taken over by U.S. Lines (q.v.). 


(N.B. All the above steamers were chartered from the United States Shipping 
Board.) 


FUNNEL: Red with a shield containing white stars on blue, and red and white 
vertical stripes; white band below blue top. 


FLAG: Red; a blue anchor on a white arrow. 
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Chapter 152 
1920-21 


POLISH AMERICAN NAVIGATION CORPORATION 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE Porish AmMErIcAN NAVIGATION CORPORATION was founded 

in 1920 to run a service between New York and Danzig, and to 

begin with employed the cargo steamers Krakow (ex-Clara), 
Pulawski (ex-Ida), Warszawa (ex-Erny) and Poznan (ex-Mark), 
the first three having been members of the pre-war Unione Austriaca 
fleet. 

It was decided early in 1921 to cater for passengers as well as 
cargo, and for this purpose the 6,000 ton Gdansk and the 4,700 ton 
Jozef Pilsudski were acquired. The former had been well-known 
before the war as the Sierra of the Oceanic Steamship Company, for 
whom she ran between San Francisco and Australia. The latter had 
run for the Russian American Line, originally as the Birma and later as 
the Mitau. 

The post-war boom in passengers and cargo between the U.S.A. 
and Poland was of short duration, and in consequence the Polish 
American Navigation Company’s service was soon withdrawn. 


1. (1921) Gdansk 
6,135. 400 x50. 1-2. 2S-T6-14 (W. Cramp & Sons (Philadelphia) ). Built 
1900 as Sierra (Oceanic S.S. Co.). 1924 (or earlier) reverted to Sierra. 


2. (1921) Jozef Pilsudski 
4,661. 415 x46. 1-4. S-T3-13 (Fairfield). Built 1894 as Arundel Castle 
(Castle Line). 1905 became Birma (East Asiatic). 1910 ditto (Russian 
American). 1914 Mitau (ditto). 1922 (or later) Wilbo. 1924 scrapped in Italy. 


Chapter 153 
1920-21 


OTTOMAN-AMERICA LINE 
(TURKISH) 


HE 5,000 ton Ottawa of the Dominion Line (built in 1875 as the 

White Star record-breaker Germanic) was sold to Turkey in 1910. 

She was renamed Gul-Djemal. On May 3rd 1915 she was tor- 
pedoed and sunk by the British submarine E.14 in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, but was subsequently refloated and reconditioned. 

The shortage of passenger accommodation on the North Atlantic 
after the Armistice made the Gul-Djemal’s owners decide to despatch 
her to New York, where she arrived from Constantinople (Istanbul) 
early in November 1920. 
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Full details are not available, but it seems that the Gul-Djemal 
made altogether six round voyages between Turkey, etc., and New 
York. She was advertised in New York as a ship of 14,000 tons 
displacement (which to say the least was misleading), carrying first 
and third class passengers, her owners being described as the OrrTo- 
MAN-AMERICA LINE.! Her eastbound itineraries varied. For instance, 
she sailed from New York on May 25th 1921 for Constantinople, 
Varna and Constanza. On her voyage at the end of the following 
September—apparently her last—she was scheduled to call at 
Naples, Varna, Constanza and Odessa. 

The Gul-Djemal survived until 1950, but from 1928 (or there- 
abouts) was named Gulcemal in accordance with the revised 
Turkish system of spelling. 

(See also White Star Germanic.) 


Chapter 154 
1921-30 


BALTIC AMERICAN LINE 
(DANISH) 


FTER the Armistice of November 1918 the Russia, Kursk, Czar 
and Czaritza of the Russian American Line were returned to the 
East Asiatic Company of Copenhagen (Det Qstasiatiske Kom- 
pagni) who, in effect, had always been their owners. The Russia had 
been laid up at Kronstadt throughout the war and had undergone 
two slight changes of name—first to Rossija, and later to Russ. The 
other three had been running for two or three years between New York 
and Archangel until the Russian Revolution put a stop to the service 
in 1917; subsequently they were employed under the British flag. 

After being renamed Latvia, Polonia, Estonia and Lituania 
respectively, the East Asiatic Company placed the four steamers in 
service between Libau and New York under the trade name BALTIc 
AMERICAN Linz. The service was opened by the Polonia in January 
1921. First, second and third class passengers were carried, and 
intermediate calls were made at Danzig and Hamburg. At a later date 
the first and second class accommodation became “cabin”; a call at 
Copenhagen was substituted for that at Hamburg. In 1924 the 
Latvia was sold to Japan as not only had the United States immigra- 
tion restrictions been responsible for a considerable reduction in the 
number of passengers carried but it was also found that three ships 
were quite sufficient to maintain a fortnighty service. 

The Polonia, Estonia and Lituwania were sold in March 1930 
to the Polish Transatlantic Shipping Company Limited, which in 

(1) New York Herald, 15/5/21, ete. 
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1935 changed its name to the Gdynia-America Shipping Line. Details 
of their subsequent activities will be found in the chapter dealing 
with these two companies. 


1. (1921) Polonia 
7,858. 450 x 56. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). Built 1911 as Kursk (Russian 
American) (q.v.). 1921 (Jan.) F/V Libau-New York. 1930 became Polonia 
(Polish Transatlantic) (q.v.). 


2. (1921) Lituania 
6,598. 44053. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). Built 1915 as Czaritza 
(Russian American) (q.v.). 1921 (Feb.) F/V Libau-New York. 1930 became 
Kosciuszko (Polish Transatlantic) (q.v.). 


3. (1921) Estonia 
6,503. 426 x 53. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). Built 1912 as Czar (Russian 
American) (g.v.). 1921 (Feb.) F/V Libau-New York. 1930 became Pulaski 
(Polish Transatlantic) (q.v.). 


4. (1921) Latvia 
8,596. 475 x 58. 2-4. 2S-T6-15 (Barclay Curle). Built 1908 as Russia (Russian 
American) (q.v.). 1917 became Rossija; later Russ. 1921 F/V Libau-New 
York. 1924 became Fuso Maru (Osaka Shosen Kaisha). Later Huso Maru 
(ditto). Lost during World War II. 


FUNNEL: Buff. 
FLAG: White; blue anchor and cable and blue “OK”. 


Chapter 155 
1921 


TRANSPORTES MARITIMOS DO ESTADO 
(PORTUGUESE) 


FTER World War I a number of ex-German ships were handed 
over to the Portuguese Government. In 1921 two of them, the 
Sado Vicente and Mormugdo, each of about 5,000 tons, inaugurated 

a passenger and cargo service under Government auspices between 
Oporto, Lisbon, the Azores and New York under the description 
TRANSPORTES MaritimMos Do Estapo, which being freely translated 
means “Portuguese State Steamship Line”. The service was of short 
duration. 


1. (1921) Sdo Vicente 
5,085. 402 x 47. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Vegesack). Built 1900 as Wiirzburg (N.D.L.). 


2. (1921) Mormugéo 
9,239. 411 x 51. 1-2. S-T3-12 (Blohm & Voss). Built 1904 as Esne (German). 
Later Kommodore, 
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Chapter 156 
1921-26 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES INC. 
(AMERICAN SHIP & COMMERCE CORPORATION) 
(UNITED STATES) 


(ATLANTIC Matt CoRPoRATION) 
(PANAMANIAN) 


T was announced in July 1920 that the Hamburg American Line 

had come to an agreement with the AMERICAN SHIP & COMMERCE 

CoRPoRATION, which was controlled by the Harriman group, for 
the establishment of joint services on the pre-war North Atlantic 
routes of the German company, and more particularly that between 
Hamburg and New York. The agreement was for a period of 20 years, 
preserved the complete independence of the two contractors and 
allowed each to provide up to 50 per cent of the total tonnage placed 
in service on individual routes. 

In general this agreement was similar to one entered into between 
the United States Mail Steamship Company and the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd, but the American Ship & Commerce Corporation were already 
firmly established with their own fleet of ships, and in fact were 
already operating a cargo service between New York and Hamburg, 
whereas throughout its short career the United States Mail Company 
operated ships chartered from the United States Shipping Board and 
had only a bare minimum of capital. 

The passenger-carrying activities of the American Ship & 
Commerce Corporation were conducted under the trade name 
Unitep American Lines INc., and as a first step the 8,850 ton U.S. 
transport De Kalb was acquired, renamed Mount Clay and started 
her first voyage from New York to Hamburg on February 19th 1921. 
After a second voyage she was joined by the 7,500 ton American- 
built Mount Carroll and Mount Clinton, both of which had accom- 
modation for nearly 600 third class passengers.+ 

The Hamburg American Line had many difficulties to contend 
with before resuming operations after the Armistice. The only sea- 
going unit of their immense pre-war fleet left to them was the 16,000 
ton Hansa, whose condition was so poor that many months elapsed 
before she was fit for further service. In the meanwhile the 9,000 ton 
Bayern was completed in Germany and started her maiden voyage 
from Hamburg to New York in September 1921. A similar ship, the 
Wiirttemburg, followed in February 1922 and the Hansa made her 
first post-war voyage in March. 

The 20,000 ton Johann Heinrich Burchard and William 


O’Swald had been under construction for the Hamburg American 
(1) New York Herald, 10/4/21 and 29/5/21. 
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Line’s South American service at the outbreak of war. They had been 
sold on the stocks to the Royal Holland Lloyd in 1916 following the 
torpedoing of the Dutch company’s Tubantia by a German submarine 
and, despite repeated demands by the Allied Armistice Commission 
to surrender the ships, they were placed in service as the Limburgia 
and Brabantia upon completion in 1920. It was announced early in 
1922 that, diplomatic pressure having been brought to bear, the ships 
had been purchased from the Royal Holland Lloyd by the American 
Ship & Commerce Corporation, who would be commissioning them 
as the Reliance and Resolute. They had a distinctive appearance 
with three widely-spaced funnels. Their triple screws were driven 
by a combination of triple-expansion and low-pressure turbine 
machinery. At that time they were the largest privately-owned 
passenger steamers flying the American flag. 

The new service was opened by the Resolute, which sailed from 
Hamburg for New York in April 1922 with intermediate calls at 
Southampton and Cherbourg. The Reliance followed, subsequent 
sailings of the ships being at fortnightly intervals. The eastbound 
itinerary was New York—Plymouth—Boulogne-Hamburg, but it was 
amended in 1923 to correspond with the westbound. A further 
change was the transfer of the ships to Panamanian registry under 
the nominal ownership of the ATLantic Mart CorRPoRATION in order 
to overcome the stringent regulations applicable to American ships 
under the Volstead (Prohibition) Act. 

The 11,000 ton Thuringia and Westphalia were commissioned 
for the Hamburg American Line’s Hamburg—New York direct 
service in 1923, and in July of the same year the 21,000 ton Albert 
Ballin made her first sailing from Hamburg to New York via South- 
ampton. A sister ship, the Deutschland, followed early in 1924. As a 
result of these additions, the Bayern and Wiirttemburg were trans- 
ferred to other duties, as were the U.A.L. Mount Carroll and Mount 
Clinton. 

Close on the heels of the Albert Ballin came the 17,000 ton 
ex-Hamburg American Cleveland, which was purchased by the 
United American Lines and placed in service under her original name. 
At that time her cabin class accommodation was outstanding. It 
included a number of suites and rooms with private bath besides many 
single berth rooms. To begin with her itinerary was similar to that 
of the Reliance and Resolute, but at a later stage she usually called 
at Halifax. 

Joint advertisements of the United American Lines and “Hapag” 
in December 1924 indicated that early in 1925 Dover would supersede 
Southampton as the British port of call, the reason being that the 
Southampton Harbour Board had decided to levy dues of 4d. per net 
register ton on vessels transferring passengers by tender in Cowes 
roads. A satisfactory solution was, however, reached and the itinerary 
remained unchanged. 

A third “Hapag” steamer of improved Albert Ballin type was 
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commissioned in 1926 and a fourth was under construction, and the 
German line was thus on the point of resuming weekly sailings with 
a fleet of 20,000 tonners. It is not altogether surprising, therefore, 
that in the spring of 1926 Mr. Averill Harriman, the chairman of 
United American Lines, proceeded to Hamburg for discussions with 
the Hamburg American Line. The outcome was an announcement in 
July 1926 that “Hapag” had acquired the Reliance, Resolute and 
Cleveland in return for ten million marks worth of its share capital. 
All three retained their names and continued to operate on the same 
service as hitherto. 

The Mount Clay, Mount Carroll and Mount Clinton were not 
included in the sale. The last two had already been sold, and the 
Mount Clay was subsequently employed by new owners on the North 
Pacific coast. 


1. (1921) Mount Clay 
8,865. 488 x56. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (Cabin 6; III-1,000). 
Built 1904 as Prinz Eitel Friedrich (N.D.L.). 1917 became De Kalb (U.S. 
Govt.). 1921 (19/2) F/V New York-Hamburg. 1923 cabin 99; III-1,000. 
1924 (?) L/V Hamburg—New York. 


2. 1921 Mount Carroll 
7,469. 440 x57. S-ST(DR)-14 (Merchant Shbg. Corpn. (Chester, Penn.) ). 
(I1I-585). 1921 (7/4) M/V New York—Hamburg. 1923 L/V Hamburg—New 
York. 1925 became Maunawili (Matson). 1946 Socrates (Panamanian). 


3. 1921 Mount Clinton 
7,510. Ditto. (I[I-585). 1921 (26/5) M/V New York—Hamburg. 1923 L/V 
Hamburg—New York. 1925 became Maunalei (Matson). 1948 Santa Rosa 
(Italian). 1948 Capo Manara (Italian). 1954 scrapped in Japan. 


4. (1922) Resolute 
19,653. 596 X72. 3-2. 3S-T8 & ST-17 (Weser (Bremen) ). (I-290; II-320; 
III-400). Laid down as William O’Swald (“Hapag’’). 1920 completed as Bra- 
bantia (Royal Holland Lloyd). 1922 (11/4) F/V Hamburg—Southampton— 
New York. 1926 (July) became Resolute (“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1935 Lombardia 
(Italian). 1943 (4/8) destroyed by air attack on Naples. 1946 scrapped. 


5. (1922) Reliance 
19,582. 592 x 72. 3-2.3S-T8 & ST-17 (Tecklenborg). (I-290; I1-320; ITI-400). 
Laid down as Johann Heinrich Burchard (““Hapag’’). 1920 completed as Lim- 
burgia (Royal Holland Lloyd). 1922 (3/5) F/V Hamburg-Southampton—New 
York 1926 (July) became Reliance (““Hapag’’) (qg.v.). 1938 (8/8) gutted by fire 
at Hamburg. 1941 scrapped. 


6. (1923) Cleveland 
16,960. 589 x65. 2-4. 2S—-Q8-16 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (Cabin 600; 
III-1,000). Built 1908 as Cleveland (“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1919 became Mobile 
(U.S. Govt.). 1920 Mobile (White Star—chartered) (g.v.). 1920 King Alexander 
(Byron) (qg.v.). 1923 F/V Hamburg—Southampton—New York. 1926 (July) 
became Cleveland (‘‘“Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1933 scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Yellow; two narrow blue bands. 


FLAG: Blue; large white “UAL”. 


Chapter 157 
1921-27 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
(BRITISH) 


ORE than usual interest was aroused when it became known 

towards the end of 1920 that the Roya, Mart Stream Packet 

Company would shortly be starting a North Atlantic service, 
as this old-established concern had come into being by virtue of a 
Royal Charter granted as long previously as 1839, and of recent 
years had made a great name for itself in the South American trade. 
No newcomer with such vast experience had ever before entered the 
North Atlantic trade. 

Two factors that had to be borne in mind at that time were the 
prevailing high costs of shipbuilding, and the virtual disappearance 
of the once-powerful German lines. Another important consideration 
was that all the principal North Atlantic lines were still greatly 
handicapped by the depletion of their fleets during World War I. 

The Royal Mail Company was fortunately placed as the 15,500 ton 
triple-screw Ordufia belonging to the allied Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company had only recently completed several years of North 
Atlantic service for the Cunard Line, and two other P.S.N. ships 
could be spared from their normal activities between Liverpool and 
the west coast of South America. They were the Orbita (a sister ship 
of the Ordufia) and the 14,000 ton twin-screw Oropesa. 

In order to take advantage of the demand for passages and freight 
to and from Germany, the Royal Mail decided that their new service 
should operate between Hamburg and New York via Southampton 
and Cherbourg. The Orbita was despatched from Southampton to 
Hamburg towards the end of April 1921, and inaugurated the service 
by sailing from Hamburg on April 30th, the Oropesa and Ordufta 
following at fortnightly intervals. The ships soon established them- 
selves in public esteem by their excellent accommodation, food and 
service, coupled with the reasonable fares charged. The appropriate 
slogan “The Comfort Route” was used. 

During the summer of 1922 a temporary increase in business 
enabled the Company to charter the Lamport & Holt Vestris, Vauban 
and Vandyck, each of over 10,000 tons, for one voyage to New York. 
These ships normally traded between New York and South America, 
but were already known on the North Atlantic as they had been 
running from time to time under the auspices of the Cunard Line. 
Six years later the Vestris foundered off the American coast with 
heavy loss of life. The Vandyck and a sister ship, the Voltaire, sub- 
sequently became well-known as cruising liners. 
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The Company took delivery of the 16,050 ton triple-screw Orca 
in December 1922. She had been hastily completed at Belfast during 
the war for the P.S.N. Company, and after making a few post-war 
voyages as a cargo ship returned to her builders for overhaul and the 
addition of passenger accommodation. On January Ist 1923, two days 
before the Orca sailed on her maiden voyage from Hamburg to New 
York, the Orbita, Ordufia and Orca were transferred from P.S.N. to 
Royal Mail ownership. The Oropesa was no longer needed on the 
North Atlantic, and was reinstated in the P.S.N. South American 
service. 

A further addition to the Royal Mail fleet was the 18,900 ton 
twin-screw Ohio, which had been laid down for the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd but transferred to Great Britain in accordance with the terms 
of the Reparations Agreement. Her maiden voyage from Hamburg 
to New York took place in April 1923. She was propelled by quad- 
ruple-expansion engines, which gave her a speed of 17 knots and 
enabled her to steam from Southampton to New York in eight days as 
compared with the ten days required by the other “O” steamers. 

From the autumn of 1923 onwards most of the westbound 
sailings were made via Halifax to cater for passengers to Canada. In 
the following spring the Orca and Ordufia made three experimental 
voyages to New York via Quebec, but this involved a long detour 
and was not repeated. These efforts to attract new business were 
largely due to the serious slump that had set in, and the unfortunate 
effects of the United States “quota” restrictions. In addition the Ohio, 
Orca, Orbita and Ordufia were converted into “cabin” steamers— 
that is to say, they catered for cabin, tourist third cabin and third 
class passengers instead of first, second and third. 

Both the Hamburg American Line and Norddeutscher Lloyd 
had made a spectacular recovery during the years 1922-24. This, 
coupled with the reduction in emigration from Europe to the U.S.A., 
had a serious effect on the number of passengers embarking on 
Royal Mail ships at Hamburg. From 1925 onwards an increasing 
number of eastbound voyages terminated at Southampton instead of 
Hamburg. 

It was announced in November 1926 that the Royal Mail Com- 
pany would acquire the whole of the share capital of the White Star 
Line as from January 1st 1927. The White Star was operating a weekly 
express service on the Southampton—Cherbourg—New York route 
with three ships averaging over 40,000 tons, and it was decided that 
there was insufficient traffic to justify the continuance of both services. 
The Royal Mail service was obviously the one to be withdrawn. 

The last of the “O” steamer sailings was taken by the Orca, which 
left Southampton for Cherbourg and New York on December 7th 
1926, but this was not the last Royal Mail sailing to New York, 
however, as the Asturias and Avon sailed from Southampton in 
January 1927 and the Asturias made a second trip on April 16th. 
This was perhaps a fitting climax to the Company’s North Atlantic 
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career as the Asturias was a de luxe motor ship of over 22,000 tons. 
She was normally employed on the Company’s South American 
service and at that time shared with a sister ship, the Alcantara, the 
distinction of being the largest units in the Royal Mail fleet and the 
largest British motor ships. Both were subsequently converted from 
diesel to steam propulsion in order to increase their speed. 

The Ohio and Orca were transferred to the White Star Line, 
who renamed them Albertic and Calgaric and placed them in service 
between Liverpool, Quebee and Montreal. The Orbita and Ordufia 
were resold to the Pacific Steam Navigation Company to run between 
Liverpool and the west coast of South America. 

(V.B. In 1932 the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company became 
the RoyaL Mair Lines Limtrep.) 


1. (1921) Orbita (ce) 
(1923) Orbita 
15,486. 550 x67. 1-2. 35-T8 & ST-14 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1915 for 
P.S.N. Co. 1921 (30/4) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 
1923 (1/1) purchased from P.S.N. Co. 1927 resold to P.S.N. Co. 1950 sold; 
scrapped. 


la. (1921) Oropesa (c) 
14,072. 53066. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-14 (Cammell Laird (Birkenhead) ). 
Built 1920 for P.S.N. Co. 1921 (14/5) F/V Hamburg—Southampton-Cher- 
bourg—New York. 1923 returned to P.S.N. Co. 1941 sunk in North Atlantic. 


i) 


. (1921) Ordufia (c) 
(1923) Ordufia 
15,499—details as (1). Built 1914 for P.S.N. Co. 1914-20 chartered to Cunard 
Line (q.v.). 1921 (28/5) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 
1923 (it) purchased from P.S.N. Co. 1927 resold to P.S.N. Co. 1951 sold; 
scrapped. 


3. (1923) Orca 
16,063. 550 x 67. 1-2-C. 3S-T8 & ST-13 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1918 for 
P.S.N. Co. (cargo steamer). 1922 passenger accommodation completed. 
1923 (3/1) F/V Hamburg-Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1927 became 
Calgaric (White Star) (q.v.). 1935 sold; scrapped. 


4. 1923 Ohio 
18,940. 591 x72. 2-2. 25-08-17 (A. G. Weser (Bremen) ). (I-229; II-523; 
III-690). Laid down as Miinchen (N.D.L.). 1923 (4/4) M/V Hamburg— 
Southampton—Cherbourg—New York. 1927 became Albertic (White Star) 
(q.v.). 1934 sold to Japan; scrapped. 


FUNNEL: Yellow. 


FLAG: White; red saltire with golden crown in centre. 
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Chapter 158 
1921 


UNITED STATES LINES 
(UNITED STATES) 


1921. United States Shipping Board. 

1929. United States Lines Inc. (of Delaware). 

1931. United States Lines Company (of Nevada). 
1934. United States Lines Company (of New Jersey). 


HE Unrtep States Lines has been in operation since 1921, and 
although in the meanwhile it has undergone two major re- 
organisations there has been a continuity of service on the North 
Atlantic except during World War II. For this reason it will be 
appropriate to deal with the Company’s activities within the confines 
of a single chapter, but for the sake of clarity the fleet list will be 
divided into three sections, namely, the “Shipping Board” era, the 
“Chapman” era and the “International Mercantile Marine” (I.M.M.) 
era. 
The United States Lines owes its inception in 1921 to the failure 
of the United States Mail Steamship Company to carry out its under- 
takings with the United States Shipping Board, which had entrusted a 
large fleet of ships to its care. They included the 20,000 ton ex- 
German George Washington and America, which ran on the New 
York—Plymouth—Cherbourg-Bremen—Southampton—Cherbourg—New 
York route; the 10,000 ton ex-German Hudson, Potomac, Susque- 
hanna and Princess Matoika, all of which latterly ran between New 
York, Bremen and Danzig (either direct or via Queenstown) and the 
10,000 ton American-built Centennial State, Old North State and 
Panhandle State, which ran between New York and London via 
Queenstown and Boulogne. It had been rumoured many times that 
the 19,000 ton Mount Vernon and Agamemnon and the 18,000 ton 
President Grant—all of them ex-German steamers—would be joining 
the fleet. 

The trouble that arose between the United States Mail Company 
and the United States Shipping Board can be described in one word— 
“Money”. The Company had a bare minimum of capital, enormous 
operational losses were incurred and the position became so desperate 
that the Shipping Board was obliged to take action. It was decided that 
the remedy lay in themselves taking over the operation of the 
ships under the trade name United States Lines. There was no 
interruption of any kind in the service, and passengers and_ the 
general public alike were scarcely aware of what was going on behind 
the scenes. The fact that newspaper advertisements on August 31st 
1921 referred to the “United States Mail Steamship Company” and 
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those on September Ist to the “United States Lines” passed almost 
unnoticed. 

There were no changes of importance in the sailing schedule until 
February 1922, when the 13,850 ton Peninsula State (the nickname 
for Florida) sailed from New York for Bremen via Plymouth and 
Cherbourg. She had a speed of 18 knots, accommodation for first and 
third class passengers and was classified as a “535” ship, this being 
an indication of her overall length in feet. A sister ship, the Lone 
Star State (Texas), followed five weeks later. There was a good deal 
of criticism of these “State” nicknames, which were said to be 
undignified and certainly meant but littleto the average non-American. 
In May 1922, therefore, the Peninsula State became the President 
Pierce and the Lone Star State the President Taft. The death in 
office of President Harding caused them to be re-named a second time 
President Roosevelt and President Harding respectively in 1922. 

Since the beginning of 1922 the “502” type steamers Centennial 
State, Panhandle State and Old North State of the New York- 
London service had been calling at Cobh, Plymouth and Cherbourg 
eastbound and at Cherbourg and sometimes Cobh westbound. In 
May 1922 they, too, were re-named and became the Presidents 
Adams, Monroe and Van Buren respectively. Two further ships of 
similar type, the President Polk (ex-Granite State) and President 
Garfield (ex-Blue Hen State) were detailed to the service in August 
1922 and enabled sailings to be increased from fortnightly to weekly. 
The Granite State, as such, had made one voyage between New York 
and Bremen. 

The George Washington and America were both living up to 
their pre-war record of popularity and it was considered unnecessary 
to re-name them. For the sake of uniformity, however, the Hudson 
became the President Fillmore and the Princess Matoika the 
President Arthur. The Potomac completed her last voyage for the 
Company at about the time of these changes, so in her case the 
question of re-naming did not arise, nor did it with the Susquehanna, 
which remained in the service only until September 1922. Since the 
beginning of the year most of the steamers had terminated their 
eastbound voyages at Bremen, and with the withdrawal of the Sus- 
quehanna the extension to Danzig was abandoned. From the 
beginning of 1923 the President Arthur and President Fillmore’s 
itineraries became New York—Plymouth-Cherbourg—Bremen-South- 
ampton—Cherbourg—Cobh—New York. Both were withdrawn during 
the following autumn, the former being sold to the Los Angeles 
Steamship Company and the latter to the Dollar Steamship Line. 

Seldom has a new giant liner been heralded with more publicity 
than was the Leviathan when she left New York on July 4th 1923 
for Cherbourg and Southampton on her first voyage for the United 
States Lines. She was not, however, a new ship as she had completed 
two or three round voyages for the Hamburg American Line as the 
Vaterland prior to the outbreak of World War I, had been interned 
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at New York until the United States entered the war and then became 
the troopship Leviathan. Since the completion of her wartime duties 
she had been thoroughly reconditioned and converted to oil. In 
pre-war days her tonnage had been 54,282, but a different basis of 
measurement was now adopted and her tonnage became 59,956, as 
compared with the 56,551 tons of the White Star Majestic, which 
hitherto had been regarded as the largest merchant steamer in the 
world. This, in fact, she still was as ona similar basis of calculation 
her tonnage would have exceeded 61,000. It was widely advertised that 
the Leviathan was not only the world’s largest ship but also the fastest, 
the speed claim being based on the fact that she had maintained an 
average speed of 27-48 knots during an extended trial run. The 
speed claim was soon dropped. 

When first placed in service by the United States Lines the 
Leviathan carried first, second and third class passengers. About a 
year later some of her second class cabins and the best of the third 
class were set aside as tourist third cabin. A few years later the entire 
second class became tourist third cabin, and was eventually re-named 
tourist class. In 1926 the Leviathan carried 36,479 passengers 
between New York and Europe during the course of 25 one-way trips. 
Her passenger capacity was 3,200, and thus on an average she sailed 
half full. 

It was announced in September 1923 that the United States 
Shipping Board had sold seven ships of the “502” type, including the 
five running on the United States Lines’ New York—London service, to 
the Dollar Steamship Line for employment in a new round the 
world secvice. The transfer did not actually take place until early the 
following year when, it may be added, the American Merchant and 
four other 7,000 ton ships were placed on the New York—London 
route under the control of J. H. Winchester & Company, who 
operated them under the trade name “American Merchant Lines”. 

The 18,000 ton cabin steamer Republic, which had been com- 
pleted in 1907 as the Hamburg American President Grant, lett New 
York in April 1924 on her first voyage for the Company, her masts 
having, in the meanwhile, been reduced fromsixto four. The Presidents 
Harding and Roosevelt also became “cabin” steamers, as did the 
America, which for a time was unquestionably the most luxurious 
steamer of this type in service. She was seriously damaged by fire 
at Newport News in 1926, and there was some doubt at first whether 
she would be fit for further service. Her reconditioning took about 
a year. The Leviathan and George Washington continued to carry 
first class, although in due course the latter also became a cabin ship. 

The United States Shipping Board’s activities on the North 
Atlantic were no more successful financially than the United States 
Mail Company’s had been, and year after year considerable losses 
were incurred. Adverse criticism in the U.S.A. increased to such a 
pitch that in 1929 tenders were invited for the purchase of the fleet 
which was sold on March 21st 1929 to P. W. Chapman & Company 
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for a sum of over 16 million dollars. The ships included in the sale 
were the Leviathan, George Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding, President Roosevelt and the five ships of the 
American Merchant Lines. One quarter of the purchase price was 
payable in cash, and the balance plus accrued interest in equal instal- 
ments spread over a period of 15 years. Two important stipulations 
were that the Company would operate both services for not less than 
ten years, and that they would build two 45,000 ton ships to act as 
consorts to the Leviathan. 

The Chapman Company traded under the name Unirep States 
Lines Inc, of Delaware. The “Chapman era” followed the “Shipping 
Board era” without interruption, the only change of importance 
being the substitution of Hamburg for Bremen as the German 
terminal. No attempt was made to build the 45,000 tonners, but the 
keel of a steamer of well over 20,000 tons was laid on December 6th 
1930 and a second a few months later. 

In consequence of the failure of the Chapman Company to carry 
out the terms of the agreement, they operated the United States 
Lines for appreciably less than three years. On October 31st 1931 
they were foreclosed by the United States Shipping Board, who sold 
the Leviathan, President Harding, President Roosevelt, American 
Importer and American Traveler, together with the partly-completed 
Manhattan and Washington, to the Untrep States Lints CoMPANY 
of Nevada, which had been incorporated on September 23rd 1931 
and was controlled by the INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
Company. The American Merchant Lines and its five “American” 
ships were purchased by this concern at the same time and incor- 
porated into the United States Lines fleet. Important exclusions 
from the sale were the George Washington, America and Republic, 
of which the last-named had been returned to the Shipping Board 
a month or two previously in exchange for the American Importer 
and American Traveler, which were similar to the ships of the 
American Merchant Lines. The George Washington and America 
had completed their commercial careers but saw much further 
employment as troopships. 

The Leviathan continued to run between New York, Cherbourg 
and Southampton, and the opportunity was taken to re-measure her 
according to orthodox standards so that her gross tonnage became 
48,943 instead of 59,956. From mid-1932 onwards the President 
Harding and President Roosevelt’s itinerary became New York— 
Plymouth—Havre~-Hamburg—Havre-Southampton—Cobh—-New York, 
Havre being substituted for Cherbourg as the French port of call. Four 
American Merchant class ships were capable of maintaining a weekly 
service between New York and London, with a fifth held in reserve. 
In 1934 the newcomers to the class, the American Importer and 
American Traveler, inaugurated a new fortnightly service between 
New York and Liverpool via Cobh eastbound and via Glasgow and 
Belfast westbound. 
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The 24,300 ton Manhattan was launched in December 1931 and 
left New York on her maiden voyage to Europe in the following 
August. Her geared turbines drove twin screws and gave her a 
service speed of about 20 knots. At that time many of the North 
Atlantic lines were competing with each other to commission larger 
and still larger “cabin” steamers, but a good deal of surprise was 
caused when it became known that the Manhattan would come into 
this category. Her sister ship, the Washington, sailed on her maiden 
voyage to Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg in May 1933. 

An interesting result of the Washington’s entry into service was 
that the Leviathan was laid up. The Shipping Board insisted that she 
should return to service in the following year, and before making her 
first sailing in June 1934 she received a thorough overhaul. She made 
five round voyages during the summer, the last on September Ist from 
New York to Plymouth, Havre and Southampton, arriving back at 
New York on September 14th. A heavy loss was made on each voyage, 
and it was announced in March 1935that the Department of Commerce 
had authorised the Company to withdraw the Leviathan from service 
provided they laid down a sister ship to the Manhattan and Washing- 
ion. This they agreed to do and the Leviathan was laid up until 
January 26th 1938,when she sailed for Rosyth (Scotland) to bescrapped. 

The United States Lines’ ships had been operated between 
October 31st 1931 and December 1934 by the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company under an agency agreement, but in the latter month the 
International Mercantile Marine Company took over their operation 
under a similar agreement. A few months previously the I.M.M. 
Company had purchased the Dollar Lines’ interest in the United 
States Lines, thereby increasing their own holding to 85 per cent 
of the common stock and 60 per cent of the preferred stock. 

The Neutrality Act brought about a complete suspension of the 
Company’s sailings to Britain, France and Germany at the outbreak 
of World War II in September 1939. The Manhattan and Washing- 
ton sailed between New York and Genoa until Italy entered the war, 
but in February 1940 the President Harding together with the seven 
“American” ships were transferred to the newly-constituted “Société 
Maritime Anversoise” (Antwerp Navigation Company), which flew 
the Belgian flag and in which the ILM.M. Company held an important 
interest. No passengers were carried. All except the Ville d’ Anvers 
(ex-American Banker) were sunk by German aircraft or submarines. 
The President Roosevelt was not included in the transfer and 
eventually became the troopship Joseph T. Dickman. She was 
scrapped in 1948. 

The 26,450 ton America, which had been laid down as a replace- 
ment to the Leviathan, was launched at Newport News on August 
31st 1939 and completed 11 months later. Owing to the war, difficulty 
was found in providing suitable employment and for a time she was 
engaged on pleasure cruises. Later she was fitted out as the transport 
West Point, and during the course of the war steamed nearly 500,000 
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miles without an overhaul of her machinery. During this time she 
carried 500,000 troops. 

In 1941 the Manhattan and Washington became the troopships 
Wakefield and Mount Vernon, and after making a voyage from 
Halifax to Singapore with Canadian troops, were mainly employed in 
ferrying American troops across the North Atlantic. In September 
1942 whilst so engaged the Wakefield caught fire and was abandoned 
at sea, but subsequently taken into Halifax. After extensive rebuilding 
she became a permanent transport. 

The final change in the Company’s constitution took place in May 
1943, when the United States Lines Company (of Nevada) was merged 
into the International Mercantile Marine Company (of New Jersey), 
the name of which was concurrently changed to UNITED STATES 
Lines Company (of New Jersey). 

During 1945 the Company acquired seven “C-2” type cargo 
steamers of about 8,300 tons for North Atlantic service, eight more 
being acquired in 1946 and ten in 1947. All were given “American” 
names, early examples being American Merchant, Farmer, Banker 
and Shipper, thereby re-introducing names that had been well-known 
in pre-war days. A similar series of ships for Far Eastern and Austral- 
ian services was given “Pioneer” names. All had accommodation 
for 4-12 passengers, and services were established between New York 
and Cobh, Cherbourg or Havre, Southampton and Hamburg or 
Bremen; New York and London; and New York and Cobh, Dublin, 
Liverpool and Manchester. Six “Victory” ships of approximately 
similar type were acquired in 1948, given “American” names and 
established a new service between New York, Antwerp, Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. 

In 1946 the “C-4” type transports Marine Flasher, Marine 
Perch, Marine Marlin and Ernie Pyle (named after a well-known 
press correspondent) were chartered by the Company from the 
Maritime Commission and ran between New York, Plymouth or 
Southampton, and Havre, some voyages being extended to Antwerp 
or Hamburg, and from time to time a call was made at Cobh. A 
total of 550 passengers of uniform class was carried, a few in cabins 
but the majority in dormitories. ‘The same four ships and three more 
“Marines” were chartered in 1947, a similar number in 1948 and 
three in 1949, but owing to the austere nature of their accommodation 
they have not been employed subsequently. 

The America completed her war service early in 1946, and after a 
thorough reconditioning started her first commercial North Atlantic 
voyage on November 14th 1946 from New York to Cobh, South- 
ampton and Havre. She made an exceptionally fast run of 4 days 
22 hours 22 minutes from Ambrose to Cobh at an average speed of 
24°4 knots. At that time her tonnage was advertised as 26,454. In 
November 1949, however, the Company announced that in future 
they would use British gross tonnage measurements for the ship, 
and in consequence her tonnage became 33,532. 
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The 21,500 ton John Ericsson (formerly the Swedish American 
Kungsholm) made several voyages in 1946-47 under United States 
Lines colours on the New York—Cobh—Southampton—Havre route, 
but was not employed commercially by the Company in a passenger 
capacity, her principal activity being the carriage of “war brides”. In 
March 1947 she was badly damaged by fire in New York harbour, 
was refitted in Genoa and acquired by the Home Lines. 

In February 1948 the partly-reconditioned Washington was 
chartered by the Company from the Maritime Commission and 
entered the New York—Cobh—Southampton—Havre trade as a one- 
class ship. Some of her voyages terminated at Hamburg and latterly 
a call was usually made at Halifax westbound. She carried 1,100 
passengers at a widely-varying range of fares. The Company returned 
her to the Commission in October 1951, since when the America’s 
eastbound voyages have been extended to Bremen. 

The keel of a liner infinitely larger than any previously built in 
America was laid in a special dry dock at Newport News in 
February 1950. Considerable secrecy surrounded her construction, 
which was undertaken to the order and specification of the U.S. 
Navy, a primary consideration being that she should be capable in 
wartime of carrying some 14,000 troops. Special defence features 
included watertight sub-division similar in scale to that of a warship, 
distribution of machinery between two separate watertight compart- 
ments and abnormal fuel capacity. In order to reduce weight alumin- 
ium was used for the funnels, lifeboats, davits, radar mast, interior 
partitions and the majority of rivets in the superstructure. Light 
metal instead of wood has been used for the furniture and decor- 
ations in the public rooms and cabins, thereby making the ship 
virtually fireproof. 

This notable ship was floated on June 23rd 1951 and christened 
United States. She has a tonnage of 53,329 and dimensions of 917 
ft. x 102 ft., which enable her to pass through the Panama Canal. 
Her total cost was nearly 77 million dollars, of which it was originally 
intended that the United States Lines should contribute 28 million. 
It has subsequently been agreed that their total should be 32 million, 
the wide discrepancy between this sum and the grand total being 
accounted for largely by an allowance for defence features and a 
subsidy based on the difference in cost between building the ship in 
the U.S.A. and abroad. 

The United States sailed from New York on July 3rd 1952 on her 
maiden voyage to Havre and Southampton. She covered the 2,942 
nautical miles from Ambrose lightship to Bishop Rock in 3 days 
10 hours 40 minutes at an average speed of 35:59 knots, her highest 
daily speed being 36°21 knots. Homewards, she steamed from 
Bishop Rock to Ambrose in 3 days 12 hours 12 minutes at an average 
of 34°51 knots. Thus, in the short space of 11 days she improved 
upon the eastbound record by 3:9 knots and the westbound by 3°52 
knots—in each case the biggest margin on record. No subsequent 
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attempt has been made to beat her own records, but the probability 
is that, given favourable conditions, the United States could do so 
without much difficulty. 

Tt was announced in July 1954 that during her first two years in 
service the United States carried 139,362 passengers at an average 
speed of 30°73 knots, and spent 485 full days at sea. 

The America’s itinerary is now New York—Cobh—Havre-— 
Southampton—Bremen and vice versa. The United States omits the 
call at Cobh and usually terminates her eastbound voyages at South- 
ampton. Occasionally, however, she proceeds through to Bremen. 


(A) 1921-29 “SHIPPING BOARD” ERA 


1. (1921) George Washington 
23,788. 699 x 78. 2-4. 2S-Q8-18 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (I; II; IID). Built 1909 
for N.D.L. (q.v.). 1917 became George Washington (U.S. Govt.). 1921 ditto 
(U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1921 F/V New York-Bremen—New York. 1931 
(autumn) became U.S. transport. 1941 renamed Catlin but reverted to 
George Washington; reconditioned; funnels reduced to one. 1951 scrapped. 


2. (1921) America (1) 
21,114. 669 x74, 2-4. 2S-Q8-18 (Harland & Wolff). (I; II). Built 1905 as 
Amerika (““Hapag”’) (q.v.).1917 became America (U.S. Govt). 1921 ditto (U.S. 
Mail S.S. Co.) (g.v.). 1921 F/V New York-Bremen—New York. 1923 cabin; 
IIT. 1926 serious fire at Newport News. 1931 (autumn) became U.S. transport. 
1941 became Edmund B. Alexander (transport—one funnel). 


3. (1921) Susquehanna 
9,959. 501 x58. 1-4. 25-Q8-13 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (Cabin; III). 
Built 1899 as Rhein (N.D.L.) (g.v.). 1917 became Susquehanna (U.S. Govt.). 
1920 ditto (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1922 (4/3) F/V New York—Bremen. 
1922 (31/8) L/V ditto. 


4. (1921) Hudson 
(1922) President Fillmore 
9,699. 499 x 60. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (Cabin; III). Built 1899 
as Hamburg (‘““Hapag”’). 1916 became Red Cross (chartered). 1917 Powhatan 
(U.S. Govt.). 1920 New Rochelle (Baltic S.S. Corpn.) (q.v.). 1921 ditto (U.S. 
Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1921 Hudson (ditto). 1921 F/V New York-Bremen— 
New York. 1922 (12/7) F/V ditto as President Fillmore. 1924 became 
President Fillmore (Dollar). 1928 scrappek 


5. (1921) Princess Matoika 
(1922) President Arthur 
10,421. 522 x 60. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). (Cabin; III). Built 1900 
as Kiautschou (‘““Hapag’’). 1904 became Prinzess Alice (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1917 
Princess Matoika (U.S. Govt.). 1921 ditto (U.S. Mail S. S. Co.). (qg.v.). 1921 
F/V New York-Bremen—New York. 1922 F/V ditto as President Arthur. 1924 
became City of Honolulu (Los Angeles S.S. Co.). 1933 scrapped. 


6. (1921) Potomac 
9,832. 499 x58, 14. 2S-Q8-13 (Tecklenborg). (Cabin; III). Built 1900 as 
Neckar (N.D.L.) (q.v.). 1917 became Antigone (U.S. Govt.). 1921 ditto 
(U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1921 Potomac ditto. 1921 F/V New York—-Bremen 
—Danzig. 1922 L/V ditto, 1928 scrapped. 


10. 


Li 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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(1921) Centennial State 

(1922) President Adams 
10,533. 502 x62. 1-2-C. 2S-T8-14 (New York S.B. Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
(1-78; Ill). Built 1921—see U.S. Mail Co. 1921 F/V New York—London. 
1922 (May) F/V ditto as President Adams. 1924 became President Adams 
(Dollar) (q.v.). 1940-41 renamed President Grant. Later lost in South Pacific. 


(1921) Old North State 

(1922) President Van Buren 
10,533. Ditto. (I-78; II). Built 1920—see U.S. Mail Co. 1921 F/V New 
York-London. 1922 (May) F/V ditto as President Van Buren. 1924 became 
President Van Buren (Dollar) (q.v.). 1940-41 renamed President Fillmore. 
1942 became Marigold (U.S. hospital ship). 


(1921) Panhandle State 

(1922) President Monroe 
10,533. Ditto. (I-78; III). Built 1920-see U.S. Mail Co. 1921 F/V New York 
—London. 1922 (May) F/V ditto as President Monroe. 1924 became President 
Monroe (Dollar) (q.v.). 1940-41 renamed President Buchanan. 


(1921) Granite State 

(1922) President Polk 
10,533. Ditto. Built 1921. 1922 (April) F/V New York—Bremen. 1922 (Aug.) 
F/V New York-London as President Polk. 1924 became President Polk 
(Dollar) (g.v.). 1940-41 renamed President Taylor. 1943 (13/2) sunk off 
Canton Island (0). 


(1922) President Garfield 
10,533. Ditto. Built 1921 as Blue Hen State (U.S. Mail) (q.v.). 1922 (Aug.) 
F/V New York—London (N.B. Did not run for U.S. Lines as Blue Hen State.) 
1924 became President Garfield (Dollar) (g.v.). 1940-41 renamed President 
Madison. 1942 became Refuge (U.S. hospital ship). 


1922 Peninsula State 

(1922) President Pierce 

(1922) President Roosevelt 
14,127. 51672. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-18 (N.Y.S.B.Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
(I-320; III-324). 1922 (Feb.) M/V New York—Plymouth—Cherbourg—Bremen. 
1922 (May) F/V ditto as President Pierce. 1922 (Aug.) F/V ditto as President 
Roosevelt. 1924 cabin and III passengers. 1941 became Joseph T. Dickman 
(U.S. transport). 1948 scrapped. 


1922 Lone Star State 

(1922) President Taft 

(1922) President Harding 
14,127. Ditto. (1-320; [II-324). 1922 (Mar.) M/V New York—Plymouth-— 
Cherbourg—Bremen. 1922 (May) F'/V ditto as President Taft. 1922 (Aug.) 
F/V ditto as President Harding. 1924 cabin and III passengers. 1940 became 
Ville de Bruges (Antwerp Navigation Co.). 1940 (14/5) bombed and sunk in 
R. Scheldt. 


(1923) Leviathan 
29,956. 907 x 100. 3-2. 4S-ST-23 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). (I; II; ITI). 
Built 1914 as Vaterland (‘““Hapag’’) (q.v.). 1917 became Leviathan (U.S. 
troopship). 1923 (4/7) F/V New York—Cherbourg-Southampton. 1932 
tonnage reduced to 48,943. 1934 (1/9) L/V New York—Plymouth—Havre— 
Southampton—Havre—New York (arr. 14/9). 1934 (Sept.) laid up. 1938 (26/1) 
sailed New York-Rosyth (Scotland); scrapped. 
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15. (1924) Republic 


17,910. 598 x 68. 14. 25S-Q8-14 (Harland & Wolff). (Cabin; III). Laid down 
as Scotian (Wilson’s & Furness-Leyland) (q.v.). Completed 1907 as President 
Grant (“Hapag”). (q.v.). 1917 became President Grant (U.S. Govt.) 1924 
(29/4) F/V New York—Plymouth—Cherbourg—Bremen. 1931 (June) L/V Ham- 
burg-Southampton—Cherbourg-New York. Became U.S. troopship. 1952 
scrapped. 


(B) 1929-31 “CHAPMAN” ERA 
(1929) George Washington 
(1929) America 
- (1929) President Roosevelt 
. (1929) President Harding 
(1929) Leviathan 
- (1929) Republic 


(For details see “Shipping Board” era above.) 


(C) 1931 ONWARDS “INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE” ERA 


12 
13 
14 


. (1931) President Roosevelt 
. (1931) President Harding 
. (1931) Leviathan 


(For details see “Shipping Board” era above.) 


. (1931) American Merchant 
7,430. 437 X58. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-15 (American International S.B. Corp. 
(Hog Island, Penn.)) (Tourist 80). Built 1920 as Aisne (U.S. transport). 
1924 became American Merchant (A.M.L.) (q.v.). 1931 F/V for U.S. Lines, 
New York—London. 1940 became Ville de Namur (Antwerp Navigation Ca.) 
1940 (June) torpedoed and sunk. 


17. (1931) American Banker 


7,430. Ditto. Built 1920 as Cantigny (U.S. transport). 1924 became 
American Banker (A.M.L.) (q.v.). 1931 F/V for U.S. Lines, New York—London. 
1940 became Ville d’ Anvers (Antwerp Navigation Co.). 1946 City of Athens. 
1947 Protea. 1952 Arosa Kulm (Arosa) (q.v.). 


18. (1931) American Farmer 


7,430. Ditto. Built 1920 as Ourcg (U.S. transport). 1924 became American 
Farmer (A.M.L.) (q.v.). 1931 F/V for U.S. Lines, New York—London. 1940 
became Ville de Liége (Antwerp Navigation Co.). 1940 torpedoed and sunk, 
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19. (1931) American Shipper 
7,430. Ditto. Built 1921 as Tours (U.S. transport). 1924 became American 
Shipper (A.M.L.) (q.v.). 1931 F/V for U.S. Lines, New York—London. 1940 


became Ville de Mons (Antwerp Navigation Co.). 1940 (Sept.) torpedoed 
and sunk, 


20. (1933) American Trader 
7,430. Ditto. Built 1920 as Marne (U.S. transport). 1924 became American 
Trader (A.M.L.) (q.v.). 1931 F/V for U.S. Lines, New York—London. 1940 
ieee ie ille de Hasselt (Antwerp Navigation Co.). 1940 (Aug.) torpedoed 
and sunk. 


21. (1931) American Importer 
7,000. Ditto. Built 1920 as Somme (U.S. transport). 1934 F/V New York 
—Cobh-Liverpool-Glasgow—Belfast-New York. 1940 became Ville de Gand 
(Antwerp Navigation Co.). 1940 (Aug.) torpedoed and sunk. 


22. (1931) American Traveler 
7,999. Ditto. Built 1920 as Cambrai (U.S. transport). 1934 F/V New York 
—Cobh—Liverpool-Glasgow-Belfast-New York. 1940 became Ville d’Arlon 
(Antwerp Navigation Co.). 1940 torpedoed and sunk. 


23. 1932 Manhattan 
24,289. 668 x 86, 2-2. 25-ST(SR)-20 (New York S.B. Co. (Camden, N.J.)). 
(Cabin; tourist; II). Laid down 1930 (6/12). Launched 1931 (5/12). 1932 
(10/8) M/V New York—Plymouth-Hamburg. 1941 became Wakefield (U.S. 
troopship). 1942 (3/9) badly damaged by fire; abandoned but eventually 
reached Halifax; reconditioned at Boston as permanent troopship. 


24. 1933 Washington 
(1948) Washington (c) 
24,289. Ditto. (Cabin; tourist; ITI). Launched 1932 (20/8). 1933 (10/5) M/V 
New York—Plymouth-Hamburg. 1941 became Mount Vernon (U.S. troop- 
ship). 1948 (Feb.) F/V New York—Cobh-Southampton—Havre (1,100 passen- 
gers of uniform class). 1949 (Nov.) re-assessed tonnage 29,627. 1951 (12/10) 
L/V Southampton—New York; subsequently placed in “‘mothballs’’. 


24a. (1946) Marine Flasher (c) 
12,558. 497 x 72. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-16. (Kaiser Co. (Vancouver, Wash.) ). 
(Machinery aft). (Tourist 550). Built 1945. 1946-49 New York-Southampton 


—Havre, etc. 


24b. (1946) Marine Perch (c) 
12,410. Ditto. (Kaiser Co. (Richmond, Calif.). (Machinery aft). (Tourist 550). 
Built 1945. 1946-48 New York-Southampton—Havre, etc. 


24c. (1946) Marine Marlin (c) 
12,420. Ditto. (Kaiser Co. (Vancouver, Wash.). ) (Machinery aft). (Tourist 
590). Built 1945. 1946-48 New York—Southampton—Havre, etc. 


24d.(1946) Ernie Pyle (c) 
12,420. Ditto. (Machinery aft). (Tourist 550). Built 1945. 1946-47 New 
York—Southampton—Havre, etc. 


24e. (1947) Marine Falcon (c) 
12,420. Ditto. (Machinery aft). (Tourist 550). Built 1945. 1947-48 New 
York—Southampton—Havre, etc. 
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24f. (1947) Marine Jumper (c) 
12,420, Ditto. (Machinery aft). (Tourist 550). Built 1945. 1947-48 New 
York-Southampton-Havre, etc. 


24g.(1947) Marine Tiger (c) 
12,558. Ditto. (Machinery aft). (Tourist 550). Built 1945. 1947-49 New 
York—Southampton-Havre, etc. 


24h. (1948) Marine Shark (c) 
12,558. Ditto. (Machinery aft). (Tourist 550). Built 1945. 1948-49 New 
York—Southampton-Havre, etc. 


25. (1946) America (II)* 
26,454. 664 x93. 2-2-C, 25S-ST(DR & SR)-22 (Newport News S.B. & Dry 
Dock Co.). (I-516; cabin 371; tourist 159). Laid down 1938 (22 /8). Launched 
1939 (31/8), 1941 became West Point (U.S. troopship). 1946 (14/11) F/V New 
York—Cobh—Southampton-Havre. 1949 (Nov.) re-assessed tonnage 33,532. 


26. 1952 United States* 
53,329. 917 x 102. 2-1-C. 4S-ST(DR)-33 (Newport News S.B. & Dry Dock 
Co.). (I-871; cabin 508; tourist 549). Laid down 1950 (8/2) in dry dock. 
Floated 1951 (23/6). 1952 (3/7) M/V New York—Havre-Southampton (some 
subsequent voyages to and from Bremen). 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Red; white band below black top. 


FLAG: (a) 1921. White; blue ring with “Unrrep States Lines” in white; in the 
ring a red triangle with red three-bladed propeller. 
(b) 1929. White; blue ring and blue triangle; red star in upper corner. 
(c) 1931. White; blue American eagle and blue ‘U”, ‘S” and “L”. 
(d) 1938. White; blue American eagle. 


Chapter 159 
1921 


POLISH NAVIGATION COMPANY INC. 
(UNITED STATES) 


FEW months after the withdrawal of the American Line’s New 
NN estan service in November 1920, one of the three 

ships that had taken part in it since the Armistice, the 10,000 
ton New York, was sold to the Potish Navication CoMPANY INc., 
for whom she made two round voyages between New York, Antwerp 
and Danzig. The first started from New York on September 14th 
1921 and the second on November 2nd. By that time the rush to 
obtain transatlantic passages had largely abated and winter business 
at any rate, was back almost to normal. For these and other reasons 
the new company met with no success and was forced to close down. 


The New York was scrapped at Genoa in 1923. 
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1922 


NAVIGAZIONE LIBERA TRIESTINA 
(ITALIAN) 


HE Navicazione LIBERA TRIESTINA was established at Trieste 

under the Austrian flag on December 15th 1906 with a capital 

of 768,000 kronen. Its first steamers were the Alga, Onda, 
Stella and Sabbia, all of which carried cargo only and took part in 
tramping activities to various parts of the world. At the outbreak 
of World War I the fleet had increased to 11 ships and the capital 
to eight million kronen. 

The Company was re-established under the Italian flag after the 
Armistice, having in the meanwhile lost all but four of its ships. 
Energetic steps were taken to rebuild and, indeed, expand the fleet, 
no fewer than 24 steamers of 5,000-8,000 tons being completed at 
Trieste during the years 1920-23. Most of them were purely cargo 
steamers, but the 7,500 ton 7imavo, Monte Grappa and Piave and 
the 7,900 ton Duchessa d’ Aosta and Rosandra were each fitted with 
accommodation for some 40 cabin passengers. 

In 1922 the Company started an irregular cargo service from 
Genoa, Naples and Sicilian ports to New York and Philadelphia. 
Occasional sailings were undertaken by the passenger steamers, one 
of the first being by the Monte Grappa, which unfortunately had to 
be abandoned in mid-Atlantic in a sinking condition. 

A regular monthly service of cargo steamers was established to 
New York and Philadelphia in 1925 by the 5,000 ton Laguna and 
sister ships. A year later the Duchessa d’Aosta, Rosandra, Piave, 
Timavo and Leme started a combined passenger and cargo service 
from Trieste and Venice to ports on the North Pacific coast of the 
U.S.A. and Canada, homeward cargoes consisting largely of timber 
and wood-pulp. A cargo service from Genoa and Naples to Mexican 
Gulf ports followed in 1927. 

The 12,768 ton Albania had been completed for the Cunard 
Line in 1921. She carried 500 cabin passengers, and although in many 
ways a fine ship was very different from any other unit of the Cunard 
fleet. She was, in fact, a misfit and after being laid up for many 
months was sold to the Navigazione Libera Triestina in 1930, renamed 
California and detailed to the North Pacific service. She did not run 
for them on the North Atlantic, and is therefore ineligible for in- 
clusion in the accompanying fleet list. 

The Navigazione Libera Triestina was amalgamated with 
“ITALIA” in 1937. In addition to the activities already mentioned, the 
Company ran cargo services to Kast and West Africa. 
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1. 1920 Timavo 
7,434, 464 x 57. 1-2. S-T3-14 (San Rocco (Trieste) ). 


2. 1920 Monte Grappa 
7,434. Ditto. (Stabilimento Tecnico (Trieste) ). 1922 abandoned in North 
Atlantic. 


3. 1921 Piave 
7,065—details as (1). 


4. 1921. Duchessa d’ Aosta 
7,872—details as (2). 


5. 1921 Rosandra 
7,856—details as (1). 


FUNNEL: Yellow; blue band with white ‘.NLT”’. 


FLAG: Blue; white anchor and white ‘“SNLT”’. 


Chapter 16] 


1922 


NEW YORK-NAPLES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE New Yorx-NapLes STEAMSHIP COMPANY advertised in 

June 1922 that the steamer Philadelphia would sail under their 

auspices from New York on July Ist, August 15th and October 
Ist 1922 for Gibraltar, Naples, Palermo, Piraeus and Constantinople. 
This 10,000 ton twin-screw ship, built in 1889 as the Inman Line 
City of Paris, had been laid up since November 1920, when she 
completed her fmal voyage from Southampton and Cherbourg to 
New York for the American Line. 

The Philadelphia sailed from New York on the appointed date, 
and there followed one of the most astounding voyages it has ever 
been the fate of a modern passenger steamer to undertake—a mutiny 
broke out, officers with loaded revolvers are stated to have patrolled 
the ship and an attempt was made to scuttle her. 

The Philadelphia got only as far as Naples, where she was sold 
to shipbreakers. She was scrapped at Genoa. 


(1) New York Herald, 15/6/22, etc. 


yA 
Chapter 162 


1924-35 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
1936 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE Do.uar STEAMSHIP LINE was incorporated in the State of 
California in 1910, its founder being Captain Robert Dollar, 
who was born in Falkirk (Scotland) in 1844. 

In the autumn of 1923 the United States Shipping Board sold to 
the Dollar Line seven 10,000 ton “President” steamers, five of which 
had hitherto been employed in the United States Lines’ service 
between New York and London. All were placed on a new round the 
world service from New York to the Panama Canal, California, 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Malaya, Ceylon, Suez Canal and the Mediter- 
ranean to Boston and back to New York. 

The first sailing was taken by the President Harrison, which left 
San Francisco on January 5th 1924 and reached Port Said at the end 
of February. On the final leg of the journey to New York calls were 
made at Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles and Boston. Unlike 
the other lines described in these pages, the Company operated in 
one direction only—from east to west. The ships carried cargo and 
78 first class passengers. 

An eighth steamer of entirely different type—the 10,000 ton 
President Fillmore, built in 1899 as the Hamburg American Hamburg 
—was purchased from the Shipping Board. She was scrapped in 1928. 

On August 2nd 1929 the DoLiar Steamsuip Lings, Inc. Lrp., 
was incorporated in the State of Delaware and purchased the ships 
and goodwill of the Dollar Steamship Line (of California) and the 
Robert Dollar Company, but the latter continued to act as managing 
agents for the Company’s ships until 1938. 

The 15,000 ton Mongolia and Manchuria were purchased from 
the Panama Pacific Line in 1929 and entered the round the world 
service as the President Fillmore (11) and President Johnson, thereby 
enabling the Presidents Monroe and Hayes to be transferred to a 
new two-way transpacific service. The Company’s principal trans- 
pacific service had started in 1925, when they took over a series of 
12,000 ton “President” steamers from the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. One of these ships, the President Wilson, was detailed 
to the round the world service in 1929. 

Captain Robert Dollar died in 1931 at the age of 87, and was 
succeeded by his son, R. Stanley Dollar. 
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The world-wide depression of the 1930’s was responsible for the 
Company getting into financial difficulties. In 1938 it was taken over 
by the American Government, who reorganised it under the name 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LinEs. It remained under Government control 
until October 1952, when a syndicate known as the “American 
President Lines Associates Inc.” purchased a controlling interest 
at a public auction. 

An immediate result of the 1938 reorganisation was that seven 
new steamers were ordered to replace the seven older ships, of which, 
however, only the Presidents Adams, Harrison, Polk and Garfield 
were at that time engaged in the round the world service. The 
depression had resulted in a temporary decrease of sailings from fort- 
nightly to monthly. 

During the second half of 1940 and the first half of 1941 the 
Company took delivery of the 10,000 ton Presidents Jackson, Monroe, 
Hayes, Polk, Van Buren and Garfield, but the seventh ship, the 
President Adams, was handed over to the U.S. Navy. In order to 
avoid duplication, six of the seven original round the world steamers 
were renamed. In the meanwhile, the outbreak of World War II 
had made it necessary to re-route the round the world service so as 
to avoid the Mediterranean. The ships proceeded from Bombay to 
New York via the Cape of Good Hope, and in this way none of the 
new ships can be said to have run on the North Atlantic before 
“Pearl Harbor Day”, December 7th 1941, when the whole of the 
Company’s fleet of 20 ships was taken over by the U.S. Government. 

When the war ended the only ships to re-enter the Company’s 
service were the President Polk and President Monroe, one of which 
sails every two months from Boston for New York, Havana, Cristobal, 
Balboa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Cochin, Bombay, 
Karachi, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Marseilles, Genoa, 
Leghorn, New York and back to Boston. Intervening sailings are 
taken by cargo steamers carrying 12 passengers. In addition, the 
Company operates a two-way transpacific service between San 
Francisco and Manila by the 15,500 ton President Cleveland and 
President Wilson. ‘ 

During the summer of 1954 the Company acquired a controlling 
interest in the American Mail Line, which operates between Seattle 
and the Orient. They have since announced that they will build four 
980 feet passenger-cargo liners for the round the world aservice. 
The ships will have a speed of 20 knots and will carry 122 passengers. 


1. (1924) President Harrison 
10,533. 502 x62. 1-2-C. 25-T8-14 (New York S.B. Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
Built 1920 as Wolverine State (Pacific Mail). 1941 (8/12) deliberately wrecked 


in China Sea to render useless. 


2. (1924) President Hayes 
10,533. Ditto. Built 1920 as Creole State (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 1921 
became ditto (Pacific Mail). 1940-41 renamed President Tyler. 
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3. (1924) President Adams 
10,533. Ditto. Built 1921 as Centennial State (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.). (q.v.). 
1940-41 renamed President Grant; later lost in South Pacific. 


4. (1924) President Van Buren 
10,533. Ditto. Built 1920 as Old North State (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.) 
ate renamed President Fillmore. 1942 became Marigold (U.S. hospital 
ship). 


5. (1924) President Monroe (I) 
10,533. Ditto. Built 1920 as Panhandle State (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 
1941 renamed President Buchanan. 


6. (1924) President Polk (1) 
10,533. Ditto. 1922 became Granite State (U.S. Lines) (q.v.). 1940-41 
renamed President Taylor. 1943 (13/2) lost off Canton Island (0). 


7. (1924) President Garfield 
10,533. Ditto. Built 1921 as Blue Hen State (U.S. Mail S.S. Co.) (q.v.). 
eal renamed President Madison. 1942 became Refuge (U.S. hospital 
ship). 


8. (1924) President Fillmore (I) 
9,699. 499 x60. 2-2. 25-Q8-15 (Vulkan (Stettin) ). Built 1899 as Hamburg 
(‘“Hapag’’) (q.v.). (see also U.S. Lines). 1928 scrapped. 


9. (1929) President Fillmore (Il) 
15,903. 600 x65. 1-4. 2S-Q8-16 (New York S.B. Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
Completed 1904 as Mongolia (Pacific Mail) (see A.T.L.). 1940 became 
Panamanian (Panamanian). 


10. (1929) President Johnson 
15,903. Ditto. Completed 1904 as Manchuria (Pacific Mail) (see A.T.L.). 
1940 became Tagus (Panamanian). 1947 Santa Cruz (chartered to “Italia’’). 
1952 scrapped at Savona. 


11. (1929) President Wilson 
12,599. 516 x72. 1-2—C. 2S-ST(SR)-18 (New York S.B. Co. (Camden, N.J.) ). 
Built 1921 as Empire State (Pacific Mail). 1925 became President Wilson 
(Dollar transpacific service). 1940 Maria Pipa (Spanish). 1940 Cabo de 
Hornos (Ybarra). 


12. (1946) President Monroe (II)* 
9,255. 465 x70. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-17 (Newport News S.B. & D.D. Co.). 
(1-98). Built 1941. 


13. (1946) President Polk (I)* 
9,260. Ditto. (1-98). Built 1941. 


* Still in service. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


FUNNEL: Black; broad red band with white “‘$”’. 
FLAG: Red; large buff “‘$”’. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


FUNNEL: Blue; broad red band with white eagle and small white star in each corner. 
FLAG: Red; white eagle with small white star in each corner. 
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Chapter 163 


1924-31 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
(UNITED STATES) 


Hf United States Shipping Board, then the owners of the United 

States Lines, sold the five “President” steamers of their New 

York—London service to the Dollar Line in 1924 for a new round 
the world service. 

In their places the 7,000 ton American Merchant, American 
Banker, American Farmer, American Shipper and American Trader 
were handed over to J. H. Winchester & Company, who operated 
them between New York and London under the trade name AMERICAN 
MercuanT Lines. The ships carried 12 tourist passengers—later 
increased to 80—and for a time the Company remained outside the 
North Atlantic Passenger Conference, which meant, for one thing, 
that recognised travel agents were debarred from booking passengers 
for the Line. 

When the Shipping Board sold the United States Lines to P. W. 
Chapman & Company on March 21st 1929 the American Merchant 
and her four sister ships were included in the sale, but continued to 
operate as the American Merchant Lines. The Shipping Board fore- 
closed on Chapman’s on October 31st 1931 and sold the fleets of 
the United States Lines and the American Merchant Lines to the 
United States Lines Company of Nevada. 

As a result, the five steamers of the American Merchant Lines 
were incorporated into the United States Lines fleet, and sailed under 
their houseflag on the New York—London route. At a later date two 
similar ships—the American Importer and American Traveler— 
started a service between New York and Liverpool. Further details 
of the ships and services will be found in the United States Lines 
chapter. 


Chapter 164° 
1927 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE American Scantic Line Inc. was formed on September 12th 
Lt987 to operate a service of steamers between Atlantic coast 
ports of the U.S.A. and ports in Sweden, Denmark, Norway and 
Finland. The promoters were the New York firm of Moore «& 
McCormack Company Inc. which had been founded in 1913 by 
Albert V. Moore and Emmet J. McCormack. The first American 
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Scantic Line ship, the Minnequa, was purchased from the United 
States Shipping Board in October 1927. Others soon followed. 

In 1928 Congress passed a law allowing payments on a mileage 
basis to be made to American-flag steamship lines carrying the mails 
on essential routes. The American Scantic Line benefitted handsomely 
by this arrangement and, in fact, their business as a whole developed 
in an eminently satisfactory manner. There was also an increasing 
demand for passages. In 1932, therefore, arrangements were made 
for the Chickasaw, Bird City, Saguache and Schenectady to be fitted 
with 30 cabins of uniform class, capable of accommodating a total 
of 90 passengers. At the same time the ships were renamed Scanmail, 
Scanpenn, Scanstates and Scanyork. 

} From time to time the Company’s itinerary underwent changes. 

During the summer of 1939 it was New York—Gothenburg—Copen- 
hagen—Gydnia—Stockholm—Helsinki-Gdynia—Copenhagen—New York. 
For a period of nine months in 1933 a westbound call had been made 
at Stettin, but this was abandoned on instructions from the U.S. 
Post Office Department. At one time a regular call was made at 
Leningrad, but latterly this became only an occasional feature. 

World War II was responsible for the temporary abandonment 
of the service. A cargo service was resumed in 1945, and a year or two 
later plans were considered for the building of two passenger-cargo 
steamers with accommodation for 160 passengers. For various 
reasons nothing has been done so far, and at the present time the 
Company is maintaining a service between Baltimore—Philadelphia 
—New York—Boston—Oslo—Gothenburg—Copenhagen with cargo steam- 
ers carrying 12 passengers. 

On September 8th 1938 the Moore & McCormack Company Inc. 
changed its name to MoorEe-McCormack Lines Inc. A month later 
the 20,000 ton Brazil sailed from New York for South America and 
thereby inaugurated the American Republics Line under Moore- 
McCormack management. The Uruguay and Argentina followed. 
All three ships are still engaged in this service. 


1. (1932) Scanmail 
5,163. 39054. 1-2. S-ST(DR)-13 (American International S.B. Corp. 
(Hog Island, Pa.) ). Built 1919 as Chickasaw. 


2. (1932) Scanpenn 
5,163. Ditto. Built 1919 as Bird City. 


3. (1932) Scanstates 
5,163. Ditto. Built 1919 as Saguache. 1940 became Cantuaria (Lloyd 


Brasileiro). 


4. (1932) Scanyork 
5,163. Ditto. Built 1919 as Schenectady. 1940 became Maua (Lloyd 
Brasileiro). 1952 constructive total loss. 


FUNNEL: Buff; broad green band with red ‘‘M”’ in white ball; black top. 
FLAG: White with red cross; green border. 
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1930-35 


POLSKIE TRANSATLANTYCKIE TOWARZYSTWO 
OKRETOWE 
(Polish Transatlantic Shipping Company Ltd.) 


1935-50 


GDYNIA-AMERIKA LINJE ZEGLUGOWE SPOLKA 
(Gydnia-America Shipping Line) 


1950-51 


POLSKIE LINJE OCEANICZNE 
(Polish Ocean Lines) 


(POLISH) 


HE Potskite TRANSATLANTYCKIE TowARzystwo OKRETOWE 
TD eaiish Transatlantic Shipping Company Limited) was founded 

at Gdynia in 1930 to take over the three steamers of the Baltic 
American Line—the 7,000 ton Polonia, Estonia and Lituania— 
and with them to continue the service that this Company had been 
running from the Baltic to New York, but under the Polish instead 
of the Danish flag. It should be mentioned that the port of Gdynia, 
situated in the much talked-about “Polish Corridor”, was still in a 
far-from-finished condition. N evertheless, tremendous strides had 
been made and it bore little resemblance to the small fishing village 
which had existed on the spot in the days before World War I. 

The Estonia and Lituania were renamed Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko respectively; the name Polonia, being eminently suitable, 
remained unchanged. The first sailing of the new Company took place 
in March 1930 from Gdynia to Copenhagen, Halifax and New York. 

These three steamers were all 15 or more years old. It was, there- 
fore, necessary from an early stage in‘ the Company’s career to 
consider ways and means of replacing them. The solution lay in a 
trade agreement, which was signed in 1934 between Italy and Poland, 
whereby the former undertook to build two motor ships of over 
14,000 tons in return for a series of shipments of Polish coal. The 
first of the ships, the Pilsudski, left Trieste for Gdynia in August 
1935. The Batory had been launched a month previously. In the 
meanwhile the name of the Company had been changed to Gpynia- 
AMERIKA LINJE ZEGLUGOWE SPOLKA (Gdynia-America Shipping 
Line). 

The maiden voyage of the Pilsudski took place in September 
1935 from Gdynia to New York. Both she and her sister ship had been 
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built to accommodate 370 cabin and 400 third class passengers, but 
it was decided to reclassify the accommodation as tourist and third 
class. The Batory entered service in the following year. 

The Pulaski, Kosciuszko and Polonia were detailed to a new 
service between Gdynia and South America, for which the 11,500 ton 
motor ships Chrobry and Sobieski were built in 1939 in Denmark 
and England respectively. With the completion of these two ships 
the Polonia was scrapped, and the other veterans withdrawn. 

At the outbreak of World War II the Pilswdski became an armed 
merchant cruiser, and was sunk near the River Humber in November 
1939. The Chrobry was sunk at Narvik during the invasion of Norway 
in 1940. The Batory and Sobieski served as allied troopships and both 
survived the war, as did the Pulaski and Kosciuszko, which were 
renamed and have since been scrapped. 

In 1946 the Sobieski was placed in service between Italy and New 
York. She was sold to Russia in 1950. 

The Batory resumed commercial service in May 1947 between 
Gdynia, Copenhagen and New York, carrying first class and tourist 
passengers. A call at Southampton in each direction was introduced. 
‘The service was discontinued early in 1951, when for political reasons 
the Company, which had latterly substituted the description PoLisH 
Ocean Lines for “Gdynia-America Line”, was refused docking 
facilities at New York. In consequence, the Batory sailed from 
Gdynia for Bombay and Karachi via Southampton and Suez in 
August 1951, and has been engaged in this service ever since under 
the auspices of the Polish Ocean Lines. 


1. (1930) Polonia 
7,858. 450 x 56. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). Built 1911 as Kursk (Russian 
American) (q.v.). 1921 became Polonia (Baltic American) (q.v.). 1930 F/V 
Gdynia—Copenhagen—New York. 1936 transferred to S. American service. 
1939 scrapped. 


2. (1930) Pulaski: 
6,503. 426 x53. 2-2. 2S-Q8-15 (Barclay Curle). Built 1912 as Czar (Russian 
American) (q.v.). 1921 became Estonia (Baltic American) (q.v.). 1930 F/V 
Gdynia—Copenhagen—New York. 1936 transferred to S. American service. 
1939 became a transport. 1946 Empire Penryn (British). 1949 scrapped at 
Blyth. 


3. (1930) Kosciuszko 
6,598. 44053. 2-2. 2S-08-15 (Barclay Curle). Built 1915 as Czaritza 
(Russian American) (g.v.). 1921 became Lituania (Baltic American) (q.v.). 
1930 F/V Gdynia—Copenhagen—New York. 1936 transferred to S. American 
service. 1939 became Gdynia (Polish naval depot ship). 1946 became Empire 
Helford (British). 1949 (Dec.) sold to Germany; scrapped. 


4. 1935  Pilsudski (M/S) 
14,294. 49971. 2-2-C. 2S-2SC.SA-17 (Cantieri Riuniti dell’ Adriatico 
(Monfalcone) ). (tourist 370; II1I-400). Launched 1934 (19/12). 1935 (Sept.) 
M/V Gdynia—New York. 1939 (26/11) torpedoed near River Humber when 
serving as Allied armed merchant cruiser. 
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5. 1936 Batory (M/S) 
14,287. Ditto. (tourist 370; IN—400). Launched 1935 (3/7). 1936 (18/5) 
M/V Gdynia—Copenhagen—New York. 1939 became Allied transport. 1947 
(May) F/V after W.W.II, Gdynia-New York (I; tourist). 1951 (Jan.) L/V 
Gdynia—Copenhagen—Southampton—New York and return. 1951 (Aug.) 
F/V Gdynia—Southampton—Suez Canal-Bombay-—Karachi. 


6. (1946) Sobieski (M/S) 
11,030. 493 x 67. 1-2-C. 2S-25C.DA-17 (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Rich- 
ardson). (I-44; tourist 860). Built 1939 for Company’s S. American service. 
1946 F/V Italy-New York. 1950 sold to Russia. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1930 Buff. 
(b) 1935 Buff; red band with shield and trident device of houseflag, 


FLAG: (a) 1930 White-red-white horizontal stripes; on the red ‘‘P.T.”’ 
(b) 1935 White-red-white horizontal stripes; on the red blue trident on 
red pointed shield with white sides; white “GA” and ‘‘L’’. 


Chapter 166 
1931-38 


BALTIMORE MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(UNITED STATES) 


HE Battimore Mair Steamsutp Company was incorporated in 
A he State of Maryland on July 7th 1930. It was a subsidiary of the 

International Mercantile Marine Company, now the United 
States Lines. 

The Company purchased five 440 feet World War I transports, 
which were lengthened to 486 feet, fitted with double reduction 
geared turbines and provided with tourist class accommodation for 
80 passengers. They were renamed City of Baltimore, City of Ham- 
burg, City of Havre, City of Newport News and City of Norfolk. 
The first sailing took place on July 2nd 1931 from Baltimore to 
Southampton, Havre and Hamburg. 

The service was withdrawn in June 1938 and the ships transferred 
to the Panama Pacific Line’s service between New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, the ships named after European ports being 
suitably renamed City of San Francisco and City of Los Angeles. 
The Company was dissolved on June 17th 1947. 


1. (1931) City of Baltimore 
8,424, 486 x 56. 1-2. S-ST(DR)-15 (Bethlehem S.B. Corp. (Alameda, Calif.) ). 
(Tourist-80). Built 1919 as Steadfast (U.S. transport). 1931 lengthened and 
re-engined. 1931 F/V_ Baltimore-Southampton—Havre-Hamburg. 1938 
transferred to Panama Pacific Line. 1941 became U.S. transport. 
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. (1931) City of Hamburg 
8,424. Ditto. Built 1919 as Eclipse (U.S. transport). 1931 as above. 1938 
became, City of San Francisco (Panama Pacific). 1941 became U.S. transport. 
3. (1931) City of Havre 
8,424. Ditto. Built 1918 as Victorious (U.S. transport). 1931 as above. 
1938 became City of Los Angeles (Panama Pacific). 1941 William P. Biddle 
ea transport). 1942 (Aug.) sunk by Japanese “‘suicide bomber” off Guadal- 
canal. 


4, (1931) City of Newport News 
8,424. Ditto. Built 1919 as Archer (U.S. transport). 1931 as above. 1938 
transferred to Panama Pacific Line. 1941 became U.S. transport. 

5. (1931) City of Norfolk 
8,424. Ditto. Built 1918 as Independence (U.S. transport). 1931 as above. 
1938 transferred to Panama Pacific Line. 1941 became U.S. transport. 


FUNNEL: Buff with narrow red band; black top. 
FLAG: White; red and black “‘bottony’’ (cross). 
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1931-39 


BERNSTEIN LINE 
(ARNOLD BERNSTEIN REEDERE!) 
(BERNSTEIN (RED STAR) LINE) 


(CERMAN) 


HE ARNOLD BERNSTEIN REEDEREI was founded in 1926 by Herr 
4 Deven Bernstein, who acquired several ocean-going cargo 

steamers, most of which were placed in service between Antwerp 
and New York. They included the 5,226 ton Eberstein and the 
5,946 ton Hohenstein, built in 1904 as the Hamburg American 
California and Polynesia, and a smaller ship, the 3,992 ton Schleswig- 
Holstein, formerly the Lord Ormonde of the Irish Shipowners Co. Ltd. 

In 1928-29 the Company purchased the 7,000 ton Mamari, 
Matatua and Arawa from the Shaw, Savill & Albion Line, and 
renamed them Gerolstein, Ilsenstein and K6nigstein respectively. 
A further acquisition was the 6,000 ton Drachtenstein, formerly the 
Donaldson Line cargo steamer Carmia, and built in 1906 as the same 
Company’s passenger steamer Cassandra. 

Early in 1930 the Erie Railroad entered into negotiations with 
the Bernstein Line, with the result that a limited liability company 
was formed and the railroad purchased two million dollars worth of 
bonds in return for a mortgage on the fleet. Both parties benefitted 
initially from this transaction as the Bernstein Line were able to 
reimburse certain German shipyards for repairs and alterations to 
their ships, and the Erie Railroad obtained the rail haul of most of 
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the cargo shipped by the Line to Europe. Eastbound cargoes, it 
should be added, consisted largely of unpacked automobiles. 

Shortly after the conclusion of these arrangements the world-wide 
slump seriously curtailed the shipment of American cars to Europe. 
It was decided in 1931, therefore, to instal accommodation for 
passengers of one class in the Gerolstein, Ilsenstein and Kénigstein, 
all of which had carried passengers in their Shaw Savill days. The 
Arawa had been the most profitable in this respect, her original 
complement being 44 first, 70 second and 200 third class. To begin with 
the Company operated outside the North Atlantic Passenger Conference. 

When the old-established Red Star Line fell on evil days in 
1934 it was originally anticipated that it would be purchased by a 
British syndicate. ‘The British Government intervened, however, and 
the Line was eventually acquired by Arnold Bernstein in conjunction 
with an American Trust Company, a separate concern, the BERNSTEIN 
(Rep Star) Lue being formed in 1935. The ships included in the 
sale were the 16,000 ton Pennland and Westernland, which were 
adapted to carry large numbers of unpacked automobiles in addition 
to over 500 tourist class passengers. They continued to run between 
Antwerp, Halifax and New York via Southampton. 

In January 1937 Mr. Bernstein, who was a non-aryan, was arrested 
by the Nazis and thrown into prison. He played no further part in 
the Company’s activities. For various reasons, including the fact 
that the Gerolstein, Ilsenstein and Kénigstein were all over 30 years 
old, the principal units of the fleet were disbanded, the first two 
being scrapped in 1939 and the last-named sold to Belgium. In June 
1939 the Holland America Line purchased the Pennland and Western- 
land, together with the rights to the Antwerp—New York service, on 
which the two ships continued to run without change of name. 

The Pennland was sunk during World War II. Although the 
Westernland survived its perils, she was purchased by the British 
Government and has since been scrapped. 


1. (1931) Gerolstein 
7,772. 45456. 1-2. 2S-Q8-13 (Harland & Wolff). Built 1904 as Mamari 
(Shaw, Savill & Albion). 1928-29 purchased by Arnold Bernstein and renamed 
(6,845 tons). 1931 passenger accommodation fitted. 1939 sold. 


2. (1931) Ilsenstein 
8,216. 448 x56. 1-2. 2S-T6-13 (Workman Clark). Built 1904 as Matatua 
(Shaw, Savill & Albion). 1928-29 purchased by Arnold Bernstein and renamed 
(6,518 tons). 1931 passenger accommodation fitted. 1939 scrapped. 

3. (1931) Kénigstein . 
9,626. 45960. 1-2. 2S-T6-13 (Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson). 
Built 1907 as Arawa (Shaw, Savill & Albion). 1928-29 purchased by Arnold 
Bernstein and renamed (7,415 tons). 1931 passenger accommodation fitted. 
1939 became Gandia (Belgian). 1942 (22/1) war casualty. 


4. (1935) Pennland 
16,082. 575 x 68. 2-2-C. 38-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). Laid down 1913 
as Pittsburgh (American Line)—see White Star and Red Star. 1935 F/V 
PRUE hig REINS York. 1939 (June) sold to Holland America 
e (g.v.). 
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5. (1935) Westernland 
16,231. Ditto. Built 1918 as Regina (Dominion) (q.v.). 1935 F/V Antwerp- 
Southampton—New York. 1939 (June) sold to Holland America Line (q.v.). 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN 
FUNNEL: Black with white-edged house flag. 
FLAG: Horizontal divisions of black and red; white diamond with ‘‘AB”’ in black. 


BERNSTEIN (RED STAR) 


FUNNEL: Black with red star on white band. 
FLAG: White broad pennant with red star. 


Chapter 168 
1932 
“ITALIA” 
1932. “Ttalia”—Flotte Riunite Cosulich-Lloyd Sabaudo-N.G.I. 


1937. “Italia” Societa Anonima di Navigazione 
1952. “Italia” Societa per Azioni di Navigazione 
(ITALIAN) 


HE “Trat1aA”—F Lotte RiuniTE CosuLicH-LLOyDSABAUDO-N.G.L., 

came into being on January 2nd 1932 by the amalgamation of 

the Navigazione Generale Italiana and Lloyd Sabaudo, and the 
co-ordination of the Cosulich Line into the same financial group. 
The last-named company, however, still maintained a separate 
management at Trieste. 

There were two principal reasons for the formation of the new 
company. The first was that the worldwide depression had seriously 
affected the Italian lines and made it essential to eliminate all wasteful 
competition. The second, and perhaps the more important, was that, 
for prestige reasons, the Italian Government had encouraged both 
the N.G.I. and the Lloyd Sabaudo to lay down a mammoth ship of 
about 50,000 tons. The N.G.I. Rex and the Lloyd Sabaudo Conte di 
Savoia had been launched in 1931 and were due to enter service 
during the latter half of 1932. All three companies had been parties 
to a pooling arrangement on the North Atlantic since 1928, but the 
approaching completion of the new ships made it highly desirable 
to go a stage further—in the interests of economy it was imperative 
for the new ships to be operated under one management. 

The new company had a capital of 720 million lire and a fleet 
of 22 ships totalling 400,476 tons gross. The most important N.G.I. 
ships in commission were the Augustus (32,650 tons) and Roma 
(32,583) of the Genoa-New York service together with the Duilio 
(24,281) and Giulio Cesare (21,657) of the South American service. 
The Lloyd Sabaudo contributed the Conte Grande (25,661) and Conte 
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Biancamano (24,416) for the Genoa-New York service and the 
Conte Verde (18,765) and Conte Rosso (17,048) for the South 
American. The Cosulich Saturnia (23,940) and Vulcania (23,970) 
ran between Trieste and New York; the 20,000 ton Neptunia and 
Oceania were under construction for the Trieste-South America 
trade. Thus, there was a duplication of N.G.I. and Lloyd Sabaudo 
services on both North and South Atlantic. For a time the Augustus, 
Roma, Conte Grande and Conte Biancamano all remained on the 
North Atlantic, but the Conte Verde and Conte Rosso were trans- 
ferred to the Lloyd Triestino, in whose Far Eastern service they 
subsequently took part. 

The new N.G.I. giant, the 51,062 ton Rex, left Genoa on Sep- 
tember 27th 1932 on her maiden voyage to New York. The Conte di 
Savoia was slightly smaller than the Rex and was easily distinguish- 
able by her cruiser stern. A special feature was her Sperry stabilizer, 
the object of which was to reduce rolling to a minimum. She entéred 
the service in November 1932. 

The Rex, Conte di Savoia, Augustus and Roma, together with 
the Cosulich Saturnia and Vulcania, usually took charge of the New 
York service, thereby enabling the Conte Grande and Conte Bianca- 
mano to be transferred to the South American route, which was 
augmented as necessary by the Augustus. The Duilio and Giulio 
Cesare inaugurated a new service between Italy and South Africa. 

In spite of an inauspicious maiden voyage the Rex soon became 
a highly popular and reliable ship. In August 1933 she steamed from 
Tarifa (near Gibraltar) to Ambrose in 4 days 13 hours 58 minutes at 
an average speed of 28-92 knots and thereby won the record for the 
fastest westward crossing from the Norddeutscher Lloyd Bremen, 
but never succeeded in gaining the eastward record. She was appre- 
ciably faster than the Conte di Savoia, whose best passage barely 
exceeded 274 knots. ’ 

Signor Mussolini decided in 1936 that Italian shipping should be 
concentrated into four principal groups—one to include both North 
and South Atlantic; another to work the lines to Africa, Asia and 
Australia and two others the subsidised lines in the Mediterranean. 
The new arrangements came into operation on January 2nd 1937. 
They provided for the liquidation of “Italia—Flotte Riunite” and the 
creation of “ItTatta” SocreTA ANONIMA DI NAVIGAZIONE, which 
absorbed the “Cosulich” Societa Triestina di Navigazione. The new 
Company’s resources were concentrated entirely on the North and 
South Atlantic, and in consequence it had to part with a number of 
ships. The New York fleet was not, however, affected. 

World War II was responsible for the loss of the Company’s 
four largest ships—the Rex, Conte di Savoia, Augustus and Roma— 
in addition to the South American service Oceania and Neptunia, 
the ex-N.G.I. Duilio and Giulio Cesare and the ex-Lloyd Sabaudo 
Conte Rosso and Conte Verde. The last four had passed into the hands 
of the Lloyd Triestino, The only surviving members of the fleet at the 
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end of the war were the Conte Grande, Conte Biancamano, Saturnia, 
Vulcania and the 9,000 ton Principessa Giovanna, all of which had 
been requisitioned, the first four by the Americans and the last-named 
by the British. 

The Vulcania was returned to the Italian Government by the 
U.S.A. on November 14th 1946, delivered to “Italia” on December 
lst and for the next four months was employed in transporting 
prisoners of war and refugees from East Africa to Italy. In the mean- 
while her sister ship, the Saturnia, was also de-requisitioned and on 
January 20th 1947 undertook the first post-war sailing from Genoa 
to New York under a special arrangement with the American Export 
Lines. A week later the Principessa Giovanna, which had been 
employed by the British as a hospital ship, sailed to Buenos Aires 
as the San Giorgio. In the following July the Vulcania made her 
first post-war commercial voyage to South America, after which she 
joined the Saturnia on the North Atlantic. Finally, the Conte Grande 
and Conte Biancamano sailed to South America in 1949. 

In the meanwhile the 9,000 ton Ugolino Vivaldi, Sebastiano 
Caboto and Paolo Toscanelli had been completed in 1947-48 and 
sailed on their maiden voyages to South or Central America, three 
similar ships following them in 1949. In addition the Leme (formerly 
of the Navigazione Libera Triestina) was de-requisitioned and the 
15,000 ton Santa Cruz chartered from the Tagus Navigation Com- 
pany. By this time the 28,000 ton Giulio Cesare was nearing comple- 
tion for the South American service and a sister ship, the Augustus, 
was under construction. They were commissioned in 1951-52. 

Having catered for the needs of the South American trade the 
Company was now able to turn its attention to the North Atlantic, 
for which the 29,000 ton Andrea Doria was laid down in 1950 and the 
Cristoforo Colombo in 1952. The former started her maiden voyage 
from Genoa to New York in January 1953 and the latter in July 1954. 
Thus, the Company has made a remarkable recovery during the past 
few years and possesses a fleet of ships second to none on the particular 
routes they serve. 

At the time of writing “Italia” is maintaining the following 
services : Genoa—Cannes—Naples—Gibraltar-New York by the Cristo- 
foro Colombo and Andrea Doria; Genoa—Naples—Palermo-Gibraltar— 
Lisbon—Halifax—New York by the Saturnia and Vulcania (and in 
summer only by the Conte Biancamano); Genoa—Barcelona—Dakar— 
Brazil—Argentina; Genoa—Naples—Barcelona—Panama Canal—West 
coast of South America; Trieste-Naples-Genoa—South America; 
cargo service, Adriatic-South America; cargo service, Adriatic— 
Panama Canal—Pacific coast of North America. 


1. (1932) Roma 
32,583. 66683. 2-2. 4S-ST(SR)-20 (Ansaldo (Sestri Ponente) ). (1-537; 
11-548; III-708. Built 1926 for N.G.I. (q.v.). 1943 became Aquila (Italian 
Navy); converted to aircraft carrier; subsequently damaged by bombing. 
1950-51 scrapped at Spezia. 
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2. (1932) Augustus (M/S) 
32,650. 666 x 83. 2-2. 4S-2SC.DA-19 (Ansaldo (Sestri Ponente) ). Built 1927 
for N.G.L. (q.v.). 1943 became Sparviero (ltalian Navy); converted to aircraft 
carrier. 1944 (Sept.) scuttled by Germans at Genoa. 1946 refloated; sold. 1951 
scrapped. 


3. (1932) Conte Grande 
25,661. 65278. 2-2. 2S-ST(DR)-19 (Stabilimento Tecnico (Trieste) ). 
Built 1928 for Lloyd Sabaudo (q.v.). 1941 (22/8) seized by Brazil; sold to 
U.S.A. and renamed Monticello (U.S.). 1947 (23/7) returned to “Italia”; 
reverted to Conte Grande (tonnage 23,842). 1949 (14/7) F/V after W.W.IIL, 


Genoa—Buenos Aires. (Owned by Societa Marittima Nazionale—chartered by 
““Ttalia’’.) 


4. (1932) Conte Biancamano 
(1949) Conte Biancamano* (c 
24,416, 651 x76. 2-2. 2S-ST(DR)-19 (Beardmore). Built 1925 for Lloyd 
Sabaudo (q.v.). 1937 transferred to Lloyd Triestino. 1941 (Dec.) seized by 
U.S. at Colon; renamed Hermitage. 1949 (10/11), F /V after W.W.II, Genoa 
Buenos Aires as Conte Biancamano. (Is sometimes employed on N. Atlantic.) 
Owned by Societa Marittima Nazionale—chartered by “Italia” (I-215; cabin 
333; tourist 1,030) (tonnage 23,062). 


Do. 1982 Rex 
915062. 1833 97/9297 4S-ST(SR)-28 (Ansaldo (Sestri Ponente) ). (I-604; 
special 378; tourist 410; III-866). Laid down 1930 (27/4). Launched 1931 (1/8). 
1932 (27/9) M/V Genoa—New York. 1944 (9/9) bombed and sunk by British 
aircraft at Capodistria. 1947-48 scrapped. 


6. 1932 Conte di Savoia 
48,502. 78696. 2-2-C. 4S-ST(SR)-27. (Cantieri Riuniti dell’ Adriatico). 
({-360; Tourist 778; III-922). Laid down 1930 (4/10). Launched 1931 (28/ 10). 
1932 (30/11) M/V Genoa—New York. 1943 (11/9) bombed and sunk in shallow 
water. 1945 (16/10) refloated; sold. 1950 scrapped. 


7. (1937) Vulcania* (M/S) 
23,970. 63180. 1-2. 2S-2SC.DA-21 (Cantiere Navale  Triestino 
(Monfalcone) ). Built 1928 for Cosulich (q.v.). 1943 became U.S. transport. 
1946 (14/12) de-requisitioned by U.S.A. 1947 (20/1) F/V on North Altantic 
after W.W.II, Genoa-New York. (Tonnage 24,496). 


8. (1937) Saturnia* (M/S) 
23,940. Ditto. Built 1927 for Cosulich (q.v.). 1944 became hospital ship 
Francis Y. Slanger (U.S. Navy). 1946 (1/12) returned to ““Ttalia”; reverted 
to Saturnia. 1947 (29/8) F/V on North Atlantic after W.W.II, Genoa~New 
York. (Tonnage 24,346). 


9. 1953 Andrea Doria* 
29,082. 62790. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR & SR)-23 (Ansaldo (Genoa) ). (I-218; 
ep 320; tourist 703). Launched 1951 (16/6). 1953 (14/1) M/V Genoa—New 

ork. 

10. 1954  Cristoforo Colombo* 
29,100..627 < 90.11 2S-ST(DR & SR)-23 (Ansaldo (Genoa) ). (I-202; 
cabin 244; tourist 703). Laid down 1952 (19/1). Launched 1953 (10/5). 1954 
(15/7) M/V Genoa—New York. 


* Stull in North Atlantic service. 
FUNNEL: White with narrow green band; red top. 


FLAG: Vertical white and red stripes; on the white a red cross; on the red a 
large white ‘“fleur-de-lys” type design. 
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1939 
GREEK LINE 


General Steam Navigation Company of Greece 
(GREEK) 


Compafiia Maritima del Este S.A. 
(PANAMANIAN) 


Transatlantic Shipping Corporation 
(LIBERIAN) 


HE GeneraL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY OF GREECE—now 

known as the GrEEK LineE—was founded in 1938, and in April 

1939 purchased the 17,000 ton Anchor liner Tuscania, which 
was renamed Nea Hellas and placed in service between Piraeus and 
New York. The service was interrupted almost at once by the 
outbreak of World War II. Between 1941 and 1947 the Nea Hellas 
served as a transport under the management of the Anchor Line, 
and was affectionately nicknamed “Nellie Wallace” by many 
thousands of British troops who travelled on her. She resumed service 
for her Greek owners in the latter year. 

A year previously the Company had acquired the 9,000 ton 
Katoomba from Mcilwraith, McEacharn Ltd. of Melbourne and 
placed her in service between Piraeus, Genoa and New York. In 
1949, having in the meanwhile been renamed Columbia, she was 
joined by the 7,700 ton Canberra, formerly belonging to the Australian 
Steamships Proprietary Ltd., and the 10,500 ton Neptunia, formerly 
the Johan de Witt of the Nederland Line. These ships were registered 
in the name of the CompafttA MariTIMA DEL Este, S.A., and flew 
the Panamanian flag. 

In order to cater for the greatly increased traffic between Germany 
and North America the Columbia was transferred in 1950 to a new 
service from Bremen to Montreal via Southampton, Cherbourg and 
Cobh. She was joined in 1951 by the Canberra, while the Neptunia 
was transferred to the Bremen—Southampton—Cherbourg—Cobh— 
New York trade. 

Hitherto the Company had had to be content with second-hand 
ships, but in February 1951 an order was placed with Alexander 
Stephen & Sons Ltd. of Linthouse for a ship of over 20,000 tons. 
She was launched in April 1953 under her works number “636”, and 
a month or two later named Olympia. She has a tonnage of 22,979 
and caters for first class and tourist passengers, the majority of the 
cabins in the latter class having a private shower and toilet. She is 
registered in the name of the TRANSATLANTIC SHIPPING CORPORATION 
and flies the Liberian flag. 
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The Olympia sailed from Glasgow in October 1953 via Belfast, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Cherbourg and Cobh for Halifax and New 
York preparatory to joining the Neptunia on the Bremen— 
Southampton—Cherbourg—Cobh—New York route. The Columbia and 
Canberra were detailed to run (summer season only) between Bremen 
and Montreal via Southampton, Cherbourg and Cobh. The itinerary 
of the Nea Hellas was Piraeus~Malta—Naples—Lisbon—Halifax-New 
York, the calls at Halifax and Malta being omitted on the east- 
bound voyages. In April 1954 the Columbia and Neptunia each made 
a call at Liverpool to embark passengers for Canada. 

The Canberra was sold in December 1954. Three months later 
the Nea Hellas was renamed New York and sailed from New York, 
Boston and Halifax to Cobh, Cherbourg, Southampton and Bremen 
with first class and tourist passengers, instead of first, cabin and 
tourist, as previously. On her westbound voyages she omits the call 
at Boston, but sometimes calls instead at Halifax. 

The Olympia has replaced the Nea Hellas on the Mediterranean— 
New York service. The Columbia and Neptunia are running during 
the summer between Bremen, Southampton, Cherbourg and Quebec. 


1. (1939) Nea Hellas 
(1955) New York* 
16,991. 55270. 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-16 (Fairfield). (I-179; cabin 404; 
tourist 1,399). Built 1922 as Tuscania (Anchor) (q.v.). 1939 F/V Piraeus— 
New York. 1941-47 served as British troopship. 1947 resumed sailings 
Piraeus—New York. 1955 (24/3) F/V New York—Bremen. (I-70; tourist 1,300). 


2. (1946) *' Katoomba 
(1949) Columbia* 
9,424. 450 x 60. 1-2. 3S-T8 & ST-15 (Harland & Wolff). (I-52; tourist 754). 
Built 1913 as Katoomba (Mcllwraith, McKacharn). 1946 F/V Piraeus-Genoa- 
New York. 1949 F/V ditto as Columbia. 1950 (10/6) F/V Bremen-South- 
ampton—Cherbourg—Cobh—Montreal. 
3. (1949) Neptunia* 
10,519. 506 x59. 1-1-C. 2S-T6-16 (Nederlandsche Scheepsbouw (Amster- 
dam) ). (I-39; tourist 748). Built 1920 as Johan de Witt (Nederland). 1949 
F/V Piraeus-Genoa-New York. 195] (8/4) New York—Cherbourg—South- 
ampton—Bremen. 1955 (15/4) F/V Bremen—Southampton—Cherbourg—Mon- 
treal (subsequent sailings to Quebec). 


4. (1949) Canberra 
7,710. 410 x57. 1-2. 25-Q8-15 (Stephen). (I-64; tourist 646). Built 1913 for 
Australian Steamships Proprietary Ltd. 1949 F/V_ Piraeus-Genoa—New 
York. 1951 F/V Bremen-Southampton—Cherbourg—Cobh—Montreal. 1954 
(Dec.) became Espafia (Dominican). 

9. 1953  Olympia* 
22,979. 569 x79, 1-2-C. 2S-ST(DR)-21 (Stephen). (I-138 (96); tourist 1,169 
(1,307) ). Launched 1953 (April) as ‘No. 636”. 1953 (15/10) M/V Glasgow~ 
Belfast-Liverpool-Southampton—Cherbourg—Cobh—Halifax—-New York. 1953 
(17/11) 2nd voyage Bremen-Southampton—Cherbourg—Cobh—-New York. 
1955 (26/3) F/V New York—Piraeus. 


* Still in service. 
FUNNEL: Buff; broad blue band below black top. 
FLAG: Light blue; white inverted “L’’. 
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1946-52 


DET OSTASIATISKE KOMPAGNI 
(East Astatic Company) 
(DANISH) 


ET QsTASIATISKE Kompacni (East Asiatic Company) has 

already figured in two chapters—those dealing with the Russian 

American Line and the Baltic American Line, in both of which 
it had a financial interest. The Company is perhaps best-known for 
its service between Copenhagen and Bangkok, but during the 1930’s 
was operating a well-patronised service to the North Pacific coast via 
the Panama Canal with the motor ships Canada, Amerika and 
Europa, which were easily distinguishable by their two dummy 
funnels whereas the other units of the fleet dispensed altogether 
with funnels. 

In 1946, owing to the heavy post-war demand for passages 
and freight between Denmark and the U.S.A., the 8,500 ton Jutlandia 
was detailed to a new service between Copenhagen and New York. 
She was joined in 1949 by the Erria, but was herself withdrawn in 
the following year in preparation for fitting out as a hospital ship 
in connection with the war in Korea. 

The withdrawal on political grounds of the Polish liner Batory 
from the Gdynia—Copenhagen-Southampton—New York trade early 
in 1951 was not welcomed by the East Asiatic Company, who had 
been acting as general agents for the Gdynia-America Line. It is 
understood that they made an offer of some 24 million pounds for 
the ship, and had even been contemplating the purchase of the 
Swedish American Line’s Stockholm in addition. Both transactions 
fell through. Shortly afterwards—whether by coincidence or 
design is not known—the Erria was transferred to the North Pacific 
coast service, with the result that the Company’s New York service 
was abandoned altogether for about a year. It was revived for a short 
time in 1952 by the 7,000 ton motor ship Falstria, which subsequently 
re-entered the Bangkok service, as did the Jut/andia upon completion 
of her hospital ship duties. | 

There is no present indication that the East Asiatic Company is 
proposing to re-enter the North Atlantic trade. 


1. (1946) Jutlandia (M/S) 
8,532. 437 x61. 0-4. 2S-2SC.DA-15 (Nakskov). (I-60). Built 1934. 1946 
(March) F/V Copenhagen—New York. 1950 fitted out as hospital ship for 


Korean War. 
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2. (1949) Erria (M/S) 
7,670. 440 x 62. 0-4. 25-25C.DA-15 (Nakskov). (I-74). Built 1932. 1949 F/V 
Copenhagen—New York. 1951 L/V ditto. 1951 (Dec.) badly damaged by fire 
off Portland, Oregon. 


3. (1952) Falstria (M/S) 
6,993. 432 x63. 0-4-C. S-2SC.DA-15 (Nakskov). (I-54). Built 1945. 1952 
F/V Copenhagen—New York; since transferred to Bangkok service. 


FUNNEL: Buff. 
FLAG: White; blue anchor and cable and blue ‘'@K”’. 
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1947 


JUGOSLAVENSKA LINIJSKA PLOVIDBA 
(YucosLav LINE) 


(YUGOSLAVIAN) 


HE JucosLavensKA LINIJSKA PLOVIDBA was founded at Rijeka 

(Fiume) in January 1947 and during the same year despatched 

the steamer Radnik from Rijeka to the U.S.A., thereby inaugurat- 
ing their North Atlantic service. This ship has since been scrapped. 

An American “Victory” ship was purchased some two years later, 
and left Rijeka in September 1949 on her first North Atlantic voyage 
for the Company under the name Hrvatska. She carries 60 first class 
passengers. A month later the 6,600 ton motor ship Srbija, which 
had been launched in Holland in 1944 but completed only a few 
weeks previously as the Drvar, followed. She carries a total of 44 
first class and tourist passengers. 

At the present time these two ships, together with the Crna Gora, 
Makedoniya and Slovenija, all of which carry 12 passengers, are 
maintaining a service every two to three weeks between Rijeka, 
Tangier, Casablanca, New York and Philadelphia. On the homeward 
voyage additional calls are made at Genoa, Dubrovnik and Trieste. 

The Company also maintains services in the Mediterranean, 
and one from the Adriatic to Northern European ports. 


1. (1949) Arvatska* 
7,909. 437 x62. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-15 (Permanente Metals Corp. (Richmond, 
Calif.) ). (I-60). Built 1947 as St. Lawrence Victory. 1948 became Zagreb. 
1949 (20/9) F/V Rijeka—New York. 


2. (1949) Srbija* (M/S) 
6,634. 446 x 60. 1-2-C. S-2SC. SA-15 (Rotterdam Dry Dock Co. (Rotterdam)). 
(I; tourist. Total 44). Launched 1944 as Crostafels. Completed 1949 as Drvar. 
1949 (17/10) F/V Rijeka—New York. 


* Still in service. 
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1948 


KHEDIVIAL MAIL LINE 
(EGYPTIAN) 


NTIL March 1948 the activities of the KuEprviaL Maint LINE 

had been confined principally to the Mediterranean, but the 

purchase a short while previously of two American “Victory” 
ships and their conversion to carry 100 first class passengers enabled 
the Company to start a service between Alexandria, Philadelphia 
and New York. The ships in question were renamed Khedive Ismail 
and Mohamed Ali El Kebir. Intermediate calls were made at Beirut, 
Naples, Leghorn, Genoa and Marseilles on the outward voyage to 
Philadelphia and New York, and at Marseilles, Genoa, Naples and 
Beirut homewards. 

In 1954 the 7,830 ton twin-screw Gumhuryat Misr—formerly the 
Lady Nelson of Canadian National Steamships—was placed on the 
same route, thereby enabling the other ships to extend their voyages 
to Port Said, Suez, Jeddah, Port Sudan, Aden, Bombay and Karachi. 
Between them the three ships sail to or from New York about every 
three weeks. 


1. (1948) Khedive Ismail* 
8,193. 439 x 62. 1-3-C. S-ST(DR)-15 (Oregon S.B. Corp. (Portland, Ore.) ). 
(1-100). Built 1944 as United Victory. 1948 (15/3) F/V Alexandria—New York. 


2. (1948) Mohamed Ali El Kebir* 
8,189. Ditto. (California $.B. Corp. (Los Angeles) ). (1-100). Built 1944 as 
Atchison Victory. 1948 F/V Alexandria—New York. 


3. (1954) Gumhuryat Misr* 
7,830. 419 x59. 1-2. 25-ST(SR)-14 (Cammell Laird (Birkenhead) ). (1-120 
tourist 130). Built 1928 as Lady Nelson (Canadian National Steamships). 
1954 (5/3) F/V Alexandria-New York. 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Black. 


FLAG: White with red Arabic characters indicating ‘‘Khedivial Mail Line”; red 


border; white crescent and star in each corner. 
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1949 


HOME LINES 
(PANAMANIAN) 


HE Home Lines purchased the 11,000 ton Norwegian America 
CPi Bergensfjord in November 1946, renamed her Argentina 

and despatched her from Genoa to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires on January 13th 1947. She was manned by Italian officers and 
crew, flew the Panamanian flag and was operated by Fratelli Cosulich, 
the Company’s general agents. 

It was announced at the time of the Bergensfjord purchase that 
the 11,000 ton Drottningholm had been acquired from the Swedish 
American Line, but the transfer did not take place until early in 1948. 
The newcomer, renamed Brasil, started her first voyage for the Home 
Lines on April 8th 1948. In the meanwhile a third ship, the 21,532 
ton motor vessel John Ericsson (ex-Kungsholm) had been purchased 
from the Swedish American Line, renamed Italia and after extensive 
reconditioning in Genoa joined the other two in the South American 
service on July 27th 1948. | 

Early in 1949 the Home Lines acquired a fourth ship—the 
20,553 ton Matsonia, built in 1927 as the Matson Line Malolo, 
and it was originally announced that she would enter the South 
American trade as the Atlantic after being reconditioned in Genoa. 

The years 1947-48 had been extremely good ones in the South 
American trade, but the boom began to wane and in 1949 serious 
currency difficulties arose. It was decided, therefore, to extend the 
activities of the Home Lines to the North Atlantic, and the Atlantic’s 
first voyage for the Company started from Genoa on May 14th 1949. 
She proceeded via Naples to New York. The date is of importance 
since, strictly speaking, all earlier activities of the Company fall 
outside the scope of this chapter. 

Almost simultaneously came the transfer of the Italia from the 
South to the North Atlantic to act as a consort to the Atlantic, and 
she sailed from Genoa on June 12th 1949°for New York. Three months 
later the Argentina was transferred from the South American to the 
Central American trade. In the spring of 1950 the Brasil made the 
first of five round voyages between Naples and New York to cater for 
pilgrims to Rome during Holy Year. Thus, the Company had with- 
drawn completely from the South American trade. At the conclusion 
of the 1950 season the Italia and Atlantic received a thorough 
overhaul, the opportunity being taken to instal air-conditioning in 
the public rooms of all classes. 

On June Ist 1951 the Brasil was renamed Homeland, and on 
the 16th of the same month left Hamburg on a new service via 
Southampton, Cherbourg and Halifax to New York. She carried 
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first and tourist passengers only instead of first, cabin and tourist, 
and continued to fly the Panamanian flag. The Hamburg American 
Line acted as her general agents in Germany. 

Early in 1952 came a second drastic revision of the Home Lines’ 
activities. After two more voyages from Hamburg to New York the 
Homeland was transferred to the Genoa—New York trade, in which 
she was joined by the Argentina. Intermediate calls were made at 
Naples, Barcelona or Lisbon, and Halifax. 

The Jtalia took the place of the Homeland on the Hamburg 
—Halifax-New York run, her first voyage thereon starting in March 
1952, with calls at Southampton and Havre instead of Southampton 
and Cherbourg. The fourth unit of the fleet, the Atlantic, started the 
first of three voyages from Southampton via Havre to Halifax on 
February 29th 1952, and on April 21st inaugurated a new service, 
Southampton—Havre—Quebec. There was an interval of approximately 
15-16 days between the start of one round voyage and the next. She, 
too, carried only first class and tourist passengers. 

The Argentina was sold to the Zim Lines early in 1953 for service 
between Haifa and New York. The Homeland subsequently main- 
tained a monthly service between the Mediterranean and New York, 
her usual itinerary being Genoa—Naples—Palermo-Gibraltar—Halifax— 
New York. She was sold for scrapping early in 1955 at the great age 
of 50. Built in 1905 as the Allan Line Virginian, all but two years 
of her career, apart from interludes during World Wars [ and II was 
spent on the North Atlantic—easily a record and a wonderful achieve- 
ment for the second turbine-propelled liner on the North Atlantic. 
She served under four owners (three on the North Atlantic) and four 
names. 

Towards the end of 1953 the Home Lines purchased the former 
Matson liner Mariposa, which underwent very extensive recondition- 
ing. She has been renamed Homeric. The conditions of sale are stated 
to have included the stipulations that she must not change registry 
without the U.S. Government’s permission, will be held at their 
disposal should war break out and will not engage in any service to 
or from a United States port within three years, with the exception 
of out-of-season cruises. 

The first sailing of the Homeric under the Home Lines’ flag took 
place on January 24th 1955 from Venice and other Italian ports to 
Halifax and New York. She subsequently sailed from New York on 
the first of a series of cruises before proceeding to Quebec to enter 
the Quebec—Havre-Southampton-Havre-Quebec trade. Her first 
westbound voyage to Canada took place on May 3rd 1955. 

The Italia continues to run between Hamburg, Southampton. 
Havre and New York. By arrangement with the Greek Government, 
the Atlantic has been transferred to a subsidiary company, the 
National Hellenic American Line, renamed Queen Frederica, flies 
the Greek flag and is now running between Greece, Italy and New 


York. 
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1. (1949) Atlantic 
20,993. 554.83. 2-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-22. (Cramp (Philadelphia) ). (1-349; 
cabin 203; tourist 626). Built 1927 as Malolo (Matson). 1937 renamed Mat- 
sonia. 1949 (14/5) F/V Genoa—New York. 1952 (29/2) F/V Southampton- 
Havre-Halifax (1-174; tourist 1,005), 1952 (21/4) F/V Southampton—Havre 
-—Quebec. 1955 (Jan.) became Queen Frederica (National Hellenic American 
Line) (q.v.). 

2. (1949) TItalia* (M/S) 
21,532. 595 x78. 2-2. 2S-4SC. DA-17 (Blohm & Voss (Hamburg) ). Built 
1928 as Kungsholm (Swedish American) (q.v.). 1942 became John Ericsson 
(U.S.). 1948 (27/7) F/V Genoa—South America. 1949 (12/6) F/V Genoa—New 
York. 1952 (March) F/V Hamburg—Southampton—Havre—Halifax—-New York. 


3. (1950) Brasil 
(1951) Homeland 
10,249. 52060. 1-2. 3S-ST(SR)-18 (Alexander Stephen). Built 1905 as 
Virginian (Allan) (q.v.). 1920 became Drottningholm (Swedish American) 
(q.v.). 1948 (27/7) F/V Genoa-S. America as Brasil. 1950 (spring) F/V 
Naples—New York (5 R/V). 1951 (16/6) F/V as Homeland, Hamburg—-New 
York (1-96; tourist 846). 1952 (spring) Genoa—Naples—New York. 1955 sold; 
scrapped at Trieste. 


4. (1952) Argentina 
11,015. 512 x61. 2-2. 2S-Q8 & ST(DR)-15 (Cammell Laird). Built 1913 as 
Bergensfjord (Norwegian America) (g.v.). 1947 (13/1) F/V Genoa-S. America 
as Argentina. 1949 (Sept.) F/V Genoa—Central America. 1952 (spring) F/V 
Genoa—Naples—New York. 1953 (spring) became Jerusalem (Zim Lines) (q.v.). 


5. (1955) Homeric* 
24,907. 60479. 2-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-22. (Bethlehem S.B. Corp. (Quincy, 
Mass.) ). (1-147; tourist 1,096). Built 1931 as Mariposa (Matson). 1955 (24/1 
F/V Venice—New York. 1955 (3/5) F/V Southampton—Havre—Quebec. 


* Still in service. 
FUNNEL: Buff with replica of houseflag; narrow blue top. 
FLAG: White; blue ball with a golden turret. 
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1950-51 


INCRES COMPANIA DE NAVEGACION 
(INcrEs LIne) 


(PANAMANIAN) 


N 1950 the IncrEs CompaNia DE Navecacion purchased the 

16,576 ton Rimutaka of the New Zealand Shipping Company. 

She was reconditioned, renamed Europa and placed in service 
between New York, Plymouth and Antwerp, her first sailing from 
New York taking place on July 5th 1950. The New York agents were 
the Arnold Bernstein Shipping Co. Inc. and for this reason the 
Company was often referred to as the Bernstein Line. 
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The service remained in operation until October 1951. The 
Europa’ was subsequently renamed Nassau, and has since been 
engaged in the Company’s service between New York and Nassau 
(Bahamas). Some voyages are extended to Havana (Cuba). 

In 1951 the Company chartered the Protea for three round 
voyages between Antwerp, Plymouth and Montreal. This ship is now 
the Arosa Kulm of the Arosa Line, and the voyages in question 
undoubtedly paved the way for this Company’s entry into the 
Canadian trade. 


1. (1950) Europa 
16,576, 552 X72, 1-2. 25-ST(DR)-15. (Armstrong Whitworth (Newcastle) ). 
(500 passengers—one class). Built 1923 as Monedtic (P. & O.). 1938 became 
Rimutaka (New Zealand Shipping Co.}. 1950 (5/7) F/V New York—Plymouth 
—Antwerp. 1951 (20/10) L/V (Antwerp)—Plymouth—New York. 1952 renamed 
Nassau (Incres) New York—Nassau service. 


la. (1951) Protea (c) 
7,450. 437 x 58. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-15. (American International Shipbuilding 
Corp. (Hog Island, Penn.)). Built 1920 as Cantigny. 1924 became American 
Banker (American Merchant Lines) (q.v.). 1931 became ditto (U.S. Lines) 
(g.v.). 1940 Ville d’Anvers (Société Maritime Anversoise). 1946 City of 
Athens. 1947 Protea. 1951 F/V Antwerp—Plymouth—Montreal (3 R/V). 
1952 became Arosa Kulm (Arosa) (q.v.). 


FUNNEL: Buff; black top. 
FLAG: | White-red—blue—white quarters with black “‘I’’, ‘‘C’’, ‘‘D”’, and ‘‘N” 
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1952 


AROSA LINE 
(CompaNta INTERNACIONAL TRANSPORTADORA) 


(PANAMANIAN) 


LTHOUGH registered in Panama, the CompaNta INTERNACIONAL 
TRANSPORTADORA is Swiss-owned with a head office in Geneva. 
The name Arosa LINE was not introduced until a year or so after 

the Company started operations, its derivation being a mountain near 
the owner’s home. 

The service was opened by the 8,929 ton Arosa Kulm in March 
1952 from Bremen, Zeebrugge and Southampton to Halifax, with 
subsequent sailings during the summer season to Montreal. In the 
autumn Plymouth replaced Southampton as the British port of call. 
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There were further changes in 1953, when Quebec became the 
summer terminal in place of Montreal and London and Havre the 
customary ports of call, although Zeebrugge or the Hook of Holland 
were still used from time to time. 

The 9,070 ton Arosa Star was purchased second-hand in 1954, 
received a major overhaul and was fitted with accommodation for 
first as well as tourist class passengers. To begin with her itinerary 
was Bremen—London—Havre—Quebec, but Southampton was soon 
substituted for London. The Arosa Kulm has subsequently run 
between Bremen and Quebec, sometimes via Zeebrugge or the Hook 
of Holland. Both ships proceed to Halifax in winter. 

The 17,080 ton twin-screw motor ship Felix Roussel was pur- 
chased from the Messageries Maritimes in the spring of 1955, renamed 
Arosa Sun and reconditioned at Trieste. As first built she had two 
square stumpy funnels—a peculiarity of the Messageries Maritimes— 
but a single oval funnel was substituted at the conclusion of her 
World War II service. At the same time her passenger complement 
became 232 first, 86 second and 660 third class, but has since been 
changed to 100 first class and nearly 1,000 tourist. Her first voyage 
for the Arosa Line commenced on July 14th 1955 from Trieste to 
New York, thence to Quebec. Subsequent westbound voyages were 
from Bremen to Quebec via Southampton and Havre. 


1. (1952) Arosa Kulm* 
8,929. 43758. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-15 (American International S.B. Corp. 
(Hog Island, Penn.) ). (Tourist 965). Built 1920 as Cantigny. 1924 became 
American Banker (A.M.L.) (q.v.).. 1940 Ville d’Anvers (Antwerp Navigation 
Co.). 1946 City of Athens. 1947 Protea. 1952 (March) F/V Bremen—Halifax. 


2. (1954) Arosa Star* 
9,070. 423 x 60. 1-1. S-ST(DR)-15 (Bethlehem S.B. Corp. (Quincy, Mass.) ). 
(I-38; tourist 768). Built 1931 as Borinquen. 1949 became Puerto Rico (Bull 
Line). 1954 reconditioned; new bow fitted. 1954 (18/5) F/V Bremen—Quebec. 


3. (1955) Arosa Sun* 

17,080. 575 x 68. 1-2. 2S-2SC.SA-18 (Ateliers et Chantiers de la Loire (St. 
Nazaire) ). (1-100; tourist 984). Launched 1929 (17/12). Completed 1930 as 
Felix Roussel (Messageries Maritimes). 1935 lengthened from 545 ft. (tonnage 
increased from 16,774). 1948 (June)-1950 (Sept.) refitted; funnels reduced 
from two to one. 1955 (14/7) F/V Trieste-Palermo—Naples—Lisbon—New York 
—Quebec—Havre—Southampton—Bremen. 1955 (20/8) 2nd voyage Bremen 
—Southampton—Havre—Quebec. 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Buff with narrow black band; narrow black top. 


FLAG: (a) 1952. White diagonal stripe from lower corner of hoist with black 
“CIT”; large red triangle above; large green triangle below. 


(b) 1954. White diagonal stripe from lower corner of hoist; large blue 
triangle above with white “A’’, and below with white “L’’. 
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1953 


ZIM ISRAEL NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
(Zim Lines) 


(ISRAELI) 


HE Zim Israet Navication Company Limitep (Zim LinEs) was 

founded in 1945. 

Until 1953 the Company’s passenger steamers confined their 
activities to the Mediterranean, but at the beginning of the year the 
11,000 ton Argentina was purchased, renamed Jerusalem, and after 
making one or two voyages between Haifa and Marseilles was des- 
patched from Haifa on April 29th 1953 for Limassol (Cyprus), Malta, 
Cannes, Halifax and New York. Since that occasion she has made a 
number of North Atlantic voyages, although from time to time 
she runs between Haifa and Marseilles. At present her transatlantic 
itinerary is Haifa—Piraeus—Malta—Ceuta—Halifax-New York—Ceuta-— 
Piraeus—Haifa. First class, tourist and “dormitory” passengers are 
carried. 

The 10,500 ton Israel and Zion are under construction in Ger- 
many for the Company’s Israel-New York service and will have 
accommodation for a total of 300 first and tourist class passengers. 
Their speed of 18 knots will enable them to complete the voyage 
from east to west or vice versa in about 12 days. It is anticipated that 
the Israel will leave Hamburg and Southampton in September 
1955 for a Mediterranean cruise preparatory to starting her maiden 
voyage from Haifa to New York. 


1. (1953) Jerusalem* 
11,015. 512 x61. 2-2. 2S-Q8 & ST(DR)-15 (Cammell Laird). Built 1913 as 
Bergensfjord (Norwegian America) (q.v.). 1947 became Argentina (Home 
Lines) (q.v.). 1953 (29/4) F/V Haifa-New York. 


2. 1955 Israel 
10,500. 45465. 1-2-C. S-ST(DR)-18. (Deutsche Werft (Hamburg) ). 
(1-24; tourist 232. Plus 56 interchangeable). Launched 1955 (4/3). 
3. 1955" Zion 
10,500. Ditto. Launched 1955 (19/7). 
* Still in service. 
FUNNEL: White; seven golden stars in rows of four and three within two narrow 
blue bands. 


FLAG: White with narrow blue edging at top and bottom; seven golden stars in 
rows of four and three. 


NAS~KE 
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1953 


FLOTTA LAURO 
(Lauro Line) 


(ITALIAN) 


HE Friorta Lauro was founded in 1923 by Achille Lauro of 
lhe cies and until 1951 was engaged principally in tramping and 

in services between Italy and East Africa. 

The Company now runs two long-distance passenger services— 
one between Italy and Australia via the Panama Canal with the 
14,700 ton Sydney and the 10,700 ton Surriento, and the other 
between Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar and New York (with additional 
outward calls at Barcelona and Halifax) by the 14,700 ton Roma. This 
service was started in May 1953. 

The Sydney made four voyages from Liverpool to Quebec in 
1953. 


1. (1953) Roma* 
14,687. 468 x 70. 1-1-C. S-ST(DR)-17 (Seattle-Tacoma S.B. Corp. (Tacoma, 
Wash.) ). (I-94; tourist 708). Built 1943 as Glacier (U.S. escort carrier); 
Became H.M.S. Atheling. 1953 (May) F/V Naples—New York. 


2. (1953) Sydney 
14,708. 492 x70. 1-I-C. S-ST(DR)-17 (Western Pipe & Steel Co. (San 
Francisco) ). (1-94; tourist 708). Built 1944 and became H.M.S. Fencer 
(escort carrier). 1950 purchased by Flotta Lauro for Australian service. 
1953 F/V_ Liverpool-Quebec (four voyages). 


* Still in North Atlantic service. 
FUNNEL: Blue with white star; black top. 
FLAG: Blue burgee with white star. 
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1953 


ORANJE LIJN 
(ORANGE Line) 


(DUTCH) 


HE Oranje Lign, known officially as the MaatscHappiy ZEE- 

TRANSPORT N.V., was founded in 1937, and was the first 

Netherlands Company to run between Holland and Chicago 
(Illinois) via the Great Lakes. 
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The Company’s fleet consists of ten steamers and motor ships of 
1,600 tons or less, two of which are at present under construction, 
their modest size being determined by the locks and canals through 
which they have to pass to reach Chicago. They carry 12 passengers 
in addition to general cargo and are named after princes of the Royal 
House of Orange. In winter, when the St. Lawrence River is closed to 
navigation, they carry fruit from the Mediterranean to Holland, 
England and other European countries. 

In addition the Company owns the 2,300 ton motor ships Prins 
Alexander and Prins Johan Willem Frisco, which run between 
- Rotterdam and Antwerp and Montreal in summer and between the 
same European ports and Halifax and St. John, N.B. in winter. 
They, too, carry 12 passengers. 

The final unit of the fleet is the 7,328 ton motor ship Prins 
Willem Van Oranje, which was completed in 1953 and carries 60 
first class passengers in two and three berth cabins, some of which 
have a private shower and toilet. This ship proceeds from Rotterdam 
and Plymouth to Montreal in summer and to Halifax and St. John, 
N.B. in winter. 


1. 1953 Prins Willem Van Oranje* (M/S) 
7,328. 440 x62. 1-2-C. S-2SC.SA-18 (Boele’s Schweepswerven (Bolnes) ). 
(1-60). 1953 (Sept.) M/V Rotterdam—Antwerp—Montreal. 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Orange; blue diamond with white “AV” monogram. 


FLAG: Orange; blue diamond in centre with white “AV” monogram. 
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1954 


“SITMAR” 
(SocreTA IrattaANA TRANSPORTI MARITTIMI!) 


(ITALIAN) 


RECENT addition to the long list of North Atlantic companies 
is the well-known “Srrmar” Line—a nickname derived from its 
title “Societa Italiana Transporti Marittimi”. 

This Company’s 12,150 ton twin-screw Castel Felice sailed from 
Bremen direct to Quebec in July and August 1954, followed by a 
voyage from Havre and Southampton to New York, after which 
further voyages were made from Bremen to Quebec. 
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The Castel Felice was built in 1930 as the British India Kenya. 
During World War II she became H.M.S. Keren, and subsequently 
underwent further changes of name prior to her purchase by the 
“Sitmar” Line in 1951, when she was modernised at Genoa and 
completely altered in external appearance. Before being detailed to 
the North Atlantic the Castel Felice ran for a time between Genoa 
and Central America. 


1. (1954) Castel Felice 
12,150. 471 x64. 1-1-C. 2S-ST(SR)-16 (Stephen). (Tourist). Built 1930 as 
Kenya (British India). Subsequently renamed Keren, Kenya. 1949 Fairstone. 
1950 Kenya. 1951 Keren. 1954 (13/7) F/V Bremen-Quebec. 
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NATIONAL HELLENIC AMERICAN LINE 
(GREEK) 


N December 23rd 1954, at Piraeus and in the presence of Queen 

Frederica of Greece, the Home Lines’ Atlantic was renamed 

Queen Frederica. She had been transferred to the Greek flag 
under the auspices of the Nationa, HELLENIC AMERICAN LINE, a 
newly-formed subsidiary of the Home Lines. 

The Queen Frederica sailed from Piraeus on January 29th 1955 
on her first westbound voyage for her new owners. She called at 
Naples, Palermo and Gibraltar en route to Halifax and New York, 
whence she sailed again on February 11th on a 42 day Mediterranean 
cruise. Since its conclusion, she has been employed in regular service 
between Greece, Italy and New York. 


1. (1955) Queen Frederica* 
20,553. 55483. 2-2-C. 2S-ST(SR)-22 (Cramp (Philadelphia) ). (I-132; 
cabin 116; tourist 931). Built 1927 as Malolo (Matson); 1937 renamed 
Matsonia. 1949 became Atlantic (Home) (g.v.). 1955 (29/1) F/V Piraeus 
~Naples—Palermo-Gibraltar—Halifax-New York. 


* Still in service. 


FUNNEL: Buff with replica of houseflag; narrow blue top. 
FLAG: White; blue ball with a golden turret. 


(N.B. Funnel and houseflag are similar to those of Home Lines, chapter 173.) 
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1955 


EUROPE-CANADA LINE 
(GERMAN) 


T was announced in December 1954 that the Europe-CANADA 

LinE would inaugurate a service between Bremen, Havre, South- 

ampton, Quebec and Montreal (with occasional sailings to Halifax 
and New York) in the spring of 1955 by the 11,000 ton motor ship 
Seven Seas, which was being reconditioned and reconstructed to carry 
20 first class passengers and over 1,000 tourist. 

The Seven Seas is or was owned by the Caribbean Land & Shipping 
Corporation of Geneva and on her first sailing on April 30th 1955 
flew the Panamanian flag. Before the commencement of her fourth 
westbound voyage, however, the flag of the West German Federal 
Republic was hoisted at an official ceremony at Bremerhaven. A few 
days previously a limited company Europe-Canapa Linie G.m.b.H 
was formed under the laws of the Federal Republic. A rumour that 
the ship is to be renamed Bremen has been officially denied. 

1. (1955) Seven Seas (M/S) 
11,734, 492 x69. 1-C. S-2SC.SA-16 (Sun S.B. & Dry Dock Co. (Chester, 
Pa.) ). Built 1940 as Mormacmail (Moore & McCormack). 1949 became 


Long Island. 1953 Nelly. (I-20; tourist 1,066). 1955 (30/4) F/V Bremen— 
Havre-Southampton—Quebec—Montreal. 


FUNNEL: (a) 1955. Blue. 
(b) 1955. Blue; white “ECL”. 


FLAG: Blue; white ‘‘C’’. (It is not unlikely that the lettering will be altered 
to conform with that on the funnel.) 
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1957 


DANMARK AMERIKA LINIEN 
(DENMARK AMERICA LINE) 


(DANISH) 


HE Danmark AMERIKA LinIEN (DENMARK AMERICA LINE) was 

founded in February 1955 to operate a passenger service between 

Copenhagen and New York. The Company has announced that 
it will shortly place an order for a new ship of 18,000 tons or over, 
but it has not yet been decided whether, pending her completion, 
the service will be opened by the 11,700 ton motor ship Stockholm, 
which will become superfluous to the Swedish American Line’s 
requirements on completion of their new Gripsholm. In any event 
the service will not commence until the beginning of 1957 at the 
earliest. 
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ADDENDA 


(first paragraph) add:—“and to which the name Carinthia 
has been allotted. It was announced in March 1955 that a 
fourth ship of similar type, the Sylvania, would also be built.” 


No. 96 Franconia add:—“1955 (22/7) F/V Southampton-— 


Havre—Quebec.” 


No. 98 Ascania add:—“1955 (30/9) F/V Southampton—Havre— 
Quebec—Montreal.” 


No. 108 Queen Elizabeth add:—“1955 (March) stabilisers 
fitted.” 

No. 113 Ivernia (II) add an asterisk and:—“1955 (1/7) M/V 
Greenock—Quebec—Montreal. 1955 (27/7) 2nd voy. Liverpool- 
Greenock—Quebec—Montreal.” 


No. 114 insert “Carinthia (II).” 


Add:—*115 Sylvania (II). 22,000. 570 x 80. I-I-C. 2S-ST(DR) 
—21. (Brown). (I-125; tourist 800). Building.” 

No. 49 Flandre add:—“1955-(Apr.) I-232; tourist 511. 1955 
(29/4) F/V ditto after alterations.” 


(second paragraph, last line) for “West Indies, Central America 
and New Orleans” substitute “West Indies and Central 
America. A one-time extension to New Orleans has been 
discontinued.” 


(third paragraph, last line) for “Havana, Vera Cruz and New 
Orleans” substitute “Havana and Vera Cruz. In this case, also, 
an extension to New Orleans has been discontinued.” 


(third paragraph) amend to:—“The keel plate of the Empress of 
Britain (Il) was laid in September, 1953 and the new ship was 
launched by H.M. the Queen on June 2nd 1955. She has an 
essentially modern appearance and is fitted with Denny-Brown 
stabilisers to minimise rolling. A sister ship was laid down 
in December 1954, and it was announced on the occasion of the 
launch of the Empress of Britain that she will be named 
Empress of England (not Empress of Wales, as was at one 
time rumoured). ‘The Empress of Australia is now for sale.” 


(last sentence of text) substitute:—“It is not unlikely that the 
Stockholm will run for the newly-established Denmark America 
Line (chapter 182) as from the early part of 1957, that is to 
say, shortly after the Gripsholm is commissioned.” 


Page 
487 


534, 
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ADDENDA 551 


No. 7 Gripsholm (II) (M/S) substitute:—“23,500. 550 x 82. 
2-2-C. 25-2SC.SA-19. (Ansaldo (Genoa)). (1-230; tourist 600). 
Laid down 1955 (10/5).” 
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The Gripsholm (Il) as she will appear when completed. 


No. 7 Vulcania add:—“1955 (28/10) F/V_ Trieste—Venice— 
Patras—Naples—Palermo—Gibraltar—Lisbon—Halifax—New York.” 


No. 8 Saturnia add:—“1955 (8/11) F/V Trieste—Venice—Patras 
—Naples—Palermo-Gibraltar—Lisbon—Halifax—New York.” 


(second paragraph) delete last sentence and _ substitute:— 
“This extension has since been discontinued, and Baltimore has 
superseded New York as the American terminal. The ships now 
proceed to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and vice 
versa. 
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CORRIGENDA 


No. 103 Georgic 
for “1941 (14/9)” read “1941 (14/7)”. 
No. 52 Astoria 
for “(see Beaver Line)” read “(see Allan Line)”. 


No. 66 Bremen (II) 
for “(National S.N. Co. of Greece)” read “(Byron)”. 


No. 16 Buffalo 

for “S—1-4” read “S-2-4”. 
No. 24 Verona 

for “(1933)” read “(1913)”. 


(final paragraph, second line) 
for “July 22nd” read “July 31st”. 


No. 8 Mesaba 

No. 4 Winifreda 
for “1918 torpedoed in Irish Sea” read “1915 (1/9) torpedoed 
21 miles from Tuskar Rock (20)”. 


APPENDIX A 


“THE CHANGING SILHOUETTE” 
1833-1923 


These drawings by Mr. J. H. Isherwood are all to a uniform scale 
of l-inch to 150-feet. The references at the end of each caption 
indicate the number of the chapter relating to the particular ship, 
followed by the number in the fleet list of that chapter. 


It should be pointed out that the dates shown in the captions 
and in the list of illustrations are not necessarily the dates when the 
ships were built. In some cases they are the dates when the ships 
first entered North Atlantic service; in others when they were re- 
named or extensively rebuilt. Exact details will be found in the 
fleet lists. 
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1833 Royal William 364 tons 1838 Sirius 703 tons 1838 Great Western 1,340 tons 
The first steamer to cross from A chartered ship which started The first steamer built specially for 
Canada to Europe. (3-1) the first North Atlantic steamship the North Atlantic. (6-1) 


service. (5—a) 


1838 Royal William 617 tons ; Be ke —— es 
The first North Atlantic steamer nD wa 

to be divided into watertight 1838 Liverpool 1,150 tons 1839 British Queen 1,862 tons 
compartments, and the first to The first two-funnelled North Atlantic Sold to Belgium and in 1842 started the 
sail from Liverpool. (7-1) steamer. (8-1) first Belgian North Atlantic service. (5-1) 
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1840 Britannia 1,135 tons 
The pioneer mail steamer of the Cunard 1840 President 2,366 tons 1845 Great Britain 3,270 tons 


Line. Sister ships: Acadia, Caledonia The victim of the first North Atlantic 48) eee 


. 
Sa en ee ee ene es Ee 


Girct iran 


Washingt 1,640 t 
1847 ashington ons 1848 


1850 City of Glasgow 1,609 tons 


The pioneer of the first American-owned Europ e : 1,834 tone The prototype of the iron screw steamer; 
North Atlantic steamship’ line. Consort: An enlarged Britannia (see page 904). Sister became the first Inman Line steamer. 
Henan (16-1) ships: America, Niagara and Canada. (10-9) (19-1) 


1850 Atlantic 2,860 tons 
Sister ships: Pacific, Arctic, Baltic. The first 
American record-breakers, and the first steamers 
with straight stems. (20-1) 


26 tons 


1850 Asia ee 


An improved Europa (above). Sister ship: Africa. 
(10=11) 


Arabia 2,402 tons 1853 Alps 1,440 tons 


1851 Humboldt 2,390 tons 1853 
Consort: Franklin. The pioneers of the New The last of the wooden Cunarders. (10-14) Sister ship: Andes. The first iron screw 
York & Havre Line. (23-2) Cunarders. (10-15) 
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1855 Arago 2.260 tons 
1854 Canadian 1,764 tons Replaced the Humboldt (see page 355). (23-3) 
The pioneer Allan Line steamer, and the first 
two-funnelled screw steamer on the North Atlantic. 


(40-1) 


1856 Persia 3,300 tons 1856 Hammonia 2.026 tons 
The first Cunard iron paddle steamer. Regained the “Blue Riband” Sister ship: Borussia. The first Hamburg American 
for Britain. (10-23) steamers. (46-2) 


+ 
tS . 
as NS me 
: = ST TS 1857 Vanderbilt 3,360 tons 
1856 


City of Washington 2,381 tons ibe fastest of the American wooden paddle 
One of the pioneers of the Inman Line. Sister ship: Cit) on the English Channel route. Note the 
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1857 Adriatic 
The last and largest wooden paddle steamer. In 186] set up a 
new record when running for the Galway Line. (20-5) 


3.670 tons 


1858 Hudson 2,166 tons 
A contemporary of Bremen (above). Later became 
Louisiana and finally Holland of the National 
Line (60-1). Sister ship: Weser. (53-3) 


1859 John Bell 1,101 tons 


Built as a sailing ship but converted to steam 
and ran for Anchor Line. In 1863 became 


Allan Line Saint Patrick (40-15). (48-3) 


1858 Bremen 2.674 tons 
The first North Atlantic unit of the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd. Sister ship: New York. (53-1) 
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1859 United Kingdom 


1,255 tons 
The first Anchor Line steamer to be built as such. 
Consort: United States. (48-2) 


1860 Connaught 
The first of four iron paddle steamers built for the ill-fated 
Galway Line. Sister ships: Columbia, Hibernia. Anglia. 

(52-1) 


2,959 tons 
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1860 Great Eastern 18.915 tons 


Designed for service between England and 
Ceylon without refuelling, but became the 
“white elephant” of the North Atlantic. Later 
did excellent work as a cable steamer. (56-1) 


1861 Hibernian ° 1,888 tons 

In ane eee and in 1884 extensively 1862 China 2.638 tons 

modernised (see page 566). Sister ship: Norwegian. 
dernised (see page 566). Sister ship 24-11) The first Cunard screw mail steamer built as such. (10-33) 


1862 Scotia 3,871 tons 1863 Britannia 1,392 tons 
e Cunard paddle Sister ship: Caledonia. The first Anchor Line 
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An improved Persia (see page 556). The last o 
steamers. Ir | Q° 78h r AY r L a t i : . 
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1864 Washington 3,408 tons 


1863 : City OF siete eo OX The North Atlantic pioneer of the French Line. In 
A typical Inman steamer of the 1860's. In 1869 lengthened 1868 converted to twin screw (see page 560). (61-1) 
and in 1879 ran for Thistle Line (99-1). (24-14) ry 


1864 Moravian 2,481 tons 1866 Panama 3,200 tons 


An enlarged version of Hibernian (see page 508). In One of the early French-built C.G.T. paddle steamers. 
874 lengthened and compounded. (40-20) In 1876 rebuilt as Canada (see page 563). (61-8) 


1866 City of Paris 2,906 tons 1866 Manhattan 2,869 tons 
A close rival of the Cunard Scotia (see page 558) and Russia The pioneer of the Guion Line. In 1875 became Warren 
(see page 560). (24-18) Line Massachusetts (63-1). (67-1) 
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The most famous screw Cunarder of the 1860’s. In 188] 


560 


1867 Europa 1,840 tons 
1867 Russia 2.960 tons Anchor Line. An improved Britannia (see page 
: 558). (48-15) 


became Red Star Waesland (83-9). (10-42) 


1868 Washington 3,408 tons 1869 City of Brussels 3,081 tons 
After conversion from paddle to twin-screw (see page The first undisputed screw “Blue Riband”’ winner, and the first 
599). Note funnels as lengthened about 1896. (61-1) steamer built with steam steering gear. (24-21) 


Batavia 2,553 tons 


ner tO be b L tn COmpo 


1870 Caspian 2,/28 tons 1870 Wyoming 3,729 tons 


Allan Line. Employed almost exclusively on Liverpool Sister ship: Wisconsin. Amongst the first North Atlantic 
Baltimore service. (40-28) liners with compound engines. (67-9) 


1870 Parthia 3,167 tons 187] Oceanic 3,707 tons 
From 1887 ran on Pacific and in 1891 renamed Victoria. The famous pioneer of the White Star Line. Sister ships: 
Sold 1954 for conversion into a barge. (10-48) Atlantic, Baltic, Republic. (73-1) 


1871 Egypt 4,670 tons 1872 City of Montreal 4,451 tons 
For a time the largest ship in the world apart from the Great Eastern. The Inman Line’s immediate reply to the Oceanic (above). A 
(60-13) second funnel was added in 1876. (24-22) 


o61 


1873 Vaderland 2,748 tons , ; . ; : r 


: : ses a ] q 2 S 
The pioneer of the Red Star Line. Originally 1873 : Ohio 3,392 ee 
intended to carry petroleum in bulk as well as Sister ships: Pennsylvania, Indiana. Illinois. The 
passengers. (83-1) pioneers of the American Line. (85-2) 


1873 City of Chester 4,566 tons 1873 Nova Scotian 3,300 tons 


The Inman Line’s considered reply to the Oceanic (see page 561). In 1893 One of the Allan Line pioneers as lengthened in 1873. Sister 
became American Line’s Chester. Sister ship: City of Richmond. (24—23) ships: North Briton, Hungarian, Bohemian. (40-5) 


1874 Amérique 4,585 tons 1874 Britannic 5,004. tons 


Built 1865 as paddle steamer Impératrice Eugenie; in A larger and faster edition of the Oceanic (see page 561). Later given 


1871 renamed Atlantique. In 1876 fitted with “the an additional deck and funnels lengthened. Sister ship: Germanic. 
lighthouse and electric ) 
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1874 Bothnia 4,539 tons 1875 City of Berlin 5,491 tons 
The Cunard Line’s reply to the Oceanic (see page 561), than which she Final limit of the “long” ship. In 1879 was the first North Atlantic liner to be 
was larger but slower. Sister ship: Scythia. (10-50) lizhted internally by electricity. (24-25) 


1878 Circassia 4.272 tons 


1876 Canada 4,054 tons Sister ships: Ethiopia, Bolivia, Anchoria, Devonia. An out- : 
standing group of ships nominally owned by Barrow Steamship 
Built 1866 as paddle steamer Panama (see page 559). (61-8) Company. (48-41) 


7 | caine 1879 Rhynland 3,689 tons 
1879 Gallia 4,809 tons An early Red Star ship. From 1895 ran for the American Line 
An improved Bothnia (above). (10-52) between Liverpool and Philadelphia. (83-8) 
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1881 FP 5 405 1881 Parisian 5.359 tons 
. ene ue : ; oad The first mail steamer to be built of steel, and the first North Atlantic 
For a few months was the largest liner in service on the North liner with bilge keels (see page 569). (40-38) 


Atlantic. In 1891 rebuilt with one funnel. (48-43) 


1881 , City of Rome 8,415 tons 
Considered by many the most beautiful steamship ever built. Was a failure as an Inman Line 
record-breaker, but for many years ran successfully for the Anchor Line (48-46). (24-26) 


1881 Servia 7,392 tons 1881 Alaska 6,932 tons 


The Cunard Line’s reply to the Buenos Ayrean’s steel construction The first “greyhound of the North Atlantic’. Consort of the 
(40-36), the City of Berlin's electric light (24-25) and the Arizona’s Arizona and Oregon. (67-14) 
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1882 Werra 9,109 tons 


The second of a group of nine express steamers built in Scotland for 


the Norddeutscher Lloyd. (53-39) 


1883 7,269 tons 
Consort of Servia (see page 564), but built with reduced ratio of length to 
beam. (10-57 


Aurania 


1883 


Westernland 
Red Star Line Antwerp—New York service. Depicted as running for 


9,736 tons 


American Line’s Liverpool—Philadelphia service from 1901. 


(83-12) 


1883 Ludgate Hill 4,162 tons 


The first twin-screw steamer, built as such, to run on the North 


Atlantic. In 1897 became Allan Line Livonian (40-58). (111-1) 


Noordland 
Antwerp—New York service. 


1883 
Red 


9,212 tons 


Depicted as 
running for American Line’s Liverpool—Philadelphia service 


Star Line 


from 1901. (83-11) 


America 
The only National Line record-breaker. Sold to Italy in 1887. (60-14) 


9,028 tons 
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1884 Hibernian 3,440 tons 
1884 Vancouver 0,141 tons As rebuilt in 1884 after being lengthened in 1871 
The second steamer of the name, the first having been sold on the (see page 508). (40-11) 
stocks and become City of Chicago (24-27). In 1893 was rebuilt 
with one funnel. (72-20) 


See ar mre ac ahaa ma 1886 La Bourgogne 7,395 tons 
1885 Etruria 7,718 tons Sister ships: La Champagne, La Bretagne, La Gascogne. Masts of all 
The last single-screw record-breaker. Sister ship: Umbria. (10-60) were later reduced to two. (61-21) 


1887 Lake Ontario 4,502 tons 1888 sac of I New York 10,499 tons 
The first British passenger liner on the North Atlantic with The Hen twin-screw express steamer. Sister ship: City of Paris. Both were 
rip © expansion eng zines. ' - (89 g a ja ee named and ebuil L with tw o large nne! € page 5° 3). (24-28 | eidieeos 
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1889 Augusta Victoria 7,661 tons 


: : = 1889 Teutonic 9,984 tons 
One of a quartette of Hamburg American express steamers. In ; : x 
1897 lengthened and name corrected to Auguste Victoria. (46-38) The silhouette of the modern liner and the abandonment of sail power. Sister 
: > 4c é f . t : ° . a5 ‘ 
ship: Majestic. (73-13) 
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1891 Havel 6,875 tons 1893 Campania 12,950 tons 
The last single-screw express steamer. Sister ship: Spree, which The first twin-screw Cunarder. Converted into aircraft carrier during World 
was lengthened in 1899 and converted to twin-screw. — (53-56) War I. Sister ship: Lucania. (10-61) 


a in ee ers 


1895 pol eam ade RH} 11,629 tons 1896 Canada 8.806 tons 


Sister ship: St. Louis. The first high-speed North Atlantic screw steamers The first twin-screw steamer to be completed for the Canadian trade. 
built in the U.S.A. (85-14) (72-23) 
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1897 Pennsylvania 12,261 tons 


A large intermediate steamer which could carry more cargo 
on one voyage than the entire “Hapag” sailing fleet of the 
1850’s in a whole year. (46-59) 


1897 Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 14,349 tons 
The first of the N.D.L. record-breakers, which did 


much to popularise German ships on the North 
Atlantic. (53-67) 


1898 Kaiser Friedrich 12,480 tons 
Built as a consort of Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse (above). Was 
a failure as a high-speed ship. (53-68) 
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1899 Darian 5,359 tons 1899 Bavarian 10,376 tons 
As rebuilt in 1899 (see page 564). (40-38) The first ship in the Canadian trade to exceed 10,000 tons, and the first 


twin-screw Allan liner. (40-61) 


1899 Oceanic 17,274 tons 


The first liner to exceed the Great Eastern in 
length. (73-16) 


1899 Grosser Kurfiirst 12,500 tons 
Interchangeable between the New York and Australian trades. 
3ecame Aeolus and finally City of Los Angeles. (53-72) 
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1900 Saxonia 14,281 tons 
Conspicuous for the tallest funnel ever fitted to a ship. 
Sister ship: /vernia. (10-65) 


1900 Deutschland 16.703 tons , 
The only “Hapag” record-breaker. In 1911 was a 
converted into cruising yacht I ictoria Luise. Shc a sre — a 


(46-69) 


1900 Minnehaha 13,403 tons 


Sister ships: inneapolis and Minnetonka. Carried first 
class passengers and cargo between London and New York. 


(107-13) 


1901 Zeeland 11,905 tons 


Red Star Line Antwerp—New York service. In 1927 became 
A.T.L. Minnesota. Sister ships: Vaderland, Kroonland, 
Finland. (83-15) 


1901 La Savoie 11,168 tons 
C.G.T. Havre-New York service. Sister ship: La Lorraine. 
(61-28 


1901 Kronprinz Wilhelm 14,908 tons 


An improved Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse (see page 
568), and a rival of “Hapag’”’ Deutschland (see page 


970). (53-82) 


L901 Rijndam 12,340 tons 
Holland America Line Rotterdam—New York service. Sister ships: 
Potsdam and Noordam. 84-23) 


1902 Columbia 8.292 tons 
Built to replace City of Rome (see page 564). The first of four Anchor 
Line “C” steamers. (48-55) 


1902 Bliicher 12,334 tons 


“Hapag’?” Hamburg-Southampton—New York service. Became C.G.T. 
Leopoldina and later Suffren. Sister ship: Moltke. (46-76) 


1902 Hanoverian 13,507 tons 
Leyland Line. In 1903 became Mayflower (72-28) and Cretic 


(73-21) and in 1923 Leyland Devonian. (91-8) 


1903 Arabic 15.801 tons 
Laid down as A.T.L. Minnewaska. One of many transfers 
arising from the formation of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company. (73-19) 


1903 New York 
As rebuilt in 1903 (see City of New York page 5€ 
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10.499 tons 


6). (85-7) 


1903 Republic 15,378 tons 
Built as Dominion Line Columbus (72-29), but transferred 
almost at once to the White Star. (73=22 
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1905 Victorian 10,635 tons 1905 Caledonia 9,223 tons 
The first North Atlantic turbine liner and the first with triple screws. An improved Columbia (see page 572). (48-57) 
Sister ship: Virginian. (40-67) 


Pd 
ie 2s ; | h3 : < Li 1S : . 
/ : es 1905 Amerika 22.225 tons 
saisiedie al ss i — caret / A faster and more luxurious version of the White 


Star “Big Four” (see Adriatic page 576). Later 
became America of United States Lines. (46-83) 


1905 Carmania 19,524 tons 


The first turbine Cunarder whose success deter- 
mined the motive power for the Lusitania and 
Mauretania. Sister ship: Caronta. (10-70) 


vd 
j ; 2 sant Feats ah 1906 Nieuw Amsterdam 16.967 tons 
slain iol pala td falatalal So Talal = 3: 5 2 _ a : 
ORT ensuite Holland America Line Rotterdam—New York service. 
ES AGE ines chances (84-25) 


1906 Empress of Britain 14,189 tons 
The first ““Empress” of the North Atlantic. In 1924 renamed 
Montroyal. Sister ship: Empress of Ireland. (126-16) 
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5 5 TE acne 1907 Re d'Italia 9.204 tons 
1906 Smolensk (,270 tons ; : ee < at 
fa er aye | eat apn The pioneer of the Lloyd Sabaudo. Sister ships: Regina 
A typical unit of the Russian Volunteer Fleet. Used as a passenger ship in d'Italia and Principe di Piemonte. (132-1) 


peacetime and an auxiliary cruiser in wartime. (150-3) 


1907 Adriatic 24.541 tons 


Sister ship: Baltic. Very similar: Cedric, 
Celtic. Together they comprised the White 


Star “Big Four’. (73-25) 


1907 Kronprinzessin Cecilie 19,400 tons 


The last of the four-funnelled N.D.L. express MOLD) [oe TT eae ee 
steamers. (53-94) SESE ES ea HMMS a Se Bd eg ana AE ORE 
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1907 Lusitania 31,550 tons 


Recaptured the “Blue Riband” for 
Britain. In 1915 became a victim of 
German ruthlessness. Sister ship of the 
even more famous A/auretania. 


(10-71) 
| / 
fi f 
1907 Corsican 11,419 tons 7; | AS 
—, 


; : K£Q) : FE Cela pa — 
Built to replace the Bavarian (see page 569). In 1922 renamed Marvale. — "Liss Poa: tly 


(40-69 ) 


1907 Grampian 10,955 tons 

. ; fa ° ; ° OOT , if, ,7 O F6S . 
Glasgow—Canada trade. The Allan Line’s reply to the Donaldson Athenia 190; California 8.662 tons 
and Cassandra (94—-21/22). Sister ship: Hesperian. (40-70) A smaller version of the Caledonia (see page 574). (48—58) 
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1907 Gothland 7,755 tons 1908 Derfflinger 9.060 tons 
Built 1893 as Gothic (White Star), to which she later reverted for a short N.D.L. Built mainly for Far East and Australian trades, but ex- 
time. (83-19) tensively employed on North Atlantic after World War I. (53-96) 


1908 eet Triedrich Wilhelm 17,082 tons aS 5 Sk _ = 

T O 5 < OY2 oe he 7 707 4 
N.D.L. Bremen—Southampton—New York intermediate service. Became in turn 1908 Principe di Udine 7,789 tons 
Canadian Pacific Empress cf India, Montlaurier, Monteith and Montnairn. An improved version of Re d'Italia (see page 576) (132-5) 


(53-97) 


1909 George Washington 25,570 tons 
The N.D.L.’s reply to “Hapag”’ ee 
(see page 574) and Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 
toria. From 1921 ran for United States 


Lines. (53-100) 


1909 Megantic 14,878 tons 
Sister ship: Laurentic. The first ships completed for the White Star 
Canadian service, but were laid down for the Dominion Line. (73-27) 


1911 Franconia 18,150 tons 
Liverpool—Boston service. Sister ship: Laconia. (10-73) 
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1910 Royal George 11,146 tons 
Royal Line Avonmouth—Canada service. Subsequently purchased by 
Cunard Line. Sister ship: Royal Edward. (140-2) 
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1911 Ausonia 7,907 tons 


Built 1909 as Tortona (139-2). With Albania and Ascania (right) 
inaugurated Cunard Canadian service. (10-75) 


1911 Ascania 9,111 tons 
Laid down as Gerona (139). See Ausonia (left) (10-76) 
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191] Olympic 45,524 tons 


The White Star Line’s reply to the Lusitania (see page 577). Sister ship of the ill-fated Titanic. (73-28) 


1911 Cameronia 


page 974 aud California page 577). 


1912 France 23,066 tons 
The nearest rival in speed of the Lusitania 
(see page 577) and Mauretania. (61-36) 


10.963 tons 


The fourth of a popular quartette (see Columbia page 572. Caledonia 


(48-59) 
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One of four consorts built in England for the Russian 1912 Canada 9,684 tons 

ae Line. Later served under British, Danish and ee Fabre Line. A sister ship, Sant’ Anna, was torpedoed and sunk during 
ags. (131-8) World War I. (106-14) 


Imperator 


1913 91,969 tons 


The “Hapag” reply to 
the Olympic (see page 
980). In 1921 became 
Berengaria (10-87). 
Succeeding ships: Va- 
terland and Bismarck 
(later Majestic). 
(46-90) 
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1913 Andania 13,405 tons 1913 Bergensfjord 11,015 tons 
Sister ship: Alaunia. The first ships designed for the Cunard Line’s One of the pioneers of the Norwegian America Line. Became Argentina 
Canadian dervice: 7 (10-78) (173-4) and later Jerusalem (176-1). Sister ship: Kristiantafjord. 


(142-2) 


18,481 tons 


1914 Alsatian 

The largest Allan Line ship and the first on the North Atlantic 
with a cruiser stern. Became Empress of France (126-32). 
Sister ship: Calgarian. (40-74) 


45,647 tons 


Aquitania 
age 577). Remained in service until 1949 and crossed the Atlantic 
(10-80) 


1914, 
A larger but slower version of the Lusitania (see p 


about 600 times. 


14,315 tons 


11,885 tons 1914 Transylvania 
Laid down for a joint Cunard-Anchor Mediterranean—New York 
service. The first North Atlantic liner with geared turbi hee aT 
; : 60). PNA ‘ bd Sai eae aay | . a 


Patria 
An improved Canada (see page 581), A consort, the Providence, 
was launched in 1914 but was not commissioned until 1920. 
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1915 Metagama 


Canadian Pacific. 


1921 Scythia 19,730 tons 


A development of Franconia (see page 579). Sister ships: 
Samaria, Laconia. Very similar: Franconia, Carinthia. 


(10-89) 


12,420 tons 
Sister ship: Missanabie. The first “cabin” steamers built for the 


1920 Presidente Wilson 12,567 tons 
Built 1912 as Kaiser Franz Josef I (127-11). (147-1) 
1921 Cameronia * 16,365 tons 


The first of a group of five Anchor Line ships, but actually a 
sister ship of Tyrrhenia (10-93), which was soon renamed 


Lancastria. (48-64) 
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1922 Regina 16,313 tons 
The last passenger ship built for the Dominion Line. Became 
Westernland (83-23). (72-31) 


1922 Montclare 16,314 tons a 3 = hd e A 
Sister ships: Montcalm and Vontrose. The well-known Canadian wie : 
Pacific “Monts”. ; (126-40) 


1923 Belgenland 27,132 tons 


Completed 1917 as White Star Belgic (two 
funnels; three masts). In 1935 became Columbia. 
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APPENDIX B 


SHIPBUILDERS, PAST AND PRESENT 


(included in the fleet lists) 


Aitken, Glasgow 
Aitken & Mansel, Glasgow 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation, Hog Island, Penn. 
*Ansaldo, S.A., Sestri Ponente 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. Ltd., Newcastle, became 
Armstrong Whitworth 
Sir W.G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. Ltd., Newcastle, see 
Vickers-Armstrong 
*Ateliers et Chantiers de France, Dunkirk 
Ateliers et Chantiers de |’ Atlantique, St. Nazaire 
*Ateliers et Chantiers de la Loire, St. Nazaire 
Backhouse & Dixon, Middlesbrough 
“Barclay, Curle & Co. Ltd., Glasgow 
Barrow Shipbuilding Company, Barrow-in-Furness, see Vickers- 
Armstrong 
Wm. Beardmore & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, formerly Robert Napier & 
Sons 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Alameda, Calif. 
“Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
*Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Sparrows Point, Md. 
Birley & Sons, Philadelphia 
Blackwood & Gordon, Port Glasgow 
*Blohm & Voss, Hamburg 
*Boele’s Scheepswerven, Bolnes, Holland 
Bonn & Mees, Rotterdam 
*Bremer Vulkan, Vegesack 
*Brest Dockyard, Brest 
William H. Brown, New York 
Brown & Bell, New York 
*John Brown & Co. Ltd., Clydebank, Glasgow 
*Burmeister & Wain, Copenhagen 
Caird & Co., Greenock, see Harland & Wolff 
California Shipbuilding Corporation, Los Angeles 
*Cammell, Laird & Co. Ltd., Birkenhead 
Campbell & Black, Quebec 
Cantieri Navali Riuniti, Spezia 
* Still operating under this name. 
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Cantieri Navali Siciliani, Palermo 
Cantieri Navali Triestino, Monfalcone 
*Cantieri Riuniti dell’ Adriatico, Monfalcone 
*Chantiers de la Méditerranée, La Seyne 
*Chantiers de Penhoét, St. Nazaire 
*Chantiers et Ateliers qe Provence, Port Bouc 
Cherbourg Dockyard, Cherbourg 
Claparede, Rouen 
R. Clover & Co., Birkenhead 
*John Cockerill S. A., Hoboken, Belgium 
Collyer, New York 
C.G.T., St. Nazaire, see Chantiers de Penhoét 
*Charles Connell & Cos Scotstoun, Glascow 
W. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia 
Crocker & Fickett, New York 
Curling & Young, London 
C. A. Day & Co., Northam Ironworks, Southampton 
*De Schelde Koninklijke Maatschappij, Flushing 
*Wm. Denny & Bros Ltd., Dumbarton 
Deutsche Werft, Hambure 
Sir Raylton Dixon & Co. Ltd., Middlesbrough 
Dobie & Co., Govan, Glasgow, became Govan Shipbuilding Co. 
*Wm. Doxford & Sons Ltd., Sunderland 
Robt. Duncan, Greenock 
Earle’s Shipbuilding & Engineering Cop Ltd?) Hull 
Eastern Shipbuilding Corporation, New London, Conn. 
John Elder & Co., Glasgow, formerly Randolph & Elder, see 
Fairfield 
Esercizio Bacini, Riva Trigoso 
*EKuskalduna, Bilbao 
R. & J. Evans, Liverpool 
“Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. Ltd., Govan, Glasgow 
Federal Shipbuilding Corporation, Kearney, NJ. 
Flensburg, Flensburg 
*Forges et Chantiers de la Gironde, Bordeaux 
Furness Withy & Co. Ltd., West Hartlepool 
*Gotaverken, Gothenberg 
Gourlay & Coe Dundee 
Govan Shipbuilding Co., Govan, Glasgow, formerly Dobie & Co. 
*William Gray & Co., West Hartlepool 
Wilham Gray & hy: Hull 
*Harland & Wolff, Belfast, formerly Robt. Hickson & Co. 
*Harland & Wolff, Govan, Glasgow, formerly London & Glasgow Co., 
see also Caird & Co. 
Harrison Loring, Boston 
*R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co. Ltd., Hebburn-on-Tyne 
D. & W. Henderson Ltd., Glasgow 


* Still operating under this name. 
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James Henderson & Son, Glasgow, became Henderson, Coulborn 
Henderson, Coulborn & Co., Glasgow, became Lobnitz & Co. 
Robt. Hickson & Co., Belfast—see Harland & Wolff 
*Charles Hill & Sons, Bristol 
Hodgson & Co., Liverpool 
*Howaldtswerke A.G., Kiel 
Humble & Milcrest, Liverpool 
Humphrys, Hull 
*A. & J. Inglis Ltd., Glasgow 
Irvine’s Shipbuilding & Dry Docks Co. Ltd., West Hartlepool 
Geo. W. Jackman, Newburyport, Mass. 
Kaiser Co., Richmond, Calif. 
Kaiser Co., Vancouver, Wash. 
Key, Kinghorn, Scotland 
Kinghorn, Glasgow 
Krupp, Kiel 
*Sir James Laing & Sons, Sunderland 
Laird Bros., Birkenhead, see Cammell Laird 
Lawrie & Co., Glasgow 
Leslie, Newcastle, see Hawthorn Leslie 
Liverpool Shipbuilding Co., Liverpool 
Lloyd Austriaco, Trieste 
London & Glasgow Engineering & Iron Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow, formerly Smith & Rodgers, see Harland & Wolff 
Archibald McMillan & Son, Dumbarton 
Malcolmson & Co., Waterford 
C. J. Mare & Co., Blackwall, London 
Robert Menzies & Son, Leith 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, Chester, Penn. 
C. Mitchell & Co., Newcastle, became Armstrong, Mitchell 
S. & H. Morton & Co., Leith 
Henry Murray & Co., Dumbarton 
*Nakskov Skibsvaerft, Nakskov, Denmark 
Robert Napier, became Robert Napier & Sons, Glasgow, became 
Beardmore 
Napier, Shanks & Bell, Glasgow 
*Nederlandsche Dok en Scheepsbouw, Amsterdam 
Nederlandsch Stoomvaart Maatschappij, Rotterdam 
Neptune Iron Works, Waterford, became Malcolmson 
*New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, N.J. 
*Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News 
*Nieuwe Waterweg, Schiedam, Holland 
Northumberland Shipbuilding Co. 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland, Ore. 
Orlando, Leghorn 
Oswald, Sunderland 
Oswald, Mordaunt, Southampton 
* Still operating under this name, 
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Palmer Brothers, Jarrow-on-Tyne, became 
Palmers Shipbuilding & Iron Co. Ltd., Jarrow-on-Tyne, became 
Palmers Hebburn Ltd. 
Wm. Patterson, Bristol 
M. Pearse & Co., Stockton 
Permanente Metals Corporation, Richmond, Calif. 
Perrin, Stack & Patterson, New York 
*Wm. Pickersgill & Sons, Sunderland 
Pile, Sunderland 
Pim, Hull 
Priestman & Co., Sunderland 
*J. Readhead & Sons, South Shields 
Reiherstieg, Hamburg 
Richardson, Duck & Co., Stockton 
“Rotterdamsche Droogdok Maatschappij, Rotterdam 
T. Royden & Sons, Liverpool 
Russell & Co., Greenock, moved to Port Glasgow, became 
Lithgow’s Ltd. 
Samuelson, Hull 
San Rocco, Trieste 
I’, Schichau, Danzig 
Schlesinger Davis, Newcastle 
Scott, Sinclair & Co., Glasgow 
*Scott’s Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. Ltd., Greenock 
Scott, Russell & Co., Millwall, London 
Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corporation, Tacoma, Wash. 
*Short Bros., Sunderland 
*Wim. Simons & Co., Renfrew 
J. Simonson, New York 
*P. Smit, jun., Rotterdam 
Smith, Glasgow, became Smith & Rodgers 
Smith & Dimon, New York : 
Smith & Rodgers, Glasgow, became London and Glasgow 
“Sociedad Espafiola de Construccion Naval, Bilbao 
“Sociedad Espafiola de Construccion Naval, Cadiz 
“Sociedad Espafiola de Construccion Naval, Ferrol 
Softley, South Shields 
Stabilimento Tecnico, Trieste 
Robt. Steele & Son, Greenock 
George Steers, New York 
“Alexander Stephen & Sons Ltd., Linthouse, Glasgow 
Sunderland Shipbuilding Co., Sunderland 
*Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa. 
Swan & Hunter, Wallsend-on-Tyne, see 
*Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Wallsend-on-Tyne 
Tecklenborg, Geestemunde 
Thames Ironworks, London 
* Still operating under this name. 
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J. & G. Thomson, Clydebank, Glasgow, see John Brown 
*J. L. Thompson & Son, Sunderland 
Tod & McGregor, became D. & W. Henderson Ltd. 
Tyne Iron Shipbuilding Co., Newcastle 
Van Vlissingen, Amsterdam 
Vaughan & Lynn, Philadelphia 
Vickers Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness, formerly Vickers, Sons & Maxim, 
see 
*Vickers-Armstrong Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness, formerly Vickers Ltd. 
*Vickers-Armstrong Ltd., Newcastle, formerly Armstrong Whitworth 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Barrow-in-Furness, formerly Barrow 
Shipbuilding Co., became Vickers Ltd. 
A. G. “Vulkan”, Hamburg 
A. G. “Vulkan”, Stettin 
Watson, Sunderland 
Wm. H. Webb, New York 
*A.G. “Weser”, Bremen 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco 
Westervelt & McKay, New York 
Wigham Richardson, Newcastle, see Swan, Hunter & Wigham 
Richardson 
Wigram, Southampton 
William & Thomas Wilson, Liverpool 
*Wilton-Feyenoord, Rotterdam 
Thomas Wingate & Son, Glasgow 
E. Withy & Co., West Hartlepool, became Furness, Withy 
John Wood, Port Glasgow, became Robert Duncan & Co. 
Charles Wood, Port Glasgow 
Workman, Clark & Co. Ltd., Belfast 


* Still operating under this name. 
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APPENDIX C 
RECORD PASSAGES 
“The Blue Riband of the North Atlantic” 
(a) WESTBOUND 


Nautical Time Speed 
Year Steamer Flag Line From To miles D-H. Mi: (knots) 
1838 (Apr.) Sirius Br. B. & A. Cork New York 2,961 18.10. 0 6:7 
1838 (Apr.) Great Western Br. G.W. Avonmouth New York 3,223 15.10.30 o7 
1839 Great Western Br. G.W. Avonmouth New York 2,005) 1a. 0eaU) BEG 
1841 (June) Columbia Br. = Cunard Liverpool Halifax 2,534 10.19. 0 tte 
1848 Europa Br. — Cunard Liverpool New York O04 GUTS lege eee 
1850 (May) Asia Br. Cunard Liverpool Halifax 2,034 8.17.0 12-12 
1850 (Sept.) Pacific U.S. Collins Liverpool New York 3,000  “1Ot 4 0e Sle 5" 
1851 (Aug.) Baltic U3: Collins Liverpool New York 3,054 9.18.0 13-05 
1861 (June) Adriatic ‘ Br. — Galway Galway ot. John’s, N/E. “1.677 = "52 2250 ose aee 
1866 (July) Scotia Br. Cunard Queenstown New York 2,851 8.4.35 14-51 
1872 (May) Adriatic Bie oie olar Queenstown New York 2118 Tae — laa 
1875 (Sept.) City of Berlin Br. Inman Queenstown New York 202 Pu ele, Beene eee 
1876 (Noy.) Britannic sien ANS yeh (Queenstown New York 25(95 Tela ee baeees 
1877 (Apr.) Germanic Br. W. Star (Queenstown New York 2000" FeLi S ieee 
1882 (Apr.) Alaska Br. — Guion (Queenstown New York 2,803 7. 6.43 16-04 
1883 (Apr.) Alaska Br. — Guion (Queenstown New York 2,779 6.23.48 16-543* 
1884 (May) America Br. _—_ National Queenstown New York 2009-302 15.2225 len 
1884, (Aug) Oregon Br. Cunard Queenstown Sandy Hook 2,192. 963.9742. i aate 
1885 (May) Etruria Br. = Cunard Queenstown Sandy Hook 20210. 6.75.51, eles 
1887 (May) Umbria Br. Cunard (Queenstown Sandy Hook 2,810 6. 4.42 18-90 
1888 (May) Etruria BreeeCnard Queenstown Sandy Hook 2,00) sei Oslin elke Ey 
1889 (Ma Oil aL eal oan Sandy Hook 5 . 


METSols 
es gE: eg fe 


Queenstown 
Cqyri1eeaen atrawrrm 


Oct. Lucarnta = Cunard 
1804 Cae ) Campania Br. Cunard 


1893 (Oct.) Lucania 


1894 (Aug.) Campania Br. Cunard 
1894 (Aug.) Lucania Br. — Cunard 
1894 (Sept.) Lucania Br. Cunard 
1894 (Oct.) Lucania Br. Cunard 
1898 (Mar.) K. W.der Grosse Ger. N.D.L. 
1900 (July) Deutschland Ger. “Hapag” 
1900 (Aug.) Deutschland Ger, Hapac™ 
1901 (July) Deutschland Ger. “Hapag” 
1902 (Sept.) Kronprinz Wilhelm Ger. N.D.L. 
1904 Kaiser Wilhelm H Ger. N.D.L. 
1907 (Oct.) Lusitania Bro Cunard 
1908 (May) Mauretania Br. Cunard 
1908 (July) Lusitania Br. Cunard 
1909 Lusitania Br. | Cunard 
1909 (Sept.) Mauretania Br. Cunard 
1929 (July) Bremen Geren Oils 
1930 Europa Ger, N:D:L 
1933 Bremen Ger. N.D:L 
1933 Rex ie Italia 
1935 (May) Normandie Tee Oa eb 
1936 (Aug.) Queen Mary bie ae We. 
1937 (July) Normandie Fre 7 Gel 
1938 (Aug.) Queen Mary Bre” *G.W ss: 
1952 (July) United States Poe SU 


(1) The Times, 18/8/42. 

(2) The Times, 24/6/61. “The Adriatic arrived at St. John’s in 
five days and two hours from Galway’’. It can reasonably be 
assumed that this time is correct, but the mileage shown 
is only approximate. Provided the actual mileage exceeded 
1,593—which it almost certainly did—the voyage was 
undoubtedly a record one. 

(3) Annual Register, 1883. 


Queenstown 


Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Needles 
Eddystone 
Cherbourg 
Cherbourg 
Cherbourg 
Cherbourg 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Daunts Rock 
Daunts Rock 
Cherbourg 
Cherbourg 
Cherbourg 
Gibraltar 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 


~ Sandy Hook 


Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Sandy Hook 
Sandy Hook 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 


(4) The Times, 9/5/89. 


(5) Glasgow Herald, 17/12/94. 


(") The Times, 25/7/00. 


s The Times, 24/8/00. 
) 
) 
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2,906 Sg bee 


) The Times, 3/9/00. 
) The Times, 2/8/01. 
) The Times, 19/9/02. 


ig 

- 4,95 
66° 
“758 
B15 
- 996 
497 
- ()98 
-()69 
-()Q10 
1911 
Bo 
‘86 
‘Ol 
sire. 
(612 
83 
“Ol 
‘l 
92 
98 
14 
30° 
Su 


o4° 


28 
09 


ol 


(11) Engineering, 8/11/07. 


(12) In 1929 (Aug.) Mauretania proceeded from Cherbourg 
to Ambrose, 3,162 miles, in 4.21.44=26 -90 knots. 


* As the mileage is approxima te so is the average speed. 
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(b) EASTBOUND 


Nautical Time Speed 
Year Steamer Flag Line From To miles (knots) 
1838 (May) Sirius Br. Bo & Ay “New York Falmouth 2,988 18. 0. 0 6-92* 
1838 (May) Great Western Br. G.W. New York Avonmouth SHU Meret he Mees it 8-6* 
1840 (Aug.) Britannia Br. Cunard Halifax Liverpool 23010 ol 0S a eles 
1842 (June) Columbia Br. Cunard Halifax Liverpool 2.008. 9° ae LOG ie 
1843 (May) Hibernia Br. Cunard Halifax Liverpool 202A 9 OMA en bem 
1847 (July) Hibernia Br. Cunard Halifax Liverpool 2.524 7 2) sc ee DU 
1849 (July) Canada Br. Cunard Boston Liverpool 2591 eet O20 Oe Melee 
1850 (July) Atlantic U.S. Collins New York Liverpool 5,053.0 LOFc0) 207 ees 
1850 (Oct.) Asia Br. Cunard New York Liverpool Sy Qod sas Ose Oi auerteonki es 
1851 (May) Pacific U.S. Collins New York Liverpool a,01O 1 Wena eee 
1852 Arctic U.S. Collins New York Liverpool D002. . Oo bislop lion af 
1856 (May) Persia Br. Cunard New York Liverpool 2,000: 797 Aerts Lea 
1856 (June) Persia Br. Cunard ren York Liverpool 3,068 9. 8.40 13-665* 
New York Liverpool 3,068: “Grab Ue le one 
LEON Eee Br. Cunard 4 Sandy Hook Bell Buoy 3.046 8.23.30 14-138 
1863 (Dec.) Scotia Br. Cunard New York Queenstown Zils Oise mea 
1869 (July) Russia Br. Cunard New York Queenstown 2,101.82 0730 elses 
1869 (Dec.) City of Brussels Br. Inman New York Queenstown 2.1002 wel 22Ge ee Oe 
1873 (Jan.) Baltic Bra. , Westar New York Queenstown 2,04) «P20 ee ea lisa ee 
1875 (Oct.) City of Berlin Br. = Inman New York Queenstown 2,020. 2 loeb eee me 
1876 (Feb.) Germanic Bre Waeotar New York Queenstown 2,004 7.15.17 15-79 
1876 (Dec.) Britannic Br W syoiar New York Queenstown 2,882 7.12.47 15-94 
1879 (July) Arizona Br. Guion New York Queenstown ZA) 6 ee ellie lean 
1882 (June) Alaska Br. Guion New York Queenstown Pitts EM ae Antares B 
1882 (Sept.) Alaska .  Guion New York Queenstown 2 BOO ee Oe Ba SE eel la Le 
S884. (Avr.)..Orezon Tass iat ele 7 ne -Qlc — 17 .AQ 


Mar.) 
I22RQEQ (RA <7) 


Ee LPiLri 
llozttwr aK Paris 


Hook 
risot 


Oucenstowmn 
C > mueenstown 


1887 (Mar.) 
1889 (May) City of Paris 
1892 (Aug.) City of New York 
1893 (May) Campania 

1894 (May) Lucania 

1897 (Nov.) K. W. der Grosse 
1900 (July) Deutschland 

1900 (Aug.) K. W. der Grosse 
1900 (Sept.) Deutschland 

1901 (June) Deutschland 

1901 (July) Deutschland 
1906 Kaiser Wilhelm II 


1907 (Oct.) 
1907 (Nov.) 
1908 (Mar.) 
1909 (Feb.) 
1909 (Mar.) 
1909 (May) 
1909 (June) 


Lusitania 

Mauretania 
Mauretania 
Mauretania 
Mauretania 
Mauretania 
Mauretania 
Mauretania 


1924 (Aug.) 
1929 (July) Bremen 

1935 (June) Normandie 
1936 (Aug.) Queen Mary 
1937 (Mar.) Normandie 
1937 (Aug.) Normandie 
1938 (Aug.) Queen Mary 
1952 (July) United States 


(4) The Times, 18/8/42. 
(2) The Times, 30/5/43. 
(3) Liverpool Albion, 18/2/50. 
(4) The Times, 9/10/50. 
(5) The Times, 19/8/56. 


ber esati ke 
Cunard 
Cunard 
RADY. 
“Hapag” 
Nps 
‘“Hapag” 
"Hapagy 
“Hapag” 
N.D.L. 
Cunard 
Cunard 
Cunard 


Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 
Ambrose 


(6) The Times, 24/8/00. 
(7) The Times, 11/9/00. 
(8) The Times, 20/6/01. 
(9) The Times, 18/7/01. 
(10) Engineering, 8/11/07. 
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Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Needles 
Eddystone 
Cherbourg 
Eddystone 
Eddystone 
Eddystone 
Eddystone 


Queenstown 
(Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 
Queenstown 


Cherbourg 

Eddystone 

Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
Bishops Rock 
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(11) In 1929 (Aug.) the Mauretania proceeded 
from Ambrose to Eddystone, 3,098 miles, 
in 4.17.50=27.22 knots. 

* As the mileage is approximate so is the 
average speed. 
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APPENDIX D 


SIMU SHESy  VNNIDE Oa LRSM © 


RELATING TO NortH ATLANTIC STEAMSHIPS AND Motor VESSELS 


Note: When a number or a letter follows the chapter number it indicates the ship’s position in the corresponding fleet list. 


Chapter 
First crossing - 1819 Savannah (U:S.) : ] 
First crossing Savannah—Liverpool ; ditto 
First crossing from Canada - 1833 Royal William (Canadian) 3-1 
First crossing Quebec—Pictou-— Cowes-London : citto 
First crossing by steamer built as such. ditto 
First line to start operations , - 1838 British & American S.N. Co. er 7 
First westbound crossing! + . 1838 Sirius (Br.) D-a 
First crossing to New York! ; ditto 
First crossing London—New York! ditto 
First crossing Cork—New York?! ditto 
First surface condensers ditto 
First crossing by steamer built for North ‘Atlantic - 1838 Great Western (Br.) 6-1 
First crossing Bristol-New York ; ; : ditto 
First crossing Liverpool-New York - 1838 Royal William (Br.) : 7-1 
First watertight bulkheads : ditto 
First two-funnelled steamer : ; - 1838 Liverpool (Br.) 3—| 
First bathrooms . ; ditto 
First crossing Portsmouth-New York : . - 1839 British Queen (Br.) ‘ : o-l 


First mail steamer 2 : : . 1840 Britannia (Br.) ‘ 10-1 
irst Cunarder? | — 


crossing Liverpool—Boston* = = - F ST Preside ree cB+ ; ; = 
First disaster 23 = Se et ee RN 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


(1) Apart from a lone voyage by the City of Kingston a few days 
previously. 

(2) Apart from a special voyage by the Cunard feeder steamer 
Unicorn a few weeks previously. 


crossing 


disaster 

Belgian steamer? 

crossing Antwerp—New York? 
crossing Southampton—New York® 
iron steamer 

screw steamer 

steamer with six masts ; 
steamer offering “whole state-rooms” for one passenger 
U.S. steamer since Savannah! 
U.S. screw steamer? 

wooden screw steamer 

U.S. line 

steamer of first U.S. line 
crossing New York—Bremen 
French line® 

French steamer 

crossing Cherbourg—New York 
crossing Havre-New York 
crossing Glasgow-New York 
Collins Line steamer 

straight stem 

steam heating 

crossing Galway—New York 
German steamer 

crossing Hamburg—New York 


(3) Built 1839 for the British & American Steam Navigation Co. 
(British). 
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1845 


1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 


1847 
1850 
1850 


1850 
1850 


as ae DE et nF {4-4 -7 
FPrFrersrr7z7er €¥Fx-_> 


President (Br.) 


British Queen 
ditto 
ditto 
Great Britain (Br.) 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Massachusetts 
ditto 
ditto 
Ocean S.N. Co. 
Washington 
ditto 


Heroult & de Handel 
Union 

ditto 
New York (Fr.) 
City of Glasgow (Br.) 


Atlantis} 
ditto 
ditto 
Viceroy (Br.) 
Helena Sloman 
ditto 


Eee 


(4) Apart from a special voyage by Marmara (U.S.), New York-— 
Liverpool—Constantinople, a few days previously. 

(5) Advertised in England as the “‘Transatlantic General Steam 
Packet Co.” The only name used in France was “‘Heroult & 


de Handel’. 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
Last 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


First 
First 
Last 
First 
First 
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U.S. line New York-Southampton—Havre 
steamer of ditto 

Inman Line steamer 

crossing Liverpool—Philadelphia 
serew Cunarder 

wooden Cunarder 

line to St. Lawrence River : 
crossing Liverpool-Quebec—Montreal 
crossing Liverpool—Portland (Maine) . 
German steamer Bremen—New York 
Italian steamer 

crossing Palermo—New York 

British steamer Southampton-New York 
compound engines? 

Allan: Line steamer 

two-funnelled screw steamer? 
four-funnelled steamer? 

iron paddle steamer 

Hamburg American steamer 
crossing Liverpool-St. John’s, N.F. . 
line to Newfoundland 


crossing London—Quebec—Montreal 
crossing Glasgow—Quebec—Montreal 
(and largest) wooden paddle steamer 


line Galway—New York4 
Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer 


596 


AND 


First crossing Liverpool-New York via Queenstown? 


First 


Cunard crossing ditto 


. Firat steamer to paced e YOO t 


1850 
1850 
1850 


1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
bBo te re’ 
1853 
1854: 


1654 
1854. 
1854 


1655 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


1857 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1859 
1860 


“LASTS —continued 


Chapter 
New York & Havre S.N. Co. 23 
Franklin ; 23-1 
City of Glasgow (Br.) 24-1 
ditto 
Andes (Br.) . 10-13 
Arabia (Br.) 10-14 
Canadian 5S.N. Co. (Br.) . 34 
Genova (Br.) ; o4—a 
Sarah Sands (Br.) : . od4Ic 
Hansa 30 
Sicilia Sy, 
ditto 
Indiana : 38 
Brandon (Br.) ; , 39] 
Canadian (Br.) 40-1 
ditto 
Ericsson (U.S.) A2—] 
Persia (Br.) 10-23 
Borussia (Ger.) ; 46-1 
Propontis (Br.) 38 
Liverpool, Newfoundland & Halifax 
>I; GOne (Lars) ; A7 
United Service (Br.) ol-] 
Clyde (Br.) : 36 
Adriatic (U.S.) ’ . 20-5 
Atlanticeo Ns Coe he es 52 
Bremen (Ger.) ; 3-1 
City of Baltimore (Br.) 24-4 


Canada (Br.) 
Great Eastern (Br.) 


First 


iron steamer ih cere stem : 


First (and only) paddle-cum-screw steamer ditto ' 
First Cunard screw mail steamer 1860 Australasian (Br.) . 10-26 
First ditto (to be built as such) 1862 China (Br.) . 10-33 
Last Cunard paddle steamer 1862 Scotia (Br.) . 10-34 
First (and only) paddle steamer to make more than 1 RIV 

to R. St. Lawrence® 1863 America (Br.) . 4A0-16b 
First C.G.T. (French Line) steamer 1864 Washington 61-1 
First sailing to St. John, N.B. 1865 Britannia (Br.) A8—6 
First sailing Glasgow-St. John, N.B. ditto 
First (and only) line running a fleet of wooden screw steamers 1865 Baltimore & Liverpool 5.5. Co. (U.5.) 64 
Last paddle steamer’ 1866 Napoléon IIT (Fr.) é 61-7 
First U.S. iron screw steamer 1866 Mississippi . 23-4d 
Last wooden screw steamer 1867 Ontario (U.S.) 69-1 
First steam steering gear® 1867 Great Eastern (Br.) , : 06-1 
Last crossing by Cunard wooden paddle steamer 1867 Africa (Br.) . 10-12 
First twin-screw steamer?® 1868 Washington (Fr.) , 61-1 
First steamer built with steam steering gear 1869 City of Brussels (Br.) . 24-2] 
First iron steamer to be lengthened 1869 City of Washington (Br.) : 24-6 
First compound engines?? 1870 Holland (Br.) : 60-1 
First steamer built with ditto? 1870 Batavia (Br.) ; . 1045 
First compound engines in steamer designed for N. Atlantic 1870 Wisconsin (Br.) 67-8 
First White Star steamer 1871 Oceanic (Br.) : i3-l 


(1) Was not built for N. Atlantic trade but made one voyage 


therein in 1854, 


(2) Apart from Great Britain which in 1851 was refitted with 


two funnels arranged abreast. 


(3) They were, in fact, stove-pipes rather than funnels, arranged 


two abreast. 


(4) In 1859 became Atlantic Royal Mail S.N. Co. Usually known 


as Galway Line. 


(5) Apart from an experimental voyage by City of Manchester 


a few weeks earlier. 


Be 


(6) Chartered by Allan Line from Cunard Line. 

(7) Panama of C.G.T. was completed after Napoléon III but did 
not run on N. Atlantic as a paddle steamer. 

(8) Great Eastern, whose maiden voyage took place in 1860, was 
fitted with steam steering gear in 1867, when she made one 
further N. Atlantic voyage. 

(°) Built 1864 as an iron paddle steamer. 


(10) Apart from Brandon of 1854 (q.v.). 
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APPENDIX D—‘FIRSTS” AND “LASTS”—continued 


Chapter 
First amidships dining saloon elo Laced nicer) 73-1 
First Norwegian line ; . 1871 Norse American Line 74, 
First Norwegian steamer ; eo ARP ol eye) (0)io4 0 : 74-1 
First gas lighting , - 1872; Adriatic (Br.) : 73-9 
Last crossing by paddle steamer : ; oY 010. ocolide{ br.) , . 10-34 
First electric light (external only) : . 1876 Amérique (Fr.) A , 61-4 
First Italian line a) Lovaas) ab lorio ; 93 
First electric light (internal) : ; een lOTOCiiywojaberinat br) . 24-25 
First British steamer with electric light. : ; ditto 
First steel steamer : : . 1880 Buenos Ayrean (Br.) : . 40-36 
First steel steamer on New York route . - 1880 Assyrian Monarch (Br.) . .  10dl-l 
First bilge keels . 1881 Parisian (Br.) .  A0-38 
First three-funnelled steamer ; - 1881 City of Rome (Br.) . 24-26 
First steamer lighted throughout by electricity jb . 1881 Servia (Br.) . . 10-54 
First twin-screw steamer, built as such! . : . 1883 Ludgate Hill (Br.) : . Ill-l 
First triple-expansion engines? : ; - 1884 Martello (Br.) .' . 88-14 
First passenger liner with ditto . 1886 Aller (Ger.) a: . 90-43 
First British ditto : : . 1887 Lake Ontario ; 89-8 
First forced draught ; : oe dkete¥y AOs 800) VAR eh) é 85-2 
First express twin-screw steamer . 1888 City of New York (Br.) . . 24-28 
First steamer to exceed 10,000 tons ; : : ditto 
First quadruple-expansion engines : - 1888 Phoenician (Br.) : . 40-19 
First steamer built with ditto ; - 1893 Southwark (Br.) ‘ . 85-11 
First “en suite” rooms ; ; . 1893 Campania (Br.) . 10-61 
First single berth cabins, built as such. ; : ditto 
First four-funnelled steamer® ; . 1897 Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse (Ger.) 53-67 
First German “Blue Riband” holder . é ditto 
First remote-controlled watertight doors . : ditto 
First ship-to-shore wireless ES Oe ; ; : po SOO. St Paz) s (Tia) 
First ocean newspaper = ’ , — ; 


First steamer to exceed | 


wre! w U UACTUUU 
First permanent wireless se 
First steam turbines 
First triple-screw steamer 
First a la carte restaurant 

First “cabin” steamer to be built as such® 

First “Empress” steamer 

First quadruple-screw steamer 

First steamer to exceed 30,000 tons 

First British four-funnelled steamer : : 
First combination of reciprocating engines and turbines 
First steamer to exceed 40,000 tons 

First steamer to exceed 50,000 tons 

First motor ship (cargo) 

First British motor ship (cargo) 

Last four-funnelled steamer’ 

First geared turbines 

First passenger motor ship 

First gravity lifeboats 

First H. & C. in all cabins of three-class ship . 

First steamer to exceed 80,000 tons 

First British steamer ditto 

Last four-funnelled steamer in service 


Last three-funnelled steamers in service 


(4) Built 1882. 

(2) Yeddo, Bassano and Rosario of Wilson Line all preceded 
Martello but were not built for the North Atlantic trade. 

(3) Apart from Great Eastern. 

(4) Aurania of 1883 had two “bridal suites’, but these did not 
come into the same category. 

(5) Apart from the freak steamer Ericsson of 1855 (q.v.). 


Dog 


1901 Lake Champlain (Br.) — . 


1905 Victorian (Br.) 40-67 
i ditto 
1905 Amerika (Ger.) 46-83 
1906 Cassandra (Br.) 94—22 


1906 Empress of Britain (Br.) _ 126-16 


1907 Lusitania (Br.) 10-71 
ditto 
ditto 
1909 Laurentic (Br.) 73-26 
1911 Olympic (Br.) 73-28 
1913 Imperator (Ger.) . 46-90 
1913 California (Dan.) : 122 
1914 Mississippi 107 
1914 Aquitania (Br.) 10-80 
1914 Transylvania 10-81 
1925 Gripsholm (Swed.) 144-3 
1927 Ile de France (FY.) 61-44 


1928 Duchess of Bedford (Br)... 126-42 


1935 Normandie (Fr.) 6147 
1936 Queen Mary 10-106 
1949 Aquitania (Br.) 10-80 
f— Queen Mary (Br.) 10-106 
\—— Empress of Scotland (Br.) 126-48 


(6) The accommodation was referred to as “second class’. It was 
not until 1918-19 that the description ‘“‘cabin’’ was officially 
adopted. (In 1905 the Athenia (built 1904) was fitted out in a 
similar way.) 

(*) Apart from White Star Britannic (launched 1914), which 
never ran on N. Atlantic. 
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APPENDIX E 


NORTH ATLANTIC PASSENGER SERVICES 
OPERATING IN 1955 


Mm Sw Nw Re 


Chapter 
LO 


46 

AS 

She 

61 

63 

34 

94, 
124, 
126 
142 
144, 
146 
158 
162 
168 
169 
Lied. 
172 
Li3 
Lib 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 


Gunard Eines ees ee 
Hamburg: American Lines.) ss 
Anchor Line = een. ee ee 
Norddeutscher Lloyd  ..... —..... 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
Furness-Warren Line 3, as 
Holland America Line, aa. 
Donaldson Linea: ee 
Compafia Trasatlantica Espafiola 

Canadian Pacis sca ee nee 
Norwegian America Line ..... 
Swedish American Line _..... _...... 
American Export, Lines. ee 
United States Lines as ass 
American President Lines ...... __...... 
“ltalia’ sche eee eee 
Greek? LinG seen ee 
Yusosiay Ling) ..ccne oaaeeeee 
Rhedivial Marl Line eee 
Homeslines 2 ee ee 
ATOSA Linc eee 
Zin LAnGsyh see ee 
Flotta: Laing een 
Oranj¢ Lingoes soe ee 
‘Sitar’ oct: a ote ee 
National Hellenic American Line ...... 
Europe-Canada Line ua san 


Page 

1s: 
Lil 
136 
167 
207 
226 
294, 
341 
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Chapter 
Adamson & Ronaldson Line... SR pes NAR ot SA AL 97 
ie. 6 oe) caked ace Merch oe oltaeeray. oe Coles 86 
African Steamship Co.—see Elder Dempster 
nelly 00 set RS io enn era en ror 40 
Allan Line Steamship Co. Ltd. 9 ne, snes stem ve pe ea 40 
Allan-State Line on yea a Per “wae ie — 
American & Colonial Steam Navigation Co, vm. se nem 2 
American Export Limes 9 ev wee snes etn 146 
Py See eta) aS oe ee 85 
American Merchant Lines, cms se ttt tte tte 163 
American President Limes  n.. snes sree stems nenme ate 162 
American Scantic Line ee ene tte ae 164 
American Steamship Company we te ate te 69 
Anchor-Donaldson Line—see Donaldson 
“ante Ris We eee ee en © elle abiseg 48 
Arosa Line ld shah ae des rected) cist dt aud see 175 
Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation Co.—see Galway Line 
Atlantic Steam Navigation Co.—see Galway Line 
Atlantic Transport Line». zal AW ie et ees 107 
Austrian Lloyd—see Lloyd Austriaco 
TalticcArmerican Laide cc ee ore tei Semen fy foe 154 
Baltic Steamship Corporation of America wn me see em 150 
Baltimore & Liverpool Steamship Co. 9m. erm see te 64 
Baltimore Mail Steamship Company wwe ete 166 
BalticcherbLloydme ela) kee -TBeiieeeyt ak 77 
Barrow Steamship Company «0 ve etn — 
Rieaveril ie se bike wee ee rete gree 89 
Beaver Line Associated Steamers Ltd. ve 0 ee te 89 
Belgian Royal Mail S.N. Co.—see Compagnie Transatlantique Belge 
Belgian Transatlantic S.N.Co.—see Compagnie Transatlantique Belge 
Bernstein Line _—sL_i... Payee ee, ie ee ae re 167 
ASR) i) Loita «| eR OA Ge ae a — 
Bordeaux Line—see Compagnie Bordelaise 
Boston, London & Antwerp Steamship Line elle et ideiee 92 
Teenie A Teri LAMIG 67a eens, 4 ape 1 ep na ned egerin se) tr — 
British & African Steamship Co.—see Elder Dempster 
British & American Southern S.N. Co. owe we ee em 58 
British & American Steam Navigation Co. we wee em 5 
British & American Steam Navigation Co. (1864-66) _ ..... gilt 58 
British Colonial Steamship Co. 9 ee we 62 
British & Irish Transatlantic S.P. Co. me ee ee 54 
British & North American R.M.S.P. Co.—see Cunard Line 
British & North Atlantic S.N. Co. Ltd.—see Dominion Line 
British Shipowners Co, 0 ww_ 5 cums mee mei a 
Byron ane 0s acento a a ue Oiler ap ee 138 
Canada & Newfoundland Steamship Line... 0 ew 119 
Canada Shipping Co. Ltd.—see Beaver Line 
Canadian Northern Steamships Ltd. 9 w= pee aces 140 
Canadian Pacific 99 ww. mms ntms stems ee Cereal tes 126 
Canadian Steam Navigation Co. _ .... Oe gy AOE tegen 34 
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Canadian’ Steamship “Cov =) jie Mines, 1 io eee ee 
Carr Line 6-255. Sai oe) Vupcior I beh eee ee 
Carr-Union Line > 9 ..-Aac | Ga ged ee 
City of Dublin Steam Packet Col an 00 sn Sak eee eee 
Clyde Screw Steam Packet Col fis.) Aba) (oe eta = 
Collins: Line <* 5 See A rece are ce ee 
Compagnie Bordelaise de Navigation 4 Vapeur 2. 00, es 
Compagnie Commerciale de Transports 4 Vapeur.... 0. 
Compagnie Francaise de Navigation 4 Vapeur—see Fabre Line 
Compagnie Franco-Américaine wn, ose mice ere 
Compagnie Générale de Navigation 4 Vapeur—see Fabre Line 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 2, oe see te 
Compagnie Nationale de Navigation (2 vn, sue ste tees 
Compagnie Transatlantique Belge 0.00 see 0 fs ne 
Compafiia Internacional Transportadora—see Arosa Line 
Compafiia Maritima del Este—see Greek Line 

Compania Trasatlantica’Espafiola > 22. | Ge Soe ae ee 
Compaiiia’ Trasmediterranea “x. 7 “Sie ee re a a 
Cosulich eS eigen ee en ee Oo) Ae oe 
Canard Steam Ship.Go:.Litdi= ~~) wee. 2 en ee ee 


Giunard-White Star Ltd.) See) POG ee eee 


Dampskibs Selskabet ‘‘Thingvalla’”—see Thingvalla Line 
Danmark Amerika Eihien “2.70 Gu. ee eee ee 
Deutsche “Nordatlantile) Liniefvey 4 eae Se ee 
Deutsche Transatlantische Dampfschiffahrts—see Adler Linie 
Dollar Steamship Line seg) PN Pe RR ESS AB ee 
Dominion Line’ °)\4.6 Ge Pe ee eee eee: 
Donaldson“Lineé "x ° BE,” Me.) eee 2 Bee eee ee 
Donaldson. Atlantic: Line ©4:acni) ache | ee eee 
Eagle Line—see Adler Linie 

East Asiatic Company oe a ee 50: ROT ae 
Elder: Démpster ‘Line. eats) eee ee 
Ellerman’s Wilson Line’ “S. " Gia ant) Ge Sere 
Emprésa ‘Insulana de'Navegarao%:' 3. 7 Se ee, ee 
Engels Line’) <<. We. ee) ees Se eee ee 
Europe-Canada ‘Line "Gs ‘ie a ie ee ee) ee eee 
European & American Steam Shipping Co. 0, este 
Export Steamship Corporation—see American Export Lines 
Fabre Line.) 7? RAY PO ee ee a ee ee eee 
Fernie Brothers—see “‘Guion & Co’s Line” 

1! & V. ‘Plorio''" - -2) ew, Oe a ree ee es 
FlottatLauro. =. | ohana. OR A Ce 
Forenede Dampskibs Selskab, Det.—see Scandinavian American 
French Line—see Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 


W. A. Fritze & Co. and Karl Lehmkuhl ..... Pe js OER Ae 
Furness Line ~<° uhh) Bas = ee, gn eee 
Furnesa-Allan Line}. = 224) See eee ee 
**Furness-Warren Line’—see Warren Line 

Galway’ Line: °°. a OE ee ees 
Gdynia “America Line es , “issaul ee) Pe a ee 
General Screw Steam Shipping Co. 000007 ures ete 
General S.N. Co. of Greece—see Greek Line 

Gibbs, Bright: &iCo.n" 7 ea ee ee ee ee ee 
Glasgow & New York Steam Ship Co. ccm seme stem 
Great Eastern Co. § °P  ~ og ns a eee 
Great Ship\Co, Asem: 5 ee ee ee 
Great Western Steam Ship Gor ~~ Sj "7" A) See tea 
Great Western Steamship Line... 4. S60 | ae ees 


Greek [ine  ~° |) %. ‘te “Sh 9 eee ee Cee oe 


Page 
426 
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Guion Line (or “Guion & Co’s Line”)... a. 
COAL ea eee er ES ites mit 
Halifax (Nova Scotia), St. John’s (Newfoundland), London & 
Liverpool Line of Steamers a, eee tes 
Halifax Steam Navigation Co. own as 
Hamburg American Line woe ates 
Hamburg Amerikanische Paketfahrt A.G....... 
Handysides & Henderson—see Anchor Line 


Pee Re NOV CITE ein Mate Fe Rm AE lS! DEO, 
Hellenic Transatlantic S.N. Co. ph a TOTS IS 
Henderson Brothers—see Anchor Line 

PrAPOHIE CORO iG PIANC “Vecsey ET ed 
Hill Line—see Twin Screw Line 

PAIR ROTNETICN PLANO ade | ae te ce a IE 
Pere MN heen) ae ea nts. BI Pa awee....4 
pues te ene is) ana, | oe PRRAN OIE, IT 
On OO ar et ie eh ER! GLO 
foerecs Conipania de: Navegacion Yi. (Pan OI ee UY Onck 
Be te Pe ys) Se sae, OR TTR 
Inman & International Steamship Co. ee ete 
Pe SEPAIISUI COLIC: «ane ei. | Gite, an Peet vast 
International, Inman & American Line ose ate 


International Mercantile Marine Co. \ see American Line 
International Navigation Company Red Star Line 
ri ee RS le) ae eas 
tat Es CUPS Te ee beh, 
Johnston-Warren Lines Ltd.—see Warren Line 
Jugoslavenska Linijska Plovidba—see Yugoslav Line 
one eA ane Sees. a ae ees te te 
WCeEE COROUOICRINGTOS, ic in PL ne, Mn 
Koninklijke Nederlandsche Stoomboot Maatschappij 

—see Royal Netherlands S.S. Co. 


La Veloce—see Veloce, La 

Lauro Line—see Flotta Lauro 
Pevland ane, ae ste ae 
Liverpool & Charleston Steamship Line 2, ee em 
Liverpool & Great Western S.S. Co.—see Guion Line 

Liverpool & Mississippi S.S. Co.—see Dominion Line 

Liverpool & Montreal Steamship Lime ,  s ste 
Liverpool, Newfoundland & Halifax S.N. Co. ne, eee sou 
Liverpool, New York & Philadelphia S.S. Co.—see Inman Line 
Liverpool & Philadelphia Steam Ship Co.—see Inman Line 


feydtAustriacoe is 7 Ge ee yD Eo 
oyd ltahano «| x... oe. tee” © ate ge ae 
(ily (S30, i i ae Aire 
London & Canada Steamship Line .... __.... peed ace De 
London & New York Steamship Line We ie ee 
London, Liverpool & North American Screw Steam Ship Co. ..... 
Mediterranean & New York Steamship Co. 9 sue sts 
Reh ri) Ritire eens Petre ot ans tees a), Bates Dtdat”) |) eo: |) | a 


Mississippi & Dominion S.S. Co.—see Dominion Line 

Monarch dane. \.. |. ta wea, ee SRA teen f.. 
Montreal Ocean Steam Ship Co.—see Allan Line 

Moraitia D.G05 CR Seis. 8 SOOM, Aa: le 
National Hellenic American Lime (2, cess seme snes seen 
National ‘lands sor lek ek en MOT, Ob eet. 
National Steam Navigation Co. of Greece 0 ee ee ee 
Navigazione Generale Italiana... on. cee sem ene tt 
Navigazione Libera Triestina .... ant wala i MQ 
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Chapter Page 


Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
—see Holland America Line 


Netherlands Government ae Se ee te ee ae ee — 301 
New England Ocean Steamship Co. 2, sanee carts, antes 28 74 
New ‘York! & Brenien*Steamship Co, =. 0) aceloalnes 68 240 
News York &: Continental’ Lins, 2" 2. 9 “Seek ee 135 468 
New: York? &« Galway: Steamship Co... / oi. dilated) adalat 26 72 
New York & Havre Steam Navigation Co, eee see seem 23 59 
New York & Liverpool U.S.M.S.S. Co.—see Collins Line 

New: York-Naples Steamship Co. 2. ng, We ae) eee ee 161 520 
Norddeutscher Lloyd_ ..... ie ate WEY yl dei int 53 167 
Norse ‘American JLines.3,2°¢ Vue" ae | Gas |) Ge ee 74 271 
Norske Amerikalinje, Den—see Norwegian America Line 

North Américan:'Lioydise [yao ) a ee ee ee 65 234 
North American SjeamshipeGoi) ) ta, Oe cee ee eae — 168 
North’ AtlanticiSteam Navigation(\ Ge.) ))a4 te 49 158 
North) Atlantic Steamship.Company,  .2.. 0 jan “eon ee a0 192 
North German Lloyd—see Norddeutscher Lloyd 

Northwest Transport; Line “<.2.. Giew | ace) ees eee — 469 
Norwegian America Line wits | cmc.) 4 Sayegh eis eee eee 142 480 
Ocean Steam ‘Navigation Co... A! nes ee ee le 16 50 


Ocean Steamship Company of New England—see New England Ocean 
Ocean Transport Co.—see Elder Dempster 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. Ltd.—see White Star Line 


Oranje: Lit eiae tes. Lee att Dee Te a 178 346 
Ostasiatiske Kompagni, Det—see East Asiatic Co. 

Ottoman-America Line a bt sed viene 153 498 
Phoenix: Line: © ° .. — mea. Walestow’¥ came teal aa. — Sap 
Piste Renchiini &i Gol wae Ga oS ee ee : 82 283 
Polish American Navigation Corporation ©... 00. ne anne 152 498 
Polish¢ Navigation: Co. ... ° Aguile A aban ee cece 159 018 
Polish Ocean Lines ee ee 

Polskie Transatlantyckie f°°° VOYMM “America yg 

Prince; Linésems. 25 The Ll A Bi FR AA TS ow ee ae 12] 422 
Puritanblane: "GoW elec) sacar? cee eich, '- ee eee 97 361 
Red: Crogstlines 5 2 aw ome ated oldseoe-eateeiow — 50 
Red: Star{Lines| io Stiareeadin fee. i) ee, peta hae 83 284 
Roland*:Line. «';) \ ioe! van Seyi ee Sine. Bees — We 


W. H. Ross & Co.—see Thistle Line 

Wm. Ross & Co.—see King Line 

Royal Line—see Canadian Northern 

Royal Exchange Shipping Co.—see Monarch Line 


RoyaliMaibsSteam :Packetsloje aut ea ee a. 157 504. 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. ..... __..... en Gage ere eae 102 369 
Russian ‘American Line. Vara Nae fae ae eee 131 459 
Russian. ‘Fast Asiatic :S.5..Co.” age eee ee ee ee 131 459 
Russian Volunteer Fleet __...... Se. onal veld tok 130 458 
St.George: Steam PacketdUouitt weine uechedah five Oy hee — 9 
Seandinayian Ameriean Liné... \ si) #aeimaee ibe we 122 423 
Sieula Ariericaniaite uso: ae?) Sleaen eed eee meee 134 465 
“Sitmar?iey “roa Dian dates sah =o! Le IB aetna acd 179 547 
Societa Italiana Transporti Marittimi 2 eee ee tse 179 547 
Sloman): Line} (4 =: i. nak Aneen — ald lee ee 22 59 
Société Anonyme de Navigation Belge-Américaine—see Red Star 

Société des Affréteurs du Great Eastern... ee ete tee — 195 
Société Postale Francaise de l’Atlantique 2.0 see ane sane 110 397 
South Wales Atlantic Steamship Co. 2, ee ee neem 81 282 
State Line) Siiewba. lie Se) Pen? See alee 79 279 
State Steamship Co. Ltd. __..... okt nha: oe hited nat 79 279 
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Chapter 
PUIBEAOAMIOTINGLANICN 9 sao eek ce we | eh 144 
MCE RRL IIOTICHH Pate © Avene) vel uk> | tw law? ew, 144 
Ue eee ne ia ed gu Ol 62 
RAMEN NP icc bh foun’ “aie h vod! hen 100 
Pier onc at steamers © sei k.) Pee Wal reoe.k. 99 
ere tere es Oto eee eee!) SER eh 8. 139 
Transatlantic General S.P. Co.—see Heroult & de Handel 
Transatlantic Shipping Corporation—see Greek Line 
Deatertrnce steam SOI G0. PP OE Pe ie a ts 8 
ICMAT em Core oe A a2 
Transatlantica Italiana ..... __..... Page) ne oe 143 
Ceti Sai Ferg 9 OS) CORE 1h” Oe Oe Le 5 se ee 145 
Transportes Maritimos do Estado wn, cee ane atte tee 155 
CRT ATONE fs. GAP ee cee Ne 111 
PER PCGATIALIPE 0.0 Pk ev ccc ga OE tin 112 
nIenA etchant we alt er le Ma 12e 
Piiiecrrrmerionn Wines: ee ae at tts etn 156 
United States & United Kingdom Steamship Line ___..... hc 66 
DR IEATOE PANGS Saale ee a ON, ate 158 
item otatess viel Steamship Co. waa 9 uae Ul ae tate 151 
United Steamship Co. Ltd.—see Scandinavian American Line 
SCRUIMIMETEATIISNIT (00) Pre taie | aot Fuse ae, la athe 141 
earn RL Mewe > Pia” eed eee) Vee ee ae Al 
PRIME LERE ITO DCAT LING s Fin ie ade kak teh ~ pee Al 
cane ri ER ee ee? AN” U. 125 
eYINE ii ewer a ites ee gO be © RT PP OR tg: 80 
OME gek decree) a a ae Se Se ec a. ee 148 
Serer sim (ee A Tees 1 ee WRN et tara c. 63 
SCE QaS EC iG rie Nee ee cs | dk | hous coca 78 
White Diamond S.S. Co.—see Warren Line 
White Star-Dominion Line—see Dominion Line 
SriremraT eine: 5. Fel © eke gs ee) Lee LEE LET oe, 73 
Ra TITnbee LANG 426 lau) ca Lae RG A cae — 
TT Lie TG epee erg ed Wer Bele Pid ey s, 1 be 
leery TES 2g ro ne ed RS aes Ln) ee 88 
By eoriseon rirmesseyland Line) a9 Ucn” “Ree See) cow 120 
Deere rte gare ss Coe cns! beeen te eae |e oie Tit 
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Russia (Cun.) 17,18,285,291,310, 
312 
Russia te a a 116,428 
Russia (R.A:) 460,499,500 
SSA Ae Lape 335,336 
FesslaNd ledse \ witas Vee tea 285 
Reihenta ia) * (28 408,409,415» 
uthentia(C.P.) se. 417,438,439 | 
Rydabball iO 202 Ve Bar 
FEAT ices gn eee 301 
SIS: Levi Stnn. “tons ea isd & 
S. V. Luckenbach. ....... 303,458 
SaaleG@ Vaosxx | ac 171,174,175 
Sabaudinw se... 485,487 
Sabbiaw eau... (2 519 
RabineGh? cn es 415 
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Sacksenm (loa ite | «xu. 171 
Sachsenwald = m# sum 126 
SQETQIMENLO aw ems 132 
SAR RMOre Naas xk 228,229 
SO RUMCRAR EOE car aaa O40 
SESWATIOT CW xen 85,87,93 
BECO A ene. 6 Pace as 86,87 
DE Ger meia ee lake fo 85 
Saint Germain __..... 128,210,211 
SeJonrm City: (1)... 352,304 
SeelonrmeCity, (LL) 2.8 354 
Saint Laurent (])_ ...... 208,210,211 
Samet Laurent (II)... © ss 212 
St. Lawrence (I) (B.C.) __...... 223 
St. Lawrence (II) (Tem.) _ ...... 224 
St. Lawrence Victory __..... 938 
Ser LourUNeyH.) ie Piet 60 
St. Louis (Hapag.) ...... 124-126 
St. Louis (Dom.) _ ...... wn 243 
St. Louis (Am.) __...... 310-314 
Si Olaf tactim, wots Aas: 271 
Spy Patichki nee. wae 85,87,151 
Str Pariire: 310,311,313,314 
Spe Petersburg” a A he 22 
Saint Ronans (Fur.) 353,399 
Saint Ronans (leo). ak 399 
Saint Ronans (W.F.L.) _ ...... 420 
SaIntisimon) eae Oe s 
Sakuriapaiece | Pte) pee 97 
Salactat(l es) oe 343,344 
Salacia (lyme eines (ace 346 
Salaverry iiie WE SS. (Ae 132 
SGlermiGetL) cowie wae 0) bas a2 
SHErNOM I) .oOP <o ~- tet $25 
SLLLCTOIIE ek ante Aes la 170 
UIIOLED UL) Ane © Sizren! zee - 
Samaria (I) ws 26,28,31-34 
Samana boc” Se: 287-289,395 
San Agustin © “Mae 428 
San Fernando rus 43,469,479 
San Gennaro (S.A.) 466,487 
San Gennaro (Tr.) 377,381,466, 
467,487 
San Giorgio (S.A.) 381,466,487 
San Giorgio (Tr.) 377,381,466, 
467,487 
San Giorgio (Ita.) ... 9 533 
San Giovanni (S.A.) 381,466,487 
San Giovanni (Tr.) 377,381,466, 
67,487 
SAT GLUSLO es | deus 130,459,491 
San Guglielmo (S.A.) 466,487 


San Guglielmo (Tr.) 466,467,487 


San Ignacio de Loyola 231,239 
San Marcos sw 294,302 
SOM POUOV sem. < carm 380,470 
| Sandusky nme meen 414, 
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SaNnNIOR ix 375,376,470,471 

SHEILSOTION ‘ihes.> Mama) LOAe 290 

OE MA Fiisna. | Owes Pe 384 

Santa Barbara __..... 130,428 

Santa. Cris ts I Ue 395,523,533 

DATE TOS ae.” Ieee 503 

SI REAIA EP Aig imine | es 427 

DATIFENSC tines aes ee 303 

PONILEROE Cice at fens WED 186 

pantiago (Wil) i. (a 323 
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Santiago de Cuba wn. save 241 

Santo Domingo wm. ane 427 
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DAPAROSSO <n FAD 

Sarah Sands __..... 50,93 78 

Sarah Sands (C.S.N.) __....... ‘50, 78 

DOPALOUE @ Bach) ain AE 459 

WAFCERNG: 45.) 7 %,.: (ne 19] 

SATCeRAG UE. jee A 3715 


Sardinian (Inm.) 
Sardinian (All.) 71,87,89,90,94, 95, 
440 449 


Sardinian (C.P.) _...... 99,440 
Darmanarece "yes 87,89,94, 
Sarnia (Dom.)  245,246,352,358 
Danio Fur, ed akan 251302 
PRUPULSTON ae Goel aa 187 
OUUSTEL US... a 431 
Saturnia (Cun.) __..... 27,345 
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Saturnia (Ita.) ___...... 492,532,533 
DOOD: beeen anu 1,3,48,49 
BIVOLD Maia 1 oli 434,435 
DEL OTROTP Rata ic Bae 96 
EXOT LIEW VOX sages,” phate 362 
Saxon Monarch wc oie 368 
Saxonia (I) (Cun.) ...... 21,24-26 
Saxonia (II) (Cun.) __s...... 5 
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Saxonia (Hapag.) 85,112-114,458 
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Scandinavia _i...... 139-141,143 
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267, 450 
Scandinavian (C.P.) 103,440- 449 
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WCanyOTR itt... Aided Hae) 525 
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Schiedam (I) a... 294-296 
Schieddin (U1) + wie “ans 305 
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senile), ING OCR e PE oe 319 
Schlesitiz sy dctaa. Bat 176 
Schleswig-Holstein __...... 529 
SCN tae LGEs |) onan 146 
BeGt AT As 119,133,430,432 
Scotia (Cun.) __..... 17,18,63 
Scotia (I) (Anc.) __..... 140,141 
Scotia (If) (Anc.) 20.00 ue 146 
Scottattab.)> cae 383 
Scotian (All.) 94,95,304,450 
Scotian (W.F.L.) __...... 133,421,516 
Scotianl(G.P) (Fis 103 440- “AAD 
Scotlaid ead... a 108 
Scotland: (Nat.).) (aC peG 202 
Scotland (Tem.) __...... 223,224 
Scotsmadt We. 1.6 228,246 
Scofstoun lun = TAS 150,157 
peythia/ (The... 18.49) OE 18-20 
pevihta(il) on. Vas 26,28,31-34 
Sea Oneen nc ~ osx. ° SRS 223 
Sédgull Rate FiG nel «his A75 
Sebastiano Caboto _ii..... 533 
Sebastopol 00. 109,110 
Sedgwicktan... 1 (caw 70,316 
Selamat VIALS tab ngt Re 68 
Semptone Um, aus gE 375 
SENGRMe lee kek 20,21,238 
Serviavi Ee Gum bog 46 
DEPPLATE Tne bE, 133,421 
SevenaGeags cin, see 549 
peters OLE. 1% 223,224 
SCVANISE Secs a eee 176,178 
Shannonwee st Tec. D2 leo L 
SOTERA ait AN ates. 9 tel 200 
Shelbyia SAAC) joo: 489,490 
meridian slits A) nae ee 393 
Sherman NOU. hes 393,415 
Shikotan Maru ose ase 39 
Shinzan Maru ___...... 417,448 
stam Seu 0s ns Tee 184 
StbAjTGRE AVE EE 302 
iberiattGam.) "ene Be 
DEOeriaeGAs LL.) i amen my ceed 391 
Stbepba Maru one saan 395 
Ober Mee in | Ce! 89-91 
WEDITICTEM tees |. cncast  cleeels 363 
DEDOAYHM nes.) atin oo Paes 493 
Sicania (S.A.) _..... 466,487 
wcarnia (ir,) 0) ee 487 
WUCLLIGHS 9s)! sada ee 81 
DICLLIG DWP ann ss) ce Fee 249 
Sicilia (N. Git. ) es, Tees 375 
DECILES hgh FP aceon A dans 465 
Sicilian (All.) ___..... 92-95,449 
oectivana GF.) | lowe 102,440-442 
DUCTLEGRAPTINCE! ces 422 
SidlonVel wee OP RES Hes - 
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SigorWGna ee | | ee. hes 140 
SEGMENT V pode ts | aks 435,470 
Shenai(Ty i eka! V4 435,470 
Sierra mattis) ee 498 
Sierra Nevada ||| su), ines 178 
Sierra Ventanas adie - ie 178 
Sule eee eet Feeds -. /Feewe 455 
Silesian teas 113,115,116,135 
Silverbriay gcd — Ae! ES 34 
Sslverplane ann) 00 Apes 34 
Sil verigten sassy as 361,363 
SrlviatiDAss.,  .iee i 357 
Sintiae CP Lak 384,385 
SEP ETOCS oct | eR 227 
ery nCee eee ses. | hoe 374 
Sirius (B. & A.) 4-6,8,9 
SUS OSs) antivh SR 152 
Slavontal Cini) WP .iaip ek. 22,23 
Slavonia (Hapag.) 0 0 + 115 
Sloterdijk — ..... ae ee 297 
SUOUORENE | succes | pdt” odes 538 
Rrinlensie tame 459 
SOD LeS pA AO athe 4s 527 
SobrapReom ks 407-409 
OCTASGS Wes) Keniincn oncius 503 
Soesigijei. | Gam abe 297 
ieee EL a) van. >) eh 455 
Sofia Hohenberg a 453 
Solglimt Wn. smn 304,486 
CO) a | ee a 231,239,365 
Soh | a 339 
Somerset (B. & L.) 0 233 
Somerset (G.W.S.) ou. see Dike 
a er 517 
BORER hve 8 som bd 134 
Soogood lee i New|) awe 274 
SET ETIEGL Wieitns obese | sens 322 
Minihecarolinad: «shes. 76 
South yne tn, fot ee 327 
Southland ..... 248,262,288,292 
Southwark (Inm.) wo 310 
Southwark (Dom.) 247,248,287, 
292,312,316 


Southwark (R.S.) 247,286,287,310, 
316 


Southwark (Am.) 71,252,286,292, 
310,31 
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Spaarndam (I) 266,296 
Spaarndam (Il) __ ..... 299,301 
Spain (Imm.) eons 

Spain (Nat.) =» 203-205 
Spartan Prince... 353,422 
Sparviero 382,534 
eg ee 172,174 
Spreewald it) tn 91) mid 126 
Srbija iG 2s (eran) 1.) ss 938 
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Stad Amsterdam... 219,369 
Stad Haarlem __...... 219,369 
EOIN the: «hohe Lihat 435 
State of Alabama (All.) 90,281 
State of Alabama (Sta.) 90,101, 
279,280 

State of California (All.) — 90,91, 
146,156,281 

State of California (Anc.) 146 


State of California (Sta.) 90,101, 
280 


State of Florida 
State of Georgia (All.) 90,281 
State of Georgia (Sta.) 
State of Indiana (All.) 90,281 
State of Indiana (Sta.) 90,101,279 
State of Louisiana 279 
State of Minnesota 279 
State of Nebraska (All.) 90,91,281 
State of Nebraska (Sta.) 90,101, 

280 


State of Nevada (All.) 90,281 
State of Nevada (Sta.) 90,101,279 
State of Pennsylvania (All.) 90,280 


State of Pennsylvania (Sta.) 90, 
101 
Siale Ofer 1 SINIE tam aon 279 


Statendam (1) 94,103,296,298,450 


Statendam (II) 262,269,298,299 
Statendam (III) _ ..... 299,300 
Stavangerfjord eum 481,482 
Sieh iia) toe Me emmies: 028 
Sfeinmann. 2. aw eas yall 
Sie LOM RN eat liar toes 370 
Sicilian) ey uae) aes 519 
Sip bent. vows! we 191 
Stirling Castle ..... 434,435 


Stockholm (1) (Swe.) 304,484,485 
Stockholm (II) (Swe.) 485 
Stockholm (III) (Swe.) 


Stockholm (IV) (Swe.) 485,486, 

937,049 
Stockholm (D.A.) _ ..... 486,549 
StockholmiGity ewe (hs 350 
SOTT BRIAR Mal Pale 4 Geos 362 
Siorsfad’ yy dae hs 439,449 
SEASSUUT ER eds me 9 ils 170 
SHOU OU UVaen | ehh) pues 342 
Biratiedeites: te). 34 
Saatnpllanee | ach 9 inom 416 
Siraihnaines | en 0 ee 416 
SEPALNDAY (1 bout | ota! Pideee 341 
Strathtay (1) (Tho.) A475 
Strathtay (If) (Tho.) 475 
BbLEtR Ore (lew) | ya 171,174 
BatigartAi mx 179,180 
Stuyvesant nn ee nem 370 
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DEVTIG ALU LS... - eae Rane 302 
purcessC.0 le. cde.) ee 278 
Sud America (I) _....... 433,434 
pud America (II) 2..AMeie 128 
Uueh WI i A. PRES Renee 467 
ECVE NT Bros, asc LISsb ES 
DUP OUE le ch Mei co enw Le 387 
Suffren (C.G.T.) __..... 132,216 
Suffren.: Aaah Sanioe Ooze 
Subic dh thik: tel" a al 127 
SIUAGICE GUN. © pus) Sen 39 
Sumatra (A.R.) __...... 361,362 
UDHLGE Glen. tulad Deis 129 
SUDDIV es Ue. See BS 315 
Surrey (R.N.) 370,387 
wurey (pola Lale (ee 370,387 
UT ECHTO. bins np EES, 946 
Susquehanna (U.S.M.) 188,495, 
507,514 

Susquehanna (U.S.L.) —_188,4.96, 
507,508 

DUSSOLE aU cic) © Leia iene 387 
SVEGUOrE.(Cim tibet) moe 131 
Sweden? Oil” } teens 86 
Switzerland a. 284-287 
DYCNOV I. ak! “Agen 15 
evydney (FL) cue De 546 
Sylvania. (1) aaa eee 21 
Syivania{L) Wie kee ~~ 550 
SYTIG..... wie. ORES 383 
DP OLOMET otiacs “aa eae 39 
AOD pat hae 227,231 
TORUS Levet | asee 395,523 
TALIER A A ike 467 
Tathoku Maru ease 359 
TQINUI as nce) Ae 147,156,428 
Tatsetyo: Maru, (ee) (sk 4] 
Taloverdita “Lees Ee 414, 
LOMPiCOiwie | 5 Oa Geen 334 
Taormina (N.G.1.) ...... 377,497 


Taormina (L.I.) 377,381,456,457, 


470,471 
Taormina (It.) 381,456,457,470 
Taos Victory 346,348 
Tard Bis. a ie) ee 432 
TY Ong hss on gu mea ie 
LOTSUSTM, “ania: - bout 489,49 
Tartar Prince __..... 393,422 
LOTGOIEE as." be ee 43] 
DQUTLG VO) esis > oe 256,259 
Taurus: ... ~Lontiise 15 
150 ve Ree mea tes i | 379 
PEMESE: Mites) case 80,137,138 
TQnedoss mas 14) Gu) io eat 129 
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POBNEEOT nach ny pics ee 359 
Tere ORS: kan Sia 130 
Teutonia (Hapag.)  112-114,135, 
244,250 
Teutonia (Dom.) _ ..... 114,127,244 
Teutonic 248,256,257,259,261 
Texas tl rcds) own ane 212 
Texas (Dom.) _...... 243,244,246 
Lexie) (OPAL) ack pe 424 
Tern Stll) (S.A.L.).ae eee 425 
Thames) D(B.C.) cao) oe ee 223 
Thames (I) (Tem.) 223,224 
TRANETROVER, nen | a ra 
The Milford Haven __.... 159 
The: Qader au. ¥ co» 202,203,205 
The Southerner __..... 198,230 


A474 
Themistocles (N.S.N.) 465,471-473 
Tears Meas AA. é Wie 38 
Thessaloniki.) — ous ace 472 
Thingvalla (Thi.) 366,367,423-425 
Thingvalla (S.A.L.) 367,423,424 


L ROMS ¢. Gade” sane 130,393 
Thorwaldsen __...... 215,216 
Thuringia (I) __..... 113,114,458 
Thuringia (II) __..... 123,124,502 
Leben s PEs. vce 221,231 
Tiempo MES ACH nc he 37 
Der he ise 2 eae. ae 318 
Vimauo ec thea ES 519 
Uirimijjghian. swud @ Wee 186 
Pirpitz 16 © code Vina 442,451 
dataniies Usa, Gast Se 342 
EET e 41,100,261,268,313 
Loledage | ici oe 157 
Tomaso di Savoia wo. acc 462 
TONBGFUO Fete ts 328,411 
LONGUE a eee. ok 70 
Torinedh «sk aa La 76 
Poronto din.) Oe x. MeL) _ 

Toronto (Dom.) __..... 245,246 
Toronto (Wil.) __...... 323,324 
TLOTKGEGD bn bce 42,476 
oso: Marty fe 1. Cine 417 
Loseana (ity ~ sen 470,487 
Toscana (Tr) se hae 487 
TOUTS OME) xe EE Ls 
Tower Hill (All,) co. (ii. = 

Tower Hill (Nat.)* isin «te 204. 


Tower Hill (T.S.) 101,398,399,405 
Tower Hill (W.H.) 400,405,420 
Tower Hill (W.F.L.) 405,420 
aaah : ea Oa? 131 
ransylvania (Cun.) 24,148,157 


Transylvania (1) (Anc.) 24,43,148 
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Transylvania (Il) (Anc.) 149,150 157 | Union (N.D.L.) _ .... 168,169 182 
Tras-O8-MOnteSi(  syiiw see 190 - PIO dels) «Lae. Yan 230i sior 
Travel Pad. 171,174 185 | United Kingdom (Anc.) 137-139 151 
Penk th odiod Mee. | inet 194 - United Kingdom (U.S.K.)...... nb ee 
Trent (War.) ww 22f,23k = United Provinces: 50 6 io /aol 
Treti Krabolov __....... 417,448 —- (Pete Dervice. (ok | TP ses 160 160 
Trinacria (Anc.) __..... 140,143,144 153 | United States (T.S.S.) __..... pI oh 
Trine Wc 9 aes 07 eas United States Dold etOL. LO) koe 
Trintdag es. ace 1 2 ee 19 - United States (Anc.) ___...... 138 %.151 
Tripoli FOE ows” lise: 19 38 | United States (U.S.K.) __..... 235 0 
Tree fd BVA United States (S.A.L.) 424,425 425 
DPTIORIOR. ca lee 343,345 347 | United States (U.S.L.) 30,180,513, 518 
ProjanGAney) ass 141,143 152 514 
Trojan ai, saa 412,417 - UnitedeVvctory. un ase 939 = 
ErOjAT LT iNee AV» at, 353,422,423 | Upholder we tah 464 - 
Vc: a ares 330,331 — higitee 3 ne re 186 - 
TONE U Es Ais, VI Lani Tage no Ars Uranium (N.W.T.) 43,469,478,479 = — 
MPO MAA NT) ve west) | din 254,255 - Uranium (Ura.) 48, 469, 478, "479-479 
DrOpien lh) (ia ck 259330. Uruguay (S.A.L.) us.  ~ txts 625. 
(TUN Se Woe me es 901,502 - Urigney (GG) fee 430 432 
DSM Line 8 | Ne. age ae 189 - Uri pitty Mee) ois, (Ss 929,155 
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Tuscania (1) (Anc.) 24, 28 43,148 156 292 
Tuscania (II) (Anc.) 46, 149, 150, 157 | Vaderland (1) (R.S.) 284,285 290 
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Tipe ER ENN cus 1 sk 85 oar 287,288,312,317 
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Ulunda (H.S.N.) 350, 358, ‘401, ANO amt Vasilissa Sophia. wales 472 474 
Ulunda (C. & N.) 343, 352, 354, - Vaterland (\) 121,122,508,515 134 

358, 402 ‘418 Vateriand (I) tae 126...135 
Umbria (Cun.) — 20,21, 23 29, 256 40 | Vauban(Cun.) wo 504 44, 
Umbria (N.G.L.) — ..... 375,376,434 S80 a VaubarnthR.M.)” “setke t 904. - 
Umbria. Velo ne 380,434,470 - TT ee 8 ae eae 249,262,263 269 
TimbrigtltDe ee h, .siet Wer 434 — Veendam (I) __...... 266,296 303 
limzinio Mite =< (et 415 = Veendam (II) __..... 299-301 305 
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Tinton Hee D.) joie Deane Oo Veliki Kniaz Alexander 
PyioniNik iy +4.) Ge 60 61 Michaelovitch on sam 415 - 
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ener eee kw! es 291,317 - Vincenzo Florio (Flo.) 339,340, 340 
Venetian _...... Pras 5b ee 360 373 379 
Venezia (Anc.) he, PROT 139 + Vincenzo Florio (M.N.Y.) 340, 360 - 
Venezia {Fab.) 4yh0, ORs 384 386 | Vincenzo Florio (N.G.1.) 340, 374, 379 
Venezuela (N.G.L.) 0.00 435 = 375 
Venezuela (S.A.L.).... Pei Wing LES Vinuelasile.. ign 231,239 ie 
Venezuela (I) (L.V. 7 434 — Viragon Lh, Act leak 322 324 
Venezuela (II) (L.V.) 381 435, 457 - Virginia (G.) sans 197,201,206 197 
Venezuelan oss M299 ain Virginia (B.A.S.) _..... 198,201 —- 
Verona (N.G.L) 376,377,470,471 381 | Virginia (Nat.) _..... 201,203,227 206 
Paronay{ lt.) iol Sa S(688N470 8 471") (Perec ia Cok) ee 156 ee 
PREPSCLI LESS BLAS | ada 2 IZ Virgitienote.) 2h ee 279 281 
Vesta ” - seo te = Virginia (L.1.) _..... 456,483 457 
Vestris (Cun. ‘s ~~ wu D04 44 Virginia de Churruca _..... 431 = 
Vestris (R.M.) tone, — Fea 004. + Virginian (All.) 93,95,450,484 86, 103 
erent Wate) bend | Pie 08,72 = 542 
Vieksburie' hc 08;) 243,244 249 | Virginian (Ley.) on ise 333 — 
Vittoria Neres bit EES 39°). = Virginian ee. Dean 394 - 
Victoria (Anc.) __...... 141,147 154 Virginian (W.F.L.) _..... 420 - 
Victoria (War.) __..... 221 220,239 We8l  V i irginian (C.P.) 103,440,442,484 450 
Victoria (A.T.L.) _...... 389,421 394 | Vi a a 212 - | 
Victoria (W.F.L.) 269,292,389, 421 | Vittoria .. oan 266,303 438 ~ ' 
394,420,421 VULtOrLa LBV 3) am ne les ‘AB4e 
Victoria Luistes= 7 os, 119,122-124 132 | Vittoria Veneto wu. on 435° oe 
Victorian (All.) _..... 93,95,449 103 | Vittorio Emanuele... _..... 76 - 
Victorian (W.S.) on. 259,335,336 267 | Volendamakee ih 299,300,301 305 | 
Victorian (Ley.) 259,267,333-335 336 | Voltaire (ne me sass 004. - 
Victorvan (C.P.) _..... 103 4A0- 442 449 | Volturno (N.G.1.) 0... 487 -— 
Victorieus vr. yor AD 529s = Volturno (N.Y.C.) ..... 468,479 469 | 
Figo (nm) eal ee 62,63,110 69 | Volturno (N.W.T.).... 469,479 - 
Vigo (GE Alerts 69,79,109 110 | Volturno (C.N.S.). ..... . 469, AT7,479  - 
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